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PREFACE. 


ELEVEN years have elapsed since the materials collected 
by Sir H. M. Elhot for this work were first placed in 
my hands for revision and publication. In bulk the 
papers seemed sufficient and more than sufficient for 
the projected work, and it was thought that an Editor 
would have little to do beyond selecting extracts for 
publication and revising the press. With this belief I 
undertook the work, and it was announced as preparing 
for publication under my care. When the papers came 
into my possession, and the work of selection was entered 
upon, I soon found that the MSS., so far from being 
superabundant, were very deficient, and that for some 
of the most important reigns, as those of Akbar and 
Aurangzeb, no provision had been made. The work 
had been long advertised, and had received the support 
of the Secretary of State for India, not as a series of 
Selections from the Papers of Sir H. M. Elliot, but 
as a continuous “ History of India as told by its own 
Historians.” I had thus unwittingly undertaken the 
editing of a complete History out of very incomplete 
and disjointed matemals. So I had to determine 
whether to make the best of the matter provided, or to 
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fill up the blanks and finish the work by my own un- 
assisted labour. Had this prospect been presented to 
me at the first, I should probably have shrunk from 
undertaking the task; for I should not only have dis- 
trusted my ability, but have felt that the time and 
labour required were greater than I could bestow. But 
I had put my hand to the plough, and had promised 
the publication of a complete history ; so I resolved 
that it should be as perfect as my labour and ability 
could make it. Happily I have had the leisure and 
have been blessed with health to finish my undertaking ; 
but although I rejoice over the conclusion, I part with 
regret from a work which has occupied my constant 
thought and care for so many years. 

I am conscious that there must be many imperfections 
and errors in the eight volumes. The voluminous extent 
of the work would not allow of deliberate study, for the 
utmost span of life I could hope for would not have 
sufficed for anything like full and careful study of every 
MS. I have had to examine. Living far away from 
great libraries, I have had access to few books beyond 
my own limited collection, and I have seldom enjoyed 
the advantage of taking counsel with others upon doubt- 
ful passages and obscure allusions. The completion of 
the work has been my grand aim; and to achieve this 
end, I have often pressed on when I would have preferred 
to wait and consider—to inquire for other copies of 
MSS., and to examine and compare the statements of 
other writers. Nearly, if not quite half of the matter 
contained in the whole eight volumes, has been supplied 
by my own pen, and a large portion of the other half 
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has required extensive revision. Besides all this, and the 
superintendence of the press, there has been the long 
and wearisome labour of going through many tedious 
and lengthy Persian MSS., as well as crabbed transla- 
tions, in search of passages for publication, and often 
with little result. 

One portion of the work has been subjected to very 
sharp and hostile criticism. Since the publication of 
the second volume, in which some extracts from the 
Tabakat-+ Nasirt appeared, Major Raverty has under- 
taken a complete translation of that work, and has 
published a considerable portion, Many years ago the 
late Lord Strangford characterized Major Raverty as 
‘“‘a ready censurer of the errors and shortcomings of 
his precursors,’’’ and time has by no means changed 
his disposition. His work abounds with sarcastic 
censures cast on other writers, but contains very little 
in acknowledgment of the assistance he has received 
from the labours of his predecessors. It is no difficult 
matter to criticise and point out errors in the best of 
translations, especially when the original texts vary 
and are unsettled. If such criticisms are couched in 
fair and courteous terms, they are acceptable to both 
authors and readers, but no benefit can accrue to any 
one from captious and sneering animadversions. Had 
Major Raverty’s criticisms on this work affected only 
me personally, they should have passed without obser- 
vation; but for the credit of this publication, I have 
gone through his observations seriatim, in a few pages 
supplementary to this Preface, and am greatly rejoiced 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1862, p. 64. 
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that such an eager critic has found so little real cause 
for complaint. I have tried to treat his criticisms in a 
calm and judicial spirit, and I have given him full credit 
for such real improvements as his practical knowledge 
and additional MSS. have enabled him to make. For 
these corrections, but not for his manner of making 
them, I tender my thanks. 

It is not for me to pass a judgment on the value of 
this publication. But whatever its imperfections, it has 
been the means of bringing to the knowledge of Euro- 
peans, the merits and demerits of many histories, some 
entirely unknown, or, if known at all, known only by 
name and repute. It may be that valuable writings still 
remain undiscovered ; but until they are brought to light, 
this work will serve, not simply as a store of original 
information, but as a guide to the sources from which 
critical and diligent investigators may seek for help and 
enlightenment upon obscure and doubtful matters. It 
brings down the history of the Muhammadan Empire in 
India to the close, but it contains little relating to the 
independent dynasties of the Dakhin. Sir H. M. Elliot 
included the history of these dynasties in the ultimate 
scope of his work, and had obtained a few MSS. for the 
purpose, but no translations have been made. There 
are materials from which these histories might be 
compiled, and the publication of them would complete 
the Musulman history of Musulman India. 

It only now remains to perform the grateful task of 
expressing my thanks for assistance received. To Mr. 
E. Thomas I have been indebted for many valuable 
hints and observations throughout the whole course of 
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the work. To Dr. Rieu I have written without hesita- 
tion whenever I required information about MSS. in the 
British Museum, and have always received a prompt, 
courteous, and full reply. I am also greatly indebted to 
Mr. Blochmann, of the Calcutta Madrasa, who has taken 
a lively interest in the progress of this work, and has 
‘ pointed out errors and suggested improvements in the 
spirit of a true scholar. Distance has prevented frequent 
communication with him, and I regret that I have been 
unable to profit more by his deep and extensive know- 
ledge of Muhammadan historians. The care and intelli- 
gence with which the work has been printed by Messrs. 
Austin has saved me much trouble, and deserves my 
acknowledgment. 

It has been my constant intention to give full credit 
to those translators whose MSS. have been printed in 
these volumes, to name the sources from which materials 
have been drawn, and to acknowledge every help that 
has been rendered. If I have ever failed in doing this, 
it has been through ignorance or accident, and in spite 
of my best intentions. 

The articles in this volume are numerous, and it is 
not possible to give a complete list of the translators. 
The bibliographical notices, with the exception of a few 
compiled by the Editor, are no doubt the work of Sir 
H. M. Elliot, for although they have been copied out 
fair by his amanuensis, the original drafts of many of 
them still remain in Sir Henry’s handwriting. Some of 
the Extracts were apparently translated by munshis. 
The following list gives the names of the translators as 
far as the Editor has been able to ascertain them : 
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LXXXV.—Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh—Editor. 
LXXXVII.—Tazkira-i Chaghaté{—Editor. 
XCITI.—Jauhar-i Samsam—Major Fuller. 


XCIV.—Tazkira-i Anand R4m Mukhlis—Lieut. Perkins. 


C.—Tarfkh-i Ahmad Sh4h—Sir Douglas Hora 
CI.—Bayan-i Wak({’—Lieut. Prichard. 
CIL.—Tarikh-i ’Alamgir San{—Kditor. 

CIIIl— _,, Manazilu-l Futuh—Major Fuller. 
CXVI.— _ ,, Shahadat-i Farrukh Siyar—Editor. 
CXIX.— Ibrat-nadma—Editor. 

CXXI.—Tarikh-i Ibréh{m Khén—Major Fuller. 
CXXVI.—Gul-i Rahmat—Editor. 
CXXVIII.—Tarfkh-i Muzaffari—Editor. 
CXLII.—’ImAédu-s Sa’Adat—Editor. 
CX LIII.—Nig&r-néma-i Hind—Major Fuller. 


Copious Indexes to the whole work, in three divisions, 
Bibliographical, Geographical, and General, are given at 
the end of this Volume. The want of partial Indexes 
has been felt as the Volumes have appeared; but the 
superior facilities afforded by the complete Indexes now 
supplied will more than compensate for the temporary 
inconvenience experienced during the progress of the 
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EXAMINATION OF MAJOR RAVERTY’S CRITICISMS OF THE 
TABAKAT-I NASIRI' AS TRANSLATED IN VOL, II. 
OF THIS WORK. 


In the Preface a reference has been made to Major Raverty’s criti- 
cisms of a portion of this work. They are here noticed and examined 
seriatim. 

Major Raverty begins the section relating to the Ghazn{vides with a 
note condemning the text printed in the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Indica’’ and 
the MSS. belonging to the India Office and the Royal Asiatic Society. 
These MSS., according to Major Raverty, ‘‘ are the most defective and 
incorrect of any” he has ‘‘collated.’’ The Editor of this work used the 
MS. of the Asiatic Society and one belonging to Sir H. Elliot, but 
they were inferior to the printed edition, and so the latter was the 
text used. Major Raverty has collected thirteen MSS., and they may 
have all the excellences which he attributes to them, but the fullest 
MSS. are not always the best. The interpolations of ignorant or half- 
informed scribes are worse than omissions—for they lead astray and 
bewilder the reader. These MSS., however, have cleared away some 
errors in the texts that I used, and I have gladly adopted such new 
readings as seem to be improvements. 

I.—Page 68. The opening of the history of Subuktigin gives Major 
Raverty occasion for a long and laboured note. The translation he gives 
of the passage is as follows: ‘‘ He had heard that his (Subuktigin’s) 
father used to be called by the name of Kar&é Bah-Kam; and that his 
(proper) name was Huk; and that Ghar-ghau in the Turkish language 
is called Bah-Kam ; and that the meaning of Karé Bah-Kam would 
be the Black Tatar Bull.” 

Here it is obvious that the sentence about ghar-ghd is altogether 
superfluous, and it may be blotted out without making any difference 
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in the sense of the passage. This can hardly have been the intention 
of the author. The original words as given in the printed text are— 
VEge 9 Og Gyr Ube 5 Wpdenit Lax 13 Veh Se yay S oat 

dL lege thew phox: 5 Lotte y dei yes essa: Ss 

Major Raverty gives the variants of eleven MSS. The differ- 
ences are only in the words here given as jauk and ghaughd. He 
adopts the form 2k in preference to jyauk. After running through 
all the variants of the other word, he comes to the conclusion that 
“the word must be ghajs-ghdo,” although the form ghajz never 
once occurs, and then, by arbitrarily changing the e of ghdo into EF, . 
he brings forth his ‘“‘Black Tatar Bull.”’ Then comes his criticism: 
‘In Elliot (Vol. II. p. 266) the passage in question is thus translated. 
‘His (Subuktigin’s) father was called Jauk (troop), and in Turki they 
call a troop bahkam (on whose authority I wonder ?), so that the mean- 
ing of the name Hard-bahkam is black troop.’ From this it will be 
seen that the translator has discarded altogether both ps pus of 
MSS. 10 and 11, and l: 42 of the printed text, and has given the person’s 
Turkish real-name as the equivalent (the Persian equivalent, it must 
be supposed) of his Turkish ntck-name; so according to this theory 
igo Means troop, and * also means troop, but what becomes of 
the Persian é,é sl. etc., the translator sayeth not! Jauk however 
is Arabic for a party, a troop, etc., but what * may mean remains 
to be proved.’’ It is unnecessary to follow him through the alterations 
of letters and the guesses by which he arrives at the conclusion that it 
means ‘‘ Black Wolf,’”’ and supposes this to be in some way identical 
with his ‘‘ Black Tatar Bull.” 

The whole of Major Raverty’s censure of the translation in Elliot 
evidently springs from his ignorance of the meaning of the word 
ghaugha, which among other meanings has that of ‘‘ company, assembly, 
multitude of people.” If he had consulted his dictionary, instead of 
indulging in guesses and alterations of letters, he would have seen 
that the printed text has a clear and coherent meaning, and that the 
translation which he censures is exact and complete, no word is omitted. 
The unintelligible words of the MS. have certainly been discarded, but 
in favour of the stydh ghaugha of the print. 

II.—In page 76 Major Raverty begins a long note about Wuihind. 
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In this he censures my rendering a passage of Rash{du-d din at p. 47, 
Vol. I., by ‘‘ uniting near the fort of Dirina, (the waters) fall into the 
Nurokirat.”” Reinaud’s rendering of the original passage in Bfruni 
is, ‘Near the fort of Dirina it is joined by the waters of Nur and 
Kirat.”” This was unknown to me at the time. I had the Persian 
version, which might be rendered as ‘‘ the river Nurokirat,” or ‘‘ the 
river of Nur and Kirat.” Curiously enough, Major Raverty cites the 
Arabic version which decided my reading. The words are 5 , 4 
which he translates ‘‘ into the river of Un Nur and Kirat.”’ But if the 
first letter is the article ux, where does he find “into”? ? The words 
say simply “into Nurokirét”; the word “river” is Major Raverty’s 
addition. There can be no doubt that the Arabic translator understood 
his Persian original to mean ‘ the river Nurokirdt,’’ and as the Persian 
text has that meaning, I made my translation so as to be in accord 
with both versions. Reinaud’s translation of Birdinf, ‘‘the waters of 
Nur and Kirdt,” shows that the Arabic translator of Rashidu-d dio 
took a wrong, though justifiable, view of his text, and led me into 
error. Major Raverty seems to be so well acquainted with ‘‘ the 
darah of Nar” that it is a pity he did not describe it more distinctly. 
Sir H. M. Elliot’s knowledge did not extend beyond what this passage 
supplies. 

III.—Page 80. Major Raverty says: ‘‘In Vol. II. page 269 of 
Elliot a passage is thus translated: ‘On the same night that he 
(Mahmud) was born, an idol temple in India, in the vicinity of Par- 
shawar, on the banks of the Sind, fell down!!’ There is nothing like 
giving a bold translation.”” The words of the text are— 


It would be difficult to make a more precise translation of this than 
the one above given. Major Raverty’s translation is, ‘‘ The idol temple 
of Wahand or Bihand (it may also be read Wahind or Bahind), which 
was situated on the confines of Barshébur, on the bank of the Sind, 
split asunder.”? This shows that the fault is in the text, not in the 
translator. If any MS. gives x2, instead of XN, that reading may 
be readily accepted; but in the absence of such reading, it would have 
been do/d to alter the text. 
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IV.—Page 90. Major Raverty objects to the rendering of ghdrat- 
kardand by ‘‘ destroyed” in the passage (Elliot, page 271), ‘‘Mas’ad 
ordered him to be made prisoner and his whole force to be destroyed.” 
Gharat means “ plunder,” ‘hostile incursson,”’ and the word ‘‘destroy’’ 
is too strong, though it is not to be supposed that the plundering could 
be effected without killing. Having expressed this censure, Major 
Raverty should have been careful to be accurate himself, and should 
not have made one word into two by translating ghdrat as ‘‘ plundered 
and despoiled.”’ In the same page he also objects to “killed” as the 
translation of sdhtb-s wdki’ah, and says the phrase does not mean killed. 
Wédk’ah means both ‘‘misfortune’’ and “death,” so that the words 
do mean ‘“‘killed,” and the translation was allowable; but as the 
man in question is mentioned afterwards, the translation should have 
been, ‘‘ When Mas’id fell into misfortune at Marikala.” 

V.—Page 91. The meaning which Major Raverty assigns to the 
word Jel is probable, and although I can find no other authority for it, 
I have inserted it among the corrections. 

VI.—Page 98. Major Raverty translates the words 

GIS Hal y entle clas Ls! 

by, ‘‘He was a depository of the oral traditions which he was wont to 
narrate,’ and adds a note: ‘‘ Translated by Mr. Dowson (Elliot, p. 
274), ‘used to listen to chronicles and write history.’” As akhbdr 
means ‘‘chronicles’?’ and samd’ means “hearing,” there is some 
warrant for the rendering, but how it is twisted into ‘‘a depository of 
the oral traditions,” I am unable to discover. The word riwdyat 
means “history, narrative, relation, tale,’’ and any one of these may 
be added to the verb ‘‘he was wont to make.” On reconsideration of 
the passage, I have come to the conclusion that as samd’ means “ fame, 
report,’ as well as “hearing,” the phrase may be more accurately 
rendered by, ‘‘ He knew many famous stories which he used to tell.”’ 

VII.—Page 101. ‘‘ Every copy of the work collated has (with two 
exceptions, which have _.,\c-) the word le,» signifying ‘birds,’ 
etc., as plainly written as it is possible to write; but in the printed 
text lc ue has been substituted, and Mr. Dowson of course follows 
the printed text.”” As Mr. Dowson had only two inferior MSS., he 
certainly followed the intelligible print and gave the translation (Vol. 
II. p. 276) of ‘‘ fleet messengers.” He would have hesitated long 
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before he converted murghdn “birds,” ‘‘fowls,” into ‘ carrier-pigeons,”’ 
as Major Raverty has done. : 

VITI.—Page 102. ‘‘The original text is lige iwe, 2 Sq (not 
mttdn), which Mr. Dowson -renders ‘ disease and murrain,’ and adds 
in a note, ‘ The former words (sic) mean literally diseases, but it (sic) 
is also used for those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts.’ 
Does mindt also mean ‘ murrain’ in the body politic?’’? The printed 
text has ’awdris o mttdn, and I translated this (page 276). by 
‘* diseases and murrain,” for which the dictionaries give full warrant. 
The words form one of those reiterative phrases of which the Persians 
are 80 fond. I knew nothing of cli,e, and now that I do, I prefer 
the text of the print and my own translation to Major Raverty’s 
rendering, ‘‘ (The levying) of heavy contributions in taxes and supplies.”’ 
The two stes which Major Raverty has inserted in his quotation are 
characteristic. It is easy to be seen that by a printer’s accident 
‘‘word means ’”’ has been converted into ‘‘ words mean.” 

TX.—Page 103. ‘‘ Mr. Dowson translates (page 277): ‘He be- 
stowed no favours upon any one, and hence apprehensions about his 
rule took possession of the hearts of the people.’’’ Major Raverty’s 
rendering is, ‘* Awe of his authority was implanted in the hearts of all 
people.” The difference is not very great; but I prefer my own 
rendering, and hold to it. Major Raverty quotes the text— 


and has incorrectly written ise for | cuab. 

X.—Page 104. Major Raverty translates the passage which stands 
in the print— Oye d Ly mai y 8 dom 
by ‘‘he founded several towns.’’ He adds a note: “In Elliot’s India, 
Vol. II. p. 277, this passage is translated, ‘ several fortified places and 
towns were founded,’ ’’ and expatiates upon the fact that ‘‘ Hasbah does 
not mean fortified places.” The words are rightly translated, for bdrah 
means ‘‘ walls, fortifications,” and kasbah means ‘‘ towns.”’ 

XI.—In the same page 104, Major Raverty translates the words— 
by ‘illustrious Saiyids and dignified Ulamaé.” This had been rendered 
in Elliot (Vol. II. p. 277) by “illustrious nobles and learned men of re- 
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pute.” The difference is small, and quite unworthy of notice; but as it 
has been dragged forward, it may be remarked that one translation is 
partial, the other complete, and that Jd-ndm means “‘ famous, having 
@ name,’’ rather than ‘“ dignified.” 

XII.—Page 106. Here Major Raverty has hit a real, but not an 
important blot. The sentence (Vol. II. p. 278), ‘‘ He. restored to the 
nobles,’’ should read ‘‘ he confirmed.” 

XIII.—Page 107. Major Raverty translates the opening sentence 

of the reign of Malik Arslan as follows: ‘‘ Malik Arsalan-i ’Abdu-l 
Mulik, son of Sultan Mas’id, ascended the throne in the year 509 a.x. 
at Garmafr itself, and assumed the sovereignty of the empire of 
Ghaznin.” He adds the following note: ‘The original is s+ yr 
“ The passage is translated in Elliot (Vol. II. p. 278) thus: 
‘Malik Arslén Abi-l Malik (sc) ascended the throne a.x. 509 (a.p. 
1115), and brought Garmstr and the kingdom of Ghazni under his rule.’ 
I wonder what throne he ascended if it was not that of the kingdom 
of Ghaznin?” The words of the text (p. 22) are 


cnt) Kay plead 9 pad ar yo (sic) CS Mgt Meo! isl. 
cee ly Og 9 ad ; a 5 ES bve 9 pase Sg 
These words will bear no other meaning than that assigned to them 
in Elliot, and Major Raverty might have seen that they accurately 
represent the text. Adopting for once his own style of criticism, I 
may say of his translation I wonder of what empire it was that 
Malik Arslin assumed the sovereignty of, if if was not that of Ghaznin ? 
XIV.—In page 318 Major Raverty translates the passage rendered 
in Elliot (Vol. II. p. 284) “‘ the inaccessibility of the mountains of Rasiat, 
which are in Ghor,” by ‘‘ the natural impregnability of the strong 
mountains which are in Ghor,’’ and he has a note: ‘‘ The word rasiat 
is not a proper name, but the plural of rdstah, which means ‘strong 
mountains.’’? The words of the printed text are 
lel) She eilen 
and here the word is treated more like a proper than a common noun. 
A few lines lower the order of the words is reversed, and we have 
“rdeidt jrbdl.” Johnson’s definition is ‘‘ Rastyat (pl. rawdst), firm 
(mountain).”” He does not give rasiat, but he again explains his 
plural ratedst by ‘firm (mountains).” Meninski is fuller. He says 
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Rasiyat is the feminine of Rds, which he explains: ‘ Firmus ac 
immotus persistens, u¢i mons.” The translation in Elliot was made 
by a munshi, whose rendering was ‘“‘hills of Ras{4t.”” The munshi’s 
word ‘‘hills’? has been changed into ‘‘mountains” in Sir Henry 
Elliot’s own hand, so that the translation has the weight of his 
authority. The word rdsidt is used in a curious way, but Major 
Raverty’s explanation is worthy of consideration. 

AYV.—In page 319 Major Raverty’s MSS. enabled him to correct 
the words Faj Hanisdr, which were given from the printed text in 
Elliot (page 285), into ‘‘Faj (defile, pass) of Khaesér.” He adds, 
‘‘ Khaesér is a well-known place, and is mentioned in a number of 
places throughout the work.”’ The correction is acceptable, but faults 
of the text afford no ground for repeated sneers at the translators. 

XVI.—Page 351. I willingly accept the rendering “fastened up 
the skirts of their coats of mail,” or rather ‘‘ threw back (dds sadand) 
the skirts of their coats of mail,” instead of the words, ‘ throwing 
off their coats of mail,” which appear in Elliot, page 287. That 
the heroes should throw off their armour when about to creep under 
and rip up two elephants is, however, not so improbable as Major 
Raverty deems it. The Waterloo Life-Guardsman is said to have told 
the Prince Regent that he ‘‘ would have liked fighting in his shirt 
sleeves better than in a cuirass.”’ 

XAVIT.—Page 441. In page 291 of Elliot there is a note as follows: 
“ §Sang-i Surkh, a strong fort in Ghor, probably near the Hari river.’ 
Major Raverty deems this ‘‘ impossible.’? He says, ‘‘ It is the name of 
a pass near the Halmand river about N.N.W. of Ghaznin on the route 
from that city and also from Kabul into Ghur.” This is a matter of 
opinion, and may be left to the reader’s judgment; but Major Raverty’s 
local knowledge must be taken into account. 


XVIIT.—Page 532. In page 302 of Elliot there is the following 
passage: ‘‘ He took the city of Multan, and Hindustan, Dewal, etc., 
and all as far as the sea.”” Major Raverty has: ‘‘ He possessed himself 
of the city of Multan, and Sindustan and Diwal as far as the sea-coast.’”’ 
A note to Sindustdn adds, ‘‘ That is, Siwastan, also called Shiw-ast4n, 
by some Hindu writers. . . . Siwastan is turned into Hindustdén in 
Elliot’s India.’”’ The printed text has ‘‘ Hindustan,’’ and again the 
translator is blamed for being true to his text. I have met with 
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Siwist4n in various forms, but I have not seen either ‘‘Sindustan ”’ or 
‘‘ Shiw-astan.”’ 

XIX.—Page 534. Here a real error is noted. The words in Elliot 
(Vol. II. 303) : ‘‘ After the victory of Nandua-tarf, the Mughal prince,” 
should read, ‘‘ After the victory of Nandana, Tari (or Toli), the Mughal 
prince.” This fault in the punctuation was overlooked by the Editor. 

XX.—Page 539. The words lj jl, oa dam 3! os 
This is translated in Elliot (p. 303), ‘‘ The army of Khilj consisting of 
all the forces of Khwdarizm.” MRaverty’s rendering 1s, ‘“‘a body of 
[the tribe] of Khalj, a part of the Khwarazm{ forces.” In this the 
first Jashkar is expunged, and the hypothetical ‘‘ tribe ” is substi- 
tuted. The words of the text are not precise. Literally they read, 
“The army of Khilj out of the army of the Khwarizm{s.” 

XXI.—Page 541. In page 304 of Elliot there is the following: 
‘‘The Ffroz{ college at Uch was consigned to the care of the author. 
On the provocation of the army of Bahram Shéh in. . . 624, Sultan 
Sa’{d Shamsu-d din encamped in sight of Uch.” Major Raverty 
translates, “‘The Firiz{ college of Uchchah was committed to the 
charge of the author, together with the office of Kazf of the forces of 
7Al4u-d din Bahram Shah.”? This is an undoubted improvement, but 
the words in the printed text (_slizsly) will not allow of it. As, how- 
ever, Major Raverty makes a note about the ‘‘ Kaz{-ship,” it may be 
assumed that some of his MSS. have cls instead of _clazs\, and 
the amendment may be admitted. : 

XXII.—Page 556. Here: there is a note about the difference 
between ‘‘ consenting” and ‘making peace,” and another concerning 
the ‘‘leg below the knee” (page 308), in preference to the short 
word ‘shins’? used in Elliot. These are unworthy of further notice. 

XXIII.—Page 559. The correction about the shutba in page 309 
of Elliot had been made, upon the suggestion of Mr. Thomas, before 
Major Raverty’s book appeared.—Chronicles of the Pathan Kings, 
p. 111. 

XXIV.—Page 565. Major Raverty here shows that in the last line 
of page 810 the words ‘‘ (the author) ” should be inserted after “he” 
to prevent the ambiguity which has arisen from closely following the text. 

XXV.—Page 566. In page 153 of the printed text there is the 
following curious passage— 


CRITICISMS. x1x 


wig Slee Op Bei Cd slyly i eck OT phe cols, 
SO y Aaa) oy) wl feityyy) dnlad dled Aad Oy 5 roy lends 3 
Major Raverty says that ‘the printed text is correct, except that ens! 
is altered to oo »7, but am J), not posi 1), is stk.” It is unpleasant to give 
a flat contradiction, but I am forced to say that the print has poi J), not 
eo y- He then gives the translation from Elliot (p. 311) thus italicised : 
‘““*The only sweapons of the enemy were bamboo spears; and their 
armour, shields and helmets consisted only of raw silk strongly fastened 
and sewed together.’ <A ‘shield’ and ‘helmet’ of raw silk would be 
curlosities certainly.’’ (Not greater perhaps than the .cotton-armour 
described by the author in p. 352 of Raverty, and 287 of Elliot.) 
Major Raverty’s rendering is, ‘‘The whole of the defensive arms of 
that host were of pieces of the spear-bambu, namely, their cuirasses 
and body armour, shields and helmets, which were all slips of it, crudely 
fastened and stitched, overlapping (each other).’’ This is a paraphrase 
rather than a translation. Major Raverty is a soldier, still I must 
assert that ss/ah means offensive not ‘defensive arms,” and is rightly 
translated ‘‘ weapons.” The other part of the passage is open to 
doubt. eta’ kita’, ‘‘ bits and bite,” but of what? Formerly I took it 
to mean bits or hanks of silk, now I believe that the words refer to the 
bamboo mentioned in the previous sentence, and that the whole should 
read: ‘‘ The only weapons of the enemy were bamboo spears, and so 
their armour and shields and helmets consisted entirely of pieces (of 
bamboo) strongly bound and sewn together with raw silk.’”’ Major 
Raverty quotes a letter written by an officer in the Dufflah expedition 
in December, 1874, which says, ‘‘ Each man... . fastens on his 
cane-work helmet, a sort of close fitting skull cap. .... Round his 
loins over the hips he wears a number of thin bamboo or cane rings 
unattached to one another.” This seems to make the matter clear. 

XXVI.—Page 572. Here Major Raverty gives a local name as 
Naran-goe (or Naran-koe), and adds this note: ‘‘ In Elliot, Vol. IT. 
page 314, it is turned into ‘Kuni’ in one place, and sixteen lines 
under into ‘ Narkot{.’”’ This should have been stated thus: ‘The 
translation in Elliot scrupulously follows the text in reading ‘ Kunf,’ 
and lower down ‘ Narkoti.’” Against the correctness of Naran-goe it 
would be presumptuous to say anything without seeing the MSS., but 
Major Raverty from his own showing is not very certain. 
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XxX CRITICISMS. 


XXVII.—Page 574. Major Raverty’s rendering is more accurate, 
and has been placed among the Corrections. 

XXVIITI.—Page 581. In Elliot (p. 317) there is the following 
passage: ‘‘ He had with him some travellers’ bread, which he took 
from a bag on the back of the mule.” Major Raverty gives a para- 
phrase, not a translation, of the passage, and says: ‘‘ He had along 
with him on the ass, a few cakes of bread, with some (little) dainty, 
by way of provision for the journey, after the manner of travellers.” 
To the word ‘‘ dainty” he adds a note: ‘‘ Meat, fish, vegetables or the 
like, eaten with bread to give it a savour: in Elliot it is styled 
: travellers’ bread,’ and the ass is turned into a mule!” The rendering 
in Elliot is literal. The words for the food are Ndn-t khurish-+ 
safriyana, literally ‘‘ bread for travelling food.’’ In the next line it 
is called sufrakh, which the dictionaries explain as ‘‘ travelling pro- 
visions.’ What ground is there here for animadversion, and why are 
these few simple words amplified into ‘‘a few cakes of bread with 
some (little) dainty by way of provision for the journey after the 
manner of travellers’’? The word for Major Raverty’s ‘‘ass’”’? and 
Elliot’s ‘‘mule”’ is dardz-gosh, ‘‘long-ear:”’ an epithet, not a name. 
I find that the munshi who made the translation first wrote ‘‘ass,”’ 
and afterwards changed it to ‘“‘mule.”” He may be credited with a 
reason for doing so. 

XXIX.—Page 583. Upon the last line but one in page 317 of 
Elliot, Major Raverty quotes and says, ‘‘ ‘built a fort for hts residence!’ 
The printed text has ‘fortress of Baskot.’” True, but it would have 
been candid to say that a note gives ba-sukinat, which means ‘‘ for 
the residence.’? Major Raverty adopts ‘‘Baskot’’ or ‘‘ Basankot,” 
and his MSS. may justify the reading, but he does not venture upon 
any explanation of its position. 

XXX.—Page 583. In Elliot (p. 318) there are the words ‘‘he 
came with a body of men from his native country.”’ Major Raverty 
quotes the text; allows that the word sjmd’ means ‘‘ collection,” and 
that bd’ means ‘‘ followers,’’ ‘‘ dependents,” and yet expresses his 
astonishment (!!) at the rendering “body of men.” He finds reason 
apparently in his MSS. for altering the word 7tba’ into intia’, and 
translating ‘‘to better his means.” This may be right, but it is not so 
decidedly preferable as to merit adoption. When Major Raverty says 


CRITICISMS. XxX1 


in support of his view that the individual in question ‘‘ was merely a 
priest, and did not travel attended by ‘a body of men,’’’ he forgets that 
priests and holy men often have many followers and disciples. ‘‘A 
number of followers” is a preferable rendering. 

XXXI.—Page 583. I cannot admit Major Raverty’s improved 
rendering of the words t| ai 55) S35 Sb yo by: “He was 
called upon to deliver a discourse in the audience hall,” but I am not 
satisfied with the munshi’s rendering in Elliot (p. 318), ‘‘ His name 
was mentioned in the Court.” It says rather, ‘‘ Having recited a 
commemorative (speech or ode), he came to Court.” Or perhaps we 
may express the author’s meaning more clearly by saying, ‘‘ He came 
to Court and delivered a eulogistic speech.”’ 

XXXII.—Page 587. Here Major Raverty says there is nothing to 
warrant the translation of Atrdf + mamalik + Lakhnauti (the words of 
the printed text) by ‘‘the territories of Lakhnauti.’”’ How came he 
then, in page 354, to translate atrdf 1 bildd Lakhnautt (text, p. 138) 
by ‘‘the different parts of the territories of Lakhnaut{”’ ? 

XXXITI.—Page 600. This, the last criticism upon Elliot (p. 320) 
which I have to review, is a gem of its kind. ‘The word bdsargdn 
does not mean ‘horse-dealer’ any more than ass-dealer, for it signifies 
a merchant or trader.” True, beyond question. But this particular 
merchant was at the head of a drove (galah) of horses. If, as it appears, 


he was one of a party of merchants who sold horses, what was he, if 
not a horse-dealer ? 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


[Attention ts called also to a short list in each Volume.] 


VOLUME I. 


Page 67. Baladi is probably ‘the quality of ginger so called (‘country ginger’), 


”? 


99 


33 


which is often mentioned in the mercantile handbook of Balducci Pegolotti 
(circa 1340) as well as by Nicolo Conti, and at a later date Barbosa.’ — 
Yude, in Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iv. new series. 


67. Bddru.—‘ A conjectural reading. In a previous passage (p. 66) the word 


appears in the form of Bawardi. B&abakari is a Turkish word for a 
chalcedony or agate, and may possibly be identical with Bawaréi, which 
in that case would represent the chalcedonies and agates which have so 
long been a product of Cambay.’’— Yule. 


69. Jamalu-d din.—“ The two Jam4lu-d dins mentioned are to be distinguished. 


The one here called Shaikh Jam4lu-d din is called by Wass4f Jam4lu-d 
din "Abdu-r Rahman Ut Thaibi, ‘the Great Farmer General and Lord 
of the Marches of India,’ and we see here that he became more or less of 
a ruling Prince in the Peninsula a good many years before the time when 
standard histories recognize any Muhammadan rule in those parts. He is, 
perhaps, the Zchamalating whom Pauthier’s Chinese extracts show to 
have gone on a mission from Ma’bar to the court of Kublai Khan in or 
previous to 1281; and the Silamuting, whom they show as ruler of 
Ma'bar in 1314, was, perhaps, his grandson Niz4mu-d din, of whom 
Wass&f speaks (see Pauthier, pp. 601, 604, and Hammer's History of the 
Ilkhans, ii. 206). The other, Jamflu-d din Ibr&him, bore the title of 
Maliku-l Islam, and was Farmer General of Fa4rs in the time of Arghin 
Kh&n and his successors, with great authority in the Persian Gulf. His 
contract with Takiu-d din, the brother of the Indian Jamflu-d din, is 
also mentioned by Wassff, who was himself secretary to the Persian 
official, and conducted his correspondence with India.” — Yule. 


69. Sundar Bandi.—Marco Polo’s statements are in striking conformity. 


‘* When that traveller was in Ma’bar, he found it under the rule of five 
brothers, of whom one, called Sender-Bendi Devar, ruled that province 
which was near Ceylon, which held supremacy over the pearl fishery, 
which was the best and noblest province of Southern India, and which 
was called Soft [Chola or Sola], indications which point to Tanjore and 
Ramnad; whilst another brother, called Asciar (Jshwar ?) ruled at Kail. 
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In Ramusio’s version of Polo the conformity is even closer, for that 
version, like Rashidu-d din’s account, makes the brother princes not jive, 
but four in number. Polo, too, speaks of the horse trade in almost the 
same terms as the text, though he puts the prices that horses then reached 
still higher, viz. ‘500 saggi of gold, worth more than 100 marks of silver.” ”’ 
— Yule. 


Page 72. Ghuris.—‘ Read Ighurs. In another place Rashid says the members of 


the Kaan’s cabinet were Tdyjiks, Cathayans, Ighirs, and Arkain (Nes- 
torian Christians)."’— Yule. 


» 12, Zardandin.— The old friends described precisely under that name by 
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Polo; their head-quarters were at Yunchang, on the Chinese frontier of 
Burma.’’— Yule. 


79. “Shak, the Kaan’s officer. Read Sing or Shing, as the Sank of the note 


suggests. Shing, t.c. a great city, in which the high and mighty council 
holds its meetings. ‘As the Kaan generally resides at the capital, he has 
erected a palace for the sittings of the Great Council called Sing... . . 
Sing do not exist in all the cities, but only in the capitals of great 
provinces, which, in fact, form kingdoms, ranking with Baghdad, Shiraz, 
Iconium and Rim. In the whole empire of the Kaan there are twelve 
of these Sing’ (Rashidu-d dfn, an extract by Klaproth, Journ. As. ser. il. 
tome xi.).’’— Yee. 


VOLUME II. 


26, line 2. For “ setting” read “ shooting ”’ stars. 
197, line 8. For “twenty-two” read “two hundred.” 


», 249. To “ Kandahat,” add note: See Vol. I. p. 249. 
» 266. See Note No. 1, page xi, supra. 
», 269. To the word India, add a note: Some MSS. read ‘‘ Wahind” instead of 


‘“‘ba-Hind,” and ‘“‘ Waihind”’ no doubt is correct. See supra page xiii, 
Note ITI. 


» 271, line 5. For “ Mas’dd ordered him,’ etc., read “ Mas’Gd gave orders so 


~~ 


that they took him prisoner and plundered his army.” 


, 271, line 7. For “When Mas’Gd was killed,” read ‘‘ When Mas’Gd was 


unfortunate, (i.e. when he was defeated).” See supra page xiv, Note IV. 


», 271. Paragraph 2, line 8. For “even an elephant could not stand before 


him,” read “ his arrow stuck in any iron target.” The doubtful words 
in the text were bel-i dhani, literally “an iron shovel,” and the diction- 
aries afford no further information. So def was taken as a misprint 
for pil, and supposed to mean “an iron-hke elephant.” Major Raverty 
says that Je? signifies “a plate of iron placed on a post used for tilting at, 
and as a butt for arrows.” This gives an intelligible sense to the passage. 


» 274. No. VII. line 3. To the words “and used to listen,” add a note: This 


d 


would perhaps be more correctly rendered by, “ He knew many famous 
stories which he used to tell.” See supra page xiv, Note VI. 


, 276. Note 2, for “words mean,” read ** word means.” 


»» 278, No. XI. line 10, for ‘“‘He restored to the princes,” read “He confirmed, 


etc.’’— Raverty. 


», 284. To * R&asift mountains ’’ add the note: See Vol. VIII. page xvi, Note XIV. 
», 285, line 2. For ‘ Faj Hanisar,” read “ Faj Khaesfr,” and add a note: Major 


Raverty’s MSS. give the correct form ‘‘ Khaesfr.”” The word /aj means 
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“a broadway especially between two mountains.” See supra page xvii, 
Note XV. 

Page 287, line 19. For “throwing off their coats of mail,” read “throwing back 
the skirts of their coats of mail’ (so as to have their legs free). See 
supra page xvii, Note XVI. 

» 291. To the note on Sang-i Surkh, add: Major Raverty says: ‘“ A pass on the 
Halmand river about N.N.W. of Ghazni on the route from that city, 
and also from K&bul into Ghor.” 

» 302, line 4 from bottom. To the word ‘ Hinddstén,” add a note: Major 
Raverty states that his MSS. read “ Sinddstfn,’’ which he considers to 
be a form of the name “ Siwistan.” See supra page xvii, Note XVIII. 

»» 303, paragraph 2, line 4. For ‘‘ Nandua-tari,’”’ read ‘“‘ Nandana, Tari.” See 
supra, page xviii, Note XIX. 

», 303, near the end of paragraph 2. To the word Khwdrizm, add a note: See 
Vol. VIII. page xviii, Note XX. 

», 304, line 2. For “‘ consigned to the care of the author. On the provocation of 

"the army,” read “ consigned to the care of the author, together with the 
office of Adzi of the army,’ and put a full stop after Bahram Shah. A 
new reading of the text requires this alteration. See supra page xviii, 
Note XXI. 

»» 309, paragraph 2. For “ caused his name,” etc., read ‘‘ caused the kAutba and 
the coins to be established in all the territories." — Thomas, Chronicles of 
the Pathdn Kings, p. 111. 

» 310. In the last line after the word “he,”’ insert ‘(the author).” 

», 311, line 15, For “ consisted only of raw silk,” substitute ‘ consisted entirely of 
pieces (of bamboo) strongly bound and sewn together with raw silk.” 
See supra page xviii, Note XXV. 

», 314. To the names “ Kini’? and “ N&rkoti” add note: See Vol. VIII. page 
xix, Note XXVI. . 

»» 314, No. 6, line 7. For “ came dutifully to Deokot,” read ‘came to Deokot and 
discharged the duties of mourning.”” See supra page xx, Note XXVII. 

», 317, last line but one. “ A fort for his residence,’ add note: Major Raverty’s 
MSS. give “the fort of Basankot’’ instead of the words ‘ ba-sukunat’’ 
of the printed text. See supra page xx, Note XXIX. 

», 318, line 11. See Note XXX. supra page xx. 

» 318, middle of page. To “his name was mentioned in the Court,” add note: 
The author’s meaning may perhaps be better rendered by ‘‘ He came to 
Court and delivered a eulogistic speech (taskire).”” See supra page xxi, 
Note XXXI. 

» 344. “Infidels of Changiz Khan.” Adopt the variant reading in the text, 
“‘ Infidels of J&jnagar.”’ 

» 358, end of paragraph 3. For “ Salin-nawin” read “ Salin NGyin (Mughal).” 

» 362. To Note 1 add: See Thornton, vol. iii. “‘ Mewassee,” Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
1874, page 240, and infra, Vol. III. p. 138. 

1, 375, last line. For * Tilibhat (Pilibhit),” read “ Talpat.”’ 

» 393, to Note 2, add, “ Properly Chol or Chol-jarad. See infra, Vol. III. p. 
409, Vol. IV. p. 94.” 

» 398, line 7. Put the semicolon after Darbela, and the comma after Jaisi. 

» 465. For “ Kansu-i Mahpur,’’ read ‘‘ Kansu-l Mahfis.” 

1» 509, in Note 1. For “ Zanzan”’ read “ Zauzan,” 

» 530. Strike out the note. Ajdadhan in the Panj&b must be intended. 


XXV1 ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


VOLUME IIT. 


Page 104, last line, read, ‘In this campaign Yak-lakhi, the private servant of the 
Sultfn, was slain by the Miw&ttis.” Yak-lakhi was a name like Hazfr- 
dinari. See J.A.S.B. 1874, vol. i. p. 287. The passage of Firishta 
referred to in the note is in Vol. I. p. 256. 

», 268, 261. ** Hasan K4ngu.” The name is so written here and in other places, 
but the better known form is ‘‘ Gangu.” 

260, 8 lines from bottom. To the name “ Karra,” add note: “ Kari or Kaira.”’ 

» 265. For “ 1350 a.v.” read “ 1351." 

9 287. To Twelfth Mukaddama add note: ‘ Ascended the throne Safar, 745 a.. 

(June, 1344 a.p.).”—- Tértkh-1 Mubdrak-Shdhi. 

9» 369. “ Ashrdfu-1 Mamalik,” read “ Ishrafu-l Mamaltk.”’ 

», 400. For “1408 ” read “ 1398 a.p.” 

», 401. To the note add: ‘* See p. 481 tnfrd.” 

», 414. To the word “ Siydwals,’’ add as a note “ Yashwals,.”’ 

» 421, 8 lines from bottom. For “ Passing by Rudanah,”’ read “‘ not passing over 

the river,” and add note: See tnfrd, page 488. 

» 477. For “ Salandoz,” read ‘ Sildoz.” 

», 481. To the note add reference: ‘* See p. 401.” 

» 545, line 8. To the word “ silent,” add note: See p. 224, supra. 

624, note. “ Shutur-garbah.’—Some light may perhaps be thrown on this 
passage by referring to the story in which, in consequence of a vow, a 
camel was offered for sale at two rupees, but not without the cat on its neck 
at the price of 250. This is referred to in the Bagh o Bahar, in the 
Story of the First Darwesh, “ The two are to be sold together, not the 
garden alone, like the cat on the camel’s neck.’’ As in corrupt boroughs 
in England a worthless article often brought a high price when a vote 
went with it, or as, in the high political excitement of former days, straws 
were offered for sale in the streets and seditious broadsides were given 
away with them. 
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VOLUME IV. 


» 9. “ Sar-burdah-ddr,” read “ Sar-pardah ddr.” 

», 22, line 2. “ Main,” read ‘“ Main,”’ and for the note “MfnaP” substitute 
** Main or Munj is a name of a subdivision of Ranghar R&jpats inhabiting 
Sirhind and the Bahat Dofb.”—Blochmann’s Ain-i Akbari, p. 626. 

» 54,11 lines from bottom. For “ Main,” read “‘ Main.” 

, 63, end of paragraph 2. Insert “the” before ‘* Mawas.”’ 

, 144, Add to Note 1: “ Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii. p. 81.” 

, 233. Add to Note 1: “ The correct name is Siyurghtamish.”’— Blochmann. 

» 261. To “ Maidfni R&o” add a note: Properly “ Medini Rao.” 

», 289. Add to the Memoir of Shaikh Zain the note given as an Addendum in 
Vol. V.; also the reference: See Proceedings of As. Soc. of Bengal, 1878, 
p. 166. 

» 307. To Fath Khan Hirawi, add a note: “See Proceedings of As. Soc. Bengal 
for December, 1873.” 

»» 321, middle. For “ Kutb Sh&h, King of Bengal,” read “ Kutb Sh&h (or Kh4n), 
officer of the King of Bengal,’’ and add note: See tnfrd, p. 333. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. XXVil 


Page 3665, line 3. For “ Muyid Beg,” read “ Muayyad Beg.” 


3” 


385, last line, “‘ Maulani Muhammad Binor.’’ Add note: “ Probably Bandri, 
from the town of Bandr (vide supra, p, 249), north of Ambala, a place 
famous for its saints and learned men.” _ 

507, paragraph 2. “ Patna,” add note: More probably Panna. 

540, paragraph 2. For ‘“ Saklain,” read “ Siklain,” and for ‘“ Husn,” read 
‘s Hisn.” 

551. “ Lafganddrs,” add note: This probably means tufangddrs, even if it is not 
a mistranscription of that word. 


VOLUME V. 


41, paragraph 2. For “ Kanwars,” read “‘Gaw&rs’’ or ‘ Gowars,” and add 
note: See infra, p. 193, and Journ. As. Soc. Beng. for 1874, Index. 
35, in note 5. For “ audhaili,”’ read andhali. 
45, four lines from end. ‘ Kanjars.” This should no doubt be read ‘“ Gan- 
jars,”’ s.¢. treasurers. 
152, middle. “ Ammi Kulstim,” read ‘‘ Umm Kulsém.” 
167, last line. For ‘“ Sh&h”’ read “ S&h.”’ 
173, line 7 from bottom. For “the mine,” read “ the other mine.” 
189, line 2, paragraph 3. For “ Bahakr&,”’ read “‘ Baikra.”’ 
199, line 6. ‘‘ Chinese house.’ Add note: * One built of enamelled tiles.’ 
246. To note at foot of table add: “ The 14th year began on the 24th Ramaz&n. 
The 15th on the 3rd Shaww4l. For date of Akbar’s death, see Bloch- 
mann’s Ain-t Akbari, vol. i. p. 212.” 
246. Note 1. For Khatifa Ildhi, read “ Khalifatu-llah.” 
259, end of paragraph 2. ‘‘ Ghazals in mystic language,” read “ Ghazals of 
Hafiz, who is called Lisdau-i ghaib. See Vol. IV. p. 510.” 
265, note 2. For ‘‘ reputed,” read “‘ adopted.” 
273, note 3. For “Sanjari,” read “ Sijizi.”” Sfstan, or Sijistan, makes its 
adjective Sijizi, and although the text has Sanjari, there is no doubt 
Sijizi is the right word. 
278, paragraph 2. For “ Khari, Janiba, Bhukiyal, and J&t,” read “ Khattri 
(or Khattar), Jantha, Bhdgiy4l, and Chibh.” See Blochmann’s Ain, 
pp. 456, 487. 
280, line 2 from end. For “ Kulchin,” read “‘ Kitchin.” 
300, paragraph 2. For ‘“‘ Fath Khan Tibati,” read “ Fath Khfn Battani.” 
323, paragraph 3, line 8. For ‘’Ali Kuli,” read “ Muhammad Kuli.” 
330, paragraph 1. ‘“ Khang-eawar,” properly “* Khing-suwar.” 
384, paragraph 1. For “ Kis,” read ** Gest.” 
395, middle. To “ Safar’ make a note: “The Akbar-ndma says Rajab, which 
must be right.” 
407. For “ Tansanf,” read ‘‘ Tausani,” and erase the note. 
427, paragraph 3, line 1. ‘‘ Jalesar,” read “ Jalair.”’ 
430. In note. “ Tanna.” According to Mr. Blochmann he was called “ Nathu,” 
which means “ dwarf.” —Ain-i Akbari, vol. i. p. 38. 
463, line 1. “‘ Husain,” read “ Hasan.”’ 
478. Add note: “ For date of Bad&dni’s death (1004), see Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
for 1869, p. 143.” 
571, line 4. For “ Shabri,”’ read “ Sheri.” 


XXVlil ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


VOLUME VI. 


Page 150. Add note: ‘‘ Asad Beg died in the third year of the reign of Jahfngir and 
left 16 dacs of rupees behind him.”—-Kdmgdr Khan. 
»» 368, line 2 of note. “ Srihote,”’ read “ Srikote.”’ 
»» 423, lines 5 and 7. “ Mubfrak Khan,” read “‘ Mukarrab Khan.” 
»» £33, end of second paragraph. ‘‘Tirbang,’’ read “ Trimbak.” 
», 509, paragraph 3, line 1: ‘* deserted,” read “ defeated.” 


VOLUME VII. 


» Wl. In note. For “478,” read “ 578.” 

», 263, paragraph 2. For ‘“‘ Kunwar Raf,” read “ Kunwar Rim.” 
,, 305, 306. For “ Khan Zamfn,” read “‘ Khan Zaman Kh&n.” 

», 392, line 6. After “ Mu'izzu-d din,” tnsert “ (Jahandar Shah).” 
» 463-4. “ Muhakkim Singh,” read ‘*‘ Muhkam Singh.” 


VOLUME VIII. 


,, 170, line 4 from bottom. For “Bh&o Wiswas Raf, with,” read “ Bhéo with 
Wiswas Ras.” 


», 115, last paragraph. To the word Naw&b add note, “ The eunuch Jawed Khan, 
see post, pp. 120, 133.” 
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HISTORIANS OF INDIA. 


LXXXIV. 


MUKHTASIRU-T TAWARYKH. 


THe author has nowhere given a distinct title to his work, 
though he says it is a mukhtasir, or abridgment, of the 
accounts of ancient Sulténa. 

Neither the name of the author nor the date of the compo- 
sition is given; but as, amongst the general authorities which he 
mentions in his Preface, the latest is the [kbal-nama Jahangirt 
of Mu’tamad Khan, we may fairly assume that the work was 
written early during the reign of Shah Jahan. 

The author tells us that next to the knowledge of God and 
His Will the most important information to acquire is that de- 
rived from history; and that acquaintance with the circumstances 
of former kings, and their nobles and counsellors, is equal to the 
cap of Jamshid and the mirror of Alexander; that it also leads 
to reflections upon the instability of kings and kingdoms, which 
are always treading the road of annihilation: for when exalted 
autocrats, with their powerful families, their experienced ministers, 
their countless armies, and exhaustless treasuries, with all their 
pomp, splendour and dominion, are swept from off the earth, 
and no vestige of them remains, what doom can inferior creatures 
expect P 

After these moral reflections, he proceeds to inform us, that 
though he was endowed with a very small capacity, yet as he 
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associated much with the great, and with the chief officers of the 
government, and had heard many historical anecdotes during his 
intercourse with them, he thought it expedient to combine this 
information with that which he had derived from authentic 
histories, and compose a work calculated to yield gratification 
to those who should peruse it. ‘The histories he quotes are the 
Tartkh-t Mahmid Ghasnarct, Tartkh-i Sultan Shahadbu-d din 
Ghort, Tartkh-i Sultan ’Aldu-d din Khilji, Tartkh-i Sultan 
Muhammad Shéh, Tarikh-t Sultan Ghiydsu-d din Tughhik Shah, 
Tarikh-+ Sultan Firos Shah, Tartkh-t Afaghana, Zafar-ndma 
Timirt, Akbar-ndma of Abi-l Fazl, Zabakat-i Akbari, Ikbal- 
nama Jahdngiri, and Rajdvalt. 

He devotes his work chiefly to the Sovereigns of Dehli, but he 
also adds a short account of the Kings of Gujarat, M4lwa, the 
Dakhin, Bengal, Jaunpur, Kashmir, Sind, and Multan, all which 
provinces, after undergoing various vicissitudes, came to be in- 
cluded within the Empire of Jalélu-d din Muhammad Akbar. 

The copy which I have examined is unfortunately imperfect. 
It contains none of these minor histories, and does not carry 
down the Dehli history later than 962 a.u., just before the 
accession of Akbar; but this is of very little consequence, for the 
Mukhtasiru-t Tawdrikh has been followed verbatim by the better- 
known Khuldsatu-t Tawarikh, which exhibits one of the most 
impudent plagiarisms that even India can produce; for the 
Khulasat mentions every conceivable authority in existence, but 
carefully excludes this one, from which, up to a certain period, it 
not only derived its chief information, but its very language, even 
in many instances to the transcription of the poetical quotations. 


CONTENTS. 


Preface, pp. 1 to 10—Praise of India, its fruits, animals, 
flowers, cities, etc., pp. 11 to 30—Indrapat, Tughlikabad, and 
ancient Dehli, pp. 30 to 35—Description of Shah-Jahandbéd, 
pp. 36 to 388—History of the Hindd Kings of Ujjain, Dehli, etc., 
pp. 88 to 84—The Ghaznivide Dynasty, pp. 84 to 110—The 
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Ghorians, Khiljis, Saiyids, and Afgh&ns, pp. 111 to 2388—Babar, ” 
pp- 238 to 253—Humiayin, pp. 253 to 290. 

S1ze—8vo. The imperfect volume consists of 352 pages of 
15 lines to each page. 

The following extract is among the passages copied by the 
Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh, and shows a ridiculous tendency to ex- 
‘aggeration. [The translation was made by a munshi, and was 
revised by Sir H. M. Elliot.) 

The only copy I have seen of the Mukhtasiru-t Tawdrikh is in 
one of the Royal Libraries at Lucknow. 


EXTRACT. 
A Description of Hindustan. 


India is a very large country, and it is so extensive that other 
countries are not equal to a hundredth part of it. Notwith- 
' standing its extensive area, it is populated in all places. It 
abounds in all quarters and every district with cities, towns, 
villages, caravanserais, forts, citadels, mosques, temples, monas- 
teries, cells, magnificent buildings, delightful gardens, fine trees, 
pleasant green fields, running streams, and impetuous rivers. On 
all the public roads and streets strong bridges are made over 
every river and rill, and embankments also are raised. Lofty 
minarets are made at the distance of each kos to indicate the road, 
and at every two parasangs inns are built of strong masonry for 
travellers to dwell in and take rest. At each inn can be obtained 
every kind of food and drink, all sorts of medicine, and all kinds 
of necessary instruments and utensils. On all roads shadowy 
and fruitful trees are planted on both sides. Wells and tahks are 
dug which contain fresh and sweet water in abundance. The 
passengers go along the roads under the shadow of the trees, 
amusing themselves, eating the fruits and drinking cold water, 
as if they were taking a walk among the beds of a garden. The 
merchants, tradesmen and all travellers, without any fear of 
thieves and robbers, take their goods and loads safe to their dis- 
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tant destinations, The whole of this country is very fertile, and 
the productions of Yrén, Turdn, and other climates are not equal 
to those of even one province of Hindistan. In this country 
there are also mines of diamonds, ruby, gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and iron. The soil is generally good, and so productive that in 
a year it yields two crops, and in some places more. All kinds 
of grain, the sustenance of human life, are brought forth in such 
quantities that it is beyond the power of pen to enumerate. 
Of these productions the sukhdds rice is the best. Its qualities 
and flavour are beyond all praise. It is equally palatable to 

kings and the common people, It is incomparable in tenderness 

and sweetness, and has a very agreeable smell and taste. The 

rich and great men, and those who are fond of good living, 

think that no other food is so excellent. Men of refined and 

delicate taste find great relish in eating the fruits of Hindidstdn. 

A separate book would have to be written if a full detail were 

given of all the different kinds of fruits which are produced in 

spring and autumn, describing all their sweetness, fragrance, and 
flavour. 


Gr 
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KHULASATU-T TAWARIKH 


OP 


-SUBHAN RAY. 


Tarts is a well-known general history of India. It was com- 
posed by Munshi Subhdén Raéi Khattri, an inhabitant of Pattiala. 
Many copies fail to give the name of the author,’ and the 
Ma-dsiru-l Umard quotes the work merely as being written by a 
Hindd, without giving his name, in a passage which has been 
wrongly translated, as being ‘“ written in Hinddi language.’’? 

It was written in 1107 a.a. (1695-6 a.p.), and occupied, we 
are told by the author, two years in its composition. This, how- 
ever, may be doubted, for the work is chiefly a copy from the 
Hukhtasiru-t Tawdrtkh, noticed above; although there is no 
acknowledgment of the extent to which the author is indebted 
to that anonymous work. Notwithstanding which, he has the 
impudence to tell us in his Preface, that he has stolen nothing 
from any one, but composed the work himself—a declaration 
which, as he was under no‘necessity to make it, of itself excites 
suspicions of his honesty. 

The author indulges in the same moral reflections, and assigns 
the same reasons for writing this history, as had already been 
given by the author of the Mukhtasiru-t Zawdrikh, and have 
been quoted in that article. 


1 This is the case with the one in the Mackensie Collection (vol. ii. p. 121), 
where it is stated that the author “describes himself as the translator of the 
Singhdsan Battist, the Padmdvati, and Rajdvali,’’—a statement not authorized by any 
copy I have seen. 

2 Oriental Quarterly Magasine, vol. iv. p. 269. 
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The opening chapters, which are the best portion of the work, 
give a good account of the products of Hindistén, and its 
Geography, as known in the time of Aurangzeb. He confines 
the history of the Ghaznivides to the transactions in India alone, 
and in consequence absurdly reduces the number of their reigns 
to seven. In the reigns of the early Kings of Dehli he does 
not enter into much more detail; yet, notwithstanding the brief- 
ness of the narrative, he occasionally indulges in poetical quota- 
tions and needless digressions ; as where he describes the seasons 
of spring, summer, autumn, and winter in the Ghaznivide 
history; and gives us an account of the various games in the 
reign of Kai-Kub&éd; of fireworks, and of a famine, in the reign 
of Jalélu-d din; and of wine and its effects, in the reigns of 
Shahébu-d din and *Al&u-d din, 

His accounts of the reigns of the first four Mughal Emperors 
are copious, considering the nature of the work; but he has 
said very little of Shéh Jah4n, excusing himself on the ground 
of Waris Khan's having already written a copious history of 
that Emperor's reign. His account of the contests between 
Aurangzeb and his brothers is very full, and he closes with 
the period when that Emperor has succeeded in getting rid of 
his rivals, and has no longer a competitor for the throne. 
Beyond this period he enters into no particulars, though he wrote 
in the fortieth year of the reign. 

He gives no separate history of the independent monarchies of 
India, such as of the Dakhin, Bengal, Gujar&t, etc., but merely 
gives a brief account of each king’s reign, when he comes to 
mention the final absorption of each province in the Mughal 
Empire. Thus, the Kings of Multan are treated of in the reign 
of Babar, the Kings of Malwa, Gujarat, Bengal, Kashmir, Sind, 
and the Dakhin in the reign of Akbar. The accounts of the 
Kings of Multan and Kashmir are given at greater length than 
the others. 

The work is better known to the public by the Urdi transla- 
tion, called the A’rdish-i Mahfil, of Mir Sher ’Ali Ja’fari, with 
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the poetical designation of Afsos, son of Saiyid “Alf Muzaffar 
KhAn, and one of Dr. Gilchrist’s chief coadjutors in the editing 
and correcting of his useful Hinddstani publications, such as the 
Badgh-i Urdé, a translation of the Gulistin, Kuliydt-i Sauda, and 
WNasr-i Be-nazir. The beginning of this translation was printed 
in Calcutta in a folio volume in 1808. Sher ’Ali Afsos repre- 
sents that he has not made a literal translation, but added or 
rejected as he thought proper. He has made the greatest altera- 
tions in the accounts of the sibas and sarkdrs, and the least in 
the accounts of forts, and none at all in the revenues of the pro- 
vinces, as he has no means of bringing down the information to 
his own time. [He has kept, he says, many passages relating to 
the miracles and marvels of Sifts merely for conformity with the 
original work; and for the same reason he has retained many 
marvellous statements about Hindi devotees and temples, 
although they are contrary to reason, and he is not the man to 
believe them.] The beginning of this translation had already 
been made, when, at the instigation of Mr. Harington, he was 
induced to continue the work from the time of the Muhammadan 
Emperors. The latter portion has never been printed, but is 
stated by M. Garcin de Tassy to exist in manuscript in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta.! 

There is little to indicate that this work was written by a 
Hindi, except that the date of composition is recorded, not only 
in the Hijra and Julds years, but in the era of the Kali-yug, 
Bikramajit, and Sélivéhana.® 

The Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh professes to be founded on the best 
authorities, no less than twenty-seven being quoted by name, of 
which those which are the rarest are the History of Mahmud 
Subuktigin by Maulan&é ’Unsuri, History of Sultan Shahabu-d 


1 Histoire de la Littérature Hindous et Hindoustani, vol. i. p. 31. 

2 [It is written with the intolerance and virulence of a bigoted Musulmfn, and 
earefally records many stories about Musulmf&n saints and their tombs. So it would 
appear to have proceeded from the pen of a Musulm&n rather than a Hindd. But 
this, though a ground for presumption as to the authorship, is by no means con- 
clusive.] 
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din Ghori, History of Sultan ’Aldu-d din Khilji, Tarikh-1 Firosz- 
shahi by ‘Izzu-d din Khélidkhéni,! the History of the Afghans 
by Husain Khén, the History of Akbar by “At&é Beg Kazwini, 
and the Tarikh-i Bahddur-shdhi, containing the history of Gujarat. 
Whether these works were really read and examined may be 
questioned, for there is nothing in this history which would seem 
to be derived from these unusual sources of information. 

Many verses, some said to be original, and some extracted 
from various authors, are inserted in different passages of the 
narrative, to which they were considered appropriate. 

[Colonel Lees, in his article upon Indian Historians in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (n.s. vol. iii.), has 
bestowed very great praise upon the author of the Khuldsatu-t 
Tawartkh. He says, “It is one of the most carefully compiled 
general histories of India I know of. The author commences 
with the Péudus, and brings his narrative down to the end of 
the year 1107 a.n. It was continued for some years later by 
another hand; and here I may mention, as an instance of how 
desirable it is to print the texts of all the valuable histories of 
India compiled in former times we can, that the author of the 
well-known Siyaru-d Muta-akhkhirin, who wrote his history when 
Lord Hastings was Governor-General, ‘has transferred almost the 
whole of this work to his pages verbatim, without ever once 
mentioning the author’s name. A more glaring instance of 
plagiarism it would be impossible to conceive; yet the author of 
the Siyar has a great reputation, especially among European 
writers, and the name of the modest Subhan Rai, the real his- 
torian, is probably wholly unknown. To make matters woree, 
this dishonest copyist says, in the preface of his book, that he 
found a few pages of an old book, prepared by some munshi for 
one of the Muhammadan Emperors, which he made use of, but 
it was full of mistakes, which he corrected. This is nothing else 
but a barefaced falsehood ; for if there are mistakes in Subhdn 


1 [This work and its author, whose name has not been found elsewhere, are not 
given in a MS. belonging to the R. Asiatic Society to which I have referred. } 
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Rar's history, he has copied them all, and made very many of his 
own besides. Another dishonest writer translated the same his- 
‘tory into Hindustani, and giving it a new name, the A'rdish-¢ 
Mahfil, passed it off as an original composition. He was, how- 
ever, more honest than the other, as, though he denies that his 
book is a translation, he acknowledges some obligation.” 

Col. Lees and Sir H. M. Elliot are thus in direct antagonism ; 
but if Sir Henry’s judgment was correct, Subh4n Réi was the 
great plagiarist, and he must be deprived of the praise which 
Col. Lees has bestowed upon him. The discovery of the 
Mukhtasiru-t Tawdrikh makes it possible also that the author 
of the Siyar was veracious, when he said that he used the book 
of an old munshf. Still, his statement was disingenuous, for 
the Khuldsatu-t Tawdérikh could hardly have been unknown to 
him, and it would have been more honest to have made some 
direct reference to that well-known work. The censure cast by 
Col. Lees on the author of the A’rdish-i Mahfi is still less 
deserved, for Sher ’Ali, in his title-page, states that his book was 
‘derived from the contents of the Khuldsatu-t Tawértkh.” Like 
many other authors and translators, he has magnified his own 
labours, but the book is not a mere translation. To say 
nothing of the elegance of the composition, there is a good deal 
of additional matter in it, and it contains accounts of things 
which happened long after the date of the Khu/dsat, such as the 
establishment of the British Government, and the building of 
Calcutta. ]} 


CONTENTS. 


Preface, p. 1—Hindistén, its products and men, p. 12— 
Descriptive Geography of the siudas, p. 283—Hindi Rajas, p. 
94—The Ghaznivides, p. 172—Muhammadan Kings of Dehli, 


1 Quoique cet ouvrage ait pour base un livre Persan intitulé Khuldsatu-t Tatodrikh, 
qui est dfi au munshi Subh4n R&i de Patala, on peut le considérer neanmoins comme 
originale soit & cause de la quantité de faits qu’ Afsos a puisé ailleurs, soit parceque 
souvent loin de repéter les assertions hasardées de l’auteur Persan il en a rectifié les 
erreurs.”—-Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de la Littérature Hindout et Hindoustans.’'] 
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p- 196—Reign of Babar, p. 294—Reign of Humayun, p. 310— 
Reign of Akbar, p. 347—Reign of Jahangir, p. 441—Reign. of 
Shah Jahan, p. 479—Reign of Aurangzeb, p. 487. 

S1zE—Quarto ; containing 534 pages of 19 lines each. 

The Khuldsatu-t Tawartkh is one of the commonest works in 
India, and is not rare in Europe. There are several copies in 
the British Museum. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has a very 
good copy, with a few leaves deficient at the end, and there are 
two copies in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Library. 

Several copies, even from such widely distant places as Lon- 
don, Calcutta, Dehli, Patna, and Sahéranpur, all conclude with 
stating the date of Aurangzeb’s death; which, as the work 
was composed in the fortieth year. of his reign, must have been 
added by some transcriber in a very early copy; for though it 
is not improbable that any transcriber should add the date of 
the Emperor’s death, yet, unless the original entry had been 
very early, so many copies could not have concurred in giving it 
in the same form and words. 

[The Editor has translated the account of Dehli; but has 
not thought it necessary to give extracts from the historical 
part of the work. | 


EXTRACT. 
The Metropolitan Province of Shdh-Jahdn-dbad. — 


[In Hindd and Persian histories I have read that in ancient 
times the city of Hastinaépir was the capital of the rulers of 
Hindastén. This city stood upon the bank of the Ganges, and 
a great deal has been written about the (great) extent and size of 
this city in that age. It is very populous at the present time, 
but nothing like what it was in those old days. When dissensions 
broke out between the two royal races the Kauravas and P&n- 
davas, the latter removed from Hastin4pir to the city of Indar- 
prast on the Jumna, and made it their capital. A long while 
afterwards, in the year 440 of Bikraméjit, Raja Anang Pal 
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Tonaur! built the city of Dehli near to Indarprast. Afterwards 
Rai Pithaur4, in the year twelve hundred and something of 
BikramAjit, built a fort and city to which he gave his own name, 

Sultan Kutbu-d din Aibak and Sult4n Shamsu-d din Altamsh 
occupied the fort of Rai Pithaurdé. In the year 666 Hijra (1267-8 
A.D.) Sultan Ghiydsu-d din Balban built another fortress, which 
he called Shahr-zaghan2 In the year 686 Hijra (1287 a.p.) 
Sultén Mu’izzu-d din Kai-Kubéd built another city of handsome 
edifices on the Jumna, to which he gave the name of Kili-gari. 
Amir Khusri extols this city in his Kirdnu-s Sa’adain. Sultan 
Jalélu-d din Khilji founded the city Kishk-l'al (red palace), 
and Sultan ’Alau-d din the city of Kushk-Siri and made them 
their respective capitals. Sultan Ghiyd&su-d din Tughlik Shah, 
in the year 725 Hijra (1325 a.p.), raised the city of Tughlik- 
4béd. His son, Sultan Muhammad Fakhru-d din Jauné, 
founded another city, and erected in it a palace of 1000 pillars. 
He also built some other fine mansions of red stone (rukhadm). In 
the year 755 Hijra (1854 a.p.) Sultén Firoz Shéh built the large 
city of Firoz-ab4d, and having cut the river Jumna, he conducted 
the water to his city. Three kes distant from the city he raised 
another palace, containing in it a lofty pillar, which still remains 
standing on a little hill, and is commonly called the ath of Firoz 
Shah. Sultén Mub4rak Shéh founded the. city of Mubérak-abad. 
In the year 943 Hijra (1536 a.p.) Nasiru-d din Muhammad Hum- 
4yan Badsh&h, having restored and repaired the fort of Indarprast, 
gave it the name of Din-pandh, and made it his royal residence. 
Sher Sh&h Afghdn, having pulled down the city known as 
Kiashk-Siri, built another one. Salfm Shah, his son, in the year 
953 Hijra (1546 a.p.) built the fort of Salim-garh, which still stands 
in the river Jumna, opposite the citadel of Shéh-Jahan-abad. 
Although each of the rulers of Hindistén founded a city, and 
made it the seat of his government, still in all parts of the 
dominions Dehli is famous as the capital of all the rulers of 
Hindistan. Inthe year 1048 a.u. (1638 a.p.), and in the twelfth 


1 (Tomar.] 2 (Tue Ardish-i Mahfil calls it * Marzaghan."’ } 
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year of his reign, Shah4bu-d din Muhammad Sh4h Jahén Bad- 
shéh-i Gh&z{ Séhib- Kirdn-i sAni built a city near Dehli, which he 
named Shéh-Jahén-Abad. Through the building of this great 
city, all the cities which have been mentioned as having been 
built by former kings have been eclipsed, and are included under 
the general name of Sha&h-Jah4n-4bad, just as the many rivers 
which fall into the eee are known only by the name of 
Ganges. | 
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LXXXVI. 


HAFT GULSHAN-I MUHAMMAD-SHAHY 


OFr 


MUHAMMAD HADY KAMWAR KHAN. 


MunammapD HApvi KAmwar Kuan is the author of this 
general history, which was written in a.H. 1132 (a.p. 1719-20), 
in the second year of Muhammad Shéh’s reign, after whom he 
names the work, though he dedicates no portion of it to an 
account of that Emperor. 

In a very wordy Preface, the author informs us, that, from an 
early period of his life, he took a delight in reading the history 
of kings and saints, and that, in consequence of his entering the 
service of the Emperor Aurangzeb, ‘‘the destroyer of all signs 
of superstition and idolatry,” and being employed in the Dakhin, 
he was for a long time precluded from pursuing his favourite 
occupation. He subsequently appears to have been reduced to 
great distress, ‘from the occurrence of certain miserable accidents, 
and he conceived a disgust for all the world and everything in 
it, insomuch that no taste for any kind of occupation remained in 
his mind.” 

In these afflicting circumstances ’In4yatu-llah Khan, ‘the best 
of ministers,” came forward to assist him, and he accompanied 
that officer on his return to the capital. While residing there, 
he seems to have been contented with his lot, for he tells us, with 
some exultation, that he considered the corner of a house, and an 
old mat to sit on, better than the lofty palaces of the lords of 
splendour and magnificence, and that he pursued his old studies 
with avidity. He preferred wandering among the pleasant leaves 
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of a book to a walk among the parterres of a flower-garden ; he 
altogether abandoned the fruitless attendance upon the gates of 
the proud and arrogant, and shook sorrow and discontent from 
the skirts of his heart. 

While he was so happily occupied in the revival of his former 
pursuits, he met with a severe affliction in the loss of his dearest. 
friend, who is spoken of in such terms that we are led to con- 
clude his bereavement to have been that of his wife, whose name 
the usual Oriental delicacy respecting females prevented his re- 
vealing for the information of his readers. ‘The fire of grief 
burnt up the harvest of his hopes, destroying the stock of his 
patience, and nothing remained to him but sighs and tears.” 

From this stupor of grief he was aroused by no human aid. 
On this occasion an invisible angel and a divine inspiration told 
him not to sorrow as one without hope, but to occupy his mind 
by composing some work, which might serve to hand down his 
name to posterity. In compliance with this philosophical advice, 
so secretly conveyed to him, he addressed himself to his task, and 
the result is before us, which he trusts will render the perusal 
of any other history devoted to the same period unnecessary. 

The Haft Gulshan-t Muhammad-ehaht is scarcely worthy of the 
important preliminaries which heralded its birth. But the author 
did not confine himself to this general history; he wrote four 
years afterwards a much more important work, called the 
Tazkira-i Chaghatdi, which is the subject of the next article, 
and he is the same Muhammad Hadi who wrote the Introduc- 
tion and Conclusion of the Autobiographical Memoirs of Jahangtr 
(No. LVI.). 

The present work may be considered an abridgment of 
Firishta. It comprises a general history of India, including all 
the minor dynasties; but the Kings of Dehli are not carried 
down later than Babar; and at the conclusion of the account of 
that conqueror, we are promised a completion of the history of 
the Timtrian family in a second volume, which promise has been 
fulfilled in the Tazkira-1 Chaghatdi. 
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This history is divided into Books and Chapters, principally 
styled Rose-gardens (Gulshan) and Rose-bushes (Gulban); and 
as it contains seven Books, it is entitled Haft Gulshan. 


CONTENTS. 


Preface, p. 1—Book I., in three Chapters: Chapter I., The 
Kings of Dehli, p. 10; II., The Kings of Jaunpur, p. 183; 
III., The Kings of M&lwé, p. 193—Book ITI., in two Chapters : 
Chapter I., The Kings of Gujarat, p. 225; II., The Kings of 
Khandesh, p. 262—Book III., in one Chapter, The Kings of 
Bengal, p. 276—Book IV., in five Chapters: Chapter I., The 
Béhmani Sulténs, p. 283; II., The Kings of Bijépir, p. 330; 
III., The Kings of Ahmadnagar, p. 382; IV., The Kings of 
Haidarabad, p. 417; V., The Barid-shéhi Dynasty, p. 482— 
Book V., in two Chapters: Chapter I., The J&ms of Sindh, 
p. 4386; II., The Kings of Multan, p. 440—Book VI., in one 
Chapter, The Kings of Kashmir, p. 449—Book VII., in one 
Chapter, The Saints and other Holy Personages of Hindustan, 
p. 469. 

A short extract is given as a specimen. 

Size—8vo., comprising 495 pages of 11 lines each. 

This history is not common in India. I only know two 
copies, of which the best is in the possession of the Raja of 
Tirna, in Central Do&b. 


EXTRACT. 
The Bahmani Sultans. 


The narrators of ancient history, after much investigation, 
have related with great exactness and precision that there was 
a person by name Hasan, who lived in a state of extreme in- 
digence, and was a servant of one Gangi, a Brahmin, who held 
some rank and honour in the Court of Sultan Muhammad 
Tughlik, King of Dehli. This astrologer possessed a small 
piece of land, which the King had granted to him for his — 
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maintenance, and he employed Hasan to till it. One day, as 
Hasan was driving the plaugh, he saw a hole in the ground, and 
on examining it, he discovered there a jar full of gold mohurs. 
He covered it with earth in the same manner as he found it, 
and informed Géngi of it. GAngd took Hasan to the King, 
and represented the matter to him. The Sultdn praised Hasan 
for his honesty, admitted him among the commanders of a 
hundred,! and took him into his favour. Gradually his rank 
increased to such a degree, that he was appointed, above all the 
Mughal mercenaries, Governor of Kulbarga? and its vicinity. 
Gangii the astrologer, his old master, on examining his horo- 
scope, found signs of his becoming a King, and received @ 
promise from him that, in the days of his sovereignty, he would 
assume the name of Gangi as part of his royal title. 

Sultan Muhammad Tughlik, being a very cruel prince, put 
the amire of Sind, Dakhin, and Gujarét to death. But the 
Almighty God saved Hasan from destruction. The Sultén 
having invested him with the title of Zafar Khan, and, conferred 
on him Bhakkar, which was one of the dependencies of Bhakhri, 
in jayér, went to Gujarat, and thence turned his course towards 
Thatta, where the army of death attacked him, and sent him to 
the world of nonentity. 

1 Briggs reads the passages where these words occur as “‘ Amir Jadida,”’ “ the 
new officers,” a term given to the newly-converted Mughals; and he has a note 
upon them in volume i. p. 429. But the original of that passage, and of all others 
where the words occur, give “ Amirdn-t Sada,” which would imply that they were 
‘‘Commanders of a hundred men.” [See supra, Vol. III. p. 252, note.] NaGru-l 
Hakk styles Hasan a Turk Sip&hi, so that he must have been enrolled among the 
foreign mercenaries. Firishta calls him an Afghan. 

2 This city received the name of Hasanfbfd. Col. Briggs says that this name, 
which was given to Kulbarga by Hasan, is most inconsistently written in all the 
MSS. of Firishta as Ahsanabad; but it is not so in the lithographed copy, nor do 
the verses, which record its foundation, admit of any other reading than Hasan4b4d. 


{Iradat Khan calls it Ahsanibad.—See Scott’s Dakhin, vol. ii. p. 2, and supre, 
Vol. VII. p. 584.) 
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LXXXVII. 


TAZKIRA-I CHAGHATAYL 


Or 


MUHAMMAD HADY KAMWAR KHAN, 


[Tats work is sometimes called Tértkh-i Chaghatdi, but it must 
not be confounded with the history bearing that title by Mu- 
hammad Shafi’ Warid (No. LXXXVIII.). The author of the 
Tazkira was Muhammad Héd{ K&mwar Khén, who has been 
already noticed as the author of the Tatimma-t Waki’at-i Jahén- 
girt (No. LVI.),! and the Haft Gulshan (No. LXXXVI.). The 
Taszkira-i Chaghatdi is a general history of the Chaghatdi sove- 
reigns in two parts, The first commences with an account of the 
origin of the Mongols, and of Changiz Khan, and goes down to 
the death of Jahangir. The second part, which is the more 
important and useful, begins with the death of Jahangir, and 
ends with the seventh year of Muhammad Shah, a.m. 1137 
(1724 a.p.). 

In writing about this author, Colonel Lees says, “I do not 
know the exact limits of the period within which this author 
flourished ; but it is evident that he was contemporary with 
Aurangzeb for a considerable portion of his reign, and, for some 
portion of the time, at least, had good opportunities of obtaining 
accurate information. I find that in the forty-fifth year of his 


1 Suprd, Vol. VI. p. 392. 
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reign, he went, in company with the Paymaster General Kifayat 
Khan bin Arshad Kh&én, Kh&fi, to Ahmad4béd; and as he has — 
brought down his history only to the sixth year of Muhammad 
Shah's reign, or a.H. 1186,! and Kh&fi Kh&n has continued his to 
the fourteenth year of the same reign, or 1144 a.u., we may con- 
clude that Kamwar Khan was not the later of the two. He opens 
his history modestly stating that he commeneed it after he had 
completed the compilation of the Haft Gulehan (No. LX XXVI.). 
He continues, ‘I humbly crave the students of history, regard- 
less of the impropriety of the words I have used, or the want of 
elegance in my style, to take into their consideration, and do me 
the justice to remember, that without any royal order, and with- 
out the aid or assistance of any of the nobles of the times, which 
in an undertaking of this important nature is very necessary, 
how many nights I have turned into days and vice versd, and 
what anxiety of mind I have suffered, in communicating the 
information contained in this history in a new form.’ The author 
was appointed Controller of the Household of Prince Muhammad 
Ibr&him, and received an increase of pay and the title of Kamwar 
Khan, in the second year of the reign of Bahadur Shéh Shah 
’Alam, and he received a kAtl’at from the Emperor in the follow- 
ing year. He was in a position then to know what was going 
on; and the apparently straightforward manner in which he has 
Written his history inspires the confidence of the reader.” 

From incidental observations in the pages of the book, it 
appears that the author was diwdn, bakhsht and khdnsdman, in 
the time of Bahadur Sh4h, and that he afterwards held the office 
of dérogha of the treasury of the ahadts. In the later years of 
the work it is little more than a record of appointments and 
promotions, with the concomitant presents and offerings.*] 

1 [* So far the Bengal Asiatic Society’s copy. Mr. Morley says the Royal Asiatic 


Society’s copy is continued for another year.’’} 
2 [See Mr. Morley’s Catalogue, and Col. Lees’ Article, Journ. R. A. 8S. (New 


Series), vol. iii. p. 456. ] 
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EXTRACTS. 
Accession of Shah Jahan. 


[Yaminu-d daula Asaf Khén, ’Azam Khan and other nobles 
defeated the army of Shahriy4r in the vicinity of Lahore. They 
entered the city, made Shahriy4r prisoner, and blinded him. 
Bulaki and the other sons of Déniy4l and Khusrd were put in 
chains, and imprisoned in the fort of L&hore.] 


Death of Bahddur Shah. 


[Bahadur Shéh died on the night of the 20th Muharram, 1024 
A.H. (9th Feb. 1615). Great confusion immediately followed in the 
royal camp, and loud cries were heard on every side. The amirs 
and officials left the royal tents in the darkness of the night, and 
went off to join the young princes. Many persons of no party, and 
followers of the camp, unmindful of what fate had in store for them, 
were greatly alarmed, and went off to the city with their families. 
Ruffians and vagabonds began to lay their hands upon the goods 
of many. The streets were so crowded that it was difficult to 
pass along them, and houses could not be found to accommodate 
the people. Several persons were to be seen seeking refuge in 
one little shop. Friends and relations were unable to answer the 
calls made upon them. Great disturbances arose in the armies 
of the Princes, and none of the great men had any hope of - 
saving their lives. The soldiers loudly demanded their pay and 
allowances, and joining the unceremonious servants, they made 
use of foul and abusive language, and laid their hands on every- 
thing they found. Fathers could do nothing to help their sons, 
nor sons for their fathers. Every man had enough to do in taking 
eare of himself, and the scene was like the day of judgment.: 
Informers brought in news that Prince Muhammad Karim, son 
of Prince ’Azimu-sh Shén, had left his own camp and gone off 
towards that of MahAbat Khén and Khén-zam4n, sons of the 
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late Kh4n-khénan, and no one knew what his intentions were. 
Every one, small and great, looked upon *"Azimu-sh Shan as the 
successor ; for he had soldiers, artillery, elephants, treasure, and 
implements of war two-fold more than all his three brothers. 
Except Amiru-l umard Bakhshiu-| Mulk (Zi-1 fikér Kh&n), all 
the royal nobles were in his favour. It was probable that he 
would draw up his forces at once, and not give his adversanes 
time to assemble theirs. | 
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TARYKH-I CHAGHATAY 


OF 


MUHAMMAD SHAFI’, TEHARANY. 


[Tu1s work is also found bearing the names Mir-dtu-1 Waridat 
and Térikh-t Muhammad-Shdhi. The author was Muhammad 
Shafi’-i Tehardni, whose poetical soubriquet was Warid. He tells 
his readers that he was born in Hindust&n, but that his father, 
Muhammad Sharif, and his ancestors, were natives of Teharan. 
Up to the age of forty-one he had done nothing to hand his 
name down to posterity, and while he was regretting his wasted 
life. and considering what work he should undertake, he was 
visited by his friend, Mirza "Inéyatu-llah “Atufat Khan, at 
whose instance he composed this history. He goes on to say, 
“From the year 1100 a.u., the greater portion of what I have 
recorded I have myself seen, and that which I heard from trust- 
worthy persons I took the utmost pains in sifting and inquiring 
into, and whatever statements I had the slightest doubt about I 
discarded. But from the commencement of the war of the late 
Sultén Muhammad A’zam up to the present time, or for twenty- 
two years, I have seen everything with my own eyes.” The 
Work is written in an elegant, but somewhat difficult style. It 
begins with the history of B&bar, and includes part of the reign 
of Muhammad Shéh down to the withdrawal of Nadir Sh&h in 
1739. He closes his work with the following statement : 

“After the departure of Nadir Shah, a Royal Order was 
issued to the following effect: ‘ All public officers should occupy 
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themselves in the discharge of their ordinary duties, except the 
historians. These should refrain from recording the events of 
my reign, for at present the record cannot be a pleasant one. 
The reins of Imperial or Supreme Government have fallen from 
my hands. I am now the viceroy of N&dir Shéh.’ Notwith- 
standing that the nobles and great officers of the Court, hearing 
these melancholy reflections of the Emperor, in many compli- 
mentary and flattering speeches recommended him to withdraw 
this order, His Majesty would not be satisfied. Consequently, 
being helpless, all the historians obeyed the royal mandate, and 
laid down their pens.” 

The work is not a very long one. The copy used by Colonel 
Lees was a royal octavo of 668 pages, 15 lines to the page. 
There is a copy and several extracts of the work in the library 
of Sir H. M. Elliot.1] 


EXTRACT. 


(Nédir Sh&éh), calling Burhénu-l Mulk before him, sent 
him to the presence of Muhammad Shéh, having determined 
upon this treaty, that the Emperor of Hinddstén should come to 
have an interview with him, and that he should not be sparing 
of his money and goods. He on his part would hold fast to the 
treaty, and the sovereignty and the whole kingdom, as formerly, 
should remain in the possession of his brother monarch. 

Burhanu-l Mulk was admitted to the presence for the pur- 
pose of delivering this message. Next morning Niz4mu-l Mulk 
went before the Shah to arrange matters, and the Shah came 
as far as the door of the tent to meet him. 

The following day Muhammad Shéh proceeded there, riding in 
a light litter. As he entered the tent, Nadir Shah came respect- 
fully forward, and they, taking one another’s hands, sat down 


1 [This article has been chiefly derived from Col. Lees’ article in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (Nn.s. vol. iii.), and his translations of the two Extracts 
above quoted have been adopted ; but the passages had been picked out by Sir H. M. 
Elliot, and were translated for him by a munshé.] 
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together upon the same masnad, The coffee-bearer first presented 
coffee to Nédir Shéh, and he with his own hands courteously 
presented it to Muhammad Shh, and said, ‘Since you have 
done me the honour to come here, you are my brother, and may 
you remain happy in the empire of Hindustan.” 

After two hours, Muhammad Shéh returned to his own camp, 
and diffused comfort among the dejected chiefs of Hindustan. 
It had been determined that both Kings should march together 
towards Shah-Jah4n4béd. So on Friday, the 8th of Zi-1 hijja, in 
the year 1151 a.n. (8th March, 1739), the two Emperors reached 
Dehli. Naw&b Burhdnu-l] Mulk was present there at the time, 
bat on the following morning he died. On the night of the third 
day from that Friday, this extraordinary circumstance occurred, 
that some people of Hind&st4n raised a report that Muhammad 
Shéh had made away with Nadir Sh4h. When this rumour 
spread through the city, every man cut down with his sword 
each vanquished one without compassion. The Persians, hearing 
of the murder of their master, lost all self-control, and three 
thousand or more of them were put to death. 

About midnight, the officers of Nadir Sh4h, frightened and 
trembling, represented the state of affairs to the Shéh. The 
Shéh, angry at being aroused, said, ‘‘ The men of my army are 
maliciously accusing the people of Hinddst&n, so that I should 
kill a number of them, and give the signal for plunder.” But 
when this information was repeated over and over again to 
the Shéh, he seized his sword, and in the Mosque of Rasadu-d 
danla (which is situated near the court of the superintendent of 
the police), he himself made that sword a standard, and issued 
the order for slaughter. 

From that night till five hours of the following day, man, 
woman, animal, and every living thing which came under the eyes 
of the Persians, was put to the sword, and from every house 
ran a stream! of blood. At last Muhammad Sh&h mounted, and 
went to the Shéh to make intercession for God’s people. Na&dir 


1 Lit. “A Tigris,” 
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Shéh, out of consideration for him, willingly acceded to his 
wishes, gave orders that the Persians should immediately cease 
from further slaughter, and desist from this unseemly work. In 
short, a proclamation of quarter was made, and the cry of this 
glad tidings resounded on all sides. 

After this, Nadir Sh&h remained for some days, and collecting 
a great deal of treasure and wealth, he set out towards the 
capital of Tran. On the way to Latti, the ruler of Sind, who 
had come out with hostile designs, was defeated by Nadir Shah 
with very little trouble, and obliged to submit. On the day 
Nadir Sh&h set out for the capital of Tr4n, a notice was sent 
to Ful4éd Khan, the superintendent of the police of Hindastan, 
intimating that not one of the Persians remained in Hindustan. 
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LXXXIX. 


BURHANU-L FUTUH 


OF 


MUHAMMAD ’ALY. 


THis rare work, immediately after the usual praises of the 
Creator and the Prophet, commences with an eulogium on 
History. It informs us that stories of ancient heroes operate as 
@ warning to posterity, and those relating to the manners and 
customs of great men and powerful monarchs form a rule for 
the existing sovereigns of the world. For proud men and 
warriors, History is the surest means of knowing what acts every 
one has performed according to his power and understanding ; 
what balls were struck by what bats, and how the games were 
won; how the swords of revenge were drawn against enemies, 
and how they were destroyed ; how some by their arts, machina- 
tions and prudence, saved themselves from the hands of their 
adversaries, and how others, by the force of their arms and 
courage, conquered the countries of the world; what heroism 
warriors have displayed, and how with their swords, battle-axes, 
arrows, lances and daggers, they have cut off or broken the heads 
of foes, and darkened, as with night, the fields of battle with 
the dust of their feet. From History also may be known what 
learned man flourished at what time; when a certain poet com- 
posed his poems; at what time a certain prose work was 
compiled ; what miracle was performed by such a saint at such a 
time; what physician flourished at such a period; what cali- 
grapher acquired fame in his profession, and at what time. 
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“As the advantages,” he continues, “of this branch of 
learning are clearly obvious, and the motives to study it have 
been fully shown, this mean and sinful person, this criminal, 
shameful, forlorn, and abashed, embarrassed and distressed ; this 
drowned in the ocean of fault and sin; this bad character and 
blackfaced one; this hoper of forgiveness from God, the Protector 
of great and small, viz. Muhammad °Ali, son of Muhammad 
Sadik-al Hasni-al Naishdptri-al Hanafi, compiled this history, 
which is extracted from many other similar works, in an ex- 
ceedingly condensed form, and to the extent of his power took 
great care in adjusting the dates. Thus the periods of the births 
and deaths of the different kings, and the actions of different 
governors, may be found in the course of these narratives. He 
has produced a polished mirror, in which are reflected all the 
prophets, saints, learned men, poets, sovereigns, princes, philo- 
sophers, ministers, saiyids, and physicians. Having for many 
years dived into the depths of books, he brought out these 
pearls from those oceans.” 

The works which he quotes as his authorities are the Rausatu-s 
Safd, Habtbu-s Siyar, Firishta, Rausatu-l Ahbdb, ’A'lam-dra, 
Jahan-kushad, Tasktratu-l Fukahd, Taskiratu Shward, Zafar- 
nama, Tabakdi-t Akbart, Futth-i ’A’sam Kft, Gustdah of 
Hamdv-llah Mustaufi, Mas’tidi, Afsalu-t Tawdrikh, Jahdn-ard, 
Nisdmiya, Wassaf, Mwajam, Maalisu-l Miminin, Lubbu-t 
Tawarikh, and ’ A’lamgiri. 

The author dedicates his work to Naw&b Burhdnou-l Milk 
Saiyid Sa’Adat Khén, upon whom he bestows a long and laboured 
eulogy. In other parts of the work he takes every opportunity of 
lauding his patron, and at page 329 says that he alone is capable 
of competing with the Mahrattas, at the dread of whom all the 
other nobles of the Empire had at that time lost heart, and: 
become alarmed. It is in compliment to his patron’s title of 
Burhénu-l Milk that his work takes its name of Burhdnuel 
Futih—‘* the demonstration of victories.” 

The work was composed in a.H. 1148 (a.p, 1735-6),—and, 


a 
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several years afterwards, we find the author dedicating it to 
another patron, and giving to it the better-known name of 
Mir-dtu-s Safd, in which he most amusingly changes, omits, or 
adds sectarian passages to render his book acceptable to a Sunni, 
instead of a Shi'a. | 

The Burhdnu-l Futth has certainly great merit in its close 
attention to dates, which make it a very useful book of reference, 
though in other respects it is too short to be of any particular 
value. The matter is a little expanded towards the close of 
the Dehli history, which is brought down to the very year in 
which it was written. It is divided into an Introduction, 
eighteen Books, and a Conclusion. The Books are divided 
into several Chapters, and they again are subdivided into Sec- 
tions. The following Table will show the miscellaneous nature 
of their contents, 


CONTENTS. 


Preface, p. 1. 

Introduction. The advantages and objects of the study of 
history, p. 13. 

Boox I.—An Account of the Creation of the world, the birth 
of Adam and the histories of the Prophets, Kings and learned 
men who flourished before the advent of Muhammad, p. 19.— 
Chap. i. The Creation of the world, p. 19; ii. The Prophets, p. 
21; ii. The learned men, p. 52; iv. The Emperors of Persia to 
whom all the Kings of the world paid tribute, p. 55: Sec. 1. 
The Peshd&dians, p. 55; 2. The Kaidnians, p. 60; 3. The 
Askanians, p. 70; 4. The Sass4nians, or Akasiras, p. 71. 

Boox II.—History of Muhammad and the Iméms, in seven- 
teen Chapters, p. 81.—Chap. i. The history of the Prophet, 
p. 81: Sec. 1. His genealogy, p. 81; 2. His birth, p. 81; 3. 
From his birth to his mission, p. 82; 4. From his mission to his 
flight, p. 83 ; 5. From his flight to his death, p. 84 ; 6. His lineal 
descendants, p. 97; 7. His wives, p. 97; 8. His uncles and 
aunts, p. 98; 9. His friends, p. 99; 10. His estate, p. 100.— 
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Chap. ii. Fatima, p. 100; iii. Hazrat ’Ali, p. 101: Sec. 1. His 
birth and death, p. 101; 2. His children, p. 102.—Chap. iv. 
Imém Hasan, p. 103: Sec. 1. His birth and death, p 103; 2. 
His children, p. 103.—Chap. v. Imém Husain, p. 103: See. 1. 
His birth and death, p. 104; 2. His children, p. 105.—Chap. 
vi. Imém Zainu-l ’Abidin, p. 106: Sec. 1. His birth and death, 
p. 106; 2. His children, p. 106.—Chap. vii. Imém Muhammad 
Bakir, p. 106: Sec. 1. His birth and death, p. 106; 2. His 
children, p. 107.—Chap. viii. Imém Ja‘far Sédik, p. 107 : Sec. 
1. His birth and death, p. 107; 2. His children, p. 107.—Chap. 
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re. 

The Burhdnu-i Futéh is quite unknown. I am fortunate 
enough to possess the autograph of the author, written in the 
year of composition, and no doubt the identical one presented to 
Nawéb Sa‘fdat Khan, and stolen from the Royal Library. I 
procured it in a bdsdr at Lucknow. 

[The Extracts were translated by a munshi, and corrected by - 
Sir H. M. Elliot. They differ in some respects from a new copy 
of the Mir-dtu-s Safa belonging to Sir Henry. | 


EXTRACTS. 


In this year (1121 a.H., 1709 a.p.), in consequence of the 
rebellion and disturbances which were raised by Téré Bai, wife 
of Sambhé, son of Siv4é, Mir Ahmad Khan, Governor of Bur- 
h4npiur, was killed in the month of Safar, and great tumult arose 
in that city, equal to what may be expected in the day of resur- 
rection. In the city, besides Saiyid Zainu-d din Khan Kotwdi, 
who was left for. its protection, there was also the father of the 
compiler of these leaves, who was appointed master of the royal 
ordnance. Mir Ahmad Khan had sent them with orders to 
defend the ramparts of the city wall, and fortify the bastions. 


me 
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They used all their efforts to save the city and repel the enemy. 
The insurgents laid siege to the fort for eighteen days, and made 
great endeavours to take the city. They succeeded in burning 
many villages, and most of the mansabddrs who had accompanied 
Mir Ahmad Khan were taken prisoners by the enemy, who 
extorted something or other from all of them. From Fidwiyat 
Khén Bakhshf 25,000 rupees were taken, and in the same 
manner some gave one thousand, and others less. Sharafu-d din 
Khan, accountant of the household expenses, being well versed 
in the art of music, declared that he was a singer of Mir Ahmad 
Khén, and thus easily obtained his release. The other nobles 
said that they were barbers, and, after shaving, obtained their 
freedom from the place of destruction without paying any money. 
With Mir Ahmad Khan, nineteen relatives of his were slain. 
Zafar Kh&n, who was one of the respectable inhabitants of the 
city, and had no one equal to him in bravery, though severely 
wounded, escaped into the city with the greatest difficulty. 
Sharza Khan Dakhini, surnamed Saiyid Rustam Khan, one of 
the chief nobles who resided at Balépur, in Birdr, came with the 
utmost speed to relieve Burhénpar, and as he had a large force, 
the enemy raised the siege and took to flight. His Majesty 
granted the governorship of Burhénpar to Saiyid Rustam Khan. 


Various events which have occurred during the Hijra era. 


au. 14.—Discovery of the composition of gunpowder. 

a.H. 64.—’Abdu-llah, son of Zahir, built the temple of Mecca. 

a.H. 75.—Money first coined by the Muhammadans, The 
dinar was a coin of Rim, and the dirham of Persia. 

aH. 180.—Fall of the tower in Alexandria in an earthquake, 

A.H. 237.—A great fiery meteor appeared in ‘Askalan, which 
was for a long time suspended between heaven and earth. 

AH. 242.—A dreadful earthquake occurred and inflicted great 
damage throughout the world, 

aH. 244.—A terrible noise was heard in Akhlét about the 
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time of midnight, and numerous men were alarmed to death. In 
*Irdk hailstones fell which were one yard in diameter. 

A.H. 252.—A great famine raged in Baghd&d, and the inhabi- 
tants of the city, to the number of about one-fourth, were starved 
to death. 

a.H. 269.—Tialin built a large tower over the tomb of 
Mo’évia, and it is one of the curiosities of the world. 

A.H. 278.—Rise of the Karmathians in Kiafa. 

a.H. 279.—Books on Natural Philosophy were written, and 
the practice of selling and buying books was first introduced. 

A.H, 284.—In Egypt such darkness prevailed, that lamps were 
kept lighted for three days,and in Basré red and yellowstorms blew. 

a.H. 286.—In Bahrain Abu Sa’id Habéni became chief of the 
Karmathians. 

A.H. 288,—In the West Abi ’Abdu-llah introduced the doc- 
trines of the Sh#’as. 

A.H. 328,—Stars fell from the sky, which appeared like birds 
of fire, and which greatly terrified the people. 

A.H. 330.—The Euphrates overflowed with such violence, that 
half of the city of Baghdad was inundated. 

A.H. 337.—The Euphrates again overflowed, and three-fourths 
of the city was covered with water. 

A.H. 346.—The reflux of the Persian Gulf took place to such 
a degree, that new islands appeared. Re and TélikA4n were de- 
stroyed by the violence of an earthquake. 

A.H, 3849.—A great quarrel broke out between the Shi'a and 
Sunni sects, and the latter prevailed on account of the abundance 
of the descendants of Héshim and the assistance of Mu’izzu-d 
daula. 

A.H. 351.—The Shi’as predominated, and reproachful sen- 
tences against the first Khalifs were engraved on doors and 
mosques in Baghdad. 

A.H. 352.—By the orders of Mu’izzu-d daula Dailami, mourn- 
ings for the death of Imém Husain (peace be on him!) were 
openly observed. 
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A.H. 358.—The words ‘“ Rise for a virtuous purpose” were 
introduced in the dsdn by orders of the descendants of Fatima. . 

A.H. 363.—The khutba of the descendants of ’Abb4és was 
abolished in Mecca, by order of Mu’izzu-d din Allah ’Alawi, and 
the words above mentioned were then also introduced into the 

a.H. 368.—’Azdu-d daula sent money to construct the fort of 
Medina. 

A.H. 382.—A Shaikh came into the Court of the Khalifa of 
Baghdad from Y4jij and M4jij. 

A.H. 389.—F lags were first carried in commemoration of the 
death of Im&ém Husain (peace be on him!), and the Marsias or 
elegies, in commemoration of the event, were first read with loud 
cries and lamentations. 

A.H. 398.—The Sunnis obtained superiority over the Shi’as, 
and a great earthquake occurred in Dayiuz. 

a.H. 400.—The Jdma’ Magid was built in Egypt in the time 
of Hékim-i Billah ’Alawi Isma’ili. 

A-H. 407.—The Shi'as of Wasit were put to flight by the 
Sunnis, and the temple Baitu-? Mukaddas was demolished. 

A.H. 413.—Occurrence of intense cold in the country of ’Irék, 
which froze the water of the watercourses and wells. | 

A.H. 428.—A great famine raged in all the countries of the 
world, and about one-tenth of the people were starved to death. 

a.H. 432.—A dreadful earthquake occurred in Tabriz. 

a.H.434.—A nother earthquake occurred which destroyed Tabriz. 

a.H. 440.—The wall round the city of Shiréz was completed 
by Abu-l Mukérim, a Dailami chief. 

A.H. 442.—A comet appeared. 

A.H. 443.—A fight took place between the Sunnis and the 
Shas in Baghdad, and the former were victorious. 

a.H. 444.—The quarter of Baghdéd in which the SA? as resided 
was destroyed. 

a.H. 450.—The Shi'as obtained power over the Sunnis in 
Baghdad by the assistance of Basdsari (may peace be to him!). 
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A.H. 451.—The Sunnis overcame the Shfas, and Basdsari 
was slain. 

A.H. 452.—A great famine occurred in Egypt, and the people 
were reduced to a deplorable condition. 

A.H. 454.—The Tigris overflowed, and Baghd4d was inundated. 

A.H. 456.—A great conflagration took place in Damascus, and 
the sepulchre of Bani "Ummaiya was burnt. 

A.H. 462.—Famine raged in the country, and a pestilential 
disease broke out in Egypt; the khutba of F&tima was abolished 
in the country of Hijjdz. 

a.H. 466.—The Tigris was again swollen, and Baghdad 
inundated. 

a.H. 603.—The Firingis took the fort of Tripoli after a siege 
of seven years, and they also obtained possession of the forts of 
Bénias, Tarsil, and Akrad. 

A.H. 504.—The Firingis took the forts of Beyrout, Ayasif, 
and the stronghold of Saidu. 

a.H. 505.—The foundation of the fort of Mashhed Mukaddas 
was laid by the exertions of Amir ‘Ali. 

a.H. 514.—Tombs of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were dis- 
covered in the well-known ravine. 

a.H. 515.—Baghdad was burnt, and some of the pillars of 
Yamani fell down. 

a.H. 517..—A total eclipse of the sun took place, so that the 
stars appeared during the day. 

a.H. 516.'—The Shi'a creed was promulgated in the country of 
Azarbiijé n. 

A.H. 518.—Saifu-l Islam issued, after many years, a prohibition 
to the learned men in Mecca and Medina, that the words ‘“ Rise 
for a virtuous purpose ” should not be cried out in the dsdn. 

a.H. 600.— White dust fell from the sky. 

a.u. 654.—A red flame was seen in the vicinity of Medina, 
and Baghdad was inundated by the river. 

a.H. 669.—Damascus was inundated by the overflowing of the 
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A.H. 682.—A large flood came and inundated Damascus a 
second time. 

A.H. 692.—The flame again appeared in the vicinity of Medina. 

A.H. 694.—The water of the Nile fell, and a great famine 
occurred in Egypt. 

A.H. 695.—A terrible famine raged in the cities of Egypt and 
Syria, and men ate dogs, cata, and even their own children. 

a.H. 700.—The Flkb4ni almanacs were invented. 

A.H. 701.—A pestilential disease broke out among men and 
all classes of animals. 

A.H. 718.—The astrologers were probibited from pronouncing 
their predictions in Damascus, and a great famine took place in 
the continent and the islands, 

4.H. 728.—The court-yard of the temple of Mecca was newly 
laid down. 

a.H. 731.—The canal was brought into the city of Aleppo. 

A.H. 739.—A great earthquake occurred in Western Tripoli. 

A.H. 740.—Fire descended from the heavens on the coasts of 
Syria and burnt many houses. 

A.H. 746.—The palace of Kisra was demolished on the 4th 
of Safar. 

A.H. 749.—A dreadful plague ravaged the cities of Egypt and 
Syria. 

A.H. 802.—Fire caught the temple of Mecca and injured it. 

A.H. 819.—A great pestilence broke out in most of the cities 
of the world. 

a.H. 836.—A comet appeared. 

A.H. 842.—The foundation of a Jama’ Masjid was laid in 
Adarna. 

aH 844.—The Jama’ Masjid was completed. 

A.H. 862,—Discovery of the New World by Columbus. 

A.H. 877.—A total eclipse of the sun took place on the 27th 
of Rabi’u-l awwal, and the stars appeared during the darkness. 

A.H. 883.—A great plague occurred in Mecca, 

\.H, 884.—Damascus was burnt. 
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A.H. 901-904,.—The rivers were greatly swollen, and pestilen- 
tial diseases broke out in all the cities of Ram. 

A.H. 903.—A Jdéma’ Masjid was founded in Constantinople. 

A.H. 912.—The Portuguese took possession of some of the 
coasts of India. 

A.H. 1012.—The medicinal properties of tobacco were dis- 
covered, and it was used in smoking, as it is now. 

A.H. 1030.—The water of the Bay of Constantinople was 
frozen by excess of cold. 

a.H. 1099.—A pestilential disorder broke out in Burhénpur 
and the Dakhin, which continued till a.a. 1104, and destroyed 
half the people. 

A.H. 1116-1119.—A great famine occurred in Burh4npir and 
the Dakhin, and many men died of hunger. 

A.H. 1140.—The rain fell very copiously in Burhanpur, and 
the river Tépti rose so high that it inundated one-tenth of the 
city, and destroyed one-fourth of the houses. 

A.H. 1148.—Towards the end of the year such a violent 
earthquake occurred in Kashmir, that it destroyed about two 
thousand houses. | 
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XC. 
KANZU-L MAHFU%Z 


“Tag GuaRDED Treasury” is so peculiar a name, that it pro- 
bably represents the date when the work was first commenced, 
1142 au. The narrative, however, is brought down to the 
year 1150 a.u., or eight years subsequent. _ 

The second volume only of this work has come into my posses- 
‘sion, and in that nothing is stated with respect to the name and — 
position of the author. The first volume seems to have been 
devoted to miscellaneous subjects. We are told incidentally, in a 
passage at the beginning of the second volume, that, amongst 
other things, it contained a ‘Treatise on Knowledge. There 
could have been nothing on history, for that subject is exhausted 
in the second volume. The names of authorities are not given 
in any general form, but the Zabakdt-t Ndsirs and Tabakdt-i 
Akbari are quoted. The only portion that can be considered 
original is the first portion on the duties and observances of 
kings and ministers, which is profusely illustrated by quotations — 
from the Kurén. 

This work is very rare. I have seen but one copy, which is 
in the possession of Sa’idu-d din Ahmad Khan, of Murdd&béd. 
As before mentioned, it is deficient in the first volume. It was 
transcribed in 1188 a.u., in the Nast’alik character. 


CONTENTS. 


On the Duties and Observances of Kings and Ministers, pp. 
| to 50-—The ’Ummayide and ’Abb4side Khalifs, pp. 57 to 62— 
Ghaznivides, pp. 63 to 78—Kings of Dehl{ before Babar, pp. 
3to 141—Timtrian Dynasty, down to Muhammad Shah, pp. 
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141 to 288—Kings of the Dakhin, pp. 283 to 300—Sulténs of 
Gujarat, pp. 8301 to 315—Sultans of Mélwé, pp. 316 to 330— 
Sultans of Bengal, pp. 331 to 335—Sulténs of Jaunpur, pp. 
336 to 389—Rulers of Sind, pp. 339 to 342—Rulers of Mult&n, 
pp. 343 to 346—Sulténs of Kashmir, pp. 346 to 357—Brief 
Description of Hindtstén, pp. 8357 to 358, 
Size—Large 8vo., 358 pages, each comprising 22 lines. 


EXTRACT. 


In the city of Agra there was a large temple, in which there 
were numerous idols, all adorned and embellished with precious 
jewels and valuable pearls. It was the custom for the. infidels to 
resort to this temple from far and near several times in each 
year to worship the idols, and a certain fee to the Government 
was fixed upon each man, for which he obtained admittance. As 
there was a large congress of pilgrims, a very considerable amount 
was realized from them, and paid into the royal treasury. This 
practice had been observed to the end of the reign of the 
Emperor Shéh Jahan, and in the commencement of Aurangzeb’s 
government ; but when the latter was informed of it, he was 
exceedingly angry, and abolished the custom. The greatest 
nobles of his Court represented to him that a large sum was 
realized and paid into the public treasury, and that if it were 
abolished, a great reduction in the income of the State would 
take place. The Emperor observed, ‘‘ What you say is right, but 
I have considered well on the subject, and have reflected on it 
deeply; but if you wish to augment the revenue, there is a 
better plan of attaining that object by exacting the yisya. By 
this means idolatry will be suppressed, the Muhammadan religion 
and the true faith will be honoured, our proper duty will be per- 
formed, the finances of the State will be increased, and the 
infidels will be disgraced.” On hearing this, all the nobles and 
ministers of the throne admired and praised the wisdom of the Em- 
peror, who added, that “ by this plan the money would be saved, 
because the infidels came several times in a year and paid only a 
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little into the treasury ; but they will pay the yisya only once a 
vear, and the Government income will be increased, which is the 
grand object.” This was highly approved of by all the nobles ; 
and the Emperor ordered all the golden and silver idols to be 
broken, and the temple destroyed. The revenue of the Govern- 
ment was much increased; it not only exceeded Jacs, but came 
up to several krors. The jisya was collected from all, great 
and small, Hindus as well as rebel infidels, in all parts of the 
Empire, which extended on three sides to the sea. The Govern- 
ment officers also made great exertions in levying it, and in no 
case acted with indulgence and partiality. Consequently Isl4m 
acquired great predominance, and the Muhammadans were so 
dreaded that, for instance, if a Hindd went riding on his horse, 
and a peon of the office which collected the tax caught him, the 
colour of his face instantly changed, and he began to coax the 
peon ; but until he had shown the receipt for the jisya of the year, 
he could not stir a step from the place without being taken to the 
office. But at present the rule for the jizya is totally abolished. 
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TARYKH-I HINDY 


OP 


RUSTAM °ALT. 


Tue author of this work is Rustam ’Ali, son of Muhammad 
Khalil Shéhabédi. He gives as the immediate reason of writing 
the Térikh-t Hindi, that contemporaries, from excessive attach- 
ment to this world, neglected entirely to ponder on their exist- 
ence, either as regards its origin or end; and from their firm 
belief, under the delusions of their evil passions, in the long 
duration of their lives in this world of mutations, pursued a pre- 
sumptuous and vain line of conduct. So he entertained a desire 
to commit to writing a brief account of just kings, and how they 
controlled oppressors and tyrants, in the hope that, while it 
might prove a lesson to the wise, it would not fail to draw the 
attention of intelligent readers to the instability of all earthly 
pleasures, and the short duration of human life, and so induce 
them to withdraw their affections from this world. 

The execution of his intention was, however, suspended for a 
time by necessities, which compelled him to travel from city to 
city in search of employment and subsistence, until at last he was 
fortunate enough to take up his abode in Bhopél. Here, for a 
period of three years, he subsisted on the munificence of certain 
great men and many sincere friends, more especially on the liberal 
support of Naw4b Yér Muhammad Khan, “a just nobleman, 
under whose administration the inhabitants of the dependencies 
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of Bhop&l enjoy the blessings of peace.” As the wants of the 
author were thus supplied, he attained peace of mind, and was 
enabled to compose the work which was the object of his heart’s 
desire, | 

The Tartkh-i Hindt was composed in the year 1154 a.u. (1741-2 
A.D.) a8 we learn, not only from an ambiguous passage in the 
Preface, but from an express declaration to that effect at the 
beginning of the tenth chapter. The history also closes at that 
period, though towards the end of the work the twenty-fourth 
year of Muhammad Shéh is mentioned, which would make it 
a year later. Only six pages, however, preceding this passage, 
the author reiterates the statement that the work was composed 
in the twenty-third year of Muhammad Shéh’s reign. It may 
be considered altogether a useful compilation, as it is not copied 
verbatim from known authors, and in the latter part of it the 
author writes of many matters which came under his own 
observation or those of his friends. Amongst the works which 
he most frequently quotes are two, of which no traces can be 
obtained,—the Siyar-t Hindi and the Fuiiszat-i Akbari. The 
former is frequently mentioned, from the time of the Slave 
Dynasty to the reign of Farrukh Siyar, and must, therefore, be a 
general History of India. The quotations from the Fususzdt-1 
Akbart are rarer, but extend from the time of Mahmud 
Ghaznavi to the time of Muhammad Shéh. It appears to be 
partly a religious work, containing some historical anecdotes, for 
in the conclusion, in the chapter upon holy men, he says that it 
was composed by Shéh Ghul4ém Muhiu-d din, and dedicated to 
his spiritual teacher, Saiyid Shéh *Ali Akbar, after whom it was 
called Faiuzdt-i Akbari. Other works incidentally quoted are 
the Tarikh-i Baddint, Habibu-s Siyar, Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh, 
Tarikh-i Akbar-shahi, Tartkh-i Farrukh Siyar, Tartkh-i Jahangiri, 
Mir-dt-i Mas’ tdi, Tarikh-i Shahdbi, and the Tarikh-i Mahmidi. 
Itis probable that the last two are familiar works disguised under 
uncommon appellations. 

The author is fond of indulging in poetical quotations, 
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sentences from the Kurdn, and moral reflections. But the 
quotations have been excluded from the following Extracts. 

This History is divided into an Introduction, ten Chapters 
(tabaka), and a Conclusion. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1—Introduction, on the Creation, the instability 
of the world, and an account of Hindist&én, p. 8—Chap. i. On 
the Hindd Rajas preceding Isl4m, p. 56—ii. The Ghaznivides 
and Ghorians, p. 124—iii. The Khilji Sult4ns, p. 176—iv. The 
Tughlik-sh4hi Sulténs, p. 193—v. The Khizr-khanians, p. 216— 
vi. The Lodi Afghan Sult4ns, p. 225—vii. The early ‘Timurian 
Kings, p. 257—viii. The Sir Afyh4n Dynasty, p. 279—ix. The 
minor independent Dynasties, p. 326—x. The later Timurian 
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and being in the possession of the descendants of Yar Mu- 
hammad Khan, the patron of the author, it is perhaps unique. 
But though there may be more copies in Bhopél. it is probable 
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[The Extracts which follow were translated by a munshi, and 
revised by Sir H. M. Elliot. ] 


EXTRACTS. 
Reign of Abu-l Fath Nasiru-d din Muhammad Shah. 


This Prince was a lover of pleasure and indolence, negligent 
of. political duties, and addicted to loose habits, but of somewhat 
@ generous disposition. He was entirely careless regarding his 
subjects. Asis well known, this Emperor, so long as Amtru-? 
umard Husain ’Ali Khan lived, strictly observed, by virtue of 
the efficient management of that great Saiyid, all the ancient 
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laws and established rules of his ancestors. The achievement of 
all undertakings, the arrangement of all political affairs, and 
the execution of all wars were carried on in an excellent manner 
by the wisdom of that high nobleman. The Emperor decided all 
disputes without partiality, according to the Muhammadan law ; 
but when some of the nobles, natives of this country and of Turan, 
overcome by their evil passions, and merely through envy and 
malice, put that well-wisher of the creatures of God to death, to 
the great mortification of poor people and all good subjects, the 
Emperor became master of his own will, and, actuated by his 
youthful passions and folly and pride, resigned himself to frivo- 
lous pursuits and the company of wicked and mean characters. 
This created a spirit of opposition and enmity towards him in 
those very nobles who, from their malicious disposition, had 
been the instruments of the death of Husain °Ali Khan. 
The Emperor, on account of the rebellion of the nobles, the 
fear of his own life, and the temptations of his evil- passions, 
shut up the gate of justice and gave no ear tocomplaints. As the 
splendour and delight of the garden of this world, and the ver- 
dure and fruitfulness of the fields of this earth, depend upon the 
flow of the stream of the equity and justice of Kings, so the 
withering of the trees of this world is caused by the hot winds 
of the negligence and carelessness of rulers and dissensions among 
well-disposed nobles. 

In a short time, many of the officers of this kingdom put out 
their feet from the path of obedience to the sovereign, and many 
of the infidels, rebels, tyrants and enemies stretched out the 
hands of rapacity and extortion upon the weaker tributaries and 
the poor subjects. Great disorders arose in the country, which 
shall be briefly related, according to each year of the reign, if 
God please. 


Firta YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


At the end of this year, Sharfu-d daula Irf4datmand Khan, 
with a body of nobles, was sent against Raja Ajit Singh, who, 
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having broken out into open mutiny, and taken possession of 
Ajmir and S&mbhar, had reached as far as Naérnaul. He was 
accompanied by R&ja Jai Singh Sawéi, Muhammad Khan Ban- 
gash, and Gop4l Singh, R4ja of Bhadéwar, at the head of an army 
of about one hundred thousand horse and more than two hundred 
elephants. R&ja Ajit Singh, on hearing the news, lost all courage, 
fled from Né&rnaul, and took refuge in the fort of Garh-patti. 
Here he held out for some time, and at last, mounting a camel, 
went off to Jodhpir. He then sued for peace, and made over 
his son, Dhankal Singh, to the nobles to carry to Court. In the 
mean time, Ajit Singh was slain by his younger son, Bakht Singh, 
and Dhankal Singh, upon reaching the Court, obtained the inves- 
titure of the chiefship. He returned to his country, and became 
its ruler. His brother, Bakht Singh, besieged the fort of Nagor, 
and having driven out the Raja of that place, became himself 
master of it. In the same year Raja Jai Singh founded a 
magnificent new city between the towns of Amber and Sangénir, 
and called it Jaipur, after the name of Saw4i Jai Singh. 


SixtH YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


Nizamu-l Mulk, being disgusted with the Emperor, went 
towards Muradébad and Sambhal, under the pretence of hunting. 
When he had gone as far as the Ganges, near the town of Garh 
Muktesar, he at once turned aside from his course, and pro- 
ceeding vid Kol and Jalesar, crossed the Chambal and went 
towards the Dakhin. The Emperor, on hearing of this, sent 
orders to Mubariz Khén, appointing him governor of that 
province, and instigating him to destroy Nizamu-l Maulk. 
Mubérizu-l Mulk, in consideration of the obligations he owed, 
went from Haidarab4d towards Aurangdbid. Niz4mu-l Mulk 
sued for peace, but Mubériz Kh4n was destined for the 
honour of martyrdom, so he did not listen to his advances, and 
rashly engaged in fight. The brave warriors, having boldly 
fought, put many insurgents to the sword. By chance, 
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- Mubarizo-] Mulk was slain, and Nizimu-l Mulk, in perfect 
security, obtained the governorship of the Dakhin. Muhammad 
Shéh, on being informed of this, was obliged to confer the 
post of minister, which was vacated by Niz&mu-l Maulk, on 
Itim4du-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, and sent a farmén to 
Niz4mu-] Malk, appointing him governor of the Dakhin, and 
bestowing on him the rank of vicegerency and the title of 
Asaf Jah. 


SEVENTH YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


In this yeara person, having assumed the name of Sdbir Shah, 
went to Kuméon, and represented to the Raja of that place, 
whose name was Debi Singh, that he was one of the princes of the 
house of Timur, and thus obtained repeated orders on the 
functionaries below the hills at Kaésipir and Rudarpir, to the 
effect that they should give him a red tent, such as is usual for 
the royal family, as well as some troops to accompany him. 
Having carried these orders into effect, they collected no less than 
forty thousand Rohillas. Shaikh ’Azamatu-llah Khén, who in 
those days was the governor of Murad&béd and Sambhal, was 
sent to quell the insurrection, with a body of fifteen thousand 
horse and twelve elephants. In a single attack he overthrew the 
Rohilla army. The Afghéns were dispersed, and many were put 
to the sword. SAbir Sh&h fled towards the east, and went to 
Barhaénu-! Mulk, who, having captured him, sent him to the 
Emperor, under the custody of Murid Khan, a noble of high 
rank, and he was ordered to be imprisoned. 


NintH YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


A dispute arose in the Emperor’s audience chamber between 
Muzaffar Khan and Burhaénu-l Mulk, because the latter officer, 
in the province of Oudh, had taken possession of the jdgtrs of 
mansabdars. It continued many days, and at last Mir Jumla 
Y&r Khan was appointed by the Emperor of the World to decide 
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it. He was of opinion that Burhénu-] Molk should resign the 
governorship of Oudh, and Muzaffar Khan the office of superin- 
tendent of the ordnance. The former situation, in consequence 
of the removal of Burhénu-l Mulk, was given to Muzaffar Khan, 
and Burhénu-] Mulk was to be appointed governor of Mélwa. 
This decision was approved and confirmed, and the office of the 
superintendent of ordnance, which was vacated by Muzaffar 
Khan, was entrusted to S4’du-d din Khan, in whose place, Sher 
Afghan Khan was appointed steward of the household. Muzaffar 
Khan, with the intention of going to the province of Oudh, 
pitched his tents near Patparganj, and Burhanu-l Molk marched 
towards M4lwé; but when the latter reached Agra, he at once 
crossed the river Jumna, and went towards Oudh. Muzaffar Jang 
was consequently obliged to proceed to Ajmir, as the government 
of that province included Nérnaul and Sémbhar. 


TentH YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


Muhammad Khan Bangash Ghazanfar Jang, with an army of 
eighty thousand horse and more than a hundred elephants, pro- 
ceeded to the province of All&hdbad, to fight against Raja 
Chatrsél. After great exertions and many actions, the fort of 
Jitgarh, where he resided, was taken. Chatrs4l fled for refuge 
to the Zamindars of Jharna and Purna, and the whole territory 
came into the possession of the Khan. 

Burhénu-l Mulk led an army against the fort of Ch&chandi, 
near Shahdbad Kanauj, the chief of which was Hindu Singh, a 
Chandela Rajpat. He was, however, not tu be subdued; but Réja 
Gopal Singh Bhadauria, who accompanied Burhénu-! Mulk, under 
the pretence of making peace, went to Hindu Singh and told him 
that it was not expedient to quarrel with the Emperor's nobles, 
that he should leave the fort for three days, and he called God to 
witness that, after three days, when peace would be concluded, 
the possession of the fort should be restored to him. Hindi 
Singh was deceived, and left the fort, and with his family and 
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property pitched his tents at some distance. The third day, by 
the order of Burhénu-l Mulk, Raja Gop4l Singh, breaking his 
word, took the fort and saminddri into his own possession. Con- 
sequently Hindd Singh, having no remedy, prepared to fight with 
the army of Burh4nu-! Mulk, which amounted to about sixty 
thousand horse, but, baffled in his attempt, retreated towards the 
territory of Chatrsél. As a punishment for violating his promise, 
R&ja Gop4l Singh soon hastened towards his own destruction. 
After his death, his son, Antrat Singh, was confirmed in posses- 
sion of that district. 


ELEVENTH YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


The brother-in-law of Tahawwur Khan, named Muhammad 
Afzal, according to the Emperor’s orders, succeeded Tahawwur 
Khan as his heir in the samindart of Shéh Jahénpir, and took 
possession of it. ’Abdu-llah Khan and Zuhiru-llah Khan, 
brothers of T4ju-d din Khan, who had fled away towards 
Shams4béd-mai, in conjunction with Mir Khurram ‘Ali, a 
relative of the author, collected eight thousand horse of the 
Rohilla tribe, and advanced towards that city. Muhammad 
Afzal came out against him with a large body of Afghans. A 
most fierce battle was fought near the city on the banks of the 
Garra. Muhammad Afzal was slain, and ’Abdu-llah Khan 
became master of the samindart. 

Mir Mushrif, who was one of the principal officers of the 
great Emperor, departed from this perishable world to the ever- 
lasting regions, and was buried in a garden which he had himself 
made. 


TWELFTH YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


Saiyid Miran, who was truly a man of great virtue and 
devotion, went on a Friday to the Jama’ Masjid of Dehli, and, 
in order to attract attention to the wrongs of the oppressed 
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people, prohibited the reading of the khutba, upon which, the 
Haszdris of the artillery, under the Emperor’s orders, put him 
to death, From that day disturbances arose throughout the 
kingdom, and enemies and rebels gained more and more power 
every day. The Emperor greatly regretted this event, but to no 
purpose, 

It was reported to the Emperor that the base enemy (the 
Mahrattas),} having crossed the Nerbadda, had attacked Giridhar 
Bahddur, the Governor of Malwa, and plundered his camp. 

The Emperor also received intelligence in this year that Béji 
Réo Mahratta, having collected an army of 100,000 horse, had 
come to assist Raja Chatrsél, and had besieged Muhammad Khan 
Bangash in Jitgarh. The time of the decadence of the Empire 
had arrived, and in retaliation for shedding the innocent blood of 
Saiyid Miran, no plan of repelling the enemy proved effectual. 
From that time to this the power and dominion of that tribe has 
daily increased. The siege of Jitgarh lasted for six months, and 
within the fort one sir of flour was sold for eighty rupees. At 
last, Chatrsal obliged Muhammad Khan to evacuate the fort, and 
having given him back some of the horses which he had plundered 
from him, allowed him to depart. In the way, the Khan met 
with his son, Kaira Khan, at the head of twelve thousand horse, 
and both father and son returned to their native city, Farrukh- 
Abad, which had been founded in the name of Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar. From that time the population increased every 
day, and gradually it became a very large city. 

In this year, in the month of Sha’ban, a great tumult arose in. 
the Jama’ Masjid, to avenge the death of a Musulmén who was 
slain by a Hindu of the name of Subh Karan. The Hindds were 
assisted by the Royal mutasaddis (or writers). On Friday, at 
about 3 o'clock, a great fight took place. Seventeen men were 
killed within the Masjid, and Sher Afghan Khan, the Emperor's 
steward, having received a wound, escaped by the assistance of 
Roshanu-d daula. 

1 Throughout the Mahrattas are designated simply as ghanim “ enemies.” 
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THIRTEENTH YEAR OF THE RB&IGN. 


Muhammad Khan Bangash Ghazanfar Jang was appointed 
Governor of the province of M4lwé, on condition of his chastising 
the enemy. When he went there, he sometimes fought with 
them, sometimes connived at their proceedings, and in this manner 
managed to prolong the period of his government. 


FourTEENTH YEAR OF THE RB&IGN. 


Information was received that Muhammad Khan Ghazanfar 
Jang had crossed the Nerbadda, and joined Nizdmu-l Mulk. 
He was removed from the government of Mélwé, and Raja Jai 
Singh Sawai was appointed in his stead. 

In this year Mir Jumla Tarkhdn, one of the greatest nobles, 
and a man of learning and a friend of the learned, who 
was chiefly engaged in the study of the natural sciences, ac- 
cording to the will of God, departed this transitory world. 
This Mir Jumla was called Mir ‘Ib4du-llah. He came to 
Hindistén from Samarkand in search of his father, Mir Abi-l 
Waféi, who had become kdszit of Benares. By degrees he 
himself was appointed kdzi of the province of Bengal, and 
when Prince Muhammad Farrukh Siyar became governor of 
that province, he made him his tutor. During the time of this 
Prince’s reign he was reckoned one of the greatest nobles of 
the State, and had the conduct of all political affairs in his 
hands. At last, through the hostility of the Saiyids, he was 
deprived, after the murder of Farrukh Siyar, of all the insignia of 
nobility ; but, by the favour of Husain ’Ali Kh&n, he was again 
raised to his former rank and jagir, as well as to the office of Sadru-s 
sudur. He was a person of exceeding generosity, and gave 
away face of rupees. He was often heard to say, that as recards 
the works of this world, he had only one desire unfulfilled, which 
was that he had never been able to give any person a present of 
one kror of rupees. He loved knowledge and learned men, 
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because by means of his learning he had reached the Emperor's 
Court, and obtained his rank. 

In the same year, at the instigation of Raja Jai Singh, the vile 
enemy took possession of Malwa, and the Raja himself added 
to his own territory many parganas which belonged to the 
Emperor in the vicinity of Amber. Dhankal Singh, Raja of 
Marwér, sacked the district of Rewari, which is thirty kos from 
Dehl{, and took thirteen /acs of rupees from the authorities of 
that place. The enemies in all parts of the country stretched 
out their hands to ravage and plunder. | 


FIrrEENTH YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


Waziru-l Mulk I’tim&du-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, with 
70,000 horse, marched from Dehli against Udari, the Zamindar 
of Kora Jah&énabad, who had killed Jan Nisér Khan. Udérd, on 
receiving the intelligence, retired from the district, and Kamru-d 
din Khén returned to the seat of Empire through Kanauj and 
Farrukhébad. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


Muzaffar Khan, brother of Kh4n-dauran Kh&n, accompanied 
by Jai Singh and other Rajas, was despatched with a large army 
against the enemy, but being informed at Sironj that they had 
crossed the Nerbadda, and gone tothe Dakhin, he returned to the 
capital. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


According to the Emperor’s orders, ’timadu-d daula Kamru-d 
din Khan Nusrat Jang, with a large army, many elephants, and 
heavy ordnance, moved towards the enemy through Agra, and 
Amiru-l umaré Bahadur Samsamu-d daula Mansar Jang, with 
many nobles and Rajas, and at the head of an army said to 
amount to 90,000 horse, and a large park of artillery, marched 
through the territory of Mewdt. But through the misrepresen- 
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tations of Raja Jai Singh, he was induced to give orders not to 
commence an action. One day, however, as ’Ali Hamid Khan, 
one of the chief nobles, had left camp, he encountered by chance 
a body of the enemy. Although he had no force with him at 
the time, yet with his few attendants he repulsed the assailants, 
and returned to the camp in safety. As the Amiru-/ umard 
would not engage with the enemy, one of the nobles named Tir- 
and4z Khan deserted him, and departed with three hundred 
horse with the intention of going to Dehli; upon which a party 
of the enemy, acting, it is said, under the instructions of Raja 
Jai Singh; hastened in pursuit, and having overtaken him, sur- 
rounded him on all sides like a swarm of ants and locusts. 
Tir-andéz Kh&n showed great courage, and after fighting nobly, 
met with the honour of martyrdom. Of his followers some were 
killed, and others fell prisoners into the hands of the enemy. 

In the mean time, one of the enemy, by name Malharji, with 
a body of 45,000 horse, overran some of the parganas of Raja 
Jai Singh, and laid siege to the fort of Sambhar. After three 
days the city was taken and plundered. It is said that nine 
hundred inhabitants of the city were killed and wounded. He 
took a contribution of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, 
besides two elephants and some horses from Fakhru-d din Husain 
Khan, son of Udi Afyhén Khan, the then governor of the place, 
and returned to oppose the army of the Amiru-/ umard. 

The Améru-/ umard, deceived by Raja Jai Singh, returning to 
the capital without coming once to action, arrived on the 17th of 
Zi-l hija. Itim&du-d daula, who had gone to oppose the enemy 
rid Acra, fought with Piliji Mahratta, near Narwar. 

At last, he also, leaving the result of the war, returned to 
Dehli on the 29th of Zi-l hijja in the same year. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


The enemy went to the territory of Mew4r, which is ruled by 
the Rand, reached the city of Udipur, and having taken a con- 
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tribution from the Réné, turned towards Mérwar, plundered the 
city of Mirté, took some tribute from Bakht Singh, Raéja of 
N&gor, and then arrived at Ajmir. The Mahratta chiefs alighted 
from their horses, and with the utmost respect visited the 
tomb of the great and venerable Khwaja, and thence advanced 
to the fort of Rupnagar. Raja Sawant Singh had busied himself 
in strengthening the fort with heavy guns. The army of 
the enemy, seeing no way of success, retreated, after suffering 
much loss, towards Jaipdir. In the mean time, Yadgar Khan 
Rao, Saiyid Kirpérén, and Najdbat ’Ali Khan, the nephew of 
Husain Ali Khan, went to Jai Singh, to request his interposition 
in coming to some accommodation with the enemy. All these 
officers, with the concurrence of Raja Jai Singh, gave the enemy 
in the district of Kishangarh a sum of twenty acs of rupees on 
the part of the Emperor, to induce them to return to the Dakhin, 
when they themselves returned to Dehli. 

During this year Burhanu-| Mulk Sa’édat Khan went towards 
Kora Jahanébfd. The chief of that tract, named Bhagwant, 
son of Udard, who before this, having killed Jan Nisér Khan, 
governor of that place, had greatly injured and oppressed the 
peasantry, on receiving the news of the Burh4nu-l Mulk’s ad- 
vance, marched forward with a body of vagabonds amounting to 
twenty-five thousand horse and foot. The army of Burhdénu-l 
Mulk, excepting himself and two thousand horse, had not vet 
crossed the Ganges, when suddenly the army of that ringleader 
of the infidels appeared. After both parties had met, much 
fighting ensued. Bhagwant Singh himself shot an arrow which 
wounded Burhénu-! Mulk in the arm. But that lion of the 
field of courage immediately drew it out, and in turn shot that 
vile infidel in the forehead, and sent him to the next world. 
Many of his followers were slain, and the rest fled away. 
Burhanu-l Mulk victoriously returned to camp, and ordered him 
to be flayed, and his skin to be filled with straw. His head and 
that of his son were placed on the points of spears and sent to 
the capital. 
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In the beginning of Sha’b4n of this year the compiler of this 
work saw with his own eyes the skins and heads of both those 


unfortunate wretches hanging in the bdsdr of Dehli near the 
Police Office. 


NINETEENTH YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


The Mahratta armies entered the territory of Bhadéwar, the 
chief of which, Amrat Singh, collected an army, advanced from 
the town of Ater with the utmost intrepidity, and gave battle at 
the distance of a kos from that town. It is commonly reported 
that the army of the RA&ja consisted of seven thousand horse, 
twenty thousand foot, and forty-five elephants ; while that of the 
invaders amounted to near one hundred thousand horse. The war 
continued for one month; and although the territory of Bhada- 
war lay close to the capital, yet that Emperor, the asylum of 
negligence, took no measures for the expulsion of the foe. It is 
said that one of the brothers of the Raja, who had long cherished 
hatred against him in his own bosom, joined with the enemy, who, 
at his instigation, left half of his army to confront the Raja, and 
sent the other half through the towns of Gohad and Barhad to 
the town of Ater, which they began to plunder. The Raja was 
obliged to retreat, fighting all the way with the enemy, and got 
safe into the fort. Although the enemy had plundered much 
treasure and property, yet he took besides a contribution of 
twenty Jace of rupees in cash and ten elephants. 

After this, in the beginning of Zi-l hijja of the same year, the 
enemy's army having crossed the river Jumna, near the village 
of R&pri, besieged the fort of Shukoh4béd. Lélji Khatri, the 
governor of that place, presented him one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand rupees and an elephant, and thus saved the town. March- 
ing thence, the invaders burnt down Firoz4b4d and I’timddpir, 
which is five kos from the capital, Agra, and plundered them, and 
then proceeded towards Jélesar. All of a sudden, about dawn, 
Burhfénu-l Mulk drew near, having marched from Etéwa in 
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pursuit of the enemy. At first, his nephew Abd-l Mansur 
Khan Safdar Jang, with twelve thousand horse, came in sight, 
when the Mahrattas, with their usual confidence, considering his 
force to be small, surrounded him on all sides. Abu-l Mansur 
Khan slowly retreated, fighting all the way, till he reached the 
spot occupied by Burhénu-l Mulk, at the head of fifty thousand 
horse. When the Mahrattas approached near, he suddenly 
charged the army of those rebels with his cavalry, like a wolf 
falling upon sheep, or a tiger upon a deer. Thus those vagabonds, 
seized by the hand of death, were obliged to run away in alarm 
towards the forest. 

The Muhammadan army pursued them, made heaps of the 
slain, and kept the battle raging for the distance of thirty-five 
kos. A body of the invaders were overtaken near the tank of 
I’timédpdér, and three chiefs with about a thousand men were 
taken prisoners. Those who escaped the sword crossed the 
river Jumna. Many of them missed the ford, and were 
drowned in the river of eternity, but most of them escaped and 
joined their countrymen. When the prisoners were brought 
before Burhdnu-l Mulk, he gave each man a rupee for his 
expenses, and set them all at liberty ; but he kept the three chiefs 
loaded with chains. After this, he returned towards Sh&éh- 
Jahénaébéd, from which place Amiru-/ umard Kh&én-daurin was 
advancing with a body of twenty-five thousand horse, some guns, 
and many elephants, accompanied by Muhammad Khan Bangash 
Ghazanfar Jang, at the head of twelve thousand horse. The 
army, which in the beginning of Zi-] ka’da had been ordered by 
His Majesty to proceed against the enemy, met Burhanu-l 
Mulk near the city of Mathura, in the beginning of the month of 
Zi-| hijja. 

One day, the Amiru-] umard invited Burhdénu-] Mulk to his 
tents, and prepared a feast for his reception. In the midst of the 
banquet it was suddenly reported that the enemy’s army, having 
marched through the town of Fathpar, and leaving Dig, the native 
jand of Badné Jat, on the right, had arrived at Dehli. Burhénu-! 
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Malk, on hearing this, bit the finger of sorrow with the teeth of 
distraction, and, mounting an elephant, hastened towards that 
city. It is commonly said: that ['timadu-d daula Kamru-d din 
Khén, who, with the intention of expelling the enemy, was then 
encamped near Kaman Pahari, also returned to Dehli. In 
the mean time, Raja Jai Singh, having marchéd from Jaipdr with 
an army of fifty thousand R&jpit horse and above seventy 
elephants, advanced as far as the town of Nimrénd; but when he 
heard the news of Burhénu-l Mulk’s march towards the capital, 
he returned to Jaipir. The enemy’s army, having sacked the 
village of Nakal, near Dehli, went to the shrine of the great 
Khwaja Kutbu-d din; but as they could not obtain admittance, they 
plundered the inhabitants of the place, and the next day appeared 
before the Bérahpola. Early in the morning, according to the 
Emperor's orders, Mir Hasan Khan, the commandant of the 
Emperor’s body-guard, came out to oppose him with a body of 
one thousand mansabdari horse. Immediately behind him, Amir 
Khan, and other nobles, with a large army and artillery, came out 
of the city, and stood before the enemy ; but as they had not been 
ordered to fight, they did not commence the battle. Mir Hasan 
Khén and Raja Sheo Singh, however, advanced and fought 
valiantly. * * During the fight the enemy retreated, and pitched 
their tents near T4l Kator4. The next morning, on hearing the 
news of Burh&nu-] Mulk’s arrival, Baji Rao, the chief of the 
Mahrattas, rode like a jackal ranning away at the roar of a tiger, 
and fled from the place. Kamru-d din Khan, who had ad- 
vanced with three hundred men, engaged in a severe skirmish, 
and retired after killing some of his opponents. 

As Burh4nu-! Mulk had advanced without orders and engaged 
with the enemy, he fell under His Majesty’s displeasure, and 
being distressed at this, he crossed the Jumna without an inter- | 
view with the Emperor, and returned to his own residence. 
When the Amiru-/ umardé and Muhammad Khan were returning 
to Dehli, the J&ts of the village of Mitrol, between Kodal and 
Palwal, fell on their baggage and plundered it, Consequently 
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the army surrounded the village, and having sacked it, set it om 
fire. The Amtru-/ umard entered the seat of the Empire, and, 
according to the royal orders, Muhammad Khan returned to 
Agra for its protection. Towards the end of the same year 
Niz4mu-l Mulk arrived from the Dakhin, and on Monday, the 
16th of Rabi’u-l awwal, had an interview with His Majesty in 
the capital. 


TWENTIETH YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


In the commencement of this year 8000 horse of the Rathor 
R&jpats, among whom were eighteen chiefs, the relatives of 
Réja Dhankal Singh, assembled on some pretence in the city of 
- Sambhar. Bharat. Singh, their leader, by whose hands Shaikh 
Illahyé4r Kh&én of Rilgrém had been slain in the battle which 
was fought between Sarbuland Khén and Dhankal Singh, openly 
drank wine on a Friday in the Masjid of Sambhar, and pro- 
hibited the muazsin from calling to prayer. It happened that 
Hayétu-llah Khan, son of Jam4lu-llah Khan, the governor of 
the place, with a few men, went to them in the evening. After 
some verbal altercation, the matter ended in a regular fight. 
That lion of the field of battle thrust Bharat Singh into 
the well of destruction with a stroke of his lance, The 
market of the angel of death was thronged through the use of 
rockets, arrows, and lances. Eighteen chiefs of the opponents 
were slain, and the rest fled away. Three followers of the Khan, 
who were Saiyids of Narnaul, obtained the degree of martyrdom, 
and were interred near the tomb of Saiyid Husain Khan. 

During this year [’timadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan, with 
50,000 horse and many elephants and guns, moved towards 
Barha, the native place of the Saiyids, and sent ’Azimu-llah 
Khan Zahiru-d daula with a large army to precede him. 
*Azimu-llah Khana, for fear of his life, placed several guns around 
him in the shape of a triangle. Saifu-d din “Ali Khan, brother 
of Kutbu-l1 Mulk and Husain ’Ali Khan, who was the chief of 
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Barha, with three hundred horse, boldly attacked that miserable 
body. When the Mughals fired their guns, a great number of 
the Saiyids were killed; but Saifu-d din ’Ali Khan, with a few 
other Saiyids, to avenge their death, drew out their swords, and 
repulsed the Mughals to the distance of three miles. Suddenly 
the wanderer of the forest of wretchedness and misfortune, by 
name ’Ali Muhammad, a Rohilla, at the direction of Ttimddu-d 
daala, and with the hope of preferment, came from the rear 
with 20,000 Rohillas, and fell upon the Saiyids. Thus he 
sacrificed the good of the next world to the desires of this earth, 
and became the cause of victory to the Turdnis. ’Azimu-llah 
Khan, having buried the Saiyids, returned to Dehli laden with 
immense plunder, and accompanied by I’timadu-d daula. It was 
Just punishment of this crime of persecuting the Saiyids, that 
soon after they suffered the calamities occasioned by Nadir Shah. 

In this year Niz4mu-l Mulk, on the condition of subduing the 
enemy, was appointed governor of Agra and Mélw& Proceeding 
through Bundelkhand, he reached the latter province, and a battle 
was fought with the enemy near the town of Bhop4l, founded by 
Dost Muhammad Khan, whose eldest son, Y4r Muhammad 
Khfn, is still ruling over it with wisdom and equity. 

As the crooked mind of NizAma-l Mulk was bent towards such 
things as were contrary to what his name imports, viz. adminis- 
tration, he allowed disturbances to break out in the country, and 
with his eyes open suffered for one or two days grain to be sold 
in his camp one sir for a rupee. On account of the tumults and 
quarrels raised by him, many people were hastened to their graves 
with the stroke of starvation, and many Musulmans, by the 
tricks of that unprincipled man, fell into the hands of the 
enemy, and met with their destruction. At last, on being in- 
formed of this, Muhammad Sh&h sent orders appointing B&ji 
Réo to the governorship of Malwé. Nizému-l Mulk, reproached 
by the people, and deceived by the enemy, returned to the 
capital, The Mahrattas laid siege to the fort of Kota; and the 
Maharao Raja fled away in alarm, and took refuge in Gégrin, 
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which is one of the strongest forts in that part of the country. 
The inhabitants of Kota, to preserve their honour, opposed the 
ravagers and saved the city. At last peace was declared, and 
the invader, having taken a contribution of several acs of rupees, 
went towards Ahirwéré, the country of the tribe of Ahirs. He 
overran this district, and besieged the fort of Korwéi, near the 
town of Sironj, which was the residence of ’Izzat Khan, son of Diler 
Khén Afehén, "Izzat Khan fought very bravely for two months, 
when peace was made. During the siege of Korwa4i, the com- 
piler of this work went to the enemy’s camp. On seeing the 
fort encircled like the stone of a ring by the army which re- 
sembled swarms of ants and locusts, the safety of those who 
were in it appeared impossible; but the result deceived expec- 
tation. 

When Nizému-l Mulk, with all the pomp and circumstance 
attaching to his high station, accompanied the Mahrattas against 
the fort of Bhop&l, Yér Muhammad Khan, ruler of the place, 
who was celebrated for his courage, by dint of great bravery and 
determination, expelled Nizamu-l Mulk out of his possessions 
without sustaining any injury from the insurgents. Many nobles 
and other respectable people, on account of the ravage and deso- 
lation committed in the Emperor’s dominions by the enemy, 
found protection in this territory, and lived in peace and tran- 
quillity under the Khan's just rule. 

The compiler of this book, on hearing the praises of the Khan, 
left the enemy’s camp at Sironj, and came to the city of Bhopal, 
which 1s full of nobles and excellent people from all parts of the 
country. In fact, from the day he had left Shah-Jahaénabéd, and 
travelled through the country of idolatry, it was here only that 
he found Islém to be predominant. 

It is said that Bhop4l was founded in the time of Raja Bhoj. 
Afterwards by some accident it was ruined and reduced to only 
a small village on the borders of the lake, which in length and 
depth is the greatest of all the lakes in this country. When, by 
@ lucky accident, Dost Muhammad Khan, son of Nur Mu- 
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hammad Khén Afghan, of the tribe of Warakzai Mirzéi Khail,! 
came from Roh to the country of Hindistaén, he met at Jalalabad 
his relatives, who were the descendants of the same ancestors. 
When Almighty God wishes to raise one of his creatures to 
some great rank in this world or the next, He first throws him 
into difficulties and troubles, and after that exalts his dignity in 
order that he may estimate its true merits. And so it happened 
that a misunderstanding arose between the brothers, and that 
Khan of noble disposition, alone, and without any means of sub- 
sistence, left Jalélaébid, and went to the province of Malwa. 
By his judicious plans and great exertions, he took possession of 
several parts of this province, and at a most auspicious moment, 
in the fifth year of Muhammad Shéh’s reign, corresponding to 
aH. 11385 (1723 a.p.), laid the foundation of the city of Bhopal. 
Under his just rule the lion and goat drank water at the same 
pool. He was so generous that even Haétim would envy him. 
A great number of saints always dined with him. 

When the fame of his virtues reached the ear of the ministers 
of the Emperor's court, he was favoured by His Majesty, through 
Saiyid Husain ’Alf Khén, with a mansab, tumdn, togh, kettle- 
drums, naubat, as well as a title. But he died. 

After this event the eldest son of the noble Khan, who was 
with Niz4mu-l Mulk in the province of the Dakhin, arrived in 
this territory, and at a most auspicious time sat upon the 
masnad, administered justice, subjugated a great aumber of the 
refractory chiefs, and by his wise measures the country from 
the banks of the Nerbadda to the vicinity of the town of Sironj, 
was brought under his power. Notwithstanding that the enemy, 
having gained great dominion, infested the country from Sattéré- 
garh to the suburbs of Dehli, yet under the good management 
of this equitable chief the people of his territory were perfectly 
secure from the ravages of the tyrants. For his surpassing 
courage and wise administration of the country he received 
great favours from the throne, and was honoured with the rank 

1 Malcolm calls it “the Miraju Kheil.”— Central India, vol. i. p. 350. 
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of 5000 personal and 5000 horse, together with the insignia of 
Maht and Mardtib. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


As above stated, contention, disaffection, and discord broke 
out among the nobles, and the report of the enemy’s success was 
noised abroad. The cursed infidels, encouraged by the misrule 
and carelessness of the sovereign, particularly by the hostility 
and revolt of the very ministers of the throne, had become 
predominant throughout all the country. Thus incited, the 
Emperor of Tran, by name Nadir Shaéh, who, having acquired 
entire power over that country, had reached up to Balkh and 
Kandabér, now marched in this direction, with the design of 
conquering Hindustan, and, as some say, at the suggestion of 
Nizamu-l Mulk and Sa’édat Khan. It was suddenly reported to 
the Emperor that Nadir Shéh, having invaded K4bul, and obliged 
Nasir Khan, the governor of the province, to join him, had 
crossed the Attock and reached Lahore. The Governor of this 
city also, after a slight show of resistance, had gone over to 
him, Notwithstanding all this, the careless Emperor and the 
ungrateful nobles, having covered their faces with the veil 
of gross negligence, were awaiting the approaching misfortune. 
After the invader had marched past Léhore, the Emperor of 
Hindustan was compelled to fit out an army. All this delay, 
which occasioned the subsequent disasters, arose from the Em- 
peror’s not confiding im the counsel of any of his ministers. 
Whatever plan was suggested by the Khan-dauran was opposed 
by Niz4mu-] Mulk, and vice versd. 

According to the statement of Mir Fakhru-d din, the Emperor 
of this country, having prepared for war with two hundred 
thousand horse, foot soldiers without number, fifteen hundred 
elephants, and many field-pieces and other guns, left Dehli with 
the intention of expelling the Emperor of Yran. The army of 
Hindustan, owing to its immense numbers, which amounted to 
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ten hundred thousand, both horse and foot, could scarcely find 
Space to encamp on. ‘Towards the end of the month of Zi-l 
ka’da, the army encamped near the town of Karndl, and, as some 
say, according to the advice of Nizdmu-! Mulk, was placed all 
round in the shape of a ring. Notwithstanding this, the soldiers of 
Yran made attacks from all sides upon the Indians, and carried off 
corn, grass, and wood, which are essentially necessary for the 
maintenance of man. Hence the price of grain was enormously 
high in the camp. Burhdnu-l Mulk, one morning, at the be- 
ginning of Zi-1 hijja, entered the camp to pay his respects to the 
Emperor. He had scarcely arrived, when it was reported that 
twenty thousand horse of Nadir Shah’s army had plundered all 
his camp, equipage, and baggage. Burhanu-l Mulk instantly 
took his leave, beat the drums of battle, and went after the 
plunderers. It is said that the whole army of Nadir Shdh 
amounted to fifty-five thousand fighting horsemen, skilful in the 
art of war and murder, while others make it amount to three 
hundred thousand horse. 

No sooner had Améru-? umard Khén-daurén heard that 
Barhénu-l Mulk had gone, than he also, without making any 
due preparation, went to the field with a force which amounted, 
according to some, to seven thousand, and according to others, to 
twenty thousand horse. Burhénu-l Mulk, a short time after 
the armies had engaged, was taken prisoner and carried before 
Nadir Shah. That nobleman, renouncing his dependence upon 
the will of God, and acting according to the dictates of his own 
choice, precipitated matters ; but Providence discomfited all his 
plans. After the capture of Burhénu-l Mulk, the army of Nadir 
Sh&éh surrounded Améru-/ umard on all sides, and began to shoot 
their arrows and fire their guns, and the battle raged till the close 
of the day. The Indian warriors, satyids, shatkhs, Afghans, and 
Rajputs, so fought with their cruel swords that, had Rustam and 
Afrdsiy 4b lived to this time, their livers would have become water 
at the sight of this dreadful battle. The Yranis, dreading the 
swords of these brave men, left the field, and, firing their guns 
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from a distance and from different quarters, made heaps of the 
corpses of Indians, who preferred death to flight. 

At last the great luminary of the world set in the west, and 
with the approach of night darkness spread over the earth ; yet 
up to this time no army came to reinforce Amiru-l umard, all 
through the connivance of Niz4mu-l Mulk, who, with the utmost 
animosity towards the followers of Islam, always held out 
encouragement to infidels and tyrants. It is said that five 
thousand men on the side of <Amiru-l umard met with the 
honour of martyrdom, among whom were Muzaffar Khan, his 
brother, Mir Kalli, "Ali Hémid Khan, Yadg4r Khén, Lodi 
Khan, and other nobles. In the evening Amtru-? umard, with 
a few of his men, returned from the field to his tent, wounded 
and sorrowful. The next day he set in array a new army, with 
the intention of hazarding another battle, and defeating Nadir 
Shah, who had trembled at the courage displayed. But the 
Amir fell, and drank the cup of martyrdom. 

It is said that when Burhanu-l Mulk fell into the hands of 
N&dir Shah, the Shah inquired from him all the particulars of 
this Government. He was informed in reply that Khan-dauran, 
who had fought with him that day, was only one of the servants 
of the Emperor of Hindistan, and that, like him, there were 
many other nobles and Réjas, possessed of great power and much 
courage, in his camp as well as in all parts of the kingdom, and 
that any one of them was well able to cope with him. He re- 
commended him, therefore, to receive something on account of 
his travelling expenses, and return to his own country. NaAdir 
Shéh was confounded to hear this, and peace was determined on. 

Muhammad Shah, by the advice of Nizamu-l Mulk, rode to the © 
tent of NAdir Sh&h, whose son came to receive him. The Prince, 
according to his father’s orders, sat below the throne, like an 
attendant. After the interview, Muhammad Shéh dined and 
returned to his tent. 

On the same day Nizimu-l Mulk, with his usual impudence, 
put on the official dress of the Améiru-1 umard, which had been 
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promised to Burhdnu-l] Mulk, who, on being informed of this, 
under the impulse of ambition, represented to Nadir Shah, that 
Amiru-l umard Khan-daurin deceased was the only person of 
importance in the government, and that now there was no man in 
the kingdom equal to him in power or dignity ; that Nadir Shah 
should contrive to take Muhammad Shah prisoner, and make 
himself master of the country. Having no regard for gratitude, 
deluded by the base avarice of this world, and having no shame 
even for contradicting his own words, he occasioned the general 
slaughter and great contentions and disasters which ensued. 
Nadir Shah, having called Niz&mu-] Malk, placed him in 
eustody, and constrained him to send for the Emperor. That 
wanderer in the forest of envy and malice, without considering 
what might be the result, wrote a letter under his own hand to 
the effect that he had settled the terms of peace, and the con- 
firmation of it depended upon his coming. The heedless 
Emperor, being deceived by that artful person, rode to the tent of 
Nadir Shah, who ordered the few persons who had gone with the 
Emperor to be turned out, and the Emperor, with Niz4mu-l 
Mulk, Amir Khan, Ishék Khan, Jawed Khan, Bihroz Khan, 
and Jawahir Khan, to be placed in confinement. Some of his 
myrmidons were sent to I’tim&du-d daula Kamru-d din Kh&n, 
and forcibly brought him out of his tent into Nadir Shaéh’s 
camp. At the same time, officers of the Shah were placed as 
guards on all the offices and establishments of Muhammad Shah. 
It is said that Fath °Ali Khan, son of Sabit Khan, and ’Ali 
Amjid Khan, escaped, and went in safety to their houses. Khan-i 
zaman Khan, also, escaped after changing his clothes. 

The next day, according to Nadir Shéh’s orders, Burhénu-| 
Mulk! and *Azimu-llah Khan went to Shah-Jahanébéd, for the 
purpose of establishing his rule. Though all these ungrateful 
persons, through their ambition, had adhered much to the 
interests of Nadir Shah, yet, as Providence had destined that the 
sovereionty of the House of Timur should be preserved, and 

1(“ Nadir Sh&h appointed Burhanu-l Mulk Wakél-¢ mutlak."'—Baydn-i Wakt.] 
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Muhammad Sh&h’s reign prolonged, they in the end gained 
nothing but shame and disgrace. 

Afterwards, Nadir Shéh himself, with the Emperor of Hin- 
dustan, entered the fort of Dehli. It is said that he appointed a 
place on one side in the fort for the residence of Muhammad Shéh 
and his dependents, and on the other side he chose the Diwan-i 
Khas, or, as some say, the Garden of Hayét Bakhsh, for his own 
accommodation. He sent to the Emperor of Hindist&n, as to a 
prisoner, some food and wine from his own table. One Friday 
his own name was read in the khutba, but on the next he ordered 
Muhammad Shéh’s name to be read. It is related that one day 
@ rumour spread in the city that Nadir Shah had been slain 
in the fort. This produced a general confusion, and the people of 
the city destroyed five thousand ' men of his camp. On hearing 
of this, Nadir Shdh came of the fort, sat in the golden masjid 
which was built by Roshanu-d daula, and gave orders for a 
general massacre. For nine hours an indiscriminate slaughter 
of all and of every degree was committed. It is said that the 
number of those who were slain amounted to one hundred 
thousand.? The losses and calamities of the people of Dehli 
were exceedingly great. * * 

After this violence and cruelty, Nadir Shah collected immense 
riches,® which he began to send to his country laden on elephants 
and camels. Muhammad Sh4h witnessed with the utmost emotion 
and indignation these outrages of Nadir Shah, which were oc- 
casioned by the rivalry of the disaffected nobles. “It is narrated, 
that one day Nadir Shah, in his public court, spoke some harsh 
and abusive words to Niz4mu-l Mulk and Burhdnu-l Mulk, and 
threatened them with punishment. When they left the court, 
Nizamu-l Mulk, with all the lying and fraud to which he was 
naturally habituated, spoke to Burhanu-! Mulk some very soft 


1 Without doubt nearly 3000 Persians fell victims.” — Baydn-t Wak? .] 

2 [It was found by inquiry from the Xotwdi of the city that nearly 20,000 men 
must have been massacred.’’—Baydn-i Wak?’ | 

3 It is probable that the plunder amounted to about eighty drors of rupees.” — 
Baydn-i Waki’ .] 
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and heart-rending words, and told him that it would now be 
difficult to escape.the hands of that tyrant ; he advised that they 
both should at the same moment go home, and, taking a cup of 
deadly poison, pursue the path to death, and sacrifice their lives 
to their honour. After this, that chief of deceivers went to his 
house, and, having expressed his will to his relations, and drunk a 
cup of water mixed with sugar, covered himself with a sheet and 
went to sleep. Burhanu-] Mulk, who was a true soldier, and was 
not aware of his perfidy, as soon as he heard this, drank a cup of 
poison, and went to the next world. 

The Shéh of Yrén, after having brought so many disasters 
and calamities upon Hinddstan, presented to the Emperor of that 
country seven horses of ’Irék, several trays of jewels and clothe, 
instilled into him some precepts useful to Emperors, granted 
khiPats to the ministers of the throne, and, having left Dehli on 
the 7th of Safar, returned to his own country. He proceeded 
through the territory of Sind, and having taken a large con- 
tribution from its chief, who was of the tribe of Bhatti, went to 
Kandahér. It is said that after the departure of Nadir Shah, 
the chiefs and Rajas of all parts of Hindustan sent large sums of 
money to Muhammad Shah, together with horses, elephants and 
other property of various kinds. 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OF THE REIGN. 


Two krors of rupees. and three hundred elephants were sent 
to His Majesty by Shujé’u-d daula, governor of the province of 
Bengal. After NAdir Shéh had gone away, Amir Khan was 
raised to the rank of 7000 and the office of third bakhshi, and 
Ishak Kh&n to the diwdni of the khdlisa. They were also 
received into the favour of the Emperor, on which account 
Nizamu-1 Maulk, again having recourse to his fox-like habits, 
and being displeased, left Dehli. He spent some days at the 
village of Tilpat, and at last, with the advice of Mihr-parwar, 
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the grandmother of the Emperor, and on condition that Amir 
Khén should come out to meet him, returned to the city. 

Amir Khén son of Amir Khan senior, one of the chief nobles, 
was appointed Governor of the province of Allahabad, where he 
applied himself to the work of administration. 

A body of Jats from Mahaban, having raised their heads 
in rebellion, put Hakim Kazim, the Faujddar of the pargana 
of Firoz4béd, to death, and carried off all his property and 
treasure. The chief of these insurgents proclaimed that he had 
assumed the name of Wantar Shah, and more than 5000 men 
having flocked round him, he raised great tumult and alarm. 
Zahiru-d daula ’Azimu-llah Khan went against him with a body 
of 6000 horse, and having made an end of him, determined to 
cross the Chambal, proceed to the territory of Bhadéwar, and 
place Raj Singh, son of Amrat Singh, on the masnad of that 
principality. But on account of the river being too full, he 
could not cross it, and returned to Dehli. 

An army of more than 100,000 Mahratta horse attacked 
Nasir Jang, son of Nizamu-l Mulk. He, unlike his father, who 
always assisted the enemy, was the most virtuous man of his 
time, and possessed great courage and humanity. They burnt 
villages in the environs of the city of Aurang4bad. Upon 
which Nasir Jang equipped an army, which some say did not 
exceed 8000 horse, and sallied out from the city. Nasir Jang 
fought very bravely, and despatched a great number of the enemy 
to hell, so that, not being able to stand their ground, they took 
to flight. Nasir Jang pursued them, and at the distance of a 
few kos, the enemy again made a stand, when the Musulmdns 
put a great number of them to the sword. By the favour of 
Almighty God the enemy again fled, and Baji R&o, chief of the 
miscreants, was greatly surprised at the courage of that lion 
of the field of heroism. With great ignominy and shame, he 
stopped on the banks of the Nerbadda, and as the Mahrattas 
had suffered great loss in the battle with Nasir Jang, they turned 
towards Hindustan, in the hope of ravaging that country ; because 
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they had been informed that, although they themselves had 
before now reached to the very suburbs of Dehli, and so many 
ravages had been committed by Nadir Sh&h, yet the Emperor 
was still equally as negligent and indifferent as ever. With 
this idea they gladly crossed the Nerbadda. Malharji, Piluji, 
and other chiefs of the enemy’s army, which, according to some, 
was no less than 50,000 horse, came through Bundelkhand as 
far as the banks of the Jumna; but suddenly, on hearing that 
Baji R&o, having fallen into the claws of death, had gone to the 
deserts of hell, they returned, without accomplishing anything, 
towards Sattér4-garh to meet Raja Saha. | 

Ragh&, nephew of Raja Sahu, at the head of 80,000 horse, 
fought with Nasir Jang, to avenge the defeat of Baji Rao. 
Nasir Jang in this battle also gave a complete repulse to the 
infidel enemy. 

One of the nobles, by name Shuj4'u-d daula, who was a very 
good man, and governed the province of Bengal with the utmost 
justice, died a natural death. As he was a great protector of his 
subjects, and exceedingly just, the country, by virtue of these 
qualities, flourished greatly, and the revenue had so much in- 
creased that every year he sent two krors of rupees to the 
Emperor; besides which, thirty thousand horse and an immense 
body of infantry received their pay from him. He also sent 
thousands of presents to the saints in all parts of the country 
and cities. The Emperor Muhammad Shéh, and the ministers 
of the throne, having shut up the path of Justice, and stretching 
out the hand of rapacity upon the subjects, devoted themselves 
to amassing wealth, which at last all fell to the lot of the enemy, 
and there was even a deficiency in the fixed revenue of the khdlisa. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF THE REIGN, 


Zahiru-d daula ’Azimu-llah Khan, being appointed to the 
governorship of Maélw4, went to the territory of Bhad4war, and 
having taken five acs of rupees as a contribution from Raj Singh, 
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son of Raja Antrat Singh, raised him to the masnad of that princi- 
pality. He then proceeded to Datié, where he came to an under- 
standing with its chief, and took seven /acs of rupees from him in 
return for the renewal of his sdgirs. From that he went to 
Urchha, and spent some days in fighting and squabbling with the 
Raja. As he acted contrary to the rule of the former governors, 
who, after securing the satisfaction and alliances of all the Réjas 
who were the servants of the Emperor, applied themselves to the 
government of the province, he could not even enter the territory 
to which he was appointed, through fear of the enemy. He 
passed some time in quarrelling with these Rajas, and then 
returned. 

Mirza Mannu, son of [tim&du-d daula Kamru-d din Kh4&n, 
was appointed te the governorship of Ajmir, and he went to 
that place with two thousand horse. Although the Réjas had 
acquired great ascendency in that part of the country, so that 
in the city of Ajmir, where the sepulchre of the Great Khwaja 
stands, the slaughtering of cows and other practices of Isl4m 
were prohibited, yet he stayed there only for one day, and, 
according to the orders of his father, who had instructed him to 
act in subordination to Raja Jai Singh, he leased the governor- 
ship of the province to him, and returned to Dehli. 

When Niz&mu-l Mulk Asaf J&h was informed that his son 
Nasir Jang had by his firmness obtained great advantages and 
victories over the enemy, who fled from before his name like a 
crow before a bow; that Islam had obtained a new lustre; 
that the allowances of the many officers and soldiers under 
him were fixed according to each man’s worth; and that he had 
introduced peace and tranquillity among his subjects,—the fire of 
ambition and of a desire to assist the wretched enemy, which 
he had always felt, was rekindled in him. Having obtained 
leave from the Emperor, he marched with great haste towards 
the Dakhin, and arrived in a very short space of time at the 
banks of the Nerbadda. As he had but a very little force 
with him, he received a reinforcement of one thousand horse from 
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Yar Muhammad Khén, who ruled over the greater part of the 
province of Mélw&. Having crossed the river, he stopped for 
some time in the city of Burhdnpir, where a dispute arose 
between the father and son. At last, the latter, who, indepen- 
dent of being sensible and learned, was very dutiful, and a 
much better man than his father and ancestors, notwithstanding 
that he had possessed so much influence and power, voluntarily, 
out of respect to the rights of his father, resigned all concern 
in the affairs of government, and sat at the gate of the sacred 
shrine of saint Zainu-1 Mulk, where also the remains of Shah 
"Alamgir (Aurangzeb) are interred. As he was a very wise man, 
had been disgusted with worldly pursuits, and had much regard 
for works of religion, he withdrew his hand from the pollutions 
of this world, and attended to the excellences of the next. 

Niz4mu-! Mulk, who had become old, was so much entangled 
in the allurements of this unprofitable world, that, although from 
the time of Alamgir to the present he had seen how faithless it 
had proved to a great number of its followers, yet, through his 
avarice and ambition, he discouraged his excellent son, and still 
seeks to injure him, notwithstanding that he must well know 
the world to be nothing and its votaries nothing. 
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XCII. 


TARYKH-I NADIRU-Z ZAMANY 


OF 


KHUSHHAL CHAND. 


Tue author of this work was Khushhal Chand, a writer in the 
diwant office of Dehli, in the time of Muhammad Shah. His 
father, Jiwan R&m, held various employments in the time 
of Aurangzeb and Bahddur Shéh. He was at first in the service 
of Rihu-llah Kh&én and Bahramand Khan, and when Shaikh 
°Ataéu-llah was appointed intelligencer and bakhshi of Lahore, Jiwan 
Rém was made his peshkdr. After leaving Lahore, he was ap- 
pointed deputy superintendent of the diwdnt office at Dehli, and 
in the time of Bahadur Shéh was raised to the rank of 150. As 
he was a poet, he presented several copies of verses to the 
Emperor, for which he received a reward of two hundred rupees. 
He died in the year 1164 a.n. 

The eldest son, Khib Chand, succeeded to his father’s office, 
and Khushhal Chand also obtained employment in the didnt 
office, with which he expresses himself well satisfied, ‘as it 
enabled him to fulfil the duties of both this world and the next.” 
In compliment to the Emperor under whom he was employed, he 
ealls his work Tartkh-i Muhammad-Shahi, to which he gives 
also the honorific title of Nadiru-s Zamani, ‘‘ the wonder of the 
world,” ag it contains, in combination with another word, the 
date of composition—1152 a.n. (1739-40 a.p.); but the history 
is carried down a few years later. 

The Nddiru-s Zamdnt is divided into two volumes, one called 
the Majma’u-l Akhbérdt, the other Zubdatu-l Akhbérat, each 
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divided into two books. Independent of the historical matter, 
the work contains treatises on arithmetic, astrology, palmistry, 
versification and other irrelevant matters. 

The second volume will form the subject of a future notice.! 
The first, or Majma’u-] Akhbdrdt, is appropriated as below. 


CONTENTS. 


“Book I. Account of the wise and religious persons, from the 
Creation to the time of Muhammad Shéh. Ancestors of Mu- 
hammad Shah up to "Umar Shaikh Mirz4, father of the Emperor 
Babar. A brief account of the governments of Arabia, Persia, 
Turkistén, Turan, Rim, Sham, and Yrd&n, from the era of 
Kaiumars to the time of Naushirwin. A brief account of the 
Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Saljikians, and other dynasties, 

Book II. History of India from Raja Judishtar’s reign to the 
time of Ibrahim Lodi. Account of some of the most celebrated 
saints of India, such as Mu’inu-d din Chishti, Kutbu-] Aktab, 
and others, and of the reformers of the Hindi religion, such as 
R&émaénand, Kabir, Raidds, and Nanak, with a notice of the 
Shastras and Vedéntism. 

Size.—The first Book contains 331 large 8vo. pages of 19 
lines each. 

The first volume contains nothing of interest. The only useful 
part of the work is the history of Muhammad Shah. 

The Nadiru-z Zamdni is very rare. The late Sadru-s Sudur 
of Mainpirf had a perfect copy, which his heirs have lost; and 
Naw&b ’Ali Muhammad Khan of Jhajjar has a very imperfect 
copy, deficient in the second books of both volumes. The 
Naw&b of Tonk has the first book. Wilken® quotes an Indian 
History of this name in the Berlin Library, but I cannot trace 
the quoted passage in the portions of the work available to me. 


1 (There is no such notice among the papers, nor any copy of the work in the 
library. ] 
2 Mirchondi Historia Gasnevidarum, p. 264. 
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XCIII. 


JAUHAR-I SAMSAM 
OF 


MUHAMMAD MUHSIN SADIKF. 


[Tue author of this work, Muhammad Muhsin Sédiki, son of 
Hanif, was, according to his own statement, enrolled in the 
corps of Wald-shdhis. His work extends from the death of 
Aurangzeb to the departure of Nadir Shah from India on the 
7th Safar, 1152 a.a. (9th May, 1739 a.v.). The early part of 
the work is very brief and summary, and the history really 
begins with the reign of Farrukh Siyar. It is written in a 
very ambitious extravagant style, with a great tendency to 
exaggeration. He tells us, for instance, that Nadir Shéh’s army 
consisted of ‘‘ two dacs of Kaszalbdsh horsemen,” and he makes a 
long and horrible story out of the deposition and murder of 
Farrukh Siyar. He states that he was induced to write the 
work at the “earnest entreaty of Shaikh ’Aléu-d din, an old 
and constant associate of Amiru-] umard Samsf&mu-d daula in 
all his military exploits, who related all the particulars to him, 
and frequently urged him to compose a connected narrative of 
them.” The work was no doubt named after Sams&mu-d daula, 
who plays a conspicuous part in the history. According to his 
own statement, our author grew tired of his work, and resolved 
“not to furnish historical details respecting any more vain- 
hearted and ambitious princes after he had described the general 
massacre caused by Nadir; but he was subsequently persuaded 
by his spiritual instructor, Shéh Beir "Alam, to write a 
tolerably full account of them.” 
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The whole work has been well translated for Sir H. M. Elliot 
by the late Major Fuller, with the exception of many pages of 
empty rhetorical flourishes. From that translation this notice 
has been compiled and the following Extracts have been taken. | 


EXTRACTS. 


(After the death of Amiru-] umard Husain ’Ali Khén), the 
Emperor Muhammad Shéh never came out of the citadel of 
Dehli except to enjoy the pleasures of an excursion or to amuse 
himeelf in field sports. He paid no attention to the administra- 
tion of the kingdom, which lacked all supreme authority, and 
through his indolence, unrelieved by any oxertion, he fell and 
came to an end. For water even, notwithstanding its innate 
purity and excellence, if it remains stagnant anywhere, changes 
its colour and smell. The Government of the country went so 
completely out of the grasp of his will that the fayjdars of every 
sarkdr and chakia, and the subdddrs of every city and province, 
who possessed the strong arm of a military force, refused to pay 
the revenue due on khdiisa and jdagir lands. They used to send 
merely gifts and presents to their lord and master, after the 
manner of friends and equals, but put the produce of the jagirs 
of the mansabddrs, and the amount collected from the Imperial 
domains (khéisa), like food easy of digestion, down their own 
throats. The proud and haughty of every region raised their 
heads in contumacy, and the rebellious and refractory of every 
land fixed the bent of their inclinations on revolt and dis- 
obedience. Hosts upon hosts of the execrable Mahrattas 
brought forcibly under their subjection the territory of the 
Dakhin and the provinces of Gujard4t and M4lw4, and raised the 
banner of subjugation to such a pitch as to pillage and lay waste 
the cities, town, and villages around Agra and Dehli, and to 
leave the good name and property of none, whether high or low, 
onmolested. An incursion of the vile forces of the enemy to 
the outskirts of Dehli and Agra took place regularly every year, 
and, exclusive of the booty of populous towns, they used to carry 
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off by force and violence forty or fifty dacs worth of property from 
the open country, insomuch that the rumour of the instability of 
the royal house of Hind, having reached the lords and commons 
of all quarters of the globe, Nadir of Isfahan invaded it with his 
troops resembling the waves of the sea, and put all the natives 
of the provinces of K&bul, the Panj&b and Dehl{ at once to the 
sword, 


(When Muhammad Shéh was in the field against Nadir Sh&h), 
Sa’da-d din Kh4n Bahédur, dérogha of the sublime artillery, 
planted an iron fortress as it were all around the royal camp, 
which was five parasangs in circumference, by chaining together 
the heavy pieces of ordnance (most of which required 500 bullocks 
for the drawing of their carriages, and some a thousand or more, 
as well as five or ten elephants to push each gun from behind, 
exclusive of the people attached to every one, who by their expert 
contrivances pass it with ease over rugged and difficult places), 
and the medium and light guns, which exceeded the limit of 
computation, and were beyond the power of reckoning. * * 

The heavy shower of arrows, and the hail-storm of bullets, 
with the violent pelting of their fall, caused the torrent of death 
to sweep away the fabric of a multitude of living forms, and de- 
spatched to the sea of perdition a whole host of the ever-victorious 
army under the command of Amiru-/ umard Sams4mu-d daula, 
successful in both worlds. His Majesty, the shadow of the Most 
High, on learning the frightful news of the superior prowess of 
the ferocious Kazalbashis, was about to despatch a suitable force to 
the aid and support of that choice favourite at the Court of the 
Omnipotent; but through Fath Jang Niz4mu-l Mulk’s oppo- 
sition, the august and sublime intention was not carried into 
effect. * * ’Abdu-l Ma’bid Khan addressed the following re- 
marks to Asaf J&h Nizamu-l] Mulk: * The <Amiru-l umard 
Kh&n-daur4n BahAdur is so influential a person, that if the evil 
eye fall on the stability of his army, it will be the cause of dis- 
persion to the leaves of the volume of the State, and a reason of 
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slipping to the feet of resolution among the servants of the 
Government. Therefore the duty of aiding and supporting such 
a high-minded and faithful individual is proper and incumbent on 
all ; and from feelings of generosity and good sense I have an 
ardent desire for the accomplishment of the task.” * * As this 
black night had come out of the darkness of Fath Jang’s animo- 
sity, in accordance with the will of the Almighty, how could the 
first blush of the bright dawn of safety and security and the disc 
of the brilliant sun of victory show its face without the removal 
of its raven tresses? Fath Jang laid his hand on the arm of the 
warrior, and did not let it go until by divers arguments he had 
dissuaded him from his fixed determination; while the latter, the 
chosen of the Adored, writhed in the depths of anguish, and bit 
the lip of remorse with the teeth of helplessness. | 


In consequence of the death of Amtru-1 umarad Samsimu-d 
daula, the robe of the office of Mir Bakhsht was bestowed on 
Ghazia-d din Khén, son of Fath-Jang Niz4mu-l Mulk. The 
fire of animosity, that had been somewhat allayed, immediately 
kindled afresh into flames, because Bahadur Jang Burhénu-! 
Mulk, from the first dawn of his prosperity till the closing 
calamity of his career, had entertained the desire of obtaining the 
dignity of Amiru-i umard, and having waited for his opportunity 
a long time, had kept sowing this wish in the field of his heart.? 
As he had fully expected to have his hopes realized on the death 
of the late incumbent, he had deemed it expedient to keep on good 
terms with the Emperor; but on hearing that another had been 
invested with the coveted robe, he swerved from the path of con- 
ciliation, and girded the waist of cunning more tightly than 
before in hastening along the road of enmity. The image of 
peace that had been reflected in the glass of exhibition had been 
changed to war, and the broken chain of friendship was spliced 
with the cord of contention. 


1 The metaphor in the original is much more elaborate. 
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XCIY. 


TAZKIRA 


Or 


ANAND RAM MUKHLIS. 


[No account of this book has been found among Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s papers, and there is no copy of the work in his library. 
The following translation, by ‘“ Lt. Perkins,” must therefore 
speak for itself. It was made from a MS. belonging to Naw&b 
Ziéu-d din. The author was an eye-witness of much that 
passed during Nadir Shéh’s stay in India, and suffered from his 
exactions. A memorandum on the translation states that it is 
“not complete,” but still the work seems to have been specially 
devoted to Nadir Shéh’s invasion. It begins with a chapter 
headed ‘‘ History of the wonderful events that came to pass in 
Hindastén in the year of the Hijra 1151,” which contains an 
account of Nadir Shéh’s rise and of the beginning of his nrarch 
towards India. This chapter and a few other passages have been 
omitted. The last words of the translation have been printed, 
but there is nothing to indicate whether they end the book or not.] 


EXTRACTS, 


March of the Emperor of Persia to Hindistdn, and the consequent 
slaughter and devastation in that beautiful land. 

Strange events occurred after the capture of Kandahar. Before 
setting out from Ispahén, Nddir Shéh had despatched a messenger, 
named ’Alf Mardén KhAn, to Hindustén, with full powers to 
arrange with Muhammad Shéh, the ruler of the land, certain 
matters of a nature peculiar to troublous times, and such as it 
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becomes Emperors to settle amicably with one another. Nadir 
Shéh reached Kandahér ; but Muhammad Shah, it is probable, 
broke faith, and did not fulfil his promises, although a second 
messenger, named Muhammad Khén Turkomén, was sent to 
him ; this messenger moreover never returned. The train had 
long been laid, and from these negociations sprang the spark that 
fired it. Nadir Sh&h was moved to anger; he resolved on the 
invasion of Hindustan ; but though the apparent motive has been 
given above, the true cause was the weakness of its monarchy. 
Accordingly, on the 8th of Safar, in the twentieth year of Mu- 
hammad Shéh’s reign, a.u. 1150, the Persian Emperor set his 
face towards Kabul, where he arrived about the end of the 
month. * * 

The settlement of the conquered territory occupied the Emperor 
for four months and a half. The march was then continued to 
Jalalabad, a place famous for its pomegranates, which was 
reached on the 14th of Sha’ban. Nasir Khan, son of the late 
Nasir Khan, governor of the province, who during these events 
had been at Peshawar, moved from this town and occupied a 
position half-way between “Ali Masjid and Jamrdd, which place 
is distant nine kos from Peshfwar, to oppose the invader's 
progress. 

Nasir Khén had often written to Muhammad Shéh concerning 
the want of money, but none of his representations had been 
attended to. He now wrote to the effect that he himself was but 
as a rose-bush withered by the blasts of autumn, while his 
soldiery were no more than a faded pageant, ill-provided and with- 
out spirit ; he begged that, of the five years’ salary due to him, 
one year’s salary might be paid, that he might satisfy his creditors 
and have some little money at his command. The Naw&b Sahib, 
however, exclaimed before the assembled diwdn, that he could 
see no need for all this haste and flurry; ‘ had he not written on 
the subject to the Emperor and the Wakdlat-panah, and, if the 
Matter was not settled that day, why it would be so the next?” 
The Wahkilat-pandh, when he laid the document before the Amiru-J 
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umaré Bahddur, and told him, with fear and trembling, in the 
Persian language, what had occurred in K&bul, received an answer 
which drove him to his wits’ end; “Know you not, Wakd/lat- 
pandah,” said the personage addressed, ‘that I am a man of too 
great experience to be caught by such stories that are only made up 
to extort gold? My house is in the plain, and my imagination 
dwells only on what my eyes have seen. Your house is on a 
mountain, and perhaps from its summit you have caught a 
glimpse of the Persian host. Tell your employer that the 
governor of Bengal has been ordered to remit treasure after the 
rainy season, and the necessary sums will then be sent to him 
without delay.” 

The Afghans of K4abul, particularly those of the Safi tribe, 
defended the mountain passes, and for a long time checked the 
advance of the Kaszalbdsh invaders. If at that time a well- 
appointed army, under an experienced leader, had been sent to 
the support of the mountaineers, it is more than probable that 
Hindustan would have been saved. As it was, the enemy, ever 
on the watch to take advantage of any negligence on the part of 
their opponents, stole a march on the Afghans during the night 
of the 13th of Sha’ban, entered the Khaibar Pass while the 
stars still shone above their heads, and, moving with the rapidity 
of the wind, fell suddenly on the force of Nasir Khan, when a 
scene of slaughter and plunder ensued. * * 

Nadir Shah was now in possession of all the country as far as 
Attock, and Muhammad Shah and his advisers could no longer 
remain blind to the danger that threatened them. They under- 
stood at length that this was no ordinary foe against whom they 
had to contend, no mere plunderer who would be sated with the 
spoil of a province and then return to his own country, but a 
leader of unshakeable resolution, who shaped his course with the 
sword. If, even at this juncture, the Emperor had sought to 
conciliate Naw&b Sahib A’azzu-d daula Bahdédur, Nasim of 
Multan and Lahore, and had supplied this fierce chieftain with 
the sinews of war as such an emergency required, then indeed 
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might the world have witnessed a very different result. As it 
was, when the Emperor learned from the news-writers the 
advance of the Persian army to Attock, he, on the Ist of the 
blessed month of Ramaz4n, appointed Asaf J&h Bahadur 
Waktlu-s Saltanat, Vtim4du-d daula Chin Bahadur Wasiru-/ 
Mamahk, and Amiru-lumard Bahddur to be Bakhsh?’u-l Mamatik, 
for the defence of the monarchy, and with his own hands bound 
on the heads of the chiefs a md/dband of Burh4npdr workman- 
ship. That same day these noblemen left the city for their 
camp, which was pitched near the Shdlamér gardens. They re- 
ceived one kror of rupees in cash, and cannon and munitions of 
war in abundance. Besides their own troops, 50,000 horsemen 
were given to them. Now was the time for these chiefs to have 
marched without delay, and, acting in concert with the Nazim of 
Multan and Lahore, whose troops amounted to no less than 
20,000 bold horsemen, to have advanced to the banks of the 
Jhelam or Chinab, and have closed the roads and passes against 
the invader by skilful dispositions and by force of arms. In- 
stead of this, the army remained a whole month encamped near 
the Shélamér gardens, detained by sundry petty causes which I 
cannot detail. 

Nadir Shéh, after Nasir Khan’s defeat, had entered Peshawar, 
where he occupied the residence of the Khan. Having settled 
the affairs of this district he marched, on the 25th of Rama- 
zan, towards Attock, where the army encamped on the fifth 
day. The construction of a bridge here caused inevitable delay, 
but Ak&é Muhammad was detached with a strong force to devas- 
tate the country, and leave no means of destruction untried. 
A’azzu-d daula might now have displayed the same indifference 
as his royal master; but, far from this, he drew together a number 
of troops at vast expense to himself, and on the 17th of Rama- 
zan formed his camp on the banks of the Ravi. Not being at 
liberty to move forward until joined by the Emperor's army, he 
contented himself with placing his cannon. in the best positions, 
and throwing up entrenchments round his camp. 
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On the 4th of Shawwaél the Persian army crossed the Attock 
river on a bridge of boats. On the 8th the Emperor reached 
the left bank of the Chin4b river, and on the 9th encamped 
close to the bridge of Shah-daula! = 

But how to relate the ruin and desolation that overwhelmed 
this beautiful country! Wazirébéd, Ymanébéd, and Gujarat, 
towns which, for population, might almost be called cities, were 
levelled with the earth. Nothing was respected, no sort of 
violence remained unpractised ; property of all kinds became the 
spoil of the plunderer, and women the prey of the ravisher. 

On the 10th of Shaww4l the Sh&h and his army crossed the 
bridge of Shéh-daula; then, leaving far to the left the artillery 
of the Nazim, which was in position along the opposite bank of 
the Ravi, they forded the river and advanced to the Shélamér 
gardens, which are on the high road to Sh&h-Jah4ndbéd. All that 
day, from morn till night, the contest was maintained against the 
army of the Ndzim, who repeatedly tried to force his way back to 
the town. The bravest warriors put forth their strength and 
many of the Kasalbdshis fell. Yahya Khan, the eldest son of 
the Ndzim, cut his way through with a few followers, and 
proceeding towards Shah-Jahan&bdd by forced marches, reached 
the camp of Nawab S&hib Wasiru-| Mamdahk Bahddur in the 
vicinity of Panipat. The fighting was renewed on the 11th, 
and the plain was strewed with the slain. 

Both armies were now worn out with the struggle, and it was 
found advisable to make terms. On the 12th, the Ndasim 
was met by the illustrious Wazir ’Abdu-l B&ki, and conducted 
into the presence of the Shéh, the greatest honour and respect 
being shown him. He was courteously received and presented 
with a chapkan of gold brocade, a jewelled dagger and a horse. 
The Nazim again repaired to the presence of the Sh&h on the 
14th, and paid, by way of offering, a sum of twenty lacs of 
rupees, a portion of which had been taken from the state coffers, 
and the remainder contributed by the wealthiest inhabitants. 


1 A most wonderful march !° 
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He then departed in all honour. By this payment Léhore 
was saved from horrors among which death and spoliation 
were the least. The Sh&h, who was full of kindness for the 
Nazim (A’azzu-d daula), took into his service his second son, 
Hayatu-llah Khan Bahddur, and appointed him to the command 
of five hundred horse. 

On the 15th of the month the Sh4h continued his march 
towards Shéh-Jah4nébAd. He advanced rapidly. Leaving his 
camp equipage at ShéhAbdéd, on the 15th of Zi-l ka’da he 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Karnal, where Muhammad 
Shah’s army awaited his coming. But it is now time to return 
to Muhammad Shah, lest the thread of the narrative should be 
broken. 


Muhammad Shah leaves the Capital. 


It has already been shown how Asaf Jéh Bahaédur, Waztru-/ 
mamalik Bahddur and Amtru-l Umara Bahddur, the officers 
to whom had been entrusted the responsibility of leading an 
army against the Persian invaders, remained for a whole month 
encamped near the Shélamér gardens. When tidings came 
that N4dir Sh&h had reached the banks of the Attock river, 
the commanders urged upon the Emperor the necessity of his 
Joining them in person, and, with one accord, they moved forward 
in the early days of Shaww4l. The author himself, Anand Ram, 
accompanied by his beloved sons Rai Krip& Ram and Salah 
Fath Singh, left thé capital on the 11th of the month, in the 
service of Nawdb Sahib Wastru-l Mamalik Bahddur! When 
the army reached P&nipat, the author obtained leave to revisit 
his home, where some private affairs required his presence. 
Starting on the 17th, he reached Shéh-Jah4nébéd on the evening 
of the 20th. 

On the 18th of the month Muhammad Shéh, and the 
illustrious Prince Ahmad issued from the citadel (ark), the 
royal residence, and encamped near Muhammad Ganj. The 


1 [See suprd, p. 79.] 
VOL. VIII. 6 
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royal camp reached Pén{pat on the 27th, when the commanders 
paid their respects to His Majesty, and made offerings suited to 
their rank. 

Near Karn4l flows through a broad plain a canal which issues 
from the Jumna river, near Mukhlispir, and continues its course 
to Shéh-Jahéndbéd. This place was found convenient for the 
encampment of the army. By degrees news was received of the 
progress of the enemy. It was therefore resolved to advance no 
further, but to take advantage of the abundant supply of water, 
so necessary to the soldier, and fight to the last. The AMir-ditsh 
was instructed to construct an earthen wall around the camp; 
behind this the artillery was placed in position ; and brave men 
were told off for the defence of the intrenchments. In fact, nothing 
was omitted that could conduce to the strength of the camp. 
This disposition, which could hardly be considered worthy of an 
Emperor, was adopted partly to await the arrival of Burhdaw-! 
Mulk Bahadur, Nazim of Oudh, who had been ordered to join 
the royal army. This nobleman, though suffering from sickness, 
advanced by forced marches at the head of 30,000 horsemen, and 
reached Karnél on the 14th of Zi-] ka’da. This addition to the 
strength of the army created universal joy, and all now thought 
victory certain. 


Battle between the Persians and the Mughals. 


Burhénu-! Mulk, after his interview with His Majesty on the 
14th, the day of his arrival, had been dismissed to his own tents. 
News was at this time brought to him that a Persian force had 
fallen upon his baggage, which was coming up in the rear from 
Panipat, and had plundered it, and committed great slaughter. 
Burh4nu-! Mulk, with headlong impetuosity, misplaced in a com- 
mander, flew to the scene of action, accompanied only by the few 
horsemen who were with him, without taking time to collect his 
artillery, or to form his men in any kind of order. Soon he was 
engaged in the thick of the fight, nor did he desist from his 
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efforts until he had scattered the Persians. The latter, expe- 
rienced in every kind of stratagem, the acquiring of which indeed 
forms part of the soldier's training, fled in apparent confusion, 
followed by the Nazim, who was thus Jed into an ambush where 
stood the Persian advanced guard with a powerful artillery. The 
armies engaged, and the shouts of the combatants and the clash- 
ing of sabres ascended to the heavens. 

Muhammad Shéh, hearing of what was going on, ordered 

Amiru-i umard to reinforce the Ndzim. The Amir represented 
that the army had not expected a fight that day, and that the 
soldiers were consequently quite unprepared; reinforcements 
could but add to the severity of the defeat. It was far better to 
delay a battle until the morrow, when the army could be disposed 
according to the rules of war, with advanced and rear guards, and 
their artillery, on which everything depended in Indian warfare, 
could be placed in the front.! The struggle would then be one of 
comparative ease, and a little skill would insure an easy victory. 
The monarch was displeased with these objections, and addressed 
the Amir as a “‘ conceited idler.” But Améru-/ umard Bahédur 
was a chieftain who had the good of his master at heart ; never 
had he been guilty of aught like disobedience, and now, arming 
himself and mounting an elephant, he gathered round him 
Muzaffar Khén Bahddur and a few horsemen, all that could be 
collected in that hour of bewilderment, and hastened to the 
support of the Ndsim. The struggle raged so fiercely that firearms 
and arrows were put aside, and swords and daggers were brought 
into play. Blood flowed from gaping wounds and crimsoned the 
combatants; the red Kazalbdsh caps had the appearance of 
poppies ; a dense smoke hung over the field of battle. 

The heroic efforts of Amtru-] umard and his prodigies of 
valour could not prevail against the Persians, who far exceeded the 
Indians in number, and had, moreover, the advantage of having 
been placed in position by the Shah himself. The Mughals broke 


'(“It is probable that if the army of Hindustan had been fully provided with 
artillery, the Persians would not have been able to oppose it.” —Baydn-t Waki’ .] 
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at length and fled; but Amiru-l umard maintained the combat 
until, mortally wounded in the face, he fell covered with glory. 
His brother, Muzaffar Khan, his son Muhtaram Khén, Ali 
H&émid Khan his koka, and some others stood by him to the 
last. Burhdnu-l Mulk and Nis4r Muhammad Khén Bahadur 
became prisoners. The remainder of the followers of Améru-/ 
umard, headed by R&i Majlis Rai Miér-sdmadn, closed round their 
master’s elephant, resolved to extricate him or to perish. They 
reached the Amir’s tents by evening. This nobleman’s wounds 
were mortal, and he lived but one day longer. God have mercy 
on him! By his decease, Asaf Jéh Bah&dur became Mir-bakAshi. 
Officers were sent by the Emperor’s order to seize the property of 
the late nobleman, which it would have been more generous to 
leave to the heirs. 

Had the Emperor himself led his powerful army to the support 
of Burhénu-! Mulk, there would have been no cause to lament 
the loss of such a sardar as Amiru-l umard; and who can say 
that victory might not have smiled on his arms ? 

The consequenees of this disaster were lamentable; for the less 
of baggage and the great scarcity of supplies that soon prevailed 
(four rupees could hardly purchase a sir of flour) totally de- 
prived the soldiery of the little spirit they ever possessed. The 
Persian Emperor sent a message offering to treat for peace; for 
though so powerful, he was not one to overlook the advantages of 
negociation.! Wasztru-/ mamdlik Asaf Jah was opposed to the 
proposition ; but his arguments did not prevail on the Emperor. 
On the 16th of the month Asaf Jéh Bahadur and ’Azimu-llah 
Khan Bahédur were deputed to the Shh, to conclude the negocia- 
tions ; they returned to camp that evening. 

The next day Muhammad Shéh repaired in person to the 
Persian camp. The monarch took with him a small escort. 

1 (“The Persians were alarmed at what they had seen of the fighting and bravery 
displayed by the soldiers of Hinddstan, who had resisted the balls from jesdils by 
arrows from bows ; and they thought, that if, notwithstanding the want of artillery, 


the Indians had shown so much courage, what would they do now that the Emperor 
with all his artillery was ready for action.” —Baydn-i Waki’. ] 
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"Umdatu-1 Mulk Amir Khan Bahddur, Mu’tamadu-d daula 
Muhammad Is*hék Kh4n Bahadur, Bihroz Khan, and J&wed 
Khan, were among the number. Nasru-llah Mirzé, the Shéh’s 
son, received His Majesty at the limits of the camp. When 
they drew near, the Shéh himself came forth, and the etiquette 
usual between the Persian and Mughal courts was faithfully 
observed. The two monarchs, holding one another by the hand, 
entered the audience-tents, and seated themselves side by side on 
a masnad. It was as if two suns had risen in the East, or as if 
two bright moons shed their light at one time! As Muhammad 
Shéh was unaccompanied by any one of his chiefs, the subject of 
conversation between the two Emperors has remained unknown. 
After this had lasted some time, a repast was prepared, the 
remains of which were given to Amir Khan Bahadur and the 
other noblemen. Nothing that courtesy and friendship require 
was omitted during the whole conference, which lasted a quarter 
of the day, and Muhammad Shéh regained his camp about the 
third quarter of the day. These proceedings restored tranquillity 
to the minds of the soldiery; all looked forward with joy to 
renewed plenty, to a return to their beloved Shah-Jah4nébéd 
and the society of friends; but fate smiled at these fond hopes, 
for more suffering, more bloodshed awaited them. 

The author has already related how he obtained leave to visit 
Shéh-Jah4n&bad, and left the army for this purpose when it had 
reached Panipat. The Emperor had taken his departure from 
the town the day before the writer reached it. Strange to relate, 
numbers of people of every degree followed the royal standards. 
Some thought thus to enjoy a pleasant excursion through the 
Panjab, while others were of opinion that a battle would be fought 
and won in the neighbourhood of the town, and that their absence 
would only be of short duration. The writer sought in vain for a 
house within the walls in which to place his wife and family ; he 
could find no suitable one. Under these circumstances, he resolved 
to leave his family in their usual residence outside the town. The 
security of the entrances to the lane was looked to, and armed 
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servants above the ordinary number were entertained. The 
author now prepared to return to the army, and sent on his 
advanced tents. 

But just at this time a report spread through the city of the 
death of Amiru-i umard and the capture of Burhénu-l Mulk. 
Many were the false reporta circulated, which there is no need to 
record here, and such was the state of the town that, but for 
the vigilance of Kotw4l H4ji Ful4d Khan, it must have been 
plundered, and the Persian army would have found the work 
done. The kotwd/, no ordinary man, was at his post day and 
night ; his exertions were unceasing, and, wherever there was an 
appearance of sedition, he seized and punished the guilty parties. 
The roads were infested with malefactors, and there was safety 
for none. 

Having received certain tidings of the Persians having formed 
a circle around the royal army, and rendered ingress to the camp 
impossible, the author was compelled to relinquish his design of 
proceeding thither. He therefore turned his attention to his 
ineans of defence. Sentries were placed, and the ddrogha and 
the writer himself patrolled the ddzdrs at night to collect news. 
A supply of lead, powder, and rockets was laid in, and distributed 
among the people of the quarter, who began to take heart. Thus 
the nights were spent in watching, and the days in the society 
of friends. This state of things continued until the arrival of 
Burhénu-l Mulk Bahadur and Tahmdsp Khan Jaléir, the latter 
the representative of the Persian Shah. 


Auhammad Shah's second visit to the Shah. Entry of the tico 
monarchs into Shah-Jahanabad. 


The result of Muhammad Shéh’s visit to the Persian Em- 
peror has been seen. Some days later, on the 24th of the month, 
Asaf J&h was deputed to finally settle sundry matters; but, 
through some unknown cause, this personage failed in his 
mission, and was detained in the camp. Muhammad Shah 
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himself, neglecting the remonstrances of a few well-wishers 
who advised a further appeal to arms, then paid a second visit 
to the Persian Emperor on the 26th. Muhammad Shéh, as a 
result of this interview, found it advisable to continue in the 
Persian camp, and ordered a part of the royal camp equipage 
to be brought. This was accordingly done. By degrees all the 
chief nobles of the State joined His Majesty. To all appearance 
they acted according to their inclination, but in truth under com- 
pulsion. Nasakchis were ordered to be in attendance on them; 
these in reality were but spies on their actions. How strange 
are the freaks of fortune! Here was an army of 100,000 bold 
and well-equipped horsemen, held as it were in captivity, and all 
the resources of the Emperor and his grandees at the disposal of 
the Kasalédsh! The Mughal monarchy appeared to all to be at 
an end. 

A proclamation was issued to the army that all might depart 
who chose, as His Majesty himself was about to return to Shah- 
Jahanébéd. The soldiers and camp followers now departed in 
crowds, and, with the exception of the chief dignitaries, and a 
few of lesser rank, who would have thought it a crime to abandon 
their master at such a time, the Emperor remained alone. Tah- 
masp Khén Jaléir Wakilu-s Saltanat, Burhénu-1 Mulk Bah&dur, 
and ’Azimu-llah Khén Bahadur, were sent in advance by the 
Shéh to have the fort prepared for his reception, and to settle 
various other matters. 

When the Shéh’s camp equipage arrived from Sh&hébéd, the 
two Emperors set out. They made the journey seated together 
on an elevated car. Muhammad Shah entered the citadel (ark) 
_ of Shah-Jahén4b4d in great pomp on the 8th of Zi-1 hijja, seated 
in his car; the conqueror followed on the 9th mounted on a horse. 
By a strange cast of the dice two monarchs who, but a short 
while before, found the limits of an empire too narrow to contain 
them both, were now dwellers within the same four walls ! 

The next day Né&dir Sh4h returned the Indian ruler’s visit, 
and accepted the presents offered by the latter. When the Shéh 
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departed, towards the close of the day, a false ramour was spread 
through the town that he had been severely wounded by a shot 
from a matchlock,! and thus were sown the seeds from which 
murder and rapine were to spring. The bad characters within the 
town collected in great bodies, and, without distinction, com- 
menced the work of plunder and destruction. A discharge of 
firearms and other missiles was continued throughout the night. 
The darkness of the night and the difficulty of recognizing 
friend or foe were the cause of numbers of the Kaszalbdshis 
being slain in the narrow lanes of the town. Scarce a spot but 
was stained with their blood. 

On the morning of the 11th an order went forth from the 
Persian Emperor for the slaughter of the inhabitants. The 
result may be imagined; one moment seemed to have sufficed 
for universal destruction. The Chandni chauk, the fruit market, 
the Dartbah bdsdr, and the buildings around the Mayid-t Jama’ 
were set fire to and reduced to ashes. The inhabitants, one and 
all, were slaughtered. Here and there some opposition was 
offered, but in most places people were butchered unresistingly. 
The Persians laid violent hands on everything and everybody ; 
cloth, jewels, dishes of gold and silver, were acceptable spoil. 

The author beheld these horrors from his mansion, situated in 
the Wakilpura Muhala outside the city, resolved to fight to the 
last if necessary, and with the help of God to fall at least with 
honour.? But, the Lord be praised, the work of destruction did not 
extend beyond the above-named parts of the capital. Since the 
days of Hazrat Sahib-kiran Amir Timiar, who captured Dehli and 
ordered the inhabitants to be massacred, up to the ‘present time, 
A.H. 1151, a period of 348 years, the capital had been free from 
such visitations. The ruin in which its beautiful streets and 
buildings were now involved was such that the labour of years 
could alone restore the town to its former state of grandeur. 


1 [** Discharged by one of the female guards of the Imperial Aarem.""—Jawuher-i 
Samsdm. ] 
2 What concerns the author alone has been a good deal abbreviated from the text. 
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But to return to the miserable inhabitants. The massacre 
lasted half the day, when the Persian Emperor ordered Haji 
Fuléd Khan, the kotwdl, to proceed through the streets accom- 
panied by a body of Persian nasakchis, and proclaim an order 
for the soldiers to desist from carnage.! By degrees the violence 
of the flames subsided, but the bloodshed, the devastation, and the 
ruin of families were irreparable. For a long time the streets 
remained strewn with corpses, as the walks of a garden with 
dead flowers and leaves. The town was reduced to ashes, and 
had the appearance of a plain consumed with fire. All the regal 
Jewels and property and the contents of the treasury were seized 
by the Persian conqueror in the citadel. He thus became possessed 
of treasure to the amount of sixty Jacs of rupees and several 
thousand ashrafis; plate of gold to the value of one kror of 
rupees, and the jewels, many of which were unrivalled in beauty 
by any in the world, were valued at about fifty krors. The 
Peacock throne? alone, constructed at great pains in the reign 
of Shah Jahan, had cost one kror of rupees. Elephants, horses, 
and precious stuffs, whatever pleased the conqueror’s eye, more 
indeed than can be enumerated, became his spoil. In short, the 
accumulated wealth of 348 years changed masters in a moment. 

Nawab Sahib Waztru-l mamalik® contributed thirty Jacs of 
rupees, besides elephants and his most valuable jewels. Nawab 
Asaf J&h also suffered an equal loss. The property of Burhaéno-1 
Mulk, who had died shortly after the arrival of the Persians, 
was likewise seized. It amounted to about a kror of rupees, and 
had been brought from Oudh. 

On the 26th of Zi-l hijja was celebrated, with great pomp, the 
marmiage of Nasir Mirz&, son of the Persian Emperor, to a 


1 (* Upon the solicitations of His Majesty Muhammad Sh4h, they ceased shedding 
the blood of the innocent.”—Baydn-i Waki’ .] 

2 (“His Majesty bestowed on Nadir Sh&h, with his own munificent hand, as a 
perting present, the Peacock throne, in which was set a ruby upwards of a girth 
(three fingers’ breadth) in width, and nearly two in length, which was commonly 
called khiré;-i ’dlam, “tribute of the world.”—Jauhar-i Samedm.] 

? [See supra, p. 79.] 
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daughter of Murdd Bakhsh, third son of his late Majesty Shéh 
Jahén. The ruler of Hinddst&n presented the bridegroom with a 
dress of honour, a necklace of pearls, a sighah and a dagger set 
with pearls, and an elephant with trappings of gold. 

On the Ist of Muharram, a.u. 1152 (30th March, 1739), writers 
wereappointed to levy ransom from the inhabitants under the orders 
of Tahm&sp Kh4n Waktlu-s Saltanat, and lay it before the Shah; 
but, in order that the inhabitants might not be completely ruined, 
nobles of both States were directed to superintend the settlement of 
the ransom in the hall of justice, where all might be spectators. 
The town now offered a strange spectacle. Emissaries of the kotred! 
and Persian nasakchis wandered from house to house and from 
street to street, to take inventories of the property, and enforce the 
appearance of the citizens, so that the sum to be contributed by 
each individual might be fixed according to his means. It was 
the wish of the Shah that the townspeople should be preserved 
from violence and treated with lenity. * * Unoffending people, 
high and low, rich and poor, were compelled day after day to 
appear in the hall of justice, where they were kept from morn 
till night, often later, and then departed, speculating in their 
wretchedness on what the morrow might bring forth, and 
wondering to find themselves still alive. Mir Waris and 
Khwaja Rahmatu-llah openly, and two other persons in secret, 
had conspired to effect their destruction, and acted as delators. 
Without ever arriving at the truth, their calumnies were accepted 
as such. They forgot that they would reap what they sowed, 
feared neither God nor man, and maltreated the people. 

The inventory was now ready. It appeared from this that the 
contributions of the capital would amount to two krors. The 
Shh, therefore, appointed Asaf Jéh, Wasztru-/ mamditk, ’Azimu- 
lah Khan, Sarbuland Khén, Mubérizu-] Mulk, and Murtazé 
Khan to collect the money. Five divisions were made of all the 
city, and lists of the different muhallas, with their inhabitants, 
and the contributions to be levied from each were prepared and 
given to the above-named amir. 
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Now commenced the work of spoliation, watered by the tears 
of the people. By Naw&b Asaf Jéh Bah&dur and Nawéb Sahib 
Wastru-i mamdlik, but especially by the latter, who contributed 
a great part of the money himself, the collections were made in 
the most humane manner ; but where the other three noblemen 
presided, and more particularly in the division of Mubérizu-l 
Mamélik, the sufferings of the citizens knew no bounds. Not 
only was their money taken, but whole families were ruined. 
Many swallowed poison, and others ended their woes with the stab 
of a knife. The author, whose house was in the division allotted 
to Mubdrizu-] Mamilik, endured great persecution.’ 


Compact made by Muhammad Shah «with Nadir Shah. 


At a former epoch, the Monarch of the Universe and Emperor 
of Emperors, the Asylum of Islém, whose throne is that of 
Alexander, and whose court the heavens, the most noble and 
exalted sovereion, Nadir Shah (may his kingdom endure for 
ever !), found it necessary to send ambassadors to transact certain 
affairs with the officials of this suppliant in the court of heaven.* 
We, at that time, consented to all the demands made of us; but 
when, at a subsequent period, Muhammad Khan Turkom4n was 
deputed from Kandahér to recall these matters to our memory, 
the officers charged with the administration of this realm failed 
to comply with the demands of the great Emperor, and thus 
sowed the seeds of contention. At length the Persian army 
crossed the frontiers of Hindist4n, and the forces of the two 
monarchies met in battle on the plains of Karnal. A great 
victory signalized the prowess of the Persian warriors. But as the 
illustrious Emperor, the head of the Turkomén tribes, and fount 
of manly virtues, treated us with kindness, we felt honoured by 
his friendship, which made our court the envy of Iram, and pro- 

'T have here omitted 16 pages, which relate solely to the author’s sufferings. 


Five lacs were extorted from him. 
3 Muhammad Sh4h. 
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ceeded in his company to Sh4h-Jah&nabad, where we offered for his 
acceptance all the treasures, jewels, and precious things of Hind. 
The great Emperor, complying with our request, placed a portion 
of our offerings within the circle of his acceptance, and, moved by 
the feelings of friendship, natural to the similarity of our origin 
and position, and by a just consideration of the favour due by a 
Turkomén to a descendant of the Gurganis, gave into our charge 
the crown and seals of the realm of Hindustan. In return for this 
liberality, surpassing indeed the kindness of a father to his son, 
or of brother to brother, all the countries about Sind, westward 
of the rivers Attock and Sind, and of the Sanjar stream, which 
flows from the latter, namely : Pesh&war, Bangashét, the country 
of K4bul, Ghaznfn and the Kohistén, Hazérat, the fortress of 
Bhakkar and Sakhar, Khud4béd and Léyagéon, the Derajét 
with the Bulich and other populations, the province of Thatta, 
the fortress of Rahima, the city of Badin, the parganas of Chun, 
Samwal, Kehrén, and all other parganas dependent on the 
harbours, with all forts, villages and cultivated lands, parganas 
and ports from the source of the river Attock, the Bakarnachak 
pass, and the numerous branches of the river near Thatt&, to 
where the river Sind and the Sind and Singarh rivulets flow 
into the ocean; together with whatever of any kind is the pro- 
duce of lands watered by the river Attock and its branches, and 
that may lie westward of the river Sind and the Singarh rivulet ; 
all these have we detached from our dominions, and annexed to 
those of Persia. Henceforth the officers of that powerful State 
shall collect the revenue and exercise all authority in the 
aforesaid countries, and the people, great and small, dwellers in 
towns and in plains, tillers of the soil, men of every degree, 
shall be subject to their laws, and the ministers of this eternal 
government shall no longer have sway among them. But the 
fortress of D&war, the cities of Tuharif and Bindréwach, and 
all the countries eastward of the rivers Attock and Sind and 
the Singarh rivulet, these remain attached to the kingdom of 
Hind. 
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Mukammad Shah's third visit to the Sorereign of Persia, and 
departure of the latter. 


On the 29th of Muharram the glory of the realms of Hind 
proceeded to partake of an entertainment given by the ruler of 
Tran. A quarter of the day passed in rejoicings, A hundred 
and one pieces of cloth, within which were precious objects from 
foreign countries, and several trays of jewels, offered by the Shah, 
were accepted by the royal visitor, who then took his departure. 
All the nobles in the regal suite, to the number of nearly one 
hundred, received presents suited to their rank. This festival 
was not without its object, for the Sh&h had resolved to return 
to his own dominions. This was as yet secret, but on the 6th 
of Safar the Mudid-bdsht, standing at the door of his august 
master’s residence, with a loud voice made the following pro- 
clamation :— 

*‘ Soldiers, the King of Kings and Lord of beneficence, our 
master, the protector of the world, conquered the country of 
Hinddstan and restored it. To-morrow our victorious banners 
move towards ‘Irék. Be you prepared!” 

On the morrow the Shah rode forth from the citadel, and 
pitched his camp near the Shdélamar gardens, five kos from the 
town, and once more the government of Hindustan devolved on 
Muhammad Shah. On the 8th of the month ’Abdu-! Baki Khén, 
and Hayatu-llah Khan, son of the Nawdb Ndsim A’azzu-d daula, 
were sent to Lahore with an order directing the latter to collect 
and forward a contribution of one kror of rupees. The messen- 
gers, travelling with rapidity, reached Lahore on the 21st of the 
same month. ‘They were met by the Nawdb Nédzim in the 
Shélam4r gardens. Hence they continued their way in company 
to the city. The illustrious messenger here met with the kindest 
and most courteous reception, and the friendship already existing 

between the noble entertainer and his guest was much increased. 
Through the exertions of Kiféyat Khan the demand for a ror of 
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rupees was modified, and a sum of twenty Jace taken in addition 
to the former contribution.! 

Tidings having been brought of the Shaéh’s arrival at Chakgard, 
a place thirty kos from Lahore, on the banks of the Ravi, across 
which a bridge of boats had been formed, the Nawdb Sahib 
Nazim and *Abdu-l Béki Khan set out to meet His Persian 
Majesty on the 27th of Safar. On the 3rd of Rabi’u-l awwal, 
the monarch crossed the river at the above-named spot, and 
formed his camp on the right bank. The Nawab Nasim and his 
companion entered the camp that same day, and were admitted 
to the presence. The Ndsim met with great courtesy, and was 
honoured with several presents; besides these the Sh&h con- 
ferred on him the farmdn of the Nisdmat of Multdn (Saifa-d 
daula Bahadur, the late Nasim, was dead), to which His Majesty 
had caused to be affixed the seal of Muhammad Shéh. Dresses 
of honour and Arabian horses were given to Khwaja ’Abdu-llah 
Khan, second son of the late Saifu-d daula, to Khw4ja Hayétu-llah 
Khan, and to the other chiefs in the Nadzim’s suite. * * 

On the 9th of Rabi’u-l awwal the Shéh’s camp was at Kaliwal, 
a village on the banks of the Chinéb, the largest river of the 
Panjéb. A heavy fall of rain, such as is usual in the rainy 
season, had occurred the previous night, and the bridge 
had been broken, some of the boats being swamped, and others 
knocked to pieces. The river's width had so increased that it 
was impossible to reconstruct a bridge at this point, but a 
narrower part was found near the village of Akhénir, where a 
bridge was formed by means of iron cables. On the 11th the 
Nazim received fresh proofs of the Shah’s generosity. 

The Persian camp broke up from Kaldwél on the 14th, and 
commenced crossing the river at Akhénir. A portion of the 
army had effected its passage, when the force of the swollen and 
pent-up stream carried away the bridge with a deafening roar, 
and hurled two thousand Kaszalbdshis into a watery grave. But 
as the Shah was anxious to cross the river, he proceeded him- 


1 This passage is doubtful. 
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self, mounted on Mahé-sundar, the powerful elephant that had 
been bestowed on the Vawdab Ndstm, in scarch of a ford, or some 
spot suited to the formation of a bridge. However, it is vain to 
struggle against destiny, and His Majesty failed in the object of 
' his search ; and it was consequently decided that the army should 
be ferried over in boats at Kaliw4él. The camp was therefore 
moved on the 25th, and the passage was commenced. By the 2nd 
Rabi’u-s sdni, three quarters of the army and baggage had been 
landed on the opposite bank, and on the following day the 
Ndzim was permitted to depart, his own sword being returned to 
him, and his elephant to Hayétu-llah. The Nasim and his son 
reached Sialkot the same day. The Persian Emperor, who 
entertained a great affection for the Nawdb Ndsim, directed an 
epistle to be prepared and forwarded to the ruler of Hind, desiring 
His Majesty to increase the allowances and the body of horse of 
this chieftain from seven to eight thousand. The districts of 
Gujarat, -Sialkot, Pursarir, and Aurang4b4d, from which was 
derived the expenditure of Kébul and Peshawar; also D&ngali 
and other places, producing about four krors of dams, and consti- 
tuting the jdgfr of Nasir Khan, Nazim of KAbul ; some districts — 
forming the samindaris of Khud4-yér Khan ’Abbdsi, and of Ghazi 
Khan Dudahi, samindar of Mult&n, all of which are east of the 
Attock river, and had been for three years made over to Nadir 
Sh&h, these were now placed under the charge of the Ndsim, 
subject to a yearly payment of twenty dacs of rupees. The 
Nazim was at first loath to enter into this arrangement, but 
several considerations induced him. The chief of these was that 
if this matter were not thus settled, the Shah would leaye an 
army in the country, which would be the cause of numerous evils. 
On the 7th of the month the Shah himself crossed the river, 
and encamped on the right bank, the move being made known to 
all by discharges of cannon. 

The Shéh felt the greatest anxiety to reach Khurdsdn, where 
his presence was urgently required to put a stop to disturbances 
that had broken out in Bukhéré and Khwarizm, for the rulers of 
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these countries, blinded with pride and ignorance, had withdrawn 
their necks from the yoke of subjection. Proceeding without a 
halt, the Shah crossed the river Attock on the 21st of Jumaéda-s 
sani, and on the 25th of Sha’b4n cast his shadow over the 
country of Kabul. Hence he marched by way of Darah Ismail 
Hit to correct Khudé-yér Khan ’Abbasi, saminddr of Khud- 
abd. Having made Hit and Ghd4zi Khan Dudahi obedient, 
he remained some time in the government of Bhakkar. 

Before leaving Kabul, the Nawab Sahib A’azzu-d daula and 
Hayatu-llah Khén Bah&dur, who governed the province of 
Multan as his father's deputy, had been directed to join the Shah 
whenever his army should enter the territories of Khudé-yar 
Khan, and to assist in settling the affairs of that district. 
Hayatu-llah Khan lost no time in joining the Shéh and the 
Nazim, starting on the 26th of Shaww4l from the fortress of 
Jamun, which had fallen to his arms only a few days before, 
passed one night at Lahore. On the 23rd of Zi-l hijja he left 
Mult4n to proceed towards the Persian camp by water. 


Copy of the Shah’s Letter above mentioned. 


To the exalted and most noble of Khans, the illustrious 
Zakariyé Khan, Nazim of the provinces of Lahore and Multan, 
with assurances of our warmest friendship, be it known that, 
whereas His Majesty has resolved to make a tour this year 
through the country of Sind, in order to chastise certain 
rebellious chieftains in those parts, and whereas it is deemed 
probable that one or more of these chiefs may attempt to fly 
towards Multén, which would render it necessary for the conquer- 
ing army to cross the river Sind, to pursue and capture the 
fugitives; and whereas between this powerful government and 
that of Hindustan there exists perfect concord, it is necessary 
that the illustrious Vdsim should be prepared to move from 
L&hore towards Mult&n on receiving an order to this effect, and 
with his troops guard the approaches to this city, that those who 
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may cross the river may be punished, and such energy displayed 
for this purpose as may render unnecessary the co-operation of 
the royal forces. In addition the Kh4n may rest assured of the 
kindly feelings of the Emperor of Emperors towards him, and 
may expect everything from his generosity. Written on the 
2lat of Jumaéda-s séni, a.H. 1152. 


Entry of Nadir Shah into the territories of Khudd-yadr Khan. 

Of all the frontier-chiefs none equalled Khudé-yér Khan in 
the extent of their possessions, the number of their soldiers, 
and the fertility of their resources. When first Nadir Shéh 
arrived under the walls of Kandahér, this chieftain formed vain 
schemes of checking the advance of the victorious army and 
holding the passes, thus, as if impelled by fatality, making an 
enemy to himself of a monarch favoured by fortune, whose sword, 
like the orb of light, had flashed over the world from east to 
west. Now, that the tidings of the Sh&h’s advance broke upon 
his dream of fancied security, he left his son in command of his 
troops, and himself, with his women and wealth, withdrew into 
the fortress of Amarkot, a strong place, surrounded on two sides 
by water and on the other two by sand-hills. 

When the Sh4h’s army drew near, the son gave up all idea of 
fighting, and prepared to do homage to the Emperor on condition 
that his father should not be required to appear; but these terms 
were not acceded to, and the foolish youth was kept prisoner. 
The Shéh again moved rapidly forward to lay siege to Amarkot, 
and the news of this advance shook, as if with the shock of 
an earthquake, the warlike resolve of Khudaé-yér Khan. He 
immediately sent away his women and his property to the sandy 
country, but stayed behind himself to make arrangements for the 
removal of twenty-two /acs of rupees, for which carriage had not 
been procurable, and determined to follow on the morrow. 

But the morrow brought forth unexpected events, for the 
Shah, learning that the game might still be secured by a bold 
cast of the net, pushed forward from Ladgdéon, distant from 
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Amarkot thirty farsakhs, on the evening of the 28th of Zi-] ka’da, 
and suddenly surrounded the fort about daybreak on the follow- 
ing morning. Immediately the soldiery commenced the work of 
destruction. Khud4-yér Khan, seeing no path open to eseape, 
came forth with cries for mercy, and did homage; and this 
course, which he should have before adopted, proved his salva- 
tion, The Shah, mindful of the maxim that there are more joys 
in forgiving than in punishing, received him with kindness, and 
forgave his faults. ‘The twenty-two /acs found in the fort and 
some jewels were seized by the Emperor’s officers, and the Shah 
returned to Ladgéon, where the camp equipage had been left, 
and where were discussed the affairs of Khudé-y4r Khan, who 
had accompanied His Majesty since his surrender. | 

About two hours before the close of day His Majesty received 
A’azzu-d daula in the royal audience tent. This nobleman was 
treated with even more than former courtesy, and the Emperor 
graciously observed that he must have been put to much incon- 
venience in so long a journey. On the 7th the Nawdb Nazim 
received tokens of the esteem in which he was held by the 
Shah. * * 

Khudé-yér Khan ’AbbAsi, since his submission, had remained 
in the royal camp. The monarch now, with kingly munificence, 
raised him from the dust and re-established him in possession 
of his samindart, with the title of Sh&h Kuli Khé&n, and the 
government of the province of Thatt&. The conditions of this 
arrangement were an annual payment of ten /acs of rupees and 
the furnishing to the Persian monarch of a contingent of two 
thousand horse under one of the Khan's sons. The Khan, 
who might have expected a very different treatment as the result 
of his conduct, was dismissed with the present of a horse to 
his home on the 15th of Muharram, a.u. 1152 (12th April, 
1739 a.D.). 

Nadir Sh&h, having finally settled the affairs of Hindustan, 
resolved to set his face towards the country of Khurdsén, where 
frequent disturbances occurred, acting as a thorn in his side. 
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XCV. 


NADIR-NA{MA 


OF 


MIRZA MUHAMMAD MAHDTY. 


Tus history is the production of Mirz& Muhammad Mahdi of 
Mazandaran, who attended Nadir Shah as confidential secretary 
in all his military expeditions. The character of this detailed 
history is generally eulogistic; but as the author survived his 
master, and has not omitted to recount the mad actions com- 
mitted by Nadir Shéh in the latter period of his life, faith may 
be generally placed in his relation of the events of this period. 
The Nddir-ndma was translated into French by Sir W. Jones at 
the desire of the King of Denmark, and is therefore well known 
to European students, Another name which this work bears is 
Tarikh-i Jahdan-kushdi, but as that name is generally appro- 
priated to the valuable history of the Mughals by ’Aléu-d din 
Malik ’At&é Malik Juwaini (No. IX., Vol. II. p. 384), it will 
save confusion not to give the title to the Nddir-ndma. 

The life of Nadir by Mr. Fraser, who availed himself of con- 
temporary records in India, and the works of Jonas Hanway, 
afford the English reader all the information he can desire on the 
subject of this tyrant. 

Sizz—8vo., 688 pages of 15 Linas each. 
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XOVI. 


TAHMASP-NAMA 


OF 


MISKIN. 


Tus is an autobiographical piece giving an interesting account 
of several occurrences during the downfall of the Empire. It 
bears very much the same character as the Baydn-+ Wakt’ of 
’Abdu-] Karim. The author is careless about dates, but they can 
easily be supplied by the light which other historians, European 
and Asiatic, shed upon the transactions he records. There 
seems reason to suppose that the author's name was Tahmasp, to 
which he added the literary name of Miskin. The text, how- 
ever, is not very plain on this-subject. The title of the work may 
perhaps be derived from the name assumed by Nadir Shéh on 
his entering the service of Shah Tahmasp. 
Size—Large 8vo., 314 pages of 17 lines each. 
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XCOVII. 
BAHRU-T TAWARIKH. 


Tas unique, but worthless, ‘‘Sea of Histories,” comprises 
accounts of the Asiatic monarchies, The volume is an autograph, 
in the library of the Naw&b of Tonk, with many marginal notes, 
also apparently in the handwriting of the author, containing some 
additional information on the meagre histories in the text. 

As the preface to the first book is not contained within this 
volume, we are left in ignorance of the author’s name, object and 
authorities. He was most probably an Indian, as he deals at dis- 
proportionate length with the History of India, which, however, is 
carried down only to the reign of Jahangir. It is evident that the 
volume is imperfect in this portion, and that all that follows in 
the book, as at present bound, originally belonged to the first 
volume, which begins just as the second volume closes, with an im- 
perfect sentence. From his history of the Emperors of Turkey, 
it appears that the author visited Mecca on a pilgrimage in the 
year 1160 a.u. (1747 a.p.), which is all that we learn of him 
in the course of the work. As the second book contains a 
short preface, which was wanting in the first, the ignorant binder 
has given it the precedence, and thus transposed the proper 
order. 

From this preface we learn that the second book was com- 
menced in the year 1099 a.H. (1687-8), a date which might be 
open to doubt, were it not twice repeated in the preface, in which 
also several other corresponding dates are given confirmative of 
this. The work is, nevertheless, carried down beyond the 
time of Nadir Shéh’s invasion of India, and the date of 1154 
AH. (1741 a.p.) is twice distinctly quoted towards the end. 
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These passages, as well as the marginal notes, may have been 
added by some other hand, but there is an appearance of uni- 
formity about the work which does not appear to warrant this 
inference, and we are therefore led to the conclusion, that the 
author lived to an old age, and was engaged upon the revision of 
this work for more than half a century. The passage, more- 
over, in which the writer states that he visited Mecca in 1160 
A.H., seems evidently written by the same person who wrote the 
beginning of the volume. This compilation is divided into 
detached chapters, one being devoted to each separate dynasty, 
and the disregard of order is of course chiefly attributable to the 
mistake in the binding. 


CONTENTS. 


Second Book.—Preface, pp. 1 to 3—Turks, early Mughals and 
Kara-khitéians, pp. 3 to 15—Ghorian Dynasties, pp. 16 to 26 
—Kings of Kirt, Khwaérizm, Changiz Kh4n and his descendants, 
pp. 26 to 90—Timar and his descendants, pp. 90 to 122— 
Sultans of Hindustan, pp. 123 to 165. 

First Book. — Hindi and Muhammadan Doctrines of the 
Creation, pp. 165 to 208—Muhammad and the twelve Imérns, 
pp. 208 to 290—Kings of ’Ajam, Arabia, Abyssinia, Rum, 
Egypt, the Popes and Khalifas, etc., ete., pp. 291 to 490— 
Sémanis, Ghaznivides, Buwaihides, Saljaks, Atébaks, etc., pp. 
490 to 694—Safavians, Nadir Shah, and Sultans of Ram, pp. 
695 to 746. 

S1zz—8vo., 745 pages of 11 lines each. Including marginal 
notes, these mean an average of about 13 lines to a page. 

The Bahru-t Tawdartkh offers nothing worthy of Extract. 
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XCVIII. 
MUHAMMAD-NAMA. 


“Tats work was written according to the express orders of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shéh, by some dependent of Naw&b 
Mustafé Khan, surnamed Mustat&éb Jan Baba. 

S1zE—8vo., 280 pages of 17 lines each. 


XCIX. 


TARYKH-I MUHAMMAD SHAHY 


OF 


YUSUF MUHAMMAD KHAN. 


THis work is mentioned in the Ma-dsiru-1 umard as one of the 
sources whence the materials of that valuable work were derived. 
The Tértkh-i Chaghatdt (p. 21 suprd) and the Tarikh-t Nadiru-s 
Zamént (p. 70 suprd) are sometimes called by this name. 

There is no copy of either of these works among Sir H. M. 
Elliot’s MSS. An Extract bearing the title of this last proves 
to be identical with the Siyaru-/ Muta-akhkhirin. | 
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C. 
TARYKH-I AHMAD SHAH. 


(Tug Editor has been unable to discover either the exact title of 
this work or the name of the author. There is no copy of the 
original MS. in Sir H. M. Elliot’s library, nor is the work to be 
found in the British Museum, in the Library of the India Office, 
or in that of the Royal Asiatic Society. The following Ex- 
tracts have been taken from a translation made by Mr. (now 
Sir) D. Forsyth, and headed “ History of Ahmad Shéb.” 
It is a work of some length, and terminates abruptly about six 
months before the deposition of Ahmad in 1754 a.x. It begins 
with the following exordium.] 
EXTRACTS. 

The occurrence of all great events, which may not even have 
entered into the conception of the human mind, becomes clear 
and manifest at its own proper time, and in the list of extra- 
ordinary and unlooked-for events, may be mentioned the elevation 
of Ahmad Shéh, son of Muhammad Shah, to the throne. 

And the history of these events is detailed as follows :— 

Muhammad Shéh had received from his ancestors, dominions of 
large extent, which they had by dint of prowess and successful 
exertion wrested from other illustrious Kings and ‘annexed to the 
territories already under their rule. But instead of being impressed 
with the importance of attending to the affairs of his kingdom, 
and turning his earnest attention as became an Emperor towards 
the management of the country, Muhammad Shh, from the 
commencement of his reign, displayed the greatest carelessness 
in his government, spending all his time in sport and play. This 
neglect on the part of the Sovereign was speedily taken advantag® 
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of by all the amérs and nobles, who usurped possession of séibas and 
parganas, and appropriated to themselves the revenues of those 
provinces, which in former days were paid into the Royal treasury, 
and amounted to several krors of rupees. From these provinces 
not one farthing found its way into the Royal chest ; but a small 
revenue was still derived from those few khdlisa parganas which as 
yet remained faithful to their allegiance. As the Royal treasury 
became gradually emptied, the Emperor’s army was reduced to 
great straits, and at last entirely broken up; whilst the nobles of 
the land, who in the time of former sovereigns could never have 
got together such an amount of wealth, or so large a force, now 
amassed large sums of money from their own jagirs, and from 
those Government lands of which they had seized possession, and 
from the jdgirs of others, a twentieth portion of which they 
did not give to the rightful owners. With this wealth they were 
able to keep up an immense army, with which the Emperor was 
unable to cope. Thus the Emperor found himself more circum- 
scribed than his nobles, upon whom he, in fact, became dependent, 
and was unable to depose or displace any one of them. 

This state of things lasted till the period of Nadir Shah's 
artival in Hinddst4n, from Fran, about the year 1151 a.u. As 
Muhammad Shéh had no means whatever of resistance, he was 
completely dependent upon his nobles, with whose forces he went 
out to meet Nadir Shéh. But owing to the want of unity in all 
the councils and actions of the nobles, they were unable to effect 
anything like a stand against him, and soon were defeated by the 
enemy. * * 

The condition of the country after the departure of Nadir 
Sh&h was worse than before. The amirs took what they liked. 
The Emperor spent what remained to him in sports and 
pastime. He locked up his son, Ahmad Shah, in one part of the 
citadel, not wishing him to appear in public. He kept him in the 
greatest. indigence, and would not allow him to indulge in the 
game of chaugdn, hunting, shooting, or any royal sports, such 
as he practised himself. * * 
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First Durrant Invasion. 


At the time (of Ahmad Afgh&n’s first invasion) Muhammad 
Shah was suffering from an attack of paralysis, and was not able 
to sit on horseback ; but he ordered his chief nobles to set out 
and quell this rebellion on the frontier. For this purpose 
Kamru-d din Khan Nusrat Jang Wastru-1 Mamdlik, * * Safdar 
Jang Mir-dtish, Sa’adat Khén Bahadur Zé-] fikdr Jang, 
third paymaster; Nasir Kh&én Bahadur, and Raja Isri Singh, 
Zamindar of Amber and Jaipir, with other nobles and sardars, took 
their departure on the 18th of Muharram, in the thirtieth 
year of the reign. In the space of fifteen days or so, this 
army had proceeded fifteen miles from Dehli, when news 
came of Ahmad Afghdn having reached Léhore with his force. 
Also news came that Hay&tu-llah Khén had guarded all the 
gates and streets, and had sent a force under Sadar Zilla Khén 
Kasir Pathan to oppose him. But Zilla Khan immediately 
went over to the enemy with his whole force, and Hayatu-llsh 
Khan, seeing resistance no longer possible, fled, without striking 
a blow, and left all his property and treasure in Lahore. 
I’timadu-d daula wrote to the Emperor, representing that all the 
sarddrs and nobles were declaring themselves independent, but 
that if the Emperor would send his son Prince Ahmad from 
Dehli, to take charge of the army and to remain at its head, 
the war could easily be put an end to. 

Muhammad Shéh was most unwilling to part with any authority 
to his son; but being in great straits, and completely helpless, 
he sent for his son on the 19th of Safar, kissed him in open 
Darbar, gave him a copy of the Kurdén and then dismissed 
him. He would not give him any title or rank to assume, but 
provided a suitable satcdrt of elephants, horses, etc., and Sa'adat 
Khan, his maternal uncle, was appointed his counsellor, that he 
might give him the best advice on all occasions. The manage- 
ment of all war affairs was given over to I’timddu-d daula. 

When the Royal army reached Méachiwaéra, the spies gave 
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information that Ahmad Afghan had reached Philor, which is 
about thirty miles from Mé&chiwdra. The generals entered into 
deliberation, whether they should cross the Sutlej or not; but 
they came to the resolution not to do so, lest the enemy, avoiding 
an attack, should cross over at some other place. -They therefore 
determined to remain where they were. They soon heard that 
the enemy had crossed at the ford near Lidhiydéna, which is 
about twenty miles distant from Méchiwdra, and having laid 
waste the country round about the high road, was proceeding 
towards Sirhind. As Ahmad Afghan carried on his person no signs 
of superior rank, Prince Ahmad was unable to learn whether he 
was with his army or behind, and fearing lest he should be in the 
rear, and suddenly fall on his army, he marched two or three 
miles a day along the river towards Lidhiydna in search of the 
enemy. He then heard that Ahmad Afghdn had passed straight 
on to Sirhind with his force, and had set that city on fire, and got 
possession of the sasir’s treasure. When this intelligence reached 
Dehli, the greatest consternation and dismay prevailed, and the 
inhabitants prepared to fly with their families. * * 

News was brought that Prince Ahmad, with I’tim&du-d 
daula, had fallen back from the banks of the Sutlej and met 
with Ahmad Afgh&n’s force about six miles from Sirhind, and 
had immediately erected batteries on four sides of his force. The 
enemy also erected batteries on his side in the gardens of Sirhind. 
A fire on both sides was opened on the 13th Rabi’a-] awwal, 1161 
AH. (8rd March, 1748 a.p.), and many men were killed in 
both armies. The firing continued for eight days, when Ahmad 
Afghan, seeing that this kind of warfare would never end, threw 
up a battery on a mound near the Prince’s force, from which the 
guns threw their fire right into the Royal camp, passing over the 
batteriés of his own army. Many members of the Royal army 
were killed. The whole responsibility of the war rested upon 
l’timdda-d daula, and to him all the soldiers cried out to be led 
into a general action. But to this I’tim&du-d daula would not 
consent, saying that the enemy would soon be ruined of himself. 
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The soldiers therefore began to make themselves as secure as 
they could in the camp, when of a sudden, one day, Ahmad 
Afghan sent a camel, with melons, apples, etc., and a letter to the 
Prince, desiring peace, and stipulating that if the Emperor would 
leave him Kébal and Thatt&, which Nadir Shh had given him, 
and all the gold which Nddir Sh4h had brought from Dehli, he 
would evacuate the country. 

The Prince sent this letter with the camel to Zi-] fikér Jang 
(Sa’4dat Kh&n), who forwarded it again to I’timddu-d daula. 
He sent an answer to Ahmad Afghén that he was to come and 
throw himself as a suppliant before the Prince, and do homage 
to him, and he would then endeavour to procure his pardon. 
Seeing from this advice that there was no hope of his stipu- 
lations being acceded to, Ahmad Afghan prepared for a general 
action, and on Friday, the 21st Rabi’u-l awwal, when three or 
four gharis of the day had passed—t.e. about eight o'clock a.m. 
—he opened fire from his guns. A ball from a cannon reached 
the tents of ’timddu-d daula Bahadur Nusrat Jang, and passing 
through them struck the wasztr on his side, and, strange to say, 
all his attendants and followers, who were standing close around 
him, escaped unhurt. His son, Mu'inu-] Mulk, was at the 
batteries at the time, and hearing of his father’s accident, came 
to him at once in great distress, and found him just expiring. 
A minute or two after he died. * * In’ the mean time news 
arrived that Ahmad Afghén had got inside the intrenchment 
with his force, and was fighting there. Mu’inu-l Mulk set out 
immediately to oppose the enemy’s further progress, and this 
intelligence reached the Prince, Abi-l Mansir Khan Bahédur 
(Safdar Jang), Raja Isri Singh, and the other sarddrs, who 
mounted their horses with the greatest expedition. * * They 
fought so well with the enemy, that with the greatest exertion, 
and a display of fiery zeal, they destroyed some thousands, de- 
feated the Afghan army, and followed up the fight for one or 
two miles, slaughtering and wounding. * * The enemy, who had 
at that time lost half his force, was unable to withstand the 
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attack of Safdar Jang, and seeing a favourable opening, bore 
down on the right wing of the Royal army, which had been 
deserted by Isri Singh. Safdar Jang, on hearing of the 
attack in this quarter, left Mu’inu-l Mulk and came to the 
assistance of the Prince's portion of the army, and his force 
committed the greatest havoc. Ahmad Afghan then fled with 
the remnant of his men, and taking shelter in a small fort, 
began to open a fire of cannon, and killed a number of 
men. To attack this fort, several large guns were brought up, 
and planted ready ; but night came on before any attack was 
made. During the night Ahmad, seeing that it -was ustless to 
hold out any longer against the superior force of the Prince, who 
had gained a decided advantage, he silenced his guns, and under 
favour of the darkness fled, no one knew in what direction. The 
Prince with his army remained under arms the whole night ; and 
when morning came, they were surprised to find no trace of the 
enemy. 


The army remained in the same position till the 25th Rabi'u-l— 


awwal, when messengers arrived from Ahmad Afghan bearing 
again the same proposals for peace, viz. the cession of Kabul 
and Thatt&, and the restoration of the money which Nadir 
Shéh had taken. The Prince, however, would not listen to 
these terms. 
As the enemy was completely defeated, and all his forces 
totally routed, all messages for peace were merely sent as excuses 
to gain time sb as to enable his treasure and baggage to be 
brought out from Sirhind. * * When Ahmad Afghén saw that 
his object could not be gained by peaceable means, and that he 
could not get out his property from Sirhind, he came out on the 
26th to offer battle again. The Prince, too, came out to battle 
with all his forces. The battle was carried on for some time with 
artillery only. The enemy retreated before the superior force 
of the Prince, and Ahmad Afghan himself kept at a distance, 
viewing the two armies, As the fire approached him, he avotded 
it and fled. The artillery played the whole day, but ceased their 
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fire at eventide. All that night the Prince’s men stood to their 
arms. The next morning the battle was renewed on all sides, 
but the Afghans could not gain the superiority. When two 
watches of the day had passed, Ahmad Afghan took the road to 
Lidhiydéna in flight, and sent a message through Safdar Jang to 
the Prince, that Muhammad Taki Khén was coming to make 8 
treaty. Safdar Jang, believing this to be true, withdrew his men 
from the pursuit, thas allowing the enemy time to withdraw all 
his property and treasure towards Lidhiydna. * * Orders were 
_ speedily issued for pursuit, and they were responded to with the 
greatest alacrity by the army, who followed up and slew all the 
stragglers, and those who were worn out with flight, of Ahmad’s 
army, and took all the swords, horses, and camels they could 
find. Whoever got the plunder was allowed to keep it for him- 
self. Many were made prisoners, and the number of horses, 
mules, etc., which were captured, was immense. On the next 
day the army halted, and on the 29th Rabiu-l awwal the Prince 
marched into Lidhiydéna, a distance of twenty miles. * * 

At that time Safdar Jang had the full command of the army, 
and no one could do anything without his orders. To him 
the Prince gave his commands that they should march towards 
Lahore, to prevent the possibility of the enemy attempting to 
take that city after he had recruited his strength a little. 
Safdar Jang did not agree to this plan, and endeavoured 
to delay by every kind of stratagem, and two or three days 
afterwards, having marched five or six kos from Lidhiyéna, 
he encamped, hoping that news might reach the Emperor of 
what was going on. At last the Emperor consented that the 
Prince, Sa’adat Khan Bahadur, and Safdar Jang should come 
back to Court, and that Mu’inu-l Mulk and Nasir Khan 
should march to Lahore and Kabul. The Prince sent off his 
tents for Dehli the next day, and on the evening of the 28rd 
he invested Mu‘inu-l Mulk with the command of the army, and 
sent him off towards Léhore. On the 24th, having despatched 
Nasir Kh4n towards K4bul, he set out himself in the morning 
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for Dehli, and having reached his first stage, sent a letter to the 
Emperor, which reached his presence on the 26th Rabf'u-s sani. 
Mu’inu-l Mulk marched with his force stage by stage to Léhore. 


Death of Muhammad Shdh and accession of Ahmad Shah. 


The Emperor was naturally of a weak constitution. * * He 
was frequently subject to bad fevers, ‘and at this time he was thus 
afflicted, when he one day was carried in a litter to the Masjid 
Sangi Gate, which was inside the fort, and there sat in state 
with all his nobles and attendants. All of a sudden he fainted 
away. * * He recovered a little from his fainting fit, * * but his 
speech had entirely left him. Every moment the Emperor's 
illness changed its symptoms, and he was insensible during the 
whole night. The next morning, on the 27th Rabi’u-s sénf, in 
the thirty-first year of his reign, a.H. 1161 (15 April, 1748 a.p.), 
the Emperor breathed his last. Those who were present at the 
time of his decease were of opinion that the wisest course to pursue 
would be to conceal from the public the news of the Emperor's 
death till the arrival of the Prince, and they accordingly enjoined 
strict silence on all those who were aware of the melancholy event 
which had happened. They then put the corpse into the wooden 
case of a European clock, which was very long, and stood in the 
Hayat Bakhsh Garden, and for a shroud they procured a cloth 
from the ddérogha of the kitchen, pretending it was required for the 
dinner table. They buried him in the garden. Letters were then 
despatched to the Prince, informing him of the dangerous illness 
of the Emperor, and urging him to come to Dehli with all 
possible speed, but they made no mention of the Emperor's 
death. 

The Prince, on hearing the sad news, pushed on with all haste. 
* * Beyond Panipat he was met by a procéssion bearing the 
Golden Umbrella and the other emblems of Royalty, which had 
been sent by Safdar Jang. Though the Prince, on seeing these 
emblems, was given to understand that his father had died, he 
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did not wish to assume hastily the regal title, but proposed to 
go on to Dehli as usual, and there, having mourned for his father 
three or four days, and having performed all the funeral cere- 
monies, then to assume the title of Emperor. But Safdar Jang, 
seeing the evil that was likely to result from this, would not 
permit such delay. The Prince was forced to submit, and 
assumed the Royal Umbrella and all the insignia of royalty, 
and the usual rejoicings took place. * * The length of Mu- 
hammad Shah's reign was thirty years and twenty-seven days, 
dating his ascent to the throne from the murder of Farrukh 
Siyar.! 

When the Prince succeeded his father on the throne of Dehli, 
he took the title of Mujéhidu-d din Ahmad Shah Gh&zi, and in 
the prayers and on the coins these titles were adopted, and to his 
deceased parent he gave the title of Hazrat Firdaus Arémgéh. 
Ahmad Shéh was not a man of great intellect; all the period 
of his youth till manhood had been spent in the harem, and 
he had had absolutely no experience whatever of the affairs 
of a kingdom, or of the cares of government. Besides this, he 
was surrounded by all kinds of youthful pleasures, which every 
person, seeing the turn of his mind, was anxious to display 
before him to entice his fancy. As a natural consequence, he 
gave himself up entirely to pastime and sports, and bestowed no 
thought on the weighty affairs of the kmgdom. To manage 
a country and wield a sceptre is a matter full of difficulty, and 
until an Emperor understands thoroughly himself the good and 
bad tendency of every measure, he cannot be fit for a ruler. 
For this reason Ahmad Shah was unable to govern the empire 
entrusted to him. 

In the month Jum4da-s sani, or one month after his ascent to 


1 [The Tdrtkh-t Muzaffart says, “ The length of the reign of this sovereign, from 
his accession on the 11th Zi-] ka’da, was thirty years four months and twelve days; 
or reckoning according to the official account from 9th Rabi’u-s sfni, the day on 
which Farrukh Siyar was placed in confinement, thirty years eleven months and 
eighteen days. His age was forty-nine years. He left one son, Prince Mirza Ahmad, 
and one daughter, Hazrat Begam.’’] 
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the throne, news was brought from the Dakhin that Niz4mu-l 
Malk Asaf J&éh, the Nazim of the Dakhin sédqs, who also filled 
the office of head paymaster in the Royal Court, and whose son 
Ghaziu-d din Khan acted for him, had died. In his place, his 
younger son Ahmad Khan Nasir Jang was appointed, he having 
before acted with satisfaction to his master for his father, when 
Nizamu-l Mulk came to Dehli in Muhammad Shéh’s time, and 
this appointment was made at once to prevent the chance of any 
rebellion or insurrection breaking out, among rival candidates. On 
hearing this news, the Emperor bestowed on Abi-l Mansir 
Khan Safdar Jang the empty post of wastr, vacated by I’timédu-d 
daula’s death; and the paymastership, vacated by the death of 
Nizamu-l Mulk, he bestowed on Zi-l fikér Jang. 

The same day, Jawed Khan, the head eunuch, who in the time 
of Muhammad Shah had the entire management of the harem, 
and had the entrée to the women’s apartments, and although 50 
years old, could neither read nor write, but being constantly in 
the presence of the Emperor, had represented himself as being 
well up to business and an intelligent man, prevailed on the simple- 
minded youth of an Emperor to appoint him ddrogha of the 
Diuvdn-i khdss, with a mansab of 6000, thus exalting him far 
above his equals. * * The Emperor gave over the entire manage- 
ment of the country to him. The Nawab, who had in the days 
of the former sovereign carried on a secret intimacy with Ahmad 
Shéh’s mother, who was originally a dancing girl, now openly 
governed the realm in concert with her, and, contrary to the 
custom of all Aarems, where no male domestics are allowed at 
night, he always remained in the women’s apartments all night, 
and in the day used to converse with low characters, such as 
khansdmans, and did not look on the nobles. 


Character, qualities, and lineage of the mother of the Emperor. 


Udham B&i, the mother of Ahmad Shéh, was first introduced 
into Muhammad Shéh’s Aarem in the beginning of his reign, and 
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she received the title of Udham B&i, and for some time remained 
the favoured one in the sight of the Emperor. But her good 
fortune deserted her, and she fell to a state of abjectness. She 
became the contempt of the Aarem, lost all her character and 
station, and was not even at last allowed to see her own son. 
When, however, her son, Ahmad Khan, ascended the throne, her 
star of prosperity daily increased, till at last she surpassed all 
the Begams. She was first called Bai Jid S&hiba, afterwards 
“the Parent of the Pure, the Lady of the Age, Sahib Ji Sahiba, 
on whom be peace!” ‘Then she was called Hazrat, afterwards 
Kibla-i ’Alam, in addition to the former titles held in the deceased 
Emperor’s time, and although she had already a mansab of 50,000, 
yet, owing to the intimacy she kept up with the Nawéb, she 
managed to have the rule of the whole Empire. Notwith- 
standing the lowness of her origin, and the very humble position 
which she had till lately held, the fruits of her generosity and 
magnanimity soon became known and lauded. First of all she 
gave to all the young children of the deceased Emperor, whio in 
his time got no monthly pension, £50 a month. To many of 
the Begams she gave larger pensions out of the Government 
purse, to many more out of her own private funds; and on 
any person who had managed anyhow to make his case known to 
her she bestowed charity. Having called together the families 
of her children and grandchildren, she distributed to them large 
presents of money, and fixed monthly salaries for their main- 
tenance. In short, the Queen and the Naw&b took the whole 
government into their own hands, and the Emperor had nothing 
left but the empty title. * * 


Second Durrant Invasion. 


After several months, Ahmad Khan Afghén again made 
his appearance with an army, and crossing the Indus, made 
direct for Lahore. Mu‘inu-l Mulk marched out from Lahore, 
and crossing the Ravi with a large force, went to meet him, 
and encamped two miles from Lahore, where he threw up three 
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intrenchments. Ahmad Khan, after crossing the Chindb 
and Jhelam, reached within six miles of his camp, and some 
smart skirmishing took place; but Mu’inu-l Maulk, seeing that 
the enemy’s force was so superior to. his own, would not engage 
in a general battle. Ahmad Khén’s forces, separating in all 
directions, laid waste the villages and fields on every side, till 
they arrived in the neighbourhood of La&hore, destroying all the 
country in its proximity. Mu’inu-l Mulk took no notice of this 
destruction to the country, though it was apparent to his eyes. 
The news of Ahmad Khan's attack speedily reached the ears of 
the Emperor and the tazir, but no one thought of sending troops 
to assist Mu’inu-l1 Mulk; on the contrary, the wasir was not a 
little pleased to hear of his embarrassment. | 

At last news arrived that Mu’inu-! Mulk had, according to the 
advice and instructions of the Emperor, ceded to Ahmad Afghan 
the four mahals of Lahore, viz. Sialkot, Imandb4d, Parsarir and 
Aurangaébad, which had formerly belonged to the ruler of Kabul. 
Nasir Khan was appointed to manage these four mahdis and send 
the yearly revenue to Kabul. Ahmad Khan, being perfectly 
satisfied with this arrangement, quitted the Panj&b for Kabul, 
and Mu‘inu-l Mulk returned to Lahore. * * 


One day a number of oppressed subjects assembled themselves 
together in the empty courtyard opposite the Nawab’s palace, 
and waited there till he came out to go to the Emperor, when 
they mobbed him and detailed all their grievances. The 
Nawab, as usual, tried to put them off by fair words and deceitful 
promises, and wished to escape from them inside the palace, but 
was forcibly detained, his clothes being held by the people, who 
would not let him go till he settled for the payment of their 
arrears. His clothes were torn to pieces, and the frarments 
remained in the hands of the soldiers. * * The complaints of 
the sepoys grew daily louder. The Emperor went to the Queen- 
mother, and said that he was completely overpowered by his 
troops, and his reputation was entirely gone; and therefore 
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begged for assistance from the Queen, so as to escape from their 
importunity. This gave rise to much discussion. At last, 
having taken all the ornaments from the three Begams, he 
pledged them for money, to the value of several Jacs of rupees, 
but he paid no one their salaries. The soldiers, on account of 
their want of pay, and the nobles through the want of some 
controlling power instead of their own authority, became help- 
less, and reduced to extremities. 

At this time Kéim Khan Afghan, who was the chief of 
Kanauj and Farrukhabéd, and a noble in the Reyal Court, who 
held a mansab of 7000, and had the titles of Kaim Jang and 
Kaimu-d daula, whose father likewise had held these lands 
in the time of the former Emperor, made arrangements for 
war upon Sa’du-llah Khan, son of the Zaminddr of Alola and 
Bangash, in the district of Sambhal, on the other side of the 
Ganges, and got together a large force and artillery. Sa’du-llah 
Khan heard of his approach, and prepared to resist his attack, 
but first tried the effect of negociation. * * But as Kéim had 
the superiority in force, he would not listen to any negocia- 
tion. A general battle ensued. In the midst of the battle a 
ball struck Kéim and killed him. Sa’du-llah Khan returned with 
immense spoil to his own territory. The Emperor entertained 
no feelings of displeasure or distress on hearing of this business, 
but the waztr seized upon the favourable opportunity for taking 
possession of the lands of Kaim Khan, determining that as so great 
a sarddr as Kéim had been removed, it should be a long time before 
such another took his place. At last the Emperor had nothing 
whatever to say to anything that went on, and the Naw&éb 
became in reality the reigning sovereign as far as concerned the 
managing the revenues and general affairs of the country. 
The Emperor considered it to be the most agreeable to him to 
spend all his time in ease and pleasure, and he made his senana 
so large that it extended for a mile. For a week together he 
would remain without seeing the face of any male being, and he 
would live in his gardens for one and two months at a time. 
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Second Rohilla Insurrection. Malhar Holkar. 


After the departure of Safdar Jang, Ahmad Khan’s followers 
put to death the hotwd/ of Farrukh4b4d, who had been appointed 
by the wasir. On hearing this a fire was kindled in the swaszir’s 
mind, and he determined to take possession for himself of all 
their lands and houses. The Rohillas had greatly the superiority - 
in numbers, and the twaszir’s force, unable to withstand them, 
gave way. The waszir remained watching his force giving way, 
and as the battle drew near to him, his elephant was wounded in 
several places, and he himself received a ball in the chin which 
just grazed the skin, singeing his beard, and narrowly missing his 
head. The mahout, seeing this, turned the elephant’s head, 
carried him out of the battle-field, and in one day brought him 
to the neighbourhood of Koel, a distance of forty miles, where his 
wound was healed. The sarddrs of his army fled from the field 
on all sides ; none remained with the wasir. The whole of the 
tents and baggage fell into the hands of the Rohillas. 

Raja Isri Singh, master of 7000 horse, died. As he had no 
son, his younger brother, Maédhd Singh, who was grandson of the 
Rand, and had lived with the Rané since his birth, was installed 
in his place. In the confusion consequent on change of rulers, 
Malhér Holkar Mahratta Dakhini, who was Ndszsim of the 
Ma4lw& country, came with a large force and sat down before 
Jaipir. Madha Singh, being unable to cope with Holkar’s force, 
tried the effect of peaceful negociation; but Holkar would listen 
to no terms, except those of Madhi Singh giving up all his 
treasure and guns, in which case he promised to evacuate the 
country; if not, he would take possession of the territory ; and as 
an earnest of his intentions, he laid waste the country of Jaipir 
for about ten or twelve miles, and the inhabitants of the town 
were unable to get supplies of grain and grass. Madhi Singh, 
being thus reduced, came to Holkar, whose men at once seized 
all his jewels and money and plundered as they chose. Holkar 
then dismissed the Raja, and returned to his own territory. 
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The wasir sent Raja Rém Husain, his diwdn, and Raja 
Jagat Kishor, who had the stiba of Bengal, to Malhar Holkar, 
with a message that he ought to assist him in punishing the 
impudence of the rebel Afghans. These two used their utmost 
powers of persuasion to influence Holkar to come over the Jumna 
by Agra, and when the tazir heard of this arrangement having 
been definitely made, he himself started, but this time took none of 
the Jats, etc., with him. He gave the whole charge of the force 
into Holkar’s hands. At that time there was no great serdar of 
note in Hindistén who had obtained a superiority over the rest. 
The «wastr used te go sometimes to Holkar’s tents, and Holkar 
came to his. Holkar left his tents two or three miles ahead of 
the wazir, and in this way proceeded till they reached the 
country of the Afghéns. They had this time collected together 
@ force one hundredfold as great as the former one. Holkar's 
army, as it proceeded, laid waste the country, cutting off all 
supplies from the Afghdn force. On the other side of the 
Ganges the road was in the hands of the Afgh4ns, who guarded 
it on both sides. A battle took place between the two forces, but 
Ahmad Khan Afgh4n was unable to withstand the enemy, and 
retreated along the banks of the river, till he found a ford 
where he crossed, and thence fled. 

The towns of Farrukhabad, Ataipur, and others, fell into the 
possession of the Dakhinis. They destroyed the houses, and took 
away as plunder all the guns, etc., and a large amount of treasure 
which the Rohilla force had been unable to carry away with them. 
The Afghans, because that the Dakhini force was unable to pursue 
them, encamped on the Ramganga, near Bareilly. The taszir, 
crossing over the Ganges with his army, went to attack the 
Afghans. The Dakhini army remained on this side, and the 
Afghan force on the other side of the river. The waztr and 
Malhar Réo separately went in pursuit of the army, which was 
encamped on the banks of the Ramganga. A running fight was 
kept up between the contending forces for several days. At last 
the Afghans, departing from thence with all their families and 
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baggage, went to Alola, the residence of Sa'du-llah Khan, The 
wazir and Malh&r followed them thither, and blockaded Alola. 
Ahmad Khan and Sa’du-llah Khan first. went in the direction of 
the Jumna, which is towards the northern hills, and has a ford 
at Burya, that they might cross the river there, and having 
plundered Sirhind, might go on to Ldéhore. But they were 
afraid to undertake this enterprise, from fear of the enemy. They 
sent off their families into the hills, and hid themselves in the 
thickest jungles of a forest, which is one hundred miles in length, 
and thirty or forty miles in breadth, and there remained con- 
cealed. The victorious army entrenched themselves near these 
jungles, and held themselves in readiness for a fight. During 
this time the forces of the Mahratta Dakhinis, splitting up into 
small bodies, began plundering Mur4déb&d, and all the cities 
and parganas of that part of the country. These places, having 
never before been visited by any plundering army, had been in- 
habited long time by merchants and bankers, who had amassed 
- great wealth, which they kept in these cities. The Dakhini force 
attacked and ransacked the whole country, not allowing a single 
man to escape, and every article of money or property they 
carried off as booty. Many of the old families were completely 
ruined. Most of the better class of men, to save themselves 
from disgrace, committed suicide, | 

The Afghan force, which remained concealed in the jungles, 
now and then sallied forth against the wasir’s troops, and, having 
made successful attacks, returned to their place of shelter. The 
wazir’s men were quite on the alert to attack in their turn; but 
they could not by any means get the enemy out of the woods 
into the open. They then tried to blockade the forest, and cut off 
all supplies of grain; but as they received their supplies from 
the Raja of Kuméun in the rear, the Afghan army was not in 
the least inconvenienced. Many a time the wasir sent word to 
the Raja, to seize on all their supplies; but his message had 
no effect. Although the wazir had intrenched himself, was 
watching patiently his opportunity, and had spent large sums of 
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money in this undertaking, yet the Emperor of Dehli gave 
himeelf not the slightest concern about what was going on. He 
was employed constantly in pleasure and sport ; and the Navwdd, 
who was entrusted with the whole management of the Empire, 
was busy peculating in the public money. * * 

When the Amiru-l umard (Sa’4dat Khan) returned from 
Ajmir, and paid his respects at the Court at Dehli, he found 
the Emperor's condition changed entirely. The Nawab (Jawed), 
in the absence of Ahmad Afghén, and of Mir Bakhshi 
(Sa’4dat Khan), who had gone towards Ajmir to settle the 
affairs of the RAjpits, had acquired such an accession of power — 
that it was almost impossible for him to have more—to such 
a degree, in fact, that when the Bakhsht wished that he might 
receive some jdgir and money pension in return for his services 
and the fortune which he had expended in the war, he was unable 
to obtain the gratification of his wish, but, on the contrary, 
his rank and power became somewhat diminished. Although 
he petitioned the Emperor, his petitions were made over to 
the Nawdb. The Bakhsht, who was a man of good birth, and 
had never been accustomed to make his requests through the 
medium of any third party, became greatly distressed and 
annoyed at this, and relaxed in his visits to the royal presence. 
His servants pressed him for their pay ; but the Amir explained 
to them his abjeet condition, and showed it to the world, till at 
last he fortified his house with rockets and other firearms, and then 
shut himself up. And it was commonly reported that he said 
(whether true or false) to his friends, ‘‘ There is no Emperor 
here. Why should we go to the darbar of a eunuch, to be insulted, 
and have our dignity lessened? To whom shall I state my case 
that I may be heard? It is better to give up such service.” He 
then concerted a plot with I’tim&du-d daula, and they both 
wished to bring the other nobles, who were anything but satisfied 
with the Nawab, and found their dignity much lessened by him, 
to join with them and create an insurrection. 

The Nawab heard of this plot, and frightened the Emperor by 
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the intelligence, and advised him at once to depose Zi-l fikér 
Jang (Sa’Adat Khan) from his rank and title. * * Ghéziu-d din 
was given the title of Nizdmu-/ Mulk and Amtru-/ umard, and | 
received the office of Mir Bakhsht and the Stibadért of Agra. 
I'timadu-d daula obtained the Sébaddrt of Ajmir and Fauyjdart 
of Narnaul in the room of Sa’4dat Khan deposed, with the titles 
of Imamu-l Mulk Khén-khénan, besides all his former titles and 
rank. The jdgirs of Sa’4dat Khan, which he had received in the 
present reign, and which partly had been bestowed in the time of 
the old Emperor, were resumed. Sa‘ddat Khan waited a few 
days more, to see if he should be restored to his former dignity ; 
bat when he found that it would not be so, he sold all his jewels 
and silver, paid up and discharged all his soldiers, and requesting 
of the Emperor permission to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, he 
prepared everything for his journey thither. The Nawab per- 
suaded the Emperor to place guns near Sa’ddat Khan’s house, 
to prevent his coming out, and no one was allowed to go from 
without to visit him. * * 

On hearing the news (of the approach of Ahmad Abdali), the 
Emperor wrote a letter to the wasir, telling him of the impend- 
ing war, and requesting him quickly to finish the war with the 
Rohillas and Ahmad, and then return to him. The wazir (Safdar 
Jang), before this letter had arrived, and as soon as he had heard 
what was going on in the Panjab, opened negociations with the 
enemy, and on the arrival of the Emperor’s letter, he received 
some presents from Sa’du-llah Khan Rohilla, and took from him 
written promises to pay ‘more in the future, on which condi- 
tions he allowed him to retain his lands. Ahmad Khan, too, was 
permitted to keep his ancestral property, and leave was granted 
him: to give over all the other lands which had been seized to 
any one he chose. Having made peace in this manner, he 
retired. Mahmud Khan, son of Ahmad Khan, and the brother 
of Sa’du-llah Kh&n Rohilla, came into the wazir's camp, paid 
their respects, and then departed again. The wazir marched from 
thence towards Lucknow, and settled that province. * * 
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The news of Ahmad Abd4li’s rebellion daily increased, and 
the newsmongers from Lahore brought word that Mu‘inu-l Mulk 
had sent his mother and family to Jammu, where they would be 
safe out of reach of all pursuit. All the inhabitants of the city, 
seeing their ruler take flight in this manner, sent off their families 
to Dehli and other parts to the south-east. When much negocia- 
tion had been carried on, and Mu’inu-l Mulk heard that Ahmad 
had reached the banks of the Indus, and was intending to cross, 
he sent him nine Jacs of rupees. 


As the pay of the chief officers and others in the Emperor’s 
service was very great, and it had been allowed to run on for 
twenty-two months, on the 14th Rabi’u-s s4ni, the khwdyas and 
peons of the harem, having left their posts, assembled at the large 
gate, which is called the Naszir’s gate, and, sitting down there, 
stopped the way for passengers and the supplies of water, grain, 
etc., which were being brought in and out. A disturbance 
threatened, and the Nazir, Roz-afzin Khan, had that day sent 
in his resignation to the Emperor, because there were no receipts, 
and the expenditure from the treasury was enormous, * * 

Ahmad Abdali, leaving his encampment on the other side of 
the Ravi, crossed over with his troops, and pitched his tents near 
Lahore. Mu’inu-l Mulk also crossed over, and encamped in the 
rear of the city, and preparations were made for battle. On the lst 
of Jumada-! awwal, Ahmad made a movement in advance with 
all his army, and a general battle took place. Raja Kora Mal was 
killed. Mu‘inu-l Mulk, on hearing this sad news, gave up the 
battle, and began to reflect that Kora Mal, who had been the 
great opponent of peace, was gone, and as the Abdalis were fond of 
money, it would be far best to give them anything they wished, and 
make peace. He therefore sent a messave to this effect. Ahmad, 
seeing that Mu’inu-l Mulk’s force was all scattered, considered 
this a favourable opportunity. He sent a message to Mu’fnu-l 
Mulk: ‘‘My business was with Kora Mal: now that he is 
dead, go you into the fort, and remain there. I have nothing 
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to do with you or the city. The money which I have demanded 
from you, do you give me, either collected from the peasants, or 
from your own resources; then I will depart.” Mu’inu-l Mulk, 
being defeated, could not but consent to everything Ahmad 
proposed, and Ahmad’s men took possession of the city, which 
they plundered. * * After a time, Ahmad, having made presents 
to Mu’inu-l Mulk, retired to Kabul. ~ 
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BAYAN-I WAKY’ 
OF 


KHWAJA *ABDU-L KARIM KHAN. 


Tuis is the title of the memoirs of Khw4ja “Abdu-l Karim Khan 
of Kashmir, which contain a very full account of the proceedings 
of Nadir Shéh in India, and of the reigns of Muhammad Shéh 
and Ahmad Shéh. Part of this work has been translated by Mr. 
Gladwin, and an abstract of the author's pilgrimage to Mecca 
has been given by M. Langlés in his Collection Portative des 
Voyages (Paris, 1797-1835, 8vo.). 

The following list of contents will show that the Baydn-i 
Wak? contains valuable materials for the history of the period 
of which it treats. 

It is divided into five Chapters, each containing several 
Sections : 

Chap. I. History of Nadir Shéh and his march to Hindustén 
—Sec. i. Family of Nadir Kuli Beg; Sec. ii. Downfall of the 
Safavi Dynasty, and rise of the Afghans; Sec. ii. Contest with 
Malik Mahmid Shabistani; Nadir Kuli Beg obtains the 
title of Khan; Sec. iv. Battle of Sh&h Tahmasp with the 
Afghans who had taken possession of "Irak and other places ; the 
power of the Kasalbdshis, and death of Ashraf Shah; Sec. 
v. Engagements of Tahmasp Kuli Khan with the armies of 
Rim and of the Turkomans; deposition of King Tahmasp, 
success of King ‘Abbas, and other events of the same nature ; 
Sec. vi. Contests of Tahm4sp Kuli Khao with the armies of 
Rim, Buldch and Tarkistén, and his overcoming the three 
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armies, after having been defeated by Naup&l P&sh&, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Rim; Sec. vii. Accession of — 
Nadir Kuli Beg Tahmaésp Kuli Khan to the throne of Persia ; 
Sec. viii. March of Nadir Shah towards Hindist&n, and devas- 
tation of the country ; Sec. ix. Hostilities between the Emperor 
of India and the King of Persia: treaty of peace with which 
they concluded; Sec. x. Arrival of both kings at Dehli, the 
metropolis of India, and the cause of the general massacre; Sec. 
xi. Events which happened after the general massacre. 

Chap. II. Nadir’s return to Persia, and his visit to Turan 
and Khwarizm—Sec. i. Departure of Nadir Shéh from Dehlf{ to 
Kabul and Sind, and the deliverance of the people of India; 
Sec. ii. Events which occurred during his stay in Dehli; Sec. iii. 
Nadir Shah’s march towards Sind, ruin of the country, and im- 
prisonment of its ruler; Sec. iv. Nadir Shah’s pursuit of Khuda- 
yar Khan, festival of Nauroz, with the display of the plunder 
of India, and list of the presents distributed on the occasion ; 
Sec. v. March of the King from Hirdt to Turan, and its con- 
quest; Sec. vi. March from Balkh towards Bukharé ; See. vii. 
Interview of the King of Tarén with Nadir Shéh; Sec. viii. 
Events which occurred during Na&dir’s stay at Bukhara; Sec. ix. 
March of the King from Bukhéré towards Charju, and his war 
with the Tarkomans, whom he conquered, with some other events 
which happened during that period; Sec. x. March of Nadir 
Shah towards Khwdrizm; Sec. xi. Return to Khurésén and 
Marv ; Sec. xii. Journey to Mazandaran, and the events which 
occurred there; Sec. xiii. Translations of the Old and New 
Testaments. 

Chap. III. Description of what the author witnessed in his 
journey from the capital of Kazwin to the port of Highli— 
Sec. i. Journey from Kazwin te Baghdad ; Sec. ii. Tombs of holy 
men ; Sec. ili. Author’s journey to Mecca, rid Syria and Aleppo, 
with a kéfila; Sec. iv. Visit to Medina across the desert; Sec. v. 
Other events which happened on his way from Mecca to the port 
of Hughli. 
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Chap. IV. Events from the author’s arrival at the port of 
Hiughli to the death of Muhammad Sh&h—Sec. i. A_ short 
account of Bengal, etc.; Sec. ii. Arrival of an ambassador from 
Nadir Shah to the Emperor ;-Sec. iii. March of Muhammad Shah 
against Muhammad ’Ali Khan Rohilla; Sec. iv. Account of 
Nadir Sh&h’s death; Sec. v. Death of the Nawab Zakariya 
Khén ; Sec. vi. Expedition of Ahmad Shah, surnamed Durrani ; 
Sec. vii. March of Ahmad, son of Muhammad Shéh, to oppose 
Ahmad Shéh Durrani; Sec. viii. Battle between Sult4n Ahmad, 
son of Muhammad Shéh, and Ahmad Shah Abdali; Sec. ix. 
Death of Muhammad Shah, and a short account of his ancestors. 

Chap. V. Events which happened during the reign of Ahmad 
Shaéh—See. i. Accession of Ahmad Sh&h to the throne ; Sec. ii. 
Death of Muhammad *Ali Khan Rohilla, the contests between 
his sons, and the quarrel of ’Alawi Khdén and Nawéb Kaim 
Khan, son of Naw4b Muhammad Khan Bangash ; Sec. iii. Short 
account of Naw&b ’Alawi Khan ; Sec. iv. Assassination of J&wed 
Khan Nawéb Bahadur, and the battles fought by Safdar Jang. 

The conclusion contains miscellaneous matter relating to— 
certain marvels, the saws and sayings of wise men, etc. 

[The entire work was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by “ Lt. 
Prichard,” and from that translation the following Extracts have 
been taken. | 

S1zE—146 pages of 19 lines each. 


EXTRACTS. 


Nadir Shéh had sent Muhammad Khan Afshér on an embassy 
to Muhammad Shéh, Emperor of Hindistén. But on account 
of the difference of opinion that existed among the nobles around 
that monarch, a long time elapsed, no answer to the letter 
was forthcoming, and the ambassador himself did not return. 
When N&dir considered the matter, he came to the conclusion 
that hostility towards him was intended by the nobles around 
the throne of Hindustan, and he made up his mind to march 
against K&bul. 
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What befell me after my arrival at Highlt until the death of 
Muhammad Shah. 


At this time, in consequence of the weakness of His Majesty 
Muhammad Shah, and the want of unanimity among his nobles, 
the armies of the Mahrattas of the south had spread themselves 
over Bengal ; and Highli fell into their hands. I had occasion 
to stop at the city of Firéshdanga (Chandernagore), which is in- 
habited by a tribe of Frenchmen. The city of Calcutta, which is 
on the other side of the water, and inhabited by a tribe of English 
who have settled there, is much more extensive and thickly popu- 
lated than Fira4shdanga. All the different tribes of Europeans 
have got different names, such as the Fransis (French), Angrez 
(English), Walandiz (Hollanders), and Partagis (Portuguese), 
The delightful gardens which the Europeans make, with a number 
of trees great and small, all cut with large shears and kept in 
order, as in their own country, are exceedingly pleasing and 
refreshing. The reason why they have so many gardens is, that 
a separate family, or one set of inhabitants, lives in a separate 
house. There is no difference whatever to be observed in any 
of their manners and customs; indeed, they all live just as they 
do in their own country. They have churches, too, where they 
perform Divine service in congregations, and everything else is 
managed in a similar way according to custom. Many trades- 
men and professors of different arts have come from Europe and 
taken up their abode here, and get occupation in making things, 
carrying on their trade as they do in their own land. A great 
many of the Bengalis have become skilful and expert from being 
with them as apprentices. 

As they excel in other arts and sciences, so also in a military 
point of view are the Europeans distinguished. This the 
Mahrattas know well; for although there is so much property 
and merchandize belonging to commercial and wealthy men of 
these parts in Firéshdanga and Calcutta, and it would only bé a 
journey of two kos from Hiughli to Firdshdanga, and although 
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the Europeans have no fort, and are so few in number while the 
Mahrattas are as numerous as ants or locusts, yet, in spite of all 
this, the Mahrattas see the unanimity and concord that exists 
among the Europeans, and do not attempt to approach them, 
much less to attack them. The Europeans fight with guns and 
muskets; but when the time for using the sword comes, they 
are at a disadvantage. 

One great reason of the armies from the south invading 
Bengal is the fighting of Naw4b *Aliwardi Khan with Nawab 
Sarfarfz Kh4n, son of Naw&b Shujé’u-d daula. Sarfaraz 
Khan, after the death of his father, was induced by the temp- 
tation held out by his companions to lay violent hands upon and 
injure H4ji Ahmad, brother of this “Aliwardi Khan, who had 
been a confidential friend of Naw&b Shujé’u-d daula. *Aliwardi 
Khan, too, had been on terms of friendship with Shujé’u-d daula, 
and was appointed by him to manage the affairs of ’Azimabéd, 
in the office of deputy governor, and was so employed when he 
marched towards Murshidaébéd, for the purpose of reasoning with 
the son of his patron on the impropriety of being induced to 
oppress and tyrannize over his dependents by the silly speeches 
of designing men, and with the hope of being able to deliver 
H4ji Ahmad from his difficulties. Sarfaraz Khan was completely 
possessed with the idea that he was coming with deceitful and dis- 
honest intentions, and marched out of Murshid&baéd to meet him. 
An action took place between the two armies, in which Sarfardz 
Khan was accidentally killed by a musket-ball fired by one of his 
own men. His army was scattered. Of his friends and officers, 
some were killed, others were taken prisoners, and part fled. 

Now the followers and friends of Sarfaréz Khan say, that ’Al- 
wardi Khan made use of the false imputation as a means of ad- 
vancing his own views, and that, though apparently he came for 
the purpose merely of having an interview and giving advice, in 
reality his intention was to seize upon the property and take the 
life of Sarfaraz Khan. At any rate ‘Aliwardi Khan became 
master of the country and treasure, with all the wealth of Ja’far 
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Khan, who had formerly been Subadér of Bengal, and was 
the grandfather of Sarfaréz Kh4n by his mother’s side, The’ 
accumulated treasure of Naw&b Shujé’u-d daula, and all the 
valuables and property of Sarfaréz Khan and his servants, fell 
into the hands of ’Aliwardi Khan, and God alone knows how 
much it was. By distributing money and behaving with kindness, 
by keeping on good terms with all, and behaving discreetly, he 
completely gained over to his cause the hearts of all men far 
and near. ° 

After these events, some of the relatives and dependents of 
Sarfar4z Khan, who had fled and concealed themselves from fear 
of being punished and injured, went and took refuge with Nawab 
Asaf Jéh Bah4dur Niz4mu-] Mulk, ruler of the provinces in the 
south ; and having led the plundering troops of the Mahrattas by 
the road of Orissa, they caused great injury and misery to be 
inflicted on the inhabitants, and distressed the rulers of the time. 
The fire of slaughter was kindled between the two parties, and 
the lives of many of *Aliwardi Khén’s army anda few of the 
soldiers of the Dakhin were sacrificed; but, considering the 
strength and firmness of the Governor of Bengal, neither party 
can be said to have got the victory. | 

As the rainy season was approaching, the Dakhini troops were 
in anxiety about returning ; and so, having abandoned the contest, 
they turned their faces southward, laden with spoil, the amount 
of which is beyond my power of description. ’Aliwardi Khan, 
from fear of war, pacifying the nobles and the Emperor by 
means of presents of cash and valuables, requested that the 
sibadarship should be given to him; and he exerted himself 
with great activity in reducing the- provinces to obedience. Never- 
theless, the Mahratta troops, who were fond of good living, and 
well experienced in everything good or bad, established them- 
selves on the frontier, and came yearly committing their ravages. 
At last, after fighting and quarrelling, and after much deceit had 
been practised, they came to an agreement on this point, viz. 
that the province of Orissa should be made over to the Mah- 
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rattas in exchange for the fourth share of the revenues of Bengal, 
‘which in the language of their country is called chauth. "Aliwardi 
was to keep the rest. 

Bengal is an extensive country and fertile, and produces a large 
revenue. The climate, however, is very damp, on account of the 
quantity of rain that falls and its proximity to the salt sea. 
The inhabitants of that district, like those of Kashmir and 
Mézandarén, live chiefly on rice. On the lst of the month 
Muharram, in the year 1156 a.a., I left Murshiddbad, after a 
sojourn there of seven months, and as I was afraid of the Mah- 
ratta troops, which were scattered over that part of the country, 
I crossed the river, and set out in the direction of "Azim&baéd 
(Patna), by way of Puraniya and Tirhat. Although the in- 
habitants of Piuraniya suffer under chronic disease from the 
unhealthiness of their climate, yet, as the Nawab Saif Khan, 
brother of Mir Khan, keeps his district in complete order and 
discipline, they are free and untouched by other calamities. 

The city of ’Azimabéd (Patna) is a well-populated and clean 
place, and the waters of the Ganges and Jumna, and all the canals 
of the district round, collected together, flow by the city, and then 
take their course through Bengal te the great ocean. The 
Europeans here have built good houses, and are engaged in 
commerce, The leaves of the betel-tree are very good here, and 
they carry them hand by hand to distant places. The rice, too, of 
"Azim4bad is more tasty than that of Bengal, and the rich men 
buy it and eat it. 

For some time the health of the Emperor had taken a turn 
for the worse, and pressing letters were frequently written to the 
physician, Naw4b Hakim ’Alawi Khan, to come with all haste. 
We set out from ’Azimabéd together, and passing by Benares, 
Allahabad and Farrukhébéd, we arrived at the royal city of 
Shéh-Jahan4b4d on the 10th of the month Jum4da-s s4ni, in 
the year 1156 a.H., and rested from the troubles of wandering in 
the jungles and measuring the desert. The governors of provinces 
and the officers of police in Hinddstén were not in any way 
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wanting in the hospitality and politeness, kindness and attention, 
that they showed to the Naw&b Hakim ’Alawi Khan, on account 
of his great natural talents, learning, and great fame, in which 
they followed the example of the magistrates and rulers of the 
Kings of Yrén, Ram, Arabia, and Yaman, and they exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to please him. 

At this time the sébaddr or governor of Alléh&béd was the 
Nawéb Amir Khaén ’Umdatn-l Mulk, pillar of the State, and 
this appointment of governor was not pleasing to him, nor was it 
according to the Emperor's commands; but to please Nawdéb 
Kamru-d din Khan Wasr-i’asam or prime minister, and Nawab 
Asaf Jéh Bahddur, he had on this pretence sent him a long 
way from the Court. For Amir Khan was a wise and intelligent 
man, and was every day setting the Emperor against the Nawab 
Kamru-d din Kh4n and the Mughal and Turan nobles. By the 
force of his observations, and excellent judgment of character, 
he was gaining his object; so they banished him from Court on 
pretence of giving him the stbaddrship of All&h&b4d, which had 
been settled upon him for some time. 

After the lapse of a certain time, this Khan adopted a wonderful 
expedient. He sent to Court Naw4b Abé-] Mansir Khén (Safdar 
Janj), who was commander-in-chief (Sahib Jang) of the Trani 
troops, and able to oppose the Turanis, from his province of Oudh. 
He himself repaired thither (to Court) also, and having given the 
appointment of commander of artillery (Mftr-déish), from which 
Naw&b Saiyidu-d din Khan had been ejected, to Safdar Jang 
Bahddur, he managed, according to his former custom, to succeed 
in all his objects by means of his eloquence and subtlety of 
address. But one day, Thursday, the 23rd of Zi-1 hijja, in the 
year 1159 a.x., one of his own servants, with whom he had a 
dispute of long standing, as they were in the public hall of 
audience near the Jéli Gate, wounded him in the side, and sent 
him to eternity. 
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Embassy from Nadir Shah to the Emperor. 


Mahmud *Ali Beg and Mahmid Karim Beg, who had been 
sent by N&dir Shah, arrived at Court, and had the honour 
of kissing the threshold of royalty. They brought with them 
one hundred elephants, and swords with golden handles, according 
to the custom of Hindustan, and gilt spears and other golden 
weapons which were foreign to Persia and not generally used 
there, as well as a letter full of expressions of friendship, and 
presented them before the enlightening eye of majesty. They 
were honoured by the gift of several precious robes of honour. 
After a few days, they said that Nadir Shéh had sent a 
verbal message to the effect, that in consequence of his wars in 
Turdn and Dachistan and Rim, and the large army he kept up, 
and his having remitted three years’ revenue to all the population 
of Yran, his treasury was empty, and if he (Muhammad Shéh) 
would send fifty or sixty dacs as a help to him, it would be an act 
of great friendship and brotherhood, and he had sent the 
elephants and the golden articles for the purpose of getting the 
money. As there was no mention whatever made in the letter 
about the money, Muhammad Sh&h cleared the account by his 
answer, which was this: ‘When my brother the King of 
Kings was departing, he said to me, ‘ Everything that comes 
written in a letter is right and proper, but verbal messages are 
never te be depended on.’ However, on account of the weakness 
of my kingdom, and the bad behaviour and evil doings of my 
rulers and rebellious samindars, I get no revenues at all from my 
provinces, and my expenditure exceeds my income. This subject 
is not mentioned in your letter, and therefore a verbal answer is 
suited to a verbal message.” The China vessels, sandal-wood, 
aloe-wood, etc., which were written for in the letter, he sent 
with great care. Although he weighed out the money of his 
answer with words of circumspection, nevertheless, till the news 
of Nadir’s death arrived, nobles, wasirs, the Emperor himself, 
and even beggars, were in an anxious state of mind, 
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Murder of Nawab Bahadur. Battle between Nawab Safdar Jang 
and the nobles of Ahmad Shah. Destruction and plunder of 
the old city of Dehli. 


J&wed Kh&n Naw4b Bah4dur, the eunuch, was desirous of 
getting into his own hands, and without a partner, the whole 
direction of the Government of the country, with the assistance 
of Naw4b Kudsiya, mother of the Emperor. The Nawdb Safdar 
Jang Wasir-i ’azam also was desirous of doing the same thing for 
himself. So both these men became enemies to one another, 
and each waited for an opportunity of preventing the other from 
being a sharer in the Government. Naw&b Safdar Jang was 
the first to begin, and called into the city Siraj Mal Jat, openly 
on the pretence of consulting him about taking and setting in 
order the capital of the Empire, but secretly and really with the 
object, that if the Emperor's men and followers should begin to 
raise a disturbance, they both together might be able to extinguish 
the flame of opposition. 

They sent a message to the Nawéb Bahadur to this effect, that 
without him they could not deliberate on the affairs of the 
Empire. So, on the 27th day of the month Shawwél, in the 
year 1165 a.u. (28th August, 1752 a.p.), he repaired to the 
house of the Wastru-l Mulk, where they killed him in a private 
closet, and threw his body into the river. The followers of the 
waztr said that his death in this way was the reason why the 
slaughter and plunder was not so bad as it would otherwise 
have been ; because, in the event of a battle and contest taking 
place, the royal fort, which was his dwelling-house, and the 
dwelling-houses of the citizens, would have been sacked, and 
very many men on both sides would have been killed. 

After this event, Naw4b Kudsiya, who had been patron of 
Naw&b Bahadur, exhibited her displeasure. But the Wasir-1 
’azam sent to say that in this matter he was not to blame, because 
the physician, Hakim Shaki Khan, had brought a verbal message 
from the Emperor to the effect that the best thing that could be 
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done was to kill and get rid of Jéwed Khén. He had reprimanded 
the physician, and made Hakim Akmal Khan his physician in his 
room. During the month Juméda-s sani, in the year 1166, 
there was a disagreement between the wasir and the Emperor, 
and the enemies of the wasir apprised the Emperor in many 
ways that it was Safdar Jang’s intention to seat on the throne . 
Buland-akhtar, younger brother of Muhammad Sh&h, who was 
of the same sect with himself, viz. a Shia. The Emperor 
accordingly commanded that the wasir should be deposed from 
his office of commandant of artillery. This measure he did not 
approve of, and asked for leave to go towards Oudh, to put the 
country in order. The Emperor and the enemies of the wwaszir 
looked upon this as an unexpected piece of good fortune and a 
secret victory, so they forthwith sent him a kAi/’at and leave to de- 
part. After delaying and lingering, he determined that it was not 
advisable to go to the province, and halted in the city, but the 
Emperor had laid this injunction on him, that he should go to his 
own province, viz. Qudh. When the quarrel between the parties 
became known, the Nawab Wazir, from fear lest the Trani 
chiefs, along with the Emperor and common people, should attack 
him, left the city with all his property and baggage, and halted 
for some days in or near the garden of Isma’il Khan and the 
T&l-katora and Khizr4béd. This delay and waiting was planned 
in order that Siraj Mal Jat might arrive. When he came, he 
urged the Emperor to send ’Imddu-l Maulk (Ghéziu-d din) and 
Intizému-d daula to him, and to tell Naw4b Kudsiya to come 
out of the fort and take up her abode in the house of Ja’far 
Khan ; because it was well known to Naw&b Safdar Jang that 
Intizamu-d daula had been the cause of the firing of muskets on 
the day of the *J’d, and Naw4b Kudsiya, in consequence of the 
murder of Nawab Bahadur, had become the enemy of his family. 
The cause of Safdar Jang’s displeasure with "Im4du-1 Mulk Mir 
Bakhshi was this, that at the death of his father, Naw&b 
Gh4ziu-d din Khan deceased, Safdar Jang had influenced the 
Emperor, and had freed from confiscation the house and land of 
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*Im&du-d Mulk, and had procured for him the office of Mir 
Bakhsh, notwithstanding his youth. Besides, he had adopted . 
him as his son, and was his friend in all matters; but for all 
that he would not assist his patron. The short of the matter is 
that the Emperor sent this answer, ‘ You obtained leave to go 
from this province and went; and now, for the sake of obtaining 
assistance from Siraj Mal J&t, you vex me in this way.” 

At this crisis, the J&t men began to injure and plunder the 
old city. Ahmad Shéh sent for Naw&b Zu-l fikér, who for a 
long time had been out of office, and living in idleness at home. 
He had him conducted to his presence with all honour, with the 
intention, that if the eastr should rebel, he would appoint him 
to the office. The next day Nawéb Safdar Jang endeavoured to 
work upon the cupidity of the above-mentioned man, by holding 
out this hope to him, that if he would come over to him, he 
would confer upon him the office of Mir Bakhshi, from which 
*"Im&du-! Mulk had been deposed. 

When all, small and great, were of opinion that Safdar Jang 
would be victorious, Zi-l fikér Jang asked the Emperor for leave 
of absence. On pretence of going to pay a visft to the tomb of the 
saint Sh4h Mardén, he went and joined the wasir’s army, and 
engaged in robbing and plundering the old city. Accordingly 
Ahmad Shéh Bahadur, acting upon the opinion of his mother and 
the nobles, bestowed the office of commandant of artillery upon 
Nawé4b Sams4mu-d daula, son of the late Kh4n-dauran ; and the 
khiTat of the waszirship upon the Nawéb Intiz4mu-d daula, son of 
Kamru-d din Kh&n the late wazir. Naw&b Safdar Jang, on hearing 
this, was struck with consternation, and took a young eunuch, 
who had beautiful features and a good figure, and was about 
thirteen years of age, who had been lately purchased by Nawéb 
Shuj&u-d daula, and calling him Akbar Shéh, placed him on 
the throne, and constituted himself Wasir. Zd-l fikaér Jang 
he made Mir Bakhshi, and the other nobles he appointed to the 
different offices, both great and small. 

From the 6th of the month Rajab, in the year 1166 a.u. 
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fighting and contests commenced in earnest. But how can one 
call it fighting, when on the side of Safdar Jang there were 
50,000 horsemen, and the Emperor had only a small body of 
men, and they too, by reason of the strength of their enemies 
and the weakness of their own party, were terror-stricken? But 
I must relate the victory of the weakest, among my records of 
extraordinary incidents ; and the reason why these already half- 
conquered and almost unarmed men obtained the victory, and 
the others who considered themselves already conquerors were 
worsted, was apparently this, that Naw4b Safdar Jang perceived, 
when he considered the state of the people of the old city, and 
the smallness of the army, and want of money, that they 
would of their own accord return to their allegiance; and 
so, whilst he was in fear and anxiety himself, he instilled fear 
into the minds of his chiefs, and did not consider it advisable to 
make an attack till late in the day, when Mahmiad Khan of 
Kashmir, steward of Nawaéb “Im4du-l Mulk, Hafiz Bakhtéwar 
Khan, and the relations of the Naw&b Kudsiya and others, 
having raised a large army, and called together the landholders 
from the district around, supported by their artillery, they took 
up their position so as to block up the entrance into the city. 
Accordingly the inhabitants of the city, with a view to obtain- 
ing protection for their families and property, and on account of 
their being of the same sect and kindred tribe with the Mughals, 
deserted from the army of the wasir in troops; and with the hope 
of obtaining presents, dresses of honour, and increase of pay, 
entered the service of Nawdb "Imadu-l Mulk. The troop of 
horse called the ddgh-t stn,!| which Naw&b Sa’adat Khan and 
Safdar Jang had left behind, he (’Imadu-1 Mulk) kept in perfect 
order, and appointed Mahmid Khan to their command. Not- 
withstanding this state of things, negociations for peace went on. 
But the Jét and Kazalbdsh soldiers reduced to ashes the old 
city and Wakilpur and other places; and the Naw&b Wazir spread 


1 [Branded with the letter sin (s), the initial of Sa’4dat Khén.] 
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the report that they had gone to the Kashmir Gate. So the 
citizens were in a dilemma on both sides. Outside the city the Jat 
and Kazalbésh soldiers were carrying on the attack; inside, the 
Emperor issued an order that the houses of those men who joined 
the Wasir should be seized. On this pretext wicked and ill-dis- 
posed men followed their own devices, The first thing that 
happened immediately on the Emperor's order being issued was 
that the houses of the sons of Mahmid Is’hak Kh&n deceased 
were plundered, because that from their houses balls and rockets 
fell by night upon the ramparts, and in this way a world of people 
were injured and wounded. As every one knew that he was 
the brother-in-law of Naw&b Shujé’u-d daula, son of the «asir, 
who was with the Emperor, they all had left their families and 
property there, and were plundered. Some perished by the 
flames, and some were drowned in the river. The same thing 
happened to the house of the Khwaja Mahmid Bésit, who was 
the spiritual guide of the wazir. His house was outside the 
city walls, and as he had received a message from the wastr to 
keep his mind at ease, he had not moved out of his ‘place. 
The Jat plunderers, who went by the name of Ramdal among 
the people of that part, attacked his house, and carried away the 
property of a number of men who had left their goods there; 
this became the source of very great affliction to the people. 
Considering the quantity of property that was collected near 
the Kashmir Gate, which was looked upon as a safe place, 
the inhabitants of that part may be said to have been the worst 
off. All, small and great, became involved in confusion, and 
began to utter complaints and lamentations; and the state 
of the people was like a wreck, for save in the presence of Him 
who hears the prayers of all in deep distress, they had no place 
of refuge. At this crisis Najib Khan Rohilla came with 10,000 
horse and foot in answer to the Emperor’s call, and on the Ist 
of the month above mentioned, viz. Sha’b4n, he arrived in camp. 
Ismail Khan of Kabul, who was Lir-shamshir to the Wasir, 
and had a battery in the house of Salabat Khan, made a mine 
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under the tower of the city wall, which was adjoining the house of 
Kamru-d din Khan, where there was a battery of the Emperor’s 
troops, and on the 3rd of Sha‘bdn they fired it. Notwith- 
standing that it did not produce such universal destruction as 
might be expected, yet many of the Emperor's followers, and the 
servants of "Imddu-1 Mulk who were assisting them, and who 
were at work trying to frustrate the enemy's design, were de- 
stroyed ; and a crowd of men were wounded and in part de- 
stroyed by the stones of the tower that were blown up in the 
direction of the burning battery. The wasir’s troops made an 
attack, and the fruits of victory were nearly visible on their side, 
when Nawdb "Imddn-l Mulk Mir Bakhshi, H&fiz Bakhtawar 
Khan, Najib Kh4n and others, opposed them and behaved with 
great bravery, and a large number from both sides became food 
for the all-devouring swords. Najib Kh4n Rohilla was wounded 
by a ball, but both sides remained as they were, neither party 
gaining the victory. At night Isma’il Khén left his battery, and 
went out to the camp of Safdar Jang. This was a source of relief 
to the citizens, because, when the field of battle was close, the 
balls and rockets fell on every one like the blows of sudden 
misfortune, 

After his retreat, the Mir Bakhshi, Hafiz Bakhtawar Khan, 
and others advanced their batteries and got possession of the 
little fort of Ffiroz-sh&h, and another called the Old fort. After 
a few days spent in fighting, Nawab Safdar Jang abandoned his 
intention of keeping to the road by the river, on account of the 
strength of the enemy’s intrenchments, and marched by way of 
the Tél-katora. In that direction he added fresh splendours to 
the city of the angel of death. The Mir Bakhshé and the others 
then hastily strengthened their intrenchments in that quarter. 
Some well-contested engagements took place, and Gosfin, who 
was an officer of great bravery in Safdar Jang’s army, was killed. 

When Safdar Jang found that an entrance to the city on that 
side was impracticable, he returned by Khizr4béd and the river, 
The same course of events ensued. Daily the bark of life of 
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crowds of warriors of both sides floated down the river of death. 
After many battles and a great deal of fighting, the wastr came 
to the conclusion, that on account of their being so close to 
the city and fort, the enemy were enjoying rest. So he de- 
termined to retreat by a circuitous route, and thus draw the 
enemy into the plain, and engage him there. Accordingly he 
retreated gradually to a distance of twelve kos; and as he re- 
treated, "Im&du-]1 Mulk advanced his trenches. But he was 
prevented by the prayers and tears and complaints and persua- 
sions and panic of the citizens from attacking his adversary in 
the plain and turning his flank. 

While matters stood thus, Safyid Jam4lu-d din Khan, who had 
been sent by Mu’fnu-l Mulk, governor of the Panj&b (who was 
the uncle and father-in-law of "Imadu-l Mulk), arrived with 5000 
horse, which added greatly to his strength. They were anxious 
to engage in battle, as men who are confronted by enemies, but 
Najib Khan Bahadur showed signs of disapproval. 
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CII. 
TARYKH-I ’ALAMGYR-SANY. 


[Tus history of Alamgir the Second, Aurangzeb being Alamgir 
the First, is anonymous. The author gives neither his name nor 
the date of his composition. It begins with the accession of the 
Emperor, and terminates at his death, recounting all the events of 
the reign very fully, and in plain language. A few passages 
have been translated by the Editor. The work begins with the 
Extract which follows. 

S1zE—9 inches by 5, containing about 300 pages of 13 lines 
_ each. | 
EXTRACTS, 


[Time in its changeful tortuous course is always bringing 
forth some fresh event, and new flowers are every day blooming 
in the garden of the world. In these days events have come to 
pass such as have never entered into the mind of man, and of 
these it is the writer's intention to give a brief relation. 

Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shé&h, succeeded to the 
throne of Hinddstan, and reigned for six years three months and 
nine days. He gave himself up to useless pursuits, to pleasure 
and enjoyment, and his reign was brought to an end by the 
enmity which he showed to Niz4mu-l Mulk Asaf J&h (GhAz{u-d 
din Khan), at the instigation of his wastr the Khén-khaéndn and 
his mother Udham Béi. He was succeeded by Muhammad 
*Azizu-d din, son of Mu’izzu-d din Jahfndér Shéh, son of Sh&h 
"Alam Bahadur Sh&h, son of Muhammad Aurangzeb ’Alamgir. 

Ghaziu-d din Khan, being embittered against Ahmad Shah, 
desired to remove him, and to raise to the throne some other of 
the royal race who would rule under his guidance. After the 
defeat at Sikandra, Ahmad Shéh fled into the citadel of 
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Shéh-Jahénébad. Naw&b Malika-i Zamani (Queen dowager), 
Nazir Roz-afzin Khan, and other people of the palace, were at 
Sikandra, and the Queen dowager and the Nasir conspired 
together to raise Muhammad ’Azizu-d din to the throne, and 
they informed this Prince of their intention. On the 9th 
Sha’b4n, ’Akibat Mahmiid Khan went to Ahmad Shah on the 
part of Ghaziu-d din, and called upon him to dismiss Khan- 
kh&nan from the office of wastr, and not to allow him to enter the 
fortress, to remove Udham Bai from the fortress, and to give the 
robe of «wazir to him (Gh&ziu-d din). Ahmad Shah, being 
unable to help himself, sent the robe and portfolio of wazir by the 
hands of ’Akibat Mahmid Khén. Next day, 11th Sha’bén 
1167 a.u. (5 June, 1754 a.p.), Ghaziu-d din crossed the river with 
a body of Mahrattas, put on the official robe, and took his seat in 
the office with the usual formalities. He then directed "Akibat 
Mahmid Khan to go to the dwelling of the princes (deorht saldtin) 
and bring ’Azizu-d daula. Accordingly ’Akibat Mahmid, taking 
with him Thdkur Das peshkdr and Nazir Roz-afzin Khan, went 
thither, and bringing forth ’Azizu-d daula, placed him on horse- 
back, and, accompanying him on foot, conducted him towards the 
royal palace. Ghaziu-d din met him on the way, and paid his 
homage. Other attendants of royalty joined the procession. On 
reaching the public hall of audience, the Prince was placed upon 
the throne, the drums beat out, and he received the title of 
"Abiu-l ’Adl ’Az{fzu-d din Muhammad ’Alamgir II, B&dshéh-i 
Ghazi. He was born on the 17th Zi-l hijja, in the year 43 of 
Aurangzeb, 1110 Hijra (1699 a.p.). 

Up to this time Ahmad Shéh knew nothing of what was 
passing until the kettle-drums roused him from his heedlessness. 
Soon afterwards Ghaziu-d din’s men, with some harem attendants, 
arrived, brought out Ahmad and his mother Udham Bai, and were 
about to make an end of them, when he implored them to send 
him to the abode of the princes, and there confine him. So they 
placed him and his mother in one litter, threw a sheet over their 
heads and took them to the dwelling of the princes. * * 
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The new Emperor was fifty-six years of age, and had five sons, 
the eldest of them twenty-eight years old. * * He used to come 
out of his private apartments into the stone mosque or into the 
public hall to say the prayers at the five appointed times in the 
congregation; le applied himself to reading books of history, and 
took no pleasure in seeing dancing or hearing singing ; but he 
never failed on the Sabbath to attend either the Jds’-magjid or 
the wooden mosque within the palace. * * 

When (previous to this) Raghunéth Réo, Malhar Réo, and the 
other Mahratta chiefs came to the aid of Ghaziu-d din, he pledged 
himself to pay them a large sum of money. Siraj Mal J&t also 
made peace with the Mahrattas; they raised the siege of his 
fortress, and he recovered his lands. Ghéziu-d din and ’Akibat 
Khan then sent the Mahratta army against Ahmad Sh4h, who 
was at Sikandra. They plundered the royal army and made 
Nawdb Malika Zam4ni Séhiba-mahal, Nazir Roz-afzin Khan, 
and many others prisoners. They plundered the ladies of their 
money and jewels, and calling together all the officers of the 
palace and great men who were there, they demanded payment of 
the promised money, declaring that they would not let the ladies 
go until it was paid. Ghéziu-d din and ’Akibat Mahmifd Khao 
made themselves sureties for the payment of forty dacs, and the 
ladies were then sent to Dehli in a bullock carriage with an old 
tattered covering, such as they had never ridden in before. The 
Mahrattas crossed the river, encamped four kos out of the city, 
and there waited payment of the money. * * 

Ghaziu-d din was annoyed at the ascendency obtained by 
*"Akibat Mahmid Khan, * * and sent for him to make inquiries 
about a sum of money which he had obtained. *Akibat Mahmid 
Kh&n answered bitterly, and Gh&ziu-d dfn, who sad before 
thrown out hints about killing him to ShAdil Kh4n and Bahddur 
Khan, got up and went out. No sooner had he done so than 
these men despatched him with their swords and daggers, and 
cast his body on to the sand beside theriver. Intelligence of the 
murder was brought to the Emperor when Saifu-d din Muhammad 
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Khan, brother of "Akibat Mahmid Khan, was present. Ghazfu-d 
din came on horseback soon afterwards, and embraced and con- 
soled Saifu-d din. On that same day Ahmad Shéh and his 
mother were brought out from their dwelling, and conducted to 
another, where in the evening they were both deprived of their 
sight, only a short time after "Akibat Mahmid Khé&n was killed. 


Death of ’A lamgir. 


*Alamgir entered into the cell to have an interview with the 
darwesh, and there B&él&b4sh Khan killed him with his dagger. 
* * Afterwards the conspirators took the corpse, and threw it 
down upon the sand at the foot of the kott/a of Firoz Shah. They 
then gave out that he had gone to the kotila to visit a darwesh, 
and that his foot having slipped, he fell from the top of the 
‘parapet. He had reigned five years seven months and eight 
days. | 
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CIIl. 


TARYKH-I MANAZILU-L FUTUH 
OF 


MUHAMMAD JA’FAR SHAMLU. 


[ Tue following is the account which the author himself gives of 
his work in the Preface: ‘This work was composed at the 
instance of His Majesty, Abui-l Fath Sultan Muhammad Shéh 
Bahédur,! by his faithful servant, Muhammad Ja’far Shémlu, 
who passed his early youth in the service of the illustrious 
monarch, Shéh Rukh Shéh Safavi, and towards the close of his 
career repaired to Hinddistép, and waited on Muhammad Beg 
Khan Hamadani. During the prime of life, however, for the 
space of five-and-twenty years, he was constantly with Ahmad 
Sult4n Abdali, more commonly styled Durrani, and having 
accompanied him several times to Hinddstén, became well ac- 
quainted with the whole series of royal marches from the city of 
Kandahér to the metropolis of Shah-Jahandbad. At the battle, 
which was fought at Panipat with Wisw4s Rai and his deputy 
Bhéo, the author was himself present on the field, and witnessed 
the circumstances with his own eyes. Other particulars too he 
learnt from persons of credit and sagacity, and having written 
them all down without any alteration, he designated the work by 
the title of Mandzilu-1 Futuh, or Victorious Marches.” 

The work is a short one, and the whole of it was translated 
for Sir H. M. Elliot by the late Major Fuller. The greater part 
of this translation is here printed. ] 

1(This is an error, for Muhammad Shhh died in 1161 a.u., thirteen years 


before the battle which is the subject of this work. In a later page the book is said 
to have been written in the time of Sh&h ’Alam.] 
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EXTRACTS. 


From Kandahar, which Sultan Nadir first desolated and then | 
founded N&dirébéd in its stead, and Sultén Ahmad afterwards 
destroying the latter city and replacing it by that of Ahmad 
Shahi, the route to Kabul was as follows. [Detailed and descrip- 
tice account of the route from Kandahdr by Kabul, Peshawar, 
Attock and Ldhore, to Dehit. | 

Having concluded a description of the marches along the whole 
length of the route, the dark-writing pen enters into a narrative 
of the battle fought by Ahmad Sultan Abdali Durrant, and the 
Hindistani chiefs who had coalesced with him, against Wiswas 
Rai and his deputy Bh&o, who were of the Mahratta race ; 
when, having engaged the infidel throng at the town of P&nipat, 
he by the aid of Divine power inflicted a severe defeat, and 
expelled them from the face of Hindust4n, insomuch that they 
never ventured to re-enter it for a period of twenty years. Now- 
a-days, since His Majesty, potent as Alexander, and famous as 
Solomon, the Emperor Abi-l Muzaffar Shéh ’Alam the Second 
Bédshéh Ghazi Gurgaéni, has gone from Allahdbad to the metro- 
polis of Shah-Jahénabéd, out of the power of the sword of Zi-l 
fikéru-d daula Najaf Khén Trén{, and has brought a body of 
Mahrattas in his ever-victorious train, for the sake of chastising 
the Afghan Rohillas, this race has gained a fresh footing in 
Shéh-Jah4nébéd and Agra. * * 

In short, the author will explicitly relate a useful summary of 
the wondrous events that took place at the battle of Panipat, and 
the annihilation of the vile infidel Mahrattas; detailing both 
whatever he has seen with his own eyes, and whatever authentic 
information he has acquired from other historians in every 
quarter. Wherever any one else has written a different version 
to that of the author’s, it is entirely erroneous, and unworthy of 
credence, and that man has, solely with a view to his own glorifi- 
cation, uttered falsehoods without any foundation. 

Now the author was at that time Comptroller of Affairs to 
Sardér Sha4h Pasand Khan, who was chief over 12,000 horse, 
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consisting of Kazalb4shis, Abd&lis, Chah4rés, Aim&ks of Hiréat, 
‘“Marvis, Jazinis, Wardaks, Uzbaks, Charkhis, Hutakis, and 
Ghiljais; as well as ddrogha of Ahmad Sult&n’s stable, and 
of the paiks and harkdras (couriers and messengers). He 
formed the vanguard and advanced division of the army, and 
during the heat of the conflict we were opposed to Jhanki and 
Malhér Réo, two leaders of the aforesaid Mahrattas, and from 
all sides couriers kept constantly bringing us intelligence. 
Nothing, therefore, more accurate than this that I have written, 
has ever met any one’s sight; and accordingly the movements 
and dispositions of the forces, and other particulars of the action, 
and of the period they were halted ee each other, will 
here be fully detailed. 

Ahmad Sult4n, after fighting an action with Jhankd and 
Datta Patel on the banks of the river Attock, in which they were 
worsted, pursued them as far as Bary&é and Sérangpir. Just as 
his army was crossing the river at Bury4, however, whilst a 
portion of it had effected its passage, another was midway 
across the stream, and another was still waiting to cross, the 
Mahrattas made a vigorous attack, and a tremendous conflict 
ensued. The action lasted for three or four gharis or even 
as long as a pahar, but ended in the ultimate discomfiture of 
the Mahrattas, 4000 of whom met their death, the survivors 
betaking themselves to Sh4h-Jahanabad, where they remained. 

On this side too, Ahmad Sultan having arrived opposite Shéh- 
Jahan4béd with his army and Najib Khan and H4fiz Rahmat, 
resolutely devoted his energies to the task of crossing the river 
Jumna from alongside Takia Majnin. The Mahrattas came 
out to prevent him, but notwithstanding all their exertions, they 
were forced to take to flight without effecting their object, and 
retreated precipitately. The troops in pursuing them entered 
Shéh-Jah4n4béd, and having plundered all quarters of the city, 
returned to their own camp. 

Next day Ahmad Sultan marched into Shéh-Jah4nabéd, and 
at the earnest intercession of Maliku-z Zaméni, the consort of 
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Muhammad Shéh, and daughter of Farrukh Siyar Babari, he pro- 
hibited his army from pillaging the city. This measure, however, 
was not attended with complete success, for every now and then 
the soldiery kept laying violent hands on the inhabitants, till, after 
an interval of twenty days, he marched away from thence, and 
proceeded to the city of Mathuré. After attacking and plunder- 
ing certain Jdés, he crossed the river Jumna, and took up his 
quarters at Sébit-kasra for the hot weather. On the near 
approach of the rainy season, he marched off to Anupshahr, and 
laid the foundation of a cantonment, issuing orders to his army 
that every man should construct a thatched hut for himself, so 
that the camp equipage and baggage might not be damaged 
during the rains. The expert thatchers accordingly used their 
utmost diligence in preparing these abodes. 

In the interim news arrived that Wiswds Rai, and his deputy 
Bhéo, had entered Shéh-Jahandbad at the head of an army 
numbering about three /acs and a half (350,000) of cavalry 
and infantry. On the same day, too, Nawdb Shujé’u-d daula 
Bahadur, son of Safdar Jang Trani, joined Ahmad Sultén’s army 
with 30,000 horse and foot, and fifty pieces of cannon. After an 
interview, Ahmad Sultan directed the Nawab, along with Shéh 
Pasand Khan, to strike his tents, and repairing as quickly as 
possible to Shahdara, which lies on this side the river Jumna, to 
pitch his advanced camp there, in order that the garrison, which 
was shut up in the fort of Sh&h-Jahénabdd, might take courage 
to hold its own, The above individuals traversed the distance 
as directed in the course of three or four days, wading with 
extreme difficulty through the floods caused by the rain; for all 
the country and the roads were covered with water up to a 
horse’s chest, and the Hindan and Ké4li streams were scarcely 
passable, as no ford could be discovered. Having thus reached 
Shéhdara and erected their tents, several Abdélis and Kazal- 
bashis, who were besieged in the fort, embarked on board of boats, 
and repaired to the advanced camp. The third day Ahmad 
Sultan likewise came and entered it. 
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As it was the rainy season, the Mahrattas did not deem it 
expedient to attempt the passage of the river Jumna, on account 
of the impetuosity of the current, and the encampment of the 
army on the opposite bank. Some of the Afghd4n chieftains too, 
such as ’Abdu-s Samad Khan, Kutb Jang, and others, were at 
Kunjpira, coming to join the army with ten or fifteen thousand 
followers ; but owing to the headlong force of the stream, had 
halted, and were making arrangements for crossing. As soon as 
this intelligence reached the ears of Bhéo and Wiswis Rai, they 
set their hearts on coercing the chiefs in question, and moved 
towards Kunjpira. On arriving there, they entered into a 
sanguinary conflict with the said chiefs; and ultimately the 
Mahratta force, from its vast superiority in numbers, having over- 
come them, put the whole body ruthlessly to the sword. ’Abdu-s 
Samad Kh4n and Kutb Jang suffered death, and Nijébat 
Khan was taken prisoner. At that time the Mahratta power 
had reached to such a pitch, that they had brought all the 
country as far as the river Attock under their subjection. 

When the news of the defeat and death of the above-mentioned 
chieftains reached Ahmad Sultén, he expressed the deepest 
regret ; but no benefit accrued therefrom to those who had 
fallen. As the rainy season, however, had drawn to a close, he 
marched from Shaéhdara with a view to seek revenge, and turned 
in the direction of Kunjpira. Directly intelligence of Ahmad 
Sultdn’s movement reached the Mahratta leaders, they quitted 
Kunjpira, and arriving at the town of P&nipat, encamped there. 
On this side, Ahmad Sultdn, at the head of his army, consisting 
of 60,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry jasailchis, 2000 camel 
swivels, and 200 pieces of cannon, repaired to the bank of the 
river Jumna, right opposite to Panipat, accompanied by the 
chieftains of Hindustén; such as Naw&b Waziru-l maméalik 
Shujé’u-d daula Bahédur, son of Safdar Jang Bahadur Yrdéni, 
with 30,000 horse and foot, and 50 pieces of artillery ; Ahmad 
Kh&én Bangash, with 15,000 horse and foot, and 60 guns; 
Najib Khan, with 30,000 horse and foot, and 80 guns; Hafiz 
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Rahmat Khan Afghan Rohilla, with 25,000 horse, and 25 guns ; 
Davindi Khan Afghén Rohilla, with 12,000 horse and foot, and 
10 guns; and Asadu-llah Khan Afghan Rohilla, with a similar 
force. Having crossed the stream in the course of three days, he 
pitched his camp and pavilion in front of the Mahratta army.! 
The Mahratta chiefs then sent K&k& Pandit,® a renowned 
leader, who had 12,000 horsemen under his command, towards 
Ghaziu-d din Nagar, for the purpose of pillaging the banjdras 
who were in the habit of bringing grain to the camp of Ahmad 
Sult4n and the chiefs of Hindustén, so as to prevent their 
receiving supplies. Accordingly, in the course of three days, the 
price of grain rose to a rupee a sir in the Sultén’s camp. As 
soon as the soldiery became downcast and dispirited on account of 
the dearth of provisions, Ahmad Sult4n mounted on horseback, 
under pretence of enjoying field-sports; but in the very midst of 
his sport, he directed Haji Naw&b Alkuzai’ (Atdi Khan) to go 
after some game in a certain direction at the head of 2000 
dauntless horsemen. The latter had been privately instructed, — 
. however, to go and chastise K4k& Pandit, and drive him off the 
road. Haji Nawab Khan, therefore, having crossed the river 
Jumna, reached Ghaziu-d din Nagar by forced marches in a day, 
and at once attacked them. The contest was carried on 
vigorously for two hours on both sides, but the Mahratta 
party were eventually defeated, and a large number of them fell 
a prey to the keen swords of the Abd&li warriors. K4&ké* 
1 [“ Ahmad Sh&h reached Baghpat, which is eighteen kos from Dehli, and pitched 
his tents on the banks of the Jumna. He ordered search to be made for a ford, and 
many horsemen who entered the river were drowned with their horses. The Shah 
practised abetinence, and wrote magic squares, which he threw into the water. On 
the third day the river became fordable. The army began to cross on the 16th 
Rabi’u-l awwal, 1174 a.H. (26th Oct. 1760 a.p.), and the passage was effected in two 
days. In the haste and crush some thousands were drowned.’’—Akhbdru-l Muhabbat. | 


2 [His real name was Gobind Pandit, see infrd, Tartkh-i Ibrdhim Khdn, and 
Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 145.] 

3 (The Zdrikh-i Ibrdhim Khdn and the Nigdr-ndma-i Hind call him ’At& Kh&n, 
and that is right according to Grant Duff.] 

“ (“Gobind Pandit was totally unable to rise, from extreme obesity and old age ; 
but he was forced to mount a horse and fly precipitately.”—7. Ibrdhim Khdn. ‘He 
fell off his horse, and a Durr&fni killed him.”—Nig¢r-ndma-t Hind. ] 
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Pandit himself met with his death, and the surviving remnant of 
the force fled away, and betook themselves to a place of security. 
H4ji Naw&b then rejoined the army, victorious and successful, 
bringing the banjdras along with him ; whereupon grain became 
plentiful and cheap in the camp markets, and the fears of 
the soldiery being removed, they engaged in their military duties 
with zeal and cheerfulness. 

The two vast armies, having fixed their standing camps at a 
distance from each other of twice the range of a cannon-ball, 
maintained their respective positions; and the skirmishers on 
either side used daily to engage one another. On one occasion 
during this interval a thousand horsemen, each one carrying 
2000 rupees with him on his horse, were proceeding from 
Shéh-Jah4nébad to their own camp, and as they stood in fear of 
the Abdali army, they used to march during the night. One of 
the horsemen belonging to the party, having become oppressed 
with drowsiness towards morning, missed his road, and moved 
towards the Abdali camp. Having thus come face to face with 
the hostile picquete, he got caught in the grasp of calamity, and 
prepared for the road of ruin. From his own mouth it was 
discovered that they were conveying treasure to the Mahratta 
army; so a number of the boldest spirits out of every band set 
out for the Mahratta camp without any order from Ahmad 
Sultan, and during that short period of dawn until the rising of 
the great luminary pillaged three or four hundred of the horse- 
men. Among the number of those out in quest of booty was 
’Ak& Sandal Habshi, chief eunuch to Sh&h Kuli Khan the 
Wazir, who put one Mahratta horseman to death himself, and 
carried off his 2000 rupees. The remnant of the Mahratta party 
gained their own camp by a precipitate flight, and so escaped 
from the grasp of death till their predestined day. 

In like manner, as often as one or two thousand of the 
Mahratta horse went out for grass and forage, the Abd4li and 
Hindustani heroes used to pillage them on their way; till at 
length affairs reached such a pass that none would stir out 
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fruitlessly from their position, which they had surrounded with a 
strong intrenchment, except wretched naked labourers who, going 
by stealth into the open country, used to dig up grass from the 
ground with their kharpas, and offer it for sale. As soon as 
Ahmad Sult4n became cognizant of these matters, he directed 
Kh&njén Khan, the head of the Fifalzai chiefs, who is generally 
known as Jahén Khén, along with three or four thousand 
Kazalbéshis who were under his command; as well as Héji 
Naw&b Khan Alkizai; to mount every day and patrol round the 
Mahratta camp at a distance of two kos from their intrenchments, 
one from the northern side, and the other from the southern ; 
and whenever any forager with grass should approach the enemy’s 
camp, to put him to death. The chiefs in question accordingly 
continued for a period of two months to patrol round the 
intrenched camp, slaying and pillaging every forager they came 
across, who attempted to convey grain, fodder, or grass to the 
enemy ; afterwards they used to separate from each other on the 
east and west. 

The Mahratta army being reduced to great extremities for 
want of grass, fodder, and grain, marched out with intent to give 
battle ;' and at the time of their moving off from their position, 
such clouds of dust ascended up to heaven from beneath their 
horses’ hoofs, that the bright day appeared to all eyes darker and 
gloomier than the murky shades of a pitch-black night ; in so 
much that two persons seated side by side could not distinguish 
each other. Ahmad Sultén then commissioned Sh&h Pasand 
Kh&én,—who was both a great chieftain and charkhi-bdsht, as 
well as commander of the vanguard, and ddrogha of the stable, 
—the harkdras and the paiks, to go and procure information 
as to the state and strength of the Mahratta army. The chief 
in question, taking the author of this work, and ten other daunt- 


1 (Ibrahim Kh4n states that the Bho offered “to accept any conditions of peace 
that it might please the Sh4h to accept,” but the offer was rejected. The Bh&o was 
afterwards driven to give battle by the taunts and reproaches of his chiefs. He gives 
the date 6th Jumada-s sani, 1174 a.u. (12th January, 1761 a.p.).] 
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less cavaliers from amongst his relatives and dependents along 
with him, pursued the road to their camp in the intense obscurity 
with perfect certainty, as there had been daily skirmishes with 
them on the plains, and a thorough knowledge of all the paths 
had been acquired. In the course of four hours we had advanced 
half a kos, when at that moment the noise of artillery wheels 
struck on the sensitive ears of the author and his comrades, 
while the tramp of our horses’ hoofs also reached the ears of the 
enemy's gunners. They immediately suspected that a force from 
the Abdéli army was advancing under cover of the dense clouds 
of dust to make an assault, and fired several rounds, the shot of 
which passed close by our horsemen. The horsemen in question 
having thus happily escaped the destructive effects of those 
cannon-balls, we turned back, and reported the news to Ahmad 
Sult4n, that their army was steadily advancing with the resolute 
determination of giving battle. The Sultén then set about dis- 
posing his troops in order, and marshalling their ranks. * * 
Ahmad Sult4n took his stand in the centre of the army, and 
planted 2000 camel swivels well in advance of his position. In 
rear of the camel swivels came 20,000 infantry jazatichis, backed 
by the domestics of the royal darbdr. Behind these again 
was the band of music, and in rear of that Ahmad Sultdén took 
up his position, supported behind by the Kazalbash cavalry, 
counting over 10,000 sabres, and lastly by the force composed 
of Durrdnis, Ghiljéis, etc. In rear of the line on the right-hand 
side was stationed H4ji Jamal Khan Barakzai, who stood alert 
and ready for action at the distance of half a kos; so that when- 
ever the enemy should make a desperate assault upon any one of 
the divisions that were drawn up in front, he might render it 
assistance. On the left Shujé’u-d daula and others stood ready 
to furnish succour, and to do his utmost to repel the enemy, 
whenever any reverse should happen to one of those divisions 
in the front line. 

Both sides having arrayed their troops in line, stood confront- 
ing each other till noon, when * * the ranks of the two armies 
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appeared clearly to each other’s sight.! Then the gallant youths, 
entering upon the martial strife, commenced the battle and dealt 
out lusty blows, whilst the expert gunners of European birth 
kindled the flames of war by discharging their thunder-voiced 
ordnance, and the rocketmen of magical skill consumed the 
thread of life of the heroes of the battle-field by darting their 
falcon-winged missiles. As for a musket bullet, the heroes cared 
not,what it might do, and in that scene of carnage and slaughter 
the only dread entertained by the renowned and gallant com- 
batants was for a cannon-ball, or the flight of a rocket. 

From noon until only three gharis of the day remained, 
the battle continued to rage, the brave warriors being earnestly 
engaged in wielding sword and spear, and the wounded in yield- 
ing up life with groans and agonizing cries. Bh4&o and Wiswas 
Rai, in the early part of the engagement, made such incessant 
assaults, that Ahmad Sult4n was under an apprehension that he 
would not be able to withstand them, and despatched a person to 
mount the ladies of his household on fleet steeds swift as the 
wind, and keep them waiting inside his private pavilion; so that, 
whenever the infidels should gain the superiority, they might be 
ready to pursue the path of flight, and betake themselves to the 
verge of safety and the nook of security. That day, however, 
Mahmid Khan Gurd Bulb&s, who was chief eunuch, Ké/alar- 
akdshi, and commander of eight or nine thousand dauntless and 
bloodthirsty Kazalb4sh horse, was posted in rear of Ahmad 

Sult4n. He having planted his foot firmly on the plain of con- 
- tention, caused great slaughter with his keen-edged sword. * * 
Through the reiterated charges of the Kh&n and his adherents, 
the pagan Mahrattas were unable to push on a step in advance of 
the position they had first assumed; and at this juncture an - 
order was given to the samburakchis and jazailchts, not to 
be slack in keeping up their fire, but to consume the har- 
vest of the enemy's lives with the flame of their bullets. * * 


1 [The battle was fought on 6th Jum&da-s shni, 1174 a.H., or 8th Pds-badi, 1817 
Samvat”’ (12th January, 1761 a.p.).—AkAbéru-} Muhaddat.] 
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At length, by Ahmad Sultén’s good fortune, one zambirak ball 
struck Wiswés R&i on the forehead, and another hit Bhéo on 
the side. From these bullet wounds both of them quickly 
pursued the road to the realms of perdition, and betook them- 
selves to the lowermost pits of hell; while the rest subsided into 
the sleep of annihilation through the sword cuts inflicted by the 
Kazalbésh youth. 

In a word, as soon as the Mahratta army perceived its chieftains 
travelling the desert of perdition, turning its face from the field 
of battle, it pursued the path of flight; and in an instant the 
scene of strife and bloodshed became cleared and purified, like 
the surface of a mirror, from the foulness of the vile infidels’ pre- 
sence. Couriers then conveyed the information to Shah Pasand 
Khén that the worthless pagan Mahrattas had fled, and not 
one of them was left remaining on the field. Jhanku and 
Malhér, who were two mighty chiefs, having planted firmly the 
foot of stability, kept fighting at the head of a Jac of horsemen 
in front of Shéh Pasand Kh&n; so the latter, being re-animated 
with the news of the infidels’ retreat, charged the chiefs opposed 
to him, and was occupied for two gharis in dealing forth blows 
and taunts on them. Eventually they came to the determination 
of fleeing, and taking the route to the Dakhin, they departed 
from the field of battle. The Yrdn{ and Durréni warriors, who 
were with Shah Pasand Khéan, pursued them ; excepting the 
author of this work, who remained standing close by him. At 
last Shah Pasand Khdn remarked that he was going to offer his 
congratulations to Ahmad Sultén, and told me to go and carry 
off some booty for myself. 

When the author had thus received permission, he put his 
horse to the gallop in company with a cousin of his own, and one 
attendant; and on reaching their camp, found about 30,000 
infantry matchlockmen, or even more, going along with match- 
locks at their backs, and naked swords in their hands. We three 
individuals passed through the midst of them, however, and after 
seizing two strings (katdr) of laden camels, by which is meant 
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fourteen of these beasts of burden, we returned again through 
the midst of that multitude numbering upwards of 30,000 souls, 
and so greatly were they inspired with terror and consterna- 
tion, that they had not the power to use their weapons. Stranger 
still, whilst returning to our own camp, a Mahratta chief, 
who had been stationed in the hindmost ranks of their army, 
and was fleeing towards the Dakhin with six or seven thousand 
horse, happened to meet us three individuals, With a view to 
save ourselves from harm, we fired off our three matchlocks ; 
whereupon that force turned away from us, and proceeded in a 
different direction. The author, together with his two compan- 
ions, took from them a couple more camels, one of which carried 
a kettle-drum, and the other forage; and we re-entered our camp 
in safety and security just as five gharis of the night were past, 
at which time the glad sounds of the kettle-drums were rever- 
berating through the ethereal sky from the army of Ahmad 
Sultan and the chieftains of Hindustén. 

In this battle, out of the Mahratta leaders, Shamsher Bahdédur, 
who was the Peshw4’s son, and Ibr4him Kh&én GaArdi,! who had 
30,000 Tilagga Gardis under his command, together with the 
Governor of the province of Gujarft Ahmaddbéd, met their 
deaths. Out of that vast army too, consisting of three /acs and 
fifty thousand cavalry and infantry, only 50,000 souls succeeded 
in returning tothe Dakhin, after undergoing a thousand hardships 
and difficulties ; while the remainder pursued the path of per- 
dition, either in the field or on the road, through the swords of 
the holy warriors, 


? Tbrahim Kh&n G&rdi “in times of yore ran with a stick in his hand before the 
palankin of M. de Bussy,’’ at Pondicherry. He rose to a command in the French 
service. Subsequently he entered the service of the Mizdm, and was afterwards 
entertained by the Bhio. His men were trained in the European fashion, and like 
all men so drilled, were called Tilangas, or Gardis. They obtained the former name 
from having first been raised at Pondicherry. The term “Ga&rdi” is said by the 
French translator of the Siyaru-? Muta-akhkhirin to be derived from the Arabic 
Gharbi ‘Western’ ; but the word “ guard,” in its French, English or Portuguese 
form, seems to be a more likely source.—Seir Mutagherin, vol. iii. p. 152. Grant 
Daff, vol. ii. pp. 112, 121. 
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All that the author witnessed with his own eyes, as well as 
what he learnt from the couriers under his authority and other 
comrades, every one of whom was on the spot, he has inserted in 
these pages ; and it is his opinion, that there is none who can 
possibly be better acquainted with this engagement than his 
humble self; because the harkdras (couriers) were under his 
master’s orders, and he was his master’s factotum, everything 
that occurred being reported to the chief through him. When- 
ever any one else, therefore, out of self-conceit, tells a different 
tale to this, it is a tissue of lies and falsehoods, and a statement 
is unworthy of credit. 

The ever-victorious Kazalbésh and Durrdni warriors pursued 
the fugitives as far as the villages of Balamgarh and Faridabad, 
which are twelve kos from the metropolis of Shah-Jahanabéd, in 
the direction of Akbarébad, and from Panipat to that spot must 
be sixty kos, Wherever they found the vile Hindi Mahrattas, 
they carried off their horses and equipments, and put the indi- 
viduals themselves to death. 

Some of the soldiers, who were rather merciful and com- 
passionate, wounded a party of Mahrattas and then let them go, 
as in the following instance. The author of this work, together 
with Muhammad Beg Khén Hamadéni Yranf, who held the title 
of Iftikharu-d daula Firoz Jang from the Emperor of Hindust&n, 
had about 20,000 horse and foot under his command, and was 
greatly honoured and esteemed by the late Nawdb Najaf Khan, 
was for some time in the camp of Mah4ji Patel Sindhia, the 
Mahratta ; and Sindhia was so excessively lame, that two persons 
used to hold him under both arms to raise him from his seat. 
Some one inquired of Sindhia the reason of his being lame, 
whereupon the latter, heaving a deep sigh, replied: ‘‘ When fate 
is unpropitious, the wisest plans are unsuccessful. I had pur- 
chased a Bhunrathali' mare for the sum of 12,000 rupees, which 
outstripped the cold winter's blast in speed, and I was mounted on 
her back. At the time when Bhéo and Wiswds R&i met with 


} [From the valley of the Bhénra or Bhima.] 
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their deaths, I got separated to a distance from Jhanku, the chief 
of my adherents, and was fleeing away alone; when a young 
Mughal riding a Turki charger set out in pursuit of me. How- 
ever much I pressed my steed, whenever I looked behind, there I 
saw his horse shaking his ears, and coming straight on; till at 
last, the mare being incapable of further exertion, he overtook 
me. He then took away my steed and accoutrements, and gave 
me a wound in the leg, saying: ‘This shall give you a mark to 
remember for years to come.’ From that day to the present I 
have continued suffering from this painful wound, insomuch that 
I remember it well.” 

Another extraordinary incident was this. During the flicht of 
the Mahratta forces, a party of them had stopped at the 
caravanserai of Sonpat, for the purpose of eating bread and 
drinking water; when the Kazalbésh and Abdéli warriors came 
up in pursuit, and through fear of them, the guardians of the 
serai closed its gates. As soon as the Mahrattas got intelli- 
gence of their arrival, every one mounted his horse, wishing to 
escape, but found the gate shut. One of them spurred on his 
mare, which he conceived to be a good galloper, that he might 
elear the wall of the serai at a leap. The gallant animal, flying 
off the ground like a falcon, stuck amongst the battlements of 
the wall, and there expired. Thirty years ago the author of this 
work, happening to alight at that serai, beheld the horse’s 
skeleton fixed in the battlements. This noble feat is famous 
throughout the world. 

These singular events took place in the year 1174 a.n. (1760-1 
4.D.). One of the poets of Hindustén, with a view to ingratiate 
himself with the Nawab Waziru-] mamélik Shujé‘u-d daula 
Bahadur, composed the following chronogram of the victory: 

‘s Wisdom grew delighted and exclaimed, Come! 
May the triumph of our Naw4b be propitious.” 

This humble individual, too, has written down all these par- 
ticulars exactly as they happened, in order that they may be 
made apparent to His Highness’s understanding. 
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CIV. 


JAM-I JAHAN-NUMA& 


OF 


MUZAFFAR HUSAIN. 


Tue writer of the Jdm-+ Jahdn-numad was Muzaffar Husain, 
surnamed Maharat Khan, son of Hakim Ghul4m Muhammad 
Khan, son of Hakim Muhammad Kasim, son of Hakim Mu- 
hammad SAlih, son of Mauléné ’Abdu-s Salim, son of Maul4n& 
°Abdu-l Mumin, son of Maulén& Shaikh Muhammad, son of 
Maul&né Shaikh ’Ali, son of Maulén& Muhammad Aslam, 

The reputation which some of these ancestors acquired for 
science and learning is dwelt upon by the author at the close of 
his account of the Poets. He traces his descent to KhwAja 
Kohf, who left Baghdéd to reside at Hirét. 

Khwaja Kohi Astajlu is represented as a great saint, who 
flourished in the time of Sultén Husain Gurgéni. Mirz& Haidar 
says in the Tdrtkh-t Rashidi, in the chapter in which he gives an 
account of the saints and doctors, that one day as his father 
went to the Jadma’-mayid in Hirét, he saw there Khwaja Kohi, 
who, having read his prayers, was sitting with his face towards 
the Aib/a engaged in his meditations. He asked the people who 
this man was, and on being told of his name, he stood aside; and 
when the Khwaja arose, with the intention of departing, he ad- 
vanced and met him with every mark of respect. The Khw&ja 
compiled a work on Moral Philosophy and the science of Mental 
Purification, which is entitled Styaru-1 Arwdah. 

Mauléné Muhammad Aslam, grandson of Khw&ja Koh{, was 
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born in Hir&t. When *Abdu-llah Kh&én Uzbek, the ruler of 
Méwardu-n Nahr, laid siege to Hir&t, and invested it for nine 
months, his father and relations, amongst many others, died, either 
from some pestilential disease which had broken out in the city, or 
from famine. Muhammad Aslam, who survived, was then only 
fourteen years old, and, after the conquest of Hirét, was taken 
away by certain nobles of Bukh4ré, Mir Sadru-d din Muhammad 
and Mulla T4lib Hirvi, to whom he was related. He was 
brought up under their care, and passed his hours in the © 
acquisition of knowledge. Afterwards, in the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor Jahangir, he came to Lahore, and became 
a pupil of Shaikh Bahlol. He also went to Agra, and had an 
interview with the Emperor. As he was the nephew of Maulana 
Mir Kalan Muhaddis, he was very kindly received by the 
Emperor, and obtained the rank of fifteen hundred. He resigned 
the royal service in a.H. 1060, and returned to Lahore, where he 
died the year afterwards. 

Mauléné Mir Kalan Muhaddis, son of Khwaja Kohi, came 
from Hirdt to Hindist4n with his grandfather in the reion of the 
Emperor Akbar. Jahangir was a pupil of his. Mir Kalan died 
at Aora. 

Maulan& Shaikh ’Alf, Maul4n& Shaikh Muhammad and 
Maulana ’Abdu-l Mumin, were also held in good repute. 

Maulénd ’Abdu-s Salim was a very learned man. He had 
been educated by Shaikh Is’h4k, Shaikh Sa’du-Hah, K4zi Sadru-d 
din, and Shaikh Fathu-llah Shirézi. He wrote a commentary 
on Baiziwi. He died in the first year of Sh4h Jah4n’s reign. 
Mirak Shaikh Hirvi of Khur4s4n, who was the tutor of Prince 
TDar& Shukoh, and held the office of Sadr, read several standard 
works with Mauléna ’"Abdu-s Salim. 

Manl4n&é Muhammad Sélih acquired great proficiency in 
medicine, and was a scholar of Hakimu-l Mulk Takri Khén. 
Hakim Taki of Lahore, who is said to have possessed great 
skill in the profession, and was a most successful practitioner, was 
one of his pupils. 
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Muhammad Késim, alas Hakim Kasim, diligently applied 
himself to the study of Theology, the several branches of 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Divinity and Physics. He 
also spent his time in getting the Kurdn by heart. For some 
time he was a servant of Amir Khan, the Governor of K&bul, 
after whose death he led a solitary life, and died at a in 
the beginning of Farrukh Siyar’s reign. 

Hakim Ghul4m Muhammad Khan, after having acquired a 
‘proficiency in the different branches of learning, took up his 
residence in early youth, towards the end of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb’s reign, in the city of Aurang&béd. He had acquired 
perfection in Caligraphy, and specimens of his writing were 
long admired. He entered the service of the Emperor Farrukh 
Siyar at the commencement of his reign, through the recom- 
mendation of C'timad Khan, whom he had taught to, write Naskh. 
He obtained the rank of five hundred personal allowance, with 
some jdgirs in the mahdl of Sakrawa, in the district of Kanauj, 
and the parganas of A’zam and Al in the Panj&éb. When the 
revolution caused by the Saiyids embarrassed the affairs of the 
Empire, and the jdgtrs were confiscated or exchanged, he retired 
from public life, and passed the remainder of his days in devotion. 
He died in a.n. 1178 (1764 a.p.). 

Muzaffar Husain, surnamed Yisufi, alias Mahaérat Khan, the 
author of the work now under consideration, was born in the city 
of Aurangdbéd, in a.u. 1118 (1706 a.p.). He was only seven years 
old when he finished the Kuran, which he read with his father. 
He then commenced his Persian studies under the tuition of Shéh 
°Abdd-] Hakim, who was one of his father’s intimate friends. 
He learnt to write the AKhat-i Naskh, and studied some of the 
works which were compiled by his grandfather. He went through 
all the standard works on Arabic Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric, 
with Maulana Mirzé Nazar ’Ali, brother of Hakim Zainu-d din. 
At the age of fifteen, at his father’s suggestion, he commenced 
the study of Physic, under the instruction of Hakim Muhammad 
Husain, surnamed Bukr&ét Khan, son of Hakim Ma’sam Khan. 
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For six years he practised Medicine under his tutor, and when 
the Emperor, Muhammad Shah, left the city of Dehli to go on 
a hunting excursion to the village of Sioli, his tutor, who was 
the Emperor's physician, accompanied His Majesty ; upon which 
occasion the author, who was then only twenty-one years of age, 
was left to take care of his patients. He informs us that as he 
had taken great pains to make himself master of his profession, 
he was able to cure many of them, and they expressed their 
thanks to him in the presence of his tutor. During the time he 
was learning Physic, he also studied books on Natural Philosophy, 
Divinity, Mathematics, Astronomy, Music, Astrology, as well as 
other sciences, under the instruction of Maul4n& Ghairutu-llah. 
He was not, however, contented with these studies; he extended 
them also to the translated works of the ancients, such as Galen 
and Hippocrates. He also turned his attention to composition, 
and wrote the Usilu-t Tibb, Sirdju-l Hajj, Minhdju-l Hajj, and 
other treatises, During the time he was thus occupied, he also 
collected, for the sake of amusement, some very interesting 
stories relative to the great men of past ages, and also the most 
select passages of ancient and modern poets. He was urged by 
his friends to put all the matter he had thus amassed into a 
regular form, and connect it in such a manner as to make it fit 
for publication. Although, in consequence of being one of the 
physicians of His Majesty, he had very little leisure from his 
ordinary duties, yet, for the sake of his friends, he consented to 
devote the best part of his time to preparing the work, and com- 
pleted it in a.u. 1180 (a.p. 1766-7). 

The Jdm-t Jahdn-numd is of an exceedingly satacellstigote 
character, and deals but little in History. The authorities are 
not mentioned, but a great part appears to be derived from the 
Madinatu-l’ Ulam and the Nafdisu-l Funin. The information 
it contains 1s useful, and the anecdotes interspersed are enter- 
taining and instructive. 

The work is divided into five Books. 


VOL. VIII. 11 
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CONTENTS. 


Preface, pp. 1 to 83—Book I. On the art of conversation, 
manners, repartees, witticisms, etc., pp. 4 to 60—Book II. On 
the History of the "Ummayides, ’Abbasides, Téhirians, Saffaris, 
Samanis, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Saljiks, At&baks, Isma’ilians, 
Turks, Mughals, ete., pp. 60 to 230—Book III. Geography of 
the seven climates, and the wonders and famous men of each 
country, and the Poets of India, from Akbar’s time down to 
1180 a.H., with extracts from their works, pp. 231 to 826— 
Book IV. On the Angels of Heaven and Earth, the Elements, 
the Mundane Spheres, the Sources of Rivers and Fountains, 
Birds, Quadrupeds, etc., pp. 826 to 1230—Book V. On Writing, 
Language, Grammar, Rhetoric, Philosophy, Government, etc., 
pp. 1231 to 1322. 

The only copy which I know of this work is in the possession 
of the Réja of Benares, very well transcribed in the year 1243 
A.H. (1827 a.p.), for Dip Naréin Singh, the younger brother of 
Raja Udit Nérain Singh. 

SizE—8vo., 1332 pages, containing 15 lines in each page. 
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CV. 


FARHATU-N: NAZIRIN 


OF 


MUHAMMAD ASLAM. 


A GENERAL History of India, composed by Muhammad Aslam, 
son of Muhammad Hafizu-l Ansari, and concluded in the year 
1184 a.w. (1770-1 a.p.). 

This History is somewhat ambitious in style, but of no great 
value for its contents. The author informs us in his Preface 
that, ‘in the bloom of his youth, when he was yet a student, in 
the city of Lucknow (may God preserve it!), the heavenly 
inspirer whispered several times in the ear of this meanest person 
of mankind as follows :—‘ O thou who art the painter of the 
various scenes of the gallery of the world, and the describer of 
the works of Nature! Since to thank and praise those who are 
the worshippers of God is in fact to thank and praise the 
Almighty Creator Himself, it is proper that thou shouldst 
compile a work, comprising the history of the Prophets, the 
Imams, the Muhammadan Emperors, and the religious and 
learned men, by whose holy exertions the management of the 
country of Hinddstdn has been invisibly supported.’ ” 

Independent of this divine afflatus, he mentions other reasons 
which induced him to devote his attention to history—such as 
the universal desire to read historical works, combined with the 
exceeding difficulty of procuring them ; the eagerness to acquire 
a knowledge of the manners and customs of the ancients, of 
the accounts of travellers, of biographies of famous persons, and 
of the wonders of the world. In order to satisfy this general 
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curiosity, he early accustomed himself to make extracts from 
books of travels and historical works, in order to compile a 
“history which might contain the most important and interest- 
ing matters, and which, from its lucid and methodical con- 
struction and exceeding conciseness, might meet the approbation 
of the most enlightened minds. But as ‘all works must be 
performed at the time destined for them,’ the task was delayed 
till he had completed his studies.” . 
After he had been fully educated, he visited the city of 
Faizabad in a.u. 1182, where he met the ‘most puissant and 
exalted N&zim Jang Mudabbiru-1 Mulk Rafi’u-d daula Monsieur 
Gentil, and petitioned through his intercession for his livelihood in 
the most high court of the world-benefiting and noble wazir of 
Hindustan, whose praise is beyond all expression. That light of 
the edifice of greatness and the sun of dignity showed him great 
kindness, and said that he himself was fond of knowledge, and 
always devoted himself to the study of histories. It was there- 
fore desirable that the author should take pains to write a most 
interesting account of the wazir’s noble family, of the Emperors 
of Hindustan, the Prophets and the eminently religious and 
learned men ; to make the horse of his pen gallop over the field of 
eloquence, and like a diver bring out from the ocean of his mind 
such shining pearls as might adorn Hindustan with their light, 
and be ornaments to the ear of curiosity. Prepare, said he, such 
a rose-bower as may echo with the song of the nightingales of 
the garden of knowledge.” 
Under these happy auspices, he commenced to labour in 
collecting the histories of Hindustan, and obtained from different 
places a great number of authentic works—such as the Tartkh-¢ 
Nizamu-d din Ahmad Bakhshi, Mirat-i ’A’lam, and Firishta. 
He also informs us that he carefully perused other books, 
such as the Tarikh-i Bahmant, Taju-l Ma-dasir, Tarjuma Yamint, 
Tarikh-i Firoz-shaht, Tartkh-1 Alfi, Habibu-s Siyar, Rauzatu-s 
Safa, Timuir-nama, Wak?at-t Babart, Wakidt-1 Humayint, 
Akbar-nama, Jahangir-nama, Shah Jahan-nama, ’A lamgir-nama, 
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Tértkh-i Bahadur Shah, etc. ‘‘He made abstracts of these trea- 
sures, which like scattered pearls were separate from each other, 
and strung them upon one thread after a peculiar plan, to be re- 
membered by posterity, in this charming garden, which is entitled 
Farhatu-n Nasirin, the ‘ Delight of Observers.’ ” 

The. author states that he wrote his Preface in the year 1184 
A.H. (1770 a.p.), and dedicated the work to the ‘most prudent 
wazir, the gem of the mine of liberality, of most noble extraction, 
the select of the whole creation, the leader of the army of victory, 
Shujé’u-d daula Bahédur, in the hope that he would approve of 
it, and that it might go forth like the wind to the different 
quarters of the earth, and like unadulterated coin might obtain 
circulation throughout all countries. The readers of this mirror 
of the world are requested to consider the little leisure he had — 
from his other avocations, and to remove with the sleeve of 
kindness the dust of inaccuracy which might soil its splendour, 
and to spare their reproaches.” 

The author divides his work into an Introduction, three Books, 
and a Conclusion ; but the latter, which is said to contain ‘an 
account of the Prime Minister and the learned and religious of 
that (his) time,” is not contained in the volume I have examined, 
which ends with a promise to write more concerning the Prime 
Minister, whose praises he is sounding. The Paris copy is also 
deficient in this Conclusion, but both contain an account of the 
famous men of Aurangzeb’s time at the close of his reign; but 
no other reign, either before or after it, has any biographical 
notice of contemporaries. 


CONTENTS. 


Preface, pp. 1 to 17—Introduction, The Creation, pp. 17 to 
20—Book I. Prophets, Patriarchs, Muhammad and Imams, pp. 
20 to 122—Book II. The Rajas and Sultans of India, from the 
time of Ham, pp. 123 to 170 — Book III. Timur and the 
Timurian Dynasty, to the twelfth year of Shéh ’Alam’s reign, 
pp- 171 to 520. 
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The Farhatu-n Nadzirin is very rare in India. I know of only 
one copy, and that is in the possession of Naw4b Taki Khan of 
Rohilkhand, From the numerous erasures and interlineations I 
should judge it to be an autograph. There is also a copy in 
England which was available to Dr. Lee, for he quotes it at p. 130 
of his translation of the Travels of Ibn Batita, but he does not 
notice it in his Preface, where he describes the other works which 
he quotes, nor does he mention the Library in which it is to be 
found. There is a copy in the British Museum, No. 6942, and 
one also in the Royal Library at Paris (Fonds Gentil 47, small 
folio of 1022 pages, of 17 lines each). 

Size—Large 8vo., 520 pages of 19 lines in each, closely 
written. 


EXTRACTS. 


In the third year of Ahmad Sh4h’s reign, corresponding with 
A.H. 1160, Ahmad Shéh Durrani, with the renewed intention of 
conquering Hindust&n, arrived in the neighbourhood of Sodré, 
and Mir Mw inu-]l Mulk, alas Mir Manni, left Léhore with an 
army for the purpose of expelling him ; but, being unable to take 
the field against him, he intrenched himself. The nobles and 
mirzds of Dehli hoped that Mir Manni might be destroyed, and 
after this desirable event they would take measures against the 
Abd&li. They would thus extirpate the thorn which the race of 
the Turdnis had planted in their side. The Mir requested 
assistance from the Emperor of Dehli and his minister for four 
months, but all in vain. He was consequently obliged to sue for 
peace, and he persuaded the Durrani to return to Kandahér by 
assigning to him four mahdis, viz. Sialkot, Parsardr, Gujarat, 
and Aurangabad, which had belonged to K&bul from the time of 
“Alamgir! The Durr&4ni, having reached Kandahar, collected 
a large force, and returned with the intention of conquering 
Hindustan. 

In 1164 a.u. (1750-1 a.p.) Ahmad came by forced marches to 


1 Compare Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs, p. 102. 
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Léhore, and began to devastate the country. In the month of 
Rabi’u-1 awwal he crossed the Chin&b, and encamped between 
Sodré and Wazirfbéd. Mu’inu-l Mulk also, at the head of a 
formidable army, crossed the Ravi, which flows under the city of 
Léhore, and pitched his tents in front of the invader. For some 
time there was continued firing with guns and matchlocks, and the 
whole country between the Ravi and Chinab was desolated by 
the ravages and massacres committed by the Durrdnis. In those 
days the writer of these leaves was engaged in learning the 
Kuraén by heart. In the end, neither party gained any per- 
ceptible advantage. The Durrfnis suddenly broke up their 
quarters, with the intention of crossing the Ravi, and plundering 
the district and city of Lahore. Mir Manni marched back in 
alarm to the city, barricaded all the streets, and strengthened 
the interior defences. Every day there were skirmishes, till 
at last the supply of provisions was closed on all sides. There 
was: such a dearth of corn and grass that with the utmost 
difficulty two sérs of wheat flour could be had for a rupee, to 
say nothing of rice. To procure for horses other forage than 
rushes or house-thatch was next to an impossibility. This 
obliged Mir Manni and his army to take the field. He sallied 
out with his right and left wings, and fanned the embers of war 
into a flame. The chief agent of Mir Manni was a man named 
Kora Mal, who had been a corn-chandler, and could scarcely earn 
his bread, but had now become master of immense riches, and had 
obtained kettle-drums and flags, with the governorship of Multan. 
With him, Adina Beg Khén Bahram Jang! had for certain reasons 


eo 


1 [This Adina or Dina Beg Kh&n, whose name will frequently recur in these 
pages, was by caste an Arffn, and son of a man named Channi, an inhabitant of the 
village of Sarakpdr, near Lahore. He was brought up in a Mughal family, and in 
early life spent a good deal of his time at Alla4h&bad, Cawnpore, and Bajwfra. He 
became a soldier, but seems to have thrown aside that profession for revenue work. 
He was an able man and a good accountant, and he began as collector of the village 
of Kanak near Liédhiy4na, from which humble position he advanced till he was made 
Governor of Sultanpdr, an office which he held at the time of N&dir Sh4h’s invasion. 
He died without heirs at Khfnpdr near Hoshiy4rpur, where a fine tomb was erected 
over his remains. These particulars are extracted from a little work called Ahwdl 
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taken some cause of offence, and retired to his own government 
in the (Jalandhar) Do&b. Adina Beg now reluctantly joined 
Mu’inu-] Mulk against the Durrdnis, and, availing himself of 
his opportunity in the midst of battle, instructed one of the 
Afghans of Kusir to put an end to the existence of that 
unworthy wretch Kora Mal by a musket-ball.! In consequence 
of his death, the army of Mir Manni suffered a complete defeat, 
and he was obliged to send for his horse, and, advancing with 
some of his personal attendants, proceeded to kiss the threshold of | 
the Durréni, who honoured him with the grant of a valuable 
khi?at and the title of Furzand Khan. 


Reign of ’A’lamgtr I. 

In the third year of the reign of ’Alamgi{r II., the minister 
Ghaziu-d din Khan, having released Wa4l& Gauhar, the eldest 
son of ’Alamgir, from prison, took him towards Léhore. He 
went as far as Lidhiyéna, and then returned, and having sent for 
the daughter of Mu’inu-1 Mulk from Léhore, he married her. He 
deprived the Emperor of all. power whatever, and conducted all 
the affairs of the State. A misunderstanding arose during this 
year between him and Najibu-d daula, which at this very day is 
the cause of all the disorganization which is ruining the country. 

Najibu-d daula, having found means of secretly communicating 
with the Abdali, invited him to come to Hindust4n. Accord- 
ingly, in the beginning of the fourth year of the reign, he came 
to Dehli, and, having ravaged it, proceeded to Mattra, where he 
massacred the inhabitants, broke the temples, and having plun- 
dered the town of immense wealth in property and cash, he cut the 
Adina Beg Khdn, which is of course eulogistic, but the stories it tells of him show 
that he was shrewd, artful, unscrupulous and sometimes cruel, as when he condemned 
a confectioner, who had declined to supply him with preserves, to be boiled alive, 
‘as he boiled his own jam.” The poor wretch was saved by the intercession of 
Adina’s guests, but “felt a burning pain in his body ever afterwards.” Boiling or 
half boiling, seems to have been a torture in use at this period. ] 

1 This is opposed to the common account, which represents Kora Mal as killed 


honourably in action. See ene 8 Ranjeet Singh, p.12,and Cunningham's Hist. of 
the Sikhs, p. 103. 
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very nose of Hindustan, and returned to Léhore, where he gave 
his youngest son the title of Timur Shah; and left Jahan Khan 
there with the designation of minister. Wasztru-l mamdlik 
Gh&ziu-d din Khan marched his army into the provinces of 
All&hébad and Oudh, but returned to Dehli without meeting 
with any success. Najib Khan and Kutb Shah, having collected 
@ force, plundered the house of Ghaziu-d din Khan, carried off 
all the cash, furniture and jewels which were found in it, and 
also dishonoured his sendna, Gha&ziu-d din, assembling a body 
of men, sat watching the opportunity of vengeance, but in vain. 

Adina Beg Khan, being ‘sorely pressed by the army of the 
Abdalis, invited Malhér, Raghi and other Mahratta chiefs from 
the Dakhin, gave them fifty Jacs of rupees, and proceeded to 
attack the officers of the Abd&li. He first overcame the Fawdar 
of Sirhind,! whose name was ’Abdu-s Samad Khan, and who was 
stationed in that city with a body of 20,000 Rohillas, horse and 
foot. After subjugating the whole of that district, Adina Beg 
proceeded to Lahore. When he reached that city, Jahan Khan, 
with Prince Timdr, pitched his tents at Kachchi-saréi, and having 
intrenched himself, prepared for action. Adina Beg Khan joined 
his forces with those of the Mahrattas, and Jahan Khan, having 
sustained a defeat, fled towards Peshawar with two hundred 
horse, leaving all his treasure and property to be plundered by 
the enemy’s army. 

Adina Beg Khan, on the achievement of this unexpected 
victory, ordered the happy occasion to be celebrated by beat of 
drums. He dismissed the Mahratta army to Dehli, and himself 
proceeded to Bataél4, where he fixed his head-quarters. He 
then turned his attention to the appointment of governors 
for the provinces of Multan, Thatté, and Lahore. Soon after 
this he died a natural death, on the 11th of Muharran, in the 
fifth year of ’Alamgir’s reign, and the province of L&hore again 
came into the possession of the Sikhs. 

Ghaziu-d din Khan sent Jhanku Mahratta against Najibu-d 


1 The author writes it Shaharind. 
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daula, who, being unable to oppose him, departed to Sakartél on 
the banks of the Ganges, where he fixed his batteries, and pre- 
pared for resistance. He sent his envoy to Ahmad Shah Abdali 
to solicit assistance. The army of Jhankd invested him closely, 
and after four months’ fighting, it crossed the Ganges near 
Hardwar, where the river was found fordable, and overran the 
country. Nawéb Shujé’u-d daula, son of Waziru-] mamélik 
Manstru-! Mulk Safdar Jang, who was coming to aid Najibu-d 
daula, arrived soon after, and expelled the Mahrattas from the 
territory of the Afghans. Gh&zfu-d din Khan, on receiving the 
news of Shujé’u-d daula’s arrival, marched from Dehli and joined 
the camp of Jhanké. He then directed some of his sarddrs to go 
to the fort of Sh&h-Jah4n4b4d, and put “Azizu-d din (Alamgir) 
to death. 

In the mean time Ahmad Shéh Abdali reached the environs of 
Sirhind, and defeated the Mahratta army which was quartered in 
that district. On receiving the intelligence, Jhanki advanced 
to oppose the Abdali. Najib Kh&n, finding an opportunity, 
joined the Abdéli’s camp at Sahéranpur, by forced marches. 
Jhanku, having sustained a repulse at that place, came to Debli, 
where he fought a very severe battle, but was at last obliged to fly. 

The period of ’Alamgir the Second’s reign is said to be six 
years, and that of his life about sixty. The events above re- 
lated took place in a.H. 1174 (1760-1 a.D.). 

I will minutely relate the Abd4li’s victory over the Dakhin 
army,. when we enter upon his history in detail. I content 
myself here with giving a concise narrative of it as follows. 
When Jhanki sustained a defeat from the army of the Abdali, 
and fled away with Ghaziu-d din Khan, the Abdéli sacked 
Dehli and encamped at Anipnagar. Shujé’u-d daula also came 
there and kissed his threshold, After the rainy season, Bhéo 
Wiswas Ra4i, with the son of the Raja his master, marched 
from the Dakhin at the head of 200,000 horse, 20,000 foot, and 
300 guns. He entered the city of Dehli, and having taken the 
fort from the officers of the Abdéli, proceeded to Kunjpira and 
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Sirhind. *Abdu-s Samad Khén and seven other officers who were 
stationed at the former place, with a body of 20,000 horse and 
foot, offered resistance, and after a battle of about one hour, were 
all slain. Bhéo plundered Kunjptra, sent those who were taken 
alive to prison, and pitched his tents on the banks of the Jumna. 

Ahmad Shé4h, on hearing this sad news, writhed like a ser- 
pent, and kindling the fire of anger, moved towards the enemy. 
Although the river flowed with great impetuosity, yet he forded 
it at Baghpat, and engaged with the enemy, who, not being 
able to withstand him in the field, retreated to Panipat, and 
fixed their batteries there. The Abdali besieged their camp, 
and when the siege had lasted five months, the enemy one 
morning left their intrenchments, and drew out their army in 
battle array. The fire of battle raged from early morn and 
was not extinguished till evening. At last the gale of victury 
blew over the royal flags, and all the Dakhin host was cut down 
by the swords of the Muhammadan warriors. Of their chiefs 
none except Malhar saved his life. The dead lay strewn shoulder 
to shoulder from the plain of Panipat to Dehli. About ninety 
thousand persons, male and female, were taken prisoners, and 
obtained eterna] happiness by embracing the Muhammadan faith. 
Indeed, never was such a splendid victory achieved from the time 
of Amir Mahmud Subuktigin to the present day by any of the 
Sultans but by this Emperor of Emperors. After this conquest, 
he appointed Waziru-l1 mam4lik Shujé’u-d daula to the office 
of Wasir, Najib Khan to that of Bakhshi, and having granted 
tracts of land to the other Afghans, and dismissed them to their 
respective abodes, returned himself to Kandahar. 

The history of this sovereign will be given in full detail in its 
proper place. 

When Nawab Shuj4’u-d daula arrived in his province, he went 
to kiss the threshold of His Majesty W4l& Gauhar Shéh ’Alam, 
and obtained the high rank of Prime Minister. I am now going 
to relate a full account of this great Emperor and his wise 
Minister. 
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Shah ’A’lam, son of ’A’lamgtr the Second. 


That prince of noble extraction, the jewel of the crown of 
sovereignty, fought a battle with Ghaziu-d din Khan in the fifth 
year of his venerable father’s reign, and having left Dehli, 
proceeded to the eastward. None of the Afghan chiefs received 
him hospitably, through fear of Gh&ziu-d din Khan. He was 
obliged to resort to that hero of the world (Shuj&u-d daula) in 
the fort of Jalalabad, where he was respectfully and hospitably 
received. After some days’ halt, he proceeded to invade Rengal. 
Muhammad Kuli Khan, Governor of the province of Allahabad, 
and Zainu-l Abidin Khan, joined him. He allowed them to 
remain with the camp, and ordered them to raise an army. 

In a few days a force of about one hundred thousand horsemen 
was collected, and he went to take Patna ’Azim4béd. After the 
city was besieged, and much blood was shed, Miran, son of Ja’far 
*Ali Kh4n, Governor of the province of Bengal, assembled a 
Jarge force, and having invited the Firingi armies to assist him, 
waged war with the Emperor. Though the garrison was on the 
point of being overpowered and Miran of taking to flight, yet, 
through the disaffection of the nobles in whom the Emperor 
confided, and the want of treasure, which can never be amassed 
without possessing dominion (dominion and treasure being twins), 
great disaffection arose in the Emperor’s army. Many, from 
fear of scarcity of provisions, went to their homes, and others who 
had no shame joined with Ram Narfin and Miran. The army of 
the Emperor met with a terrible defeat. Just afterwards Miran 
was killed by a stroke of lightning, and peace was concluded by 
the agency of the Christians. 

Muhammad Kuli Khan came to All&h&b4d, and the news of 
’Azizu-d din ’Alamgir’s death reached Shéh "Alam in Patna, on 
which he was much afflicted in his mind; but ascribing the event 
to the wise dispensations of Providence, he sat upon the throne of 
sovereignty on the 5th of Juméda-l awwal. Nawab Shuja’u-d 
daula, after a few days, came to the border of his territories, and 
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having invited the Emperor from ’Azimabéd, obtained the honour - 
of an interview, and was exalted to the hereditary office of 
Wasir, and afterwards accompanied him to Allahabad. It is 
. through the means of that great man that the name of Sahib 
Kirén Gdirgan (Timir) still remains; otherwise, the Abdali 
would not have allowed one of his descendants to survive. 

The Emperor now fixed his residence at All&hdbad, kept the 
eldest son of Shuja’u-d daula in his Court as deputy of his 
father, whom he permitted to return to the province of Oudh, 
which is his jagir and altamghd. As it is at this time the 1180th 
year of the Hijra,! it is therefore the twelfth year of His Majesty’s 
reign, which commenced from the month of Juméda-l awwal. 
May God render His Majesty kind towards all wise and learned 
men, towards the poor, and towards all his subjects : and may he 
give him grace to walk in the paths of the Holy Lag! 

To relate in detail the events of Sh&h ’Alam’s reign would 
require a separate history. The writer contents himself therefore 
with giving the above succinct account of him. 


Natrcdbs of Oudh. 


Burhanu-l Mulk, in consideration of the valuable services he had 
rendered to the Emperor, was elevated to the rank of five thousand 
personal and the command of five thousand horse. He also ob- 
tained the title of Bahddur Jang and the governorship of Agra; and 
greatly exerted himself in subverting and destroying the rebels. 
When Maharaja Jai Singh Sawé4i was sent against Chura4man 
Jat, the governorship of the province of Oudh was conferred on 
Burhaéuu-l Mulk, and with it that title. He took such measures 
that no trace of revolters remained within the limits of his pro- 
vince, This is well known and requires no comment. 

At the time of the invasion of Nadir Sh&h, he came to Court 
with all haste, and although dissuaded by the Emperor and 
the nobles, yet he fought very boldly against the Shah. After 
the action he visited the Sh&h, and was received with great 


1 There is an error here—1184 a.H. (1770 A.D.) is meant. 
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honour, Distressed beyond measure at the misfortunes which 
afflicted the times, he poisoned himself,! leaving Safdar Jang 
Abi-1 Mansur Khan, his sister’s son, as his successor, in whose 
forehead the light of greatness shone, and in whose appearance 
the marks of dignity and grandeur were conspicuous. At the 
time of the invasion of Ahmad Sbah Abdali, who killed Nadir 
Shéh, and had come down with a numerous army to conquer 
Hindistan, Safdar Jang, with great intrepidity, stood firm to his 
ground, and, with a view to preserve his honour and fame, fought 
very severe battles with that hardy and stubborn enemy. Although 
Kamruo-d din Khf&n, the minister, had fallen, and the son of 
Raja Jai Singh Sawai had fled from the field; although at the 
same time the news of the ‘death of the Emperor was re- 
ceived, and the royal army was routed and dispersed, yet he 
repulsed and defeated him. After the flight of the Abdali, he 
placed Ahmad Shéh upon the throne, and assuming the office of 
waszir, brought him to Delhi, and turned his attention to the 
administration of the Government. As at all times the creators 
of disturbance were at their work, a misunderstanding arose 
between him and the Emperor. For some time he was engaged 
in punishing and subduing the insurgents, and tried to correct 
the conduct of the Emperor, who, being addicted to luxury and 
pleasure, took no care of his duties.* But seeing that it was all 
in vain, he left the Emperor, and went to the province which had 
been assigned to him. After some days he expired, and was 
succeeded by his son, the most upright, accomplished, and brave 
Jalélu-d din Haidar Shujé’u-d daula, who in the time of Shah 
Alam obtained the office of wasir, and excelled all competitors in 
wealth and rank. The son was even superior to the father, and 
an account of him shall be given hereafter. 


1 The Mfd-asiru-i umara says he died of his wounds. Dow (vol. ii. p. 425) gives a 
romantic account of his being induced to poison himself through Asaf J&h’s duplicity. 
The Siyaru-t Muta-akhkhirin says he died of a mortification in the foot (Briggs, 
vol. i. p. 429). [See suprd, pages 64, 89.] 

2 See the admirable letter of remonstrance addressed to him by Nizému-! Mulk, 
Asiatic Miscellany, vol. i. p. 482. 
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SHEO PARSHAD. 


Tuis is a history of the Afchans of Rohilkhand, and details the 
transactions between them and the Nawébs of Oudh with such 
copiousness as to render it worth translation, It was compiled 
at the desire of General Kirkpatrick in a.u. 1190 (a.p. 1776), by 
Sheo Parshad, who gives the following account of the reasons 
which induced him to undertake the task. He says that one 
day in camp, between Bilgram and Malldwan, he was introduced 
in Colonel Collins’s tent by Captain Keelpatrick (?) to his 
brother (General ?) Kirkpatrick, who had lately arrived from 
Chunar, and the author was so much pleased with his affability 
and condescension, that he offered his services to that officer, 
who desired him to give an account of the Afghans of Katehr, 
from the time of Nawéb ’Ali Muhammad Khan, when they first 
acquired power, to the affair of Laldong, in order that he might 
translate it into English, and forward it to the King of England 
(Farang). When he retarned to the tent, he had a sleepless 
night ; and he declares that if he were to tell all the thoughts 
which occupied and distracted his mind during that night, a 
volume would not suffice. Finding on the morrow that General 
Kirkpatrick was not able fully to comprehend his verbal history, 
he determined upon writing it, in order that that gentleman 
might at his leisure translate it with the aid of his munshi. He 
accordingly set to work to compose his narrative, and finished it 
in March, a.p. 1776. 
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The history by Faiz Bakhsh, of Faizabéd, is also known by 
the name of Tartkh-i Fuizs Bakhsh ; and as both of them treat of 
the same period, there is great probability of confounding the 
two works. The work, though written by a Hindu, not only 
opens with the usual laud of the Deity, but proceeds to celebrate 
Muhammad, and the Chahaér Yar besides. 

SizE—8vo., 388 pages of 13 lines each. 


CONTENTS. 


Praise of God, the Prophet, and his four friends—Account of 
Nawab Faizu-llah Khan—City of Ramptir—The Kosi river— 
Introduction—Arrival of the Afghans, and an account of the 
Katehr territory—Shéh ’Alam Kh4n and Hasan Kh&n’s arrival 
in Katehbr—Shah ’Alam Khén—Rise of Naw&b Muhammad 
Khan—tThe eunuch defeated and slain—Saifu-d din routed and 
killed—Defeat and death of Raja Barnand Khattri—Defeat of 
the Raja and conquest of the KamAéun hills—Arrival of Mu- 
hammad Shah at Bangash—Nawdb ’Ali Muhammad Khén 
returns to Katehr from Sirhind—Nawéb Kamru-d din Khan 
killed—Death of the Emperor Muhammad Sh&h—Nawab ’Ali 
Muhammad Khan takes possession of the whole territory of 
Katehr—Death of Nawab ’Ali Muhammad Khan—Kutbu-d din 
Khan slain—K4im Jang slain—Arrival of Safdar Jang to seize 
Kaéim Jang’s property—Rise of Naw&b Ahmad Khan Bangash, 
and death of Raja Nuwul R4i—Defeat of Safdar Jang—Nawab 
Sa'du-llah Khan proceeds to aid Ahmad Khan Bangash—A hmad 
Khan defeated by Safdar Jang, and taken prisoner in the forest 
of Jalkana—Wealth and luxury of Najib Khén—Settlement of 
matters with Safdar Jang—Nawab ’Abdu-llah Khaén’s return 
from Kandahar to Katehr — Differences between ’Abdu-llah 
Khan, Faizu-llah Khan, Sa’du-llah Khan, and other NawA&bs— 
?Abdu-llah Khan’s animosity against Naw4b Faizu-llah Khaén— 
Arrival of Nawab ’Abdu-llah Kh&n and others in Katehr, and 
allowances made to them—Allowances fixed for the author’s 


master and Nawab Sa’du-llab Khén—Death of Murtaz&é Khan 
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—Death of Allah Yar Khan—Power gained by Safdar Jang— 
Jéwed Khan killed by Safdar Jang—Ahmad Shah is disgusted 
with Safdar Jang—Naw&b Sa’adat Khan revolts at the instiga- 
tion of Safdar Jang—Rebellion of Safdar Jang, and the battle 
which ensued—Disagreement between Zi-] fikér Jang and Nawab 
Safdar Jang—Siuraj Mal Jat taken prisoner by ’Im&du-l Mulk— 
Capture of Ahmad Sh4h—Ascension of ’Aziz-d din ’Alamgir 
Bédshéh to the throne—Daughter of Naw&b Mu’inu-l Mulk 
brought from L&hore—Celebration of her marriage—Exchange 
of turbans between Nawab Shujaé’u-d daula and Sa’du-llah 
Khén—Nawéb ’Im4du-l Mulk comes to expel Shujé’u-d daula 
from the estate of the sons of Nawab Faizu-llah Khan—Nawab 
Jafar ’Ali Khan and Kéim ‘Ali Khan’s friendship with 
Sa'du-llah Khan—Janku and other Dakhin chiefs come against 
Najibu-d daula—Shuja’u-d daula with the nobility of Katehr 
proceeds to assist him—Ahmad Shéh comes from Kandahar to aid 
Najibu-d daula—The chiefs of Katehr join the camp of Ahmad 
Shéh Durrini—Bhéo and other chiefs of the Dakhin come to 
fight with the Durrani King—The Dakhin chiefs are deserted 
by Suraj Mal Jét; they proceed to Panipat; Kutb Shah and 
Mumin Khén are slain—Ahmad Shéh marches from Anip- 
shahr to punish the Dakhin chiefs—Naw4b Faizu-llah Khan 
reaches the camp of the King, and joins with him in the 
crusade—Bhéo and other Dakhin chiefs slain—The Emperor re- 
turns to Dehli—He takes Siraj Mal Jat into his favour, and 
confirms him in his possessions—The Doéb districts granted to 
the chiefs of Katehr—’Imédu-l Mulk and Malhér Rao invest 
Dehli, and Najibu-d daula is expelled —The Emperor proceeds to 
the eastern part of the country—Account of Kasim ’Ali Khan, 
Governor of Bengal—Nawéb Shujé‘u-d daula comes with the 
view of expelling Ahmad Khan Bangash—Death of Nawéb 
Sa’du-llah Khan—Ditndi Khan goes to Naw4b Shuja’u-d daula 
to settle the dispute which was raised by Ahmad Khan Bangash 
— Alamgir Baédshéh slain by the hands of B&lébésh Khén— 
Siraj Mal Jat killed—Jawahir Singh Jat besieges Najibu-d daula 
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in Dehli—Government of Ratan Singh Jat, Kehri Singh and 
others—Flight of Naw4b Shuja’u-d daula—His arrival at Katebr 
—Battle of Kora—The Naw4b’s interview with the English— 
Death of Naw4b ’Abdu-Ilah Kh&én—Arrival of Ram Chandar 
Ganesh, Madhiji Sindiya and others—Death of Ahmad Khan 
Bangash—Death of Dandi Kh4n—Death of Najibu-d daula, and 
authority acquired by Muhammad Zébita Khan—March from 
All&haébéd to Dehli, and defeat of Muhammad Zébita Khén— 
Account of Sankar Gang4pir—Death of Sardar Khan Bakhshi, 
‘and the exploits of his sons—Ahmad Khan and his son take 
possession of his dominions and wealth—Engagement between 
"Indyat Khén and HAfizu-1 Mulk—Release of the dependents of 
Zabita Khan—The Dakhin chiefs come to Ram Ghat—Dispute 
between H&fiz Rahmat Kh&én and Ahmad Khan, son of the de- 
ceased Bakhshi—Death of Fath Khan Kh4nséman—Quarrels 
between his sons— Governor-General Lord (Warren) Hastings’ 
arrival at Benares, and his interview with Nawdb Shujé’u-d 
daula—Nawab Shuja’u-d daula suggests the invasion of Katehr, 
and Hafizu-l Mulk is slain—Account of Muhammad Yér Khan 
after his death — Muhibu-llah Khan and Fathu-llah Khén— 
Account of the Begam of Nawéb Sa’du-llah Khan—lInterview 
between Fathu-llah Khan and Nawab Shujé’u-d daula—Nawéb 
Shuja’u-d daula comes to Anwal4a—Interview between him and 
Nawéb Muhammad Yar Khén—Interview of Muhibu-llah Khan 
with Najaf Khan and Ylich Khén — Naw4b Shuja’ reaches 
Bisaul{ and encamps there—Muhammad Bashir comes to confis- 
cate Anwal4—Account of Yusuf Khan of Kandahér—Anwala 
confiscated and its inhabitants ruined—Naw&b Shuja’u-d daula 
falls sick at Bisauli after the conquest—Discussion between 
Nawab Shuja'u-d daula and the General of the British army re- 
garding their march from Laldong—Proposal of the former—The 
General's reply—Proposals and replies of Shujé’u-d daula— 
Shujé’u-d daula’s letter to the Council of India—General Cham- 
pion’s letter to the same—Answer of the Council—Forty aes 
of rupees sent to the members of the Council at Calcutta— 
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Measures taken by the Nawab to protect the newly-conquered 
territory —Nawab Muhammad Yar Khan leaves Shuja’u-d daula 
—Expenses of the author's master—Death of Shujé’u-d daula— 
Government of Naw&db ’Asafu-d daula, and resignation of Mu- 
hammad Ilich Khan — Ruin of Muhammad Bashir Khan— 
Advancement of Mull&é Abmad Kh&én, Himmat Bah&dur and 
others— Death of Muhammad Mustakim Khan—Confiscation of 
the property of Naw4b Sa’du-llah Khan’s Begam at Faizab4d— 
Liberty of prisoners obtained at the cost of three dacs of rupees 
—Ahmad Khan crosses the Ganges—Shahémat Khan, son of 
Bakhshi—Sa’adat Khan, son of ditto—Kallu Kh4n, son of ditto 
—Abi-l Kasim slain—Mukhtaru-d daula and Basant Khan killed 
—Mirz4 Sa’adat °Ali proceeds to Agra—Arrival of Muhammad 
Tlich Kh&n from Agra. 
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OVII. 


HADYKATU-L AKALIM 


OF 


MURTAZA HUSAIN. 


. Tris is an admirable compilation, the celebrity of which is by | 
no means in proportion to its merits. It is written on the model 
of the Haft-Ikiim, but is far superior to the work of Ahmad 
R4zi and all others I have seen, both in accuracy and research. 
Besides the geographical details of the work, there are various 
minor histories of the events succeeding the decline of the 
Mughal monarchy, and of the Mahrattas, Rohillas, and the 
Nawabs of Oudh, ete, which convey much information, derived 
not only from extensive reading, but elose personal observation. 
The author, Murtaz&4 Husain, known as Shaikh Ill4h Yar 
’Usmani of Bilgram, says of himself, that from 1142 to 1187 
A.H. (1729 to 1773), i.e. from the times of Muhammad Shah to 
the middle of the reign of Shah ’Alam IT., he had the honour of 
being employed under the following nobles of India: 1. Saiyid 
Sarbuland Khan Tuni; 2. Saiyid Sa’adat Khan Naishapiri ; 3. 
Muhammad Kasim Khan; 4. ’Ali Kuli Khan ’Abb&si shasi- 
angushti or six-fingered; 5. Ahmad Khién; 6. Muhammad 
Khan Bangash of Farrukhabad, besides several others. On this 
account the opportunity was afforded him of being an actor 10 
the scenes in which they were engaged. He was subsequently 
introduced, in a.H. 1190 (1776 a.p.), when he was in his forty- 
seventh year, by his friend Rajab ‘Ali, to Captain Jonathan Scott, 
Persian Secretary to Warren Hastings, who immediately ap- 
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pointed him one of his munshis, “than which, in the opinion of 
English gentlemen, there is no higher office; and receiving en- 
couragement from his employer's intelligence and love of learning, 
he was induced to undertake this work.” 

The Hadtkatu-1 Akdlim contains a description of the Terrestrial. 
Globe, its inhabited quarter, and the seven grand divisions of 
the latter. A short account of the wonders and curiosities of 
every country, a brief account of the Prophets, great kings, 
philosophers, and celebrated and great men of many countries. 

‘* Quotations,” says the author, “from every existing work have 
been sometimes copied verbatim into this work, and sometimes, 
when the style of the original was too figurative, alterations have 
been made in the extracts, my object being that my readers 
might acquire some knowledge both of the ancient and modern 
style of the Persian language, and by observing its changes 
should be led to reflect that every sublunary thing is subject to 
change.” The reason is somewhat curious, especially as that 
moral might be much more easily learnt from the political 
vicissitudes he undertakes to record. 

The author moreover confesses that he has an eye to his own 
interest in this compilation. ‘“ If the work shall ever be perused 
by the intelligent and learned English, it is expected that, taking 
into their consideration the troubles and old age of the author, 
they will always do him the favour of maintaining their kind 
regards towards him and his descendants, especially as this was 
the first Persian work compiled under their auspices, which gave 
a history of the establishment of the British Kmpire.” This 
supplication has been granted, and his son has been raised to high 
office under the British Government. He concludes by saying 
that this work was composed when he was in his sixtieth year, 
and was submitted for the inspection of Captain Scott and Colonel 
Polier before being engrossed. 

It is probable that this work is amongst those used by Capt. 
Scott in his account of Aurangzeb’s successors ; but as in the two 
copies of his history which I have examined, the promised list of 
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MS. authorities is not given, there is no knowing what were the 
materials which he used as the chief sources of his information. 
S1zE—Large 8vo., 888 pages of 25 lines each. 


EXTRACT. 


The British, after the rainy season, in the year 1178 a.u. 
(1764 a.v.), marched upon Baksar, and in a pitched battle defeated 
Shujé’u-d daula, who retreated to Lucknow. The conquerors ad- 
vaneed upon Alléhdbéd, and laid siege to its strong fort, which 
surrendered after a short resistance ; whereupon the Nawab was 
obliged to abandon all his dominions. The British had now 
under their entire control the conquered provinces; but they did 
not kill or plunder their subjects ; nor did the rent-free holders 
and pensioners find any cause to cdmplain. Shujé'u-d daula 
courted the alliance and support of Ahmad Khan Bangash, ruler 
of Farrukhébad, H4fiz Rahmat Khan, and Dandi Khan, chiefs of 
Rohilla, Bareilly, and Anwalé, which they all declined. Then he 
repaired to Kalpi, but he was driven thence by the British. 

At this time the Emperor of Dehli made an alliance with the 
British, and the district of All&hdbéd was assigned to him for 
his residence. He agreed to grant to the Company posses- 
sion of the Bengal province, in return for which he was to 
receive annually twenty-five /acs of rupees. Moreover, seventy- 
five Jacs were given to him as a present. After some years 
Muniru-d daula, revising the treaty, increased the payment to _ 
twenty-seven /acs of rupees; but when the Emperor returned to 
Dehli, the stipulated payments were withheld. Shujé‘u-d daula, 
making peace with the English, was restored to his dominions of 
Oudh, where he soon gathered great strength. Ina few years 
Ahmad Khan Bangash, Dindi Khan, and other famous Rohilla 
chiefs, departed this life, and of all the Rohilla chiefs there re- 
mained not one to raise the standard of sovereignty and Islam, 
except Hafiz Rahmat Khan, from Shéh-Jéhénpar, Bareilly, and 
Pilibhit, to Sambhal. Shujé'u-d daula, with the aid of the 
English, invaded the territories of Hafiz Rahmat, who was 
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killed in battle; but the victory was entirely owing to British 
valour. The Rohilla country then came into the power of 
Shuja’u-d daula, and great distress fell upon it, for it was given 
up to his unrestrained desires. At length the Nawdb's ex- 
cessive indulgence brought on him a severe disease. By the 
British directions he made a treaty with Faizu-llah Kh4n, son of 
"Alf Muhammad Khan Rohilla, who obtained under it his 
hereditary estates of Rémpir. Shujé’u-d daula, still labouring 
under his tormenting disease, removed from Laldong to Oudh, 
and there died. His son, Mirza Mani, succeeded him, with the 
title of A’safu-d daula. 
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OVIII. 


JAM-I JAHAN-NUMA 


or 


KUDRATU-LLAH. 


THe ‘ WorLD-REFLECTING Mirror” was written by Shaikh 
Kudratu-llah Sadiki, an inhabitant of Mavi, near the town of 
Kébar in Rohilkhand. He quotes several authorities of the 
ordinary stamp, as well as all those mentioned in the Khuldsatu-t 
Tawarikh, which he would evidently wish the incautious reader 
to believe were consulted by him also in original. 

There is nothing novel in the work, but the Biographies at the 
end are useful, It was commenced in the year 1191 a.u. (1777 
A.D.), and bears the same date at the end; but this is evidently 
a mistake, for, at the close of the Dehli history, events are 
brought down to the year 1193 a.n. (1779 a.p.), “ when twenty 
years had elapsed of the reign of Shah ‘Alam, and in every 
corner of the kingdom people aspired to exerciae independence. 
All&h4béd, Oudh, Etawah, Shukohaébad, and the whole country 
of the Afghans (Rohillas) are in the possession of the Nawéb 
Wazir Asafu-d daula, and the whole country of Bengal has 
been subjected by the strong arm of the Firingis. The country 
of the Jats is under Najaf Khan, and the Dakhin is partly 
under Nizém *Ali Khan, partly under the Mahrattas, and partly 
under Haidar Naik and Muhammad °Ali Khan Siréju-d daula 
of Gopamau. The Sikhs hold the whole suba of the Panjab, 
and Lahore, and Mult4n; and Jainagar and other places are 
held by Zabita Kh4n. In this manner other saminddrs have 
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established themselves here and there. All the world is wait- 
ing in anxious expectation of the appearance of Im&m Mahdi, 
who is to come in the latter days, Sh&h ‘Alam sits in the 
palace of Dehli, and has no thought beyond the gratification of 
his own pleasure, while his people are deeply sorrowful and 
grievously oppressed even unto death.” It is to be regretted 
that these desponding anticipations are not occasionally reverted 
to by the present fortunate generation. 

The author gives us some information respecting himself at the 
close of his work. He tells us that his progenitors arrived in 
India as early as the time of Pirthi R4j, and that he had a large 
body of foreign cavalry under his command at Sonpat. Some of 
his ancestors are buried in Sonpat and Ajmir, where they died 
waging holy wars. In course of time they moved into Ro- 
hilkhand, and Raja T4j Khan, of the Katehrzdi clan, bestowed 
Mavi and twelve other villages in K&bar upon the family. 
There they have continued to reside, and amongst them have ap- 
peared several prodigies of excellence and learning. In the course 
of their genealogy, he states many anachronisms and other im- 
probabilities, which throw doubt upon the correctness of the 
family tree. 


CONTENTS. 


Preface, p. 1—Introduction, Creation and Pre-Adamite Eras, 
p- 8—Chapter I. Adam and the Prophets, p. 27—II. Philosophers, 
p- 144—ITI. Kings of Persia, in four Sections (makdlas), p. 150 
—IV. Kings of Arabia before Isl4m, p. 197—-V. The Prophet 
Muhammad, in five Sections, p. 206—VI. The "Ummayide 
Khalifs, p. 362—VII. The "Abbdside Khalifs, p. 402—VIII. to 
XX. The SamAnis, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, and other Dynasties, 
p- 421—XXI. Khindkérs of Rim, p. 491—XXIT. Kaiasaras 
of Ram, p. 494—X XIII, The Khans of the Turks, in three 
Sections, p. 511—XXIV. Changiz Khan and his sons, in four 
Sections, p. 514—XXV. Branches of the Mughals, p. 540— 
XXVI. Timér and his sons, p, 546—XXVII. The Uzbaks, p. 
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563—XX VIII. The Safavis, p. 565—X XIX. The seven Climates 
and the Sibas of Hindist4n, in two Sections, p. 570—XXX. 
The Réjas of Hindustan, in fifteen Sections, p. 592—XXXI. 
The Sulténs of Hindistén from Muhammad Sm to the present 
time, in five Sections, p. 6830—XXXII. to XXXIX. Sultans of 
the Dakhin, Gujarét, Thatté, Bengal, Jaunpur, M4lwé, Kashmir, 
and Multan, p. 864—Conclusion, Biographies of learned Doctors, 
Devotees and Saints, and a brief account of the Author, p. 925. 

The only copy which I know of this work is a very clean and 
correct one, in the library of Sa'idu-d din Ahmad Khan, a gentle- 
man of Murfddbéd, | 

S1zE—4to., 1878 pages of 21 lines each. 
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CIX. 


MA-ASIRU-L UMARA 


Or 


SHAH NAWAZ KHAN SAMSAMU-D DAULA. 


[TH1s work may be called the Peerage of the Mughal Empire. | 
It consists of a Biographical Dictionary of the illustrious men 
who have flourished in Hinddst4n and the Dakhin under the 
house of Timur from Akbar to 1155 a.u. 

[‘‘Amir Kamélu-d din, the fifth ancestor of Shah Nawaz 
Khan, came from Khwéf to Hindustén in the reign of Akbar, 
whose service he entered ; and his descendants held in succession 
some of the highest offices of State under the succeeding 
Emperors. Shéh Naw&z Khan, whose original name was 
*Abdu-r Razz4k al Husaini, was born at Léhore in 1111 a.u. 
(1699 a.p.). Early in life he went to Aurangébéd, where most of 
his relatives resided, and he was not long afterwards appointed 
Dtwdn of Birér. Having incurred the displeasure of Nizému-l 
Mulk Asaf Jéh, by favouring the revolt of his son Nasir Jang, 
he was disgraced, and went into retirement. It was during this 
period that he composed the Ma-dsiru-? Umard. After he had 
passed five years in seclusion, Asaf J&h, in 1160 a.n. (1747 
A.D.), Shortly before his death, took him again into favour, and 
reinstated him in the Diwdnt of Birér. Shé&h Nawéz Khan 
enjoyed the highest honours under Nasir Jang, the son and suc- 
cessor of Asaf J&h, and subsequently became the chief minister 
of Salaébat Jang, the Subaddr of the Dakhin, and played a 
conspicuous part in the affairs of that portion of India, and the 
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struggles for supremacy between the English and French. He was 
assassinated in 1171 a.n. (1757 a.p.). Ghul4m Ali implicates 
Bussy in his murder, but the charge appears to be without 
foundation, the native historian being no doubt misled by his 
prejudices.” ] 

The work was commenced by Shéh Nawéz Khan Samsdmu-d 
daula, but he left it unfinished, and in the turbulent scenes which 
succeeded his death, his house was plundered, and his manuscript 
scattered in various directions. It was considered as lost, till 
Mir Ghulém ’Ali, surnamed Az&d, the author of two biographical 
works, the Sarv-¢ A’sdd and Khazdna-t Amira, and a friend of 
Shéh Naw4z Khan, collected the greater portion of the missing 
leaves, and restored the work to its entire form with a few addi- 
tions, amongst which was the life of the author,? and a preface, 
which gives an account of the work. 

[‘‘ Ghulam °Ali was a poet and a biographer of poets. He was 
born in 1116 a.n. (1704 a.p.), but the date of his death is not 
known. He was at one time attached to Sams4mu-d daula in 
the capacity of amanuensis. He travelled into various parts of 
India, and visited Mecca and Medina, and, according to the 
Khuldsatu-l Afkér, ‘after his journeys and pilgrimage he was 
much honoured, during his residence at Aurangabad, by the 
Sibadars, and associated in friendly intimacy with the sons of 
Nizdmu-l Mulk Asaf Jéh; yet with these temptations he never 
engaged in the affairs of the world.’ 

‘The biographies comprised in the first edition of the work 
extend to Ghulém ’Ali’s own time, and are 261 in number, in- 
cluding the life of the author by the editor.” ] 

At a subsequent period the son of Samsému-d daula, named 
*Abdu-] Hai Khén, completed the work in its present form, giving 
insertion to his father’s original Introduction, and to the Intro- 

1 Though professedly a Biography of Persian Poets, the Khasdna-t Amira contains 
avery full account of the transactions of a great portion of the last century, the author 
taking every opportunity of interweaving historical matter in his narrative. The 


passages relative to the Naw&bs of Oudh occupy about one-fifth of the entire work. 
3 Tranalated by H. H. Wilson, in the Oriental Quarterly Magazine, vol. iv. 
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duction of Mir Ghulam °Ali. So the work as it at present 
stands contains [‘‘The Preface by the Editor.—The Original 
Preface of Shah Nawd4z Khén.—The Preface by Ghulém ’Ali.— 
The Life of Sh&h Naw&z Khan by Ghulém ’Alii—An Index to 
the Biographies. —The Biographies arranged in alphabetical order. 
—Conclusion, containing a short life of the Editor, ’Abdu-l Hai 
Khan.” | 

[‘* The biographies in the second edition are 731 in number, 
giving an increase of 569 lives not contained in the former 
edition. They are very ably written, and are full of important 
historical detail; and as they include the lives of all-the most 
eminent men who flourished in the time of the Mughal Emperors 
of the House of Timur down to 1194 a.m. (1780 a.p.), the 
Ma-dsiru-l| umard must always hold its place as one of the 
most valuable books of reference for the student of Indian 
History. ’Abdu-l Hai enumerates no less than thirty histories 
and biographical treatises from which he has drawn the materials 
for his portion of the work.” ] 

Colonel Stewart has curiously confused the names of the 
authors of the Ma-dsiru-l umard. He has completely reversed 
the relations of father and son, observing, ‘“‘ This book was 
compiled by “Abdu-l Hai bin ’Abdu-r Razzik Shéh Nawéz 
Khan, and finished by his son Samsfmu-d daula a.p. 1779.”! He 
has repeated the error in the list of authorities prefixed to his 
History of Bengal. He appears to have been misled by the 
latter nobleman’s different appellations; his name being ’Abdu-r 
Razzak, and his titles successively Shah Nawéz Khan and 
Sams4mu-d daula. 

[‘*’Abdu-1 Hai Khan was born in 1142 a.m. (1729 a.p.), and 
in 1162 a.u. (1748 a.p.) was elevated to the rank of Khan by 
Nizam Nasir Jang, who also bestowed upon him the Diwdni of 
Birér. In the time of Saldbat Jang he became commandant of 
Daulatabaéd. On his father’s murder in 1171 a.u. (1757 a.p.), he 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Golkonda, but he was subse- 


3 Cat. of Tippoo’s Library, p. 19. 
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quently released in 1173 a.u. (1759 a.p.) by Nizamu-d daala 
Asaf J&h II., who treated him with great distinction, and re- 
instated him in his paternal title as Sams&mu-l Mulk. He died 
in 1196 ava. (1781 a.v.). *Abdu-l Hai’s title varies in a rather 
perplexing way. It was at first Shamsu-d daula Dilawar Jang. 
When he was released from prison, he received his father's title, 
and became Sams4mu-d daula Samsim Jang. In his Appendix 
to the Ma-dsiru-l umard he calls himself Sams&4mu-l Mulk, and 
gives his poetical name as Sdrim. Mr. Bland refers to a work 
in which he is called Sams4mu-! Mulk Dilawar Jang.” *] 
SizzE—Fol. 17 in. by 11}, 421 pages, 25 lines in a page. 


EXTRACTS. 
Mahdbat Khan Khan-khandn Sipah-sdalar. 

Zamana Beg was son of Ghuytr Beg Ka4buli, and belonged to 
the Saiyids of the pure Razwiya stock. Khdén-zaman, son of 
Mahabat Khan, in a history which he wrote, traces the descent 
of his ancestors from.the Prophet Moses. They were all men of 
position and wealth. Ghuydr Beg came from Shiréz to Kabul, 
and settled among one of the tribes of that neighbourhood. He 
was enrolled among the military followers of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, and on the death of the Mirza he obtained employment in 
the service of the Emperor Akbar, when he distinguished himself 
greatly in the campaign against Chitor. Zamana Beg in his youth 
was entered among the ahadis of Prince Salim (Jahangir), and, 
having rendered some acceptable services, he, in a short time, 
received a suitable mansab, and was made Bakhshi of the shagird- 
peshas. When Raja Uchaina made a treaty and agreement with 
Mu'’azzam Khan Fathpiri at Alléhdbéd, and came to wait upon 
the Prince, the city and its environs swarmed with his numerous 
followers. Whenever he went out, all men, high and low, gazed 
with wondering eyes at his followers. This annoyed the Prince, 
who said one night in private, ‘*‘ Why should I be troubled with 
this man?” Zaména Beg said that if permission were given, he 

1 A large portion of this article has been taken from Morley’s Catalogue. 
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would that very night settle his business. Having received direc- 
tions, he went alone with a servant at midnight to the dwelling 
of the R&éja, who was drunk and fast asleep. He left his servant 
at the door, and telling the Raja’s servants to wait outside, because 
he had a royal message to deliver, he went into the tent, cut off 
the Raja’s head, wrapped it in a shawl, and came out. Telling 
the servants that no one must go in, because he had an answer 
to bring, he took the head and threw it down before the Prince. 
Orders were immediately given for plundering the Raja’s followers. 
When these discovered what had happened, they dispersed, and 
all the Raja’s treasure and animals were confiscated to the State. 
Zamana Beg received the title of Mahabat Khan, and at the 
beginning of the reign of Jahangir he was raised to a mansab of 
3000, and sent in command of an army against the Rand.! * * 


Mwtamad Khan. 


Mu’tamad Khan Muhammad Shanif was a native of Persia, 
of obscure station. On his coming to India his good fortune 
caused his introduction to Jannat Makani (Jahangir). In the 
third year of the reign he was honoured with the title of 
Mu'tamad Khan. He was Bakhsht of the Ahadis for a long 
time. Inthe ninth year died Sulaiman Beg Fidai Khan, who 
was Bakhsht of the army of Prince Shah Jahan in the campaign 
against the Rané. Mu’tamad Khan was then appointed to the 
office. In the eleventh year, when the Prince was deputed to 
make arrangements in the Dakhin, the office of Bakhsh was 
again entrusted to him. * * Although he had a reputation for 
his knowledge of history, yet it appears from his work Ikbdi- 
nama Jahdngirt, which is written in an easy flowing style, that 
he had very little skill in historical writing, as, notwithstanding 
his holding the office of Ahad-nartst, he has not only left out 
many trifling matters, but has even narrated imperfectly im- 
portant facts. 


1 [The subsequent career of this nobleman occupies a leading place in the history 
of the reigns of Jahfngir and Sh4h Jah&n, supra Vol. VI.] 
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CX. 


TAZKIRATU-L UMARA 


OF 


KEWAL RAM. 


Tuis is a Biographical account of the nobles of Hindustan, from 
the time of Akbar to Bah4dur Sh4h, by Kewal Ram, son of 
Raghunéth Das Agarwéla, inhabitant of Kasna in Bulandshahr, 
written in the year 1194 a.H. (1780 a.p.). It gives an account 
of all dignitaries above the mansab of two hundred, and of the 
Hindi Réjas who distinguished themselves during that period. 
It contains very little more than the patents of nobility, privi- 
leges and insignia bestowed upon each person, and the occasion 
of his promotion. It is altogether a very meagre compilation 
compared with the Ma-dsiru-2 Umard. 
S1zE—8vo., 701 pages of 15 lines each. 
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CXI. 


SAWANIH-I AKBARY | 


OF 


AMYR HAIDAR HUSAINY. 


[Tuts is a modern history of the Emperor Akbar, written by 
Amir Haidar Husaini Wasiti of Bilgrém, whose ancestors came 
from Wasit in Arabia. The work was compiled at the instance 
of ‘‘ Mufakhkharu-d daula Bahadur Shaukat-i Jang William 
Kirkpatrick,” and so must have been written towards the close 
of the last century. It bears no date, and unfortunately extends 
only to the end of the twenty-fourth year of the reign. The 
author states that he derived his materials from the Akbar-ndma 
of Aba-l Fazl, the Muntakhab of Bad&uni, the TZabakdé of 
Niz4mu-d din Ahmad, Firishta, the Akbar-ndma of Illahdéd 
Faizi Sihrindi, the Ma-dsiru-/ umara and other works. He adds 
that he used the four parts of the Inshd-e Abié-/ Fasl, and es- 
pecially mentions the fourth part, expressing his surprise that it 
has been so little referred to by historians. The Jnshd is a well- 
known work, and has often been printed, but in three parts only ; 
so, Mr. Blochmann says, “it looks as if Amir Haidar’s copy of 
the fourth part was unique.” But a reference made by Sir H. 
Elliot in p. 413, Vol. V. of this work, shows that he had access 
to this rare portion of the work. The Akbar-ndma of Abu-l Fazl 
is the authority mainly relied upon, and the author says he “has 
omitted those superfluities of language which Abi-l Fazl em- 
ployed for rhetorical purposes.” 

“This work,” adds Mr. Blochmann, “is perhaps the only 
critical historical work written by a native,” and he particularly 
recommends it to the notice of European historians.' 

Size—Large 8vo., 843 pages of 15 lines each. | 


1 [Abi Akbart, vol. i. pp. xxxi. and 316.] 
VOL. VIII. 
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CXIT. 


SIYARU-L MUTA-AKHKHIRIN 


OF 


GHULAM HUSAIN KHAN. 


[Tux first part of this work gives a general description of 
Hindustan, of its provinces, cities, products and people. It also 
gives a summary of the ancient history as derived from the 
Sanskrit works translated by Faizi and others. It then notices 
the rise of the Muhammadan power, and adds a succinct history 
of the reigns of the various sovereigns down to the death of 
Aurangzeb. This constitutes the first volume of the work, and 
its contents are generally identical with those of the Khuldsatu-t 
Tawdrikh. The author has been severely condemned by Col. 
Lees} for glaring plagiarism in having stated that he derived his 
matter from the work of an old munsht, without ever mentioning 
the name of the author of the Khuldsatu-t Tawarikh. It has 
been shown by Sir H. M. Elliot, in No. LXXXIV., that the 
Khuldsatu-t Tawarikh itself is a gross piracy of an anonymous 
work called Mukhtasiru-t Tawartkh, and it may have been this 
very work that Ghulam Husain used and referred to as the pro- 
duction of ‘some old munshi.”] 

[It is the second volume of the work that has become famous, 
and to which the title Siyaru-/ Muta-akhkhirin,? “ Review of 
Modern Times,” is particularly applicable.] This consists of a 

1 (Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, n.s. vol. iti.] 

3 [Writers disagree as to the exact reading and meaning of the title. It may be 
Sairu-t Muta-ckhkhirin, “ Review of Modern Times,’’ which seems to be favoured by 
the French translator and the Calcutta editor, — or Siyaru-1 Muta-akhkhtrin, 


‘¢Manners of the Moderns,” as rendered by Briggs, and followed by Sir H. M. 
Elliot. ] 
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general history of India from 1700 to 1786 a.p. It contains the 
reigns of the last seven Emperors of Hindist&n, an aecount of 
the progress of the English in Bengal up to 1781 a.p., and a 
critical examination of their government and policy in Bengal. 
The author treats these important subjects with a freedom and 
spirit, and with a force, clearness and simplicity of style very 
unusual in an Asiatic writer, and which justly entitles him to 
pre-eminence among Muhammadan historians. {* It is written,” 
says General Briggs, ‘‘in the style of private memoirs, the most 
useful and engaging shape which history can assume ; nor, 
excepting in the peculiarities which belong to the Muhammadan 
character and creed, do we perceive throughout its pages any 
inferiority to the historical memoirs of Europe. The Duc de 
Sully, Lord Clarendon or Bishop Burnet need not have been 
ashamed to be the authors of such a production.’’] 

The testimony which Ghulém Husain bears to the merits of 
the English is on the whole creditable to them. Dr. Tennant 
observes that “of injustice and corruption, as judges, the author 
entirely acquits our countrymen ; and of cruelty and oppression, 
as rulers, he brings not the slightest imputation. From his 
intimate acquaintance with this subject, and his bias, if he felt 
any, being wholly against us, we may applaud our early ad- 
venturers for having obtained this honourable testimony to their 
character. From want of knowledge in the language, he does 
accuse them of sometimes having suffered themselves to be 
imposed on by their banians and sarkdrs ; nor does he conceal © 
that injustice was sometimes committed through their inter- 
ference. Persian writings and books are not committed to the 
press and disseminated by publication as in Europe. This 
author's MSS., for many years, were handed about privately 
among the natives. He could, therefore, have no fear of giving 
offence to the English by what he brought forward. This is 
indeed apparent from many strictures he has written abundantly 
severe; nor does there seem any intention to please by flattery 
in a work that was never submitted to the perusal of the English. 
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The praises of General Goddard, and of many other individuals, 
to be found in the Styaru-] Muta-akhkhirin, are no exception to 
this remark, since they are evidently the effusions of sincerity and 
gratitude, and some of them, as that of Mr. Fullarton, were 
written long after the parties concerned had left the country. 
Without having any knowledge of civil liberty in the abstract, 
this author possessed the fullest enjoyment of it, and from this 
circumstance his testimony has become of great importance.” ! 

The Siyaru-1 Muta-akhkhirin, or ‘* Manners of the Moderns,” 
was completed in the year 1783 by Saiyid Ghuladm “Alf Khén 
Tabdtabé, a relation of Naw4b ’Alivardi Khan. His father, 
Hidéyat ’Ali Khan, held the Government of Bihér in the 
stbadarship of Mahébat Jang, as the ndid, or deputy, of his 
nephew and son-in-law Haibat Jang. He was afterwards 
Faujddr, or military governor, of Sonpat and Pénipat, in the 
reign of Muhammad Sh&h. On the flight of Sh4h *Alam from 
Dehli to avoid the persecution of Ghaziu-d din Khan, he ac- 
companied him as his Mir-bakhsht or chief paymaster ; having 
obtained for his eldest son Ghulém Husain, the post of Mir- 
munsht or principal secretary; and for his second son Fakhru-d 
daula, that of Décdan-i tan or overseer of the household. The 
necessities of the Prince at length compelled Hiddyat ’Ali to 
relinquish his station, and he retired to his jdgtr in Bihar, where 
he died soon after the deposition of Kasim ’Ali Khan. 

His son, Ghulam Haidar, afterwards acted as representative of 
' Kasim ’Ali Khén in Calcutta, till his suspected attachment to 
the English occasioned his removal. He was then engaged in 
various services under our own Government, and received many 
marks of favour from General Goddard, whom he attended on 
several enterprises. In a short Preface he says, “ No one 
apparently having stood forth to write an account of the nobles 
of Hind since the death of Aurangzeb, I will briefly record what 
I know on the subject, or have heard from trustworthy and 
esteemed narrators, to the end that if hereafter any intelligent 


1 Tennant’s Indian Recreations, vol. i. p. 286. 
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historian should be inclined to write the events of former times, 
the thread of successive occurrences might not be entirely broken. 
Relying, therefore, on the Divine aid, I proceed to the execution 
of my task, and will put down im clear language, free from 
abstruseness, whatsoever I have heard related by persons con- 
sidered worthy of credit. If any mistakes occur, my apology is 
evident: those who have furnished the information must be 
answerable,” 

Some further particulars of the author may be found in volumes 
1. and ili. of the Asiatic Annual Register, in which Extracts 
are given from’ his autobiography, which is said to have been 
prefixed to his History, but it does not appear there in the 
printed edition by ’Abdu-] Majid. 

This work was translated into English by Mustafa, a French 
renegade, and published at Calcutta in 1789 in three quarto 
volumes. The history of the translator is not very well known, 
but it appears from his Preface that he was in English employ, 
that he was a Muhammadan, and that he was plundered during 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was a French, Italian, Turkish, 
and apparently a classical scholar, also a perfect master of Persian 
and Hindustani. But although he prided himself upon his 
knowledge of English, he was not thoroughly versed in our 
tongue, and it is to be regretted that his translation was made 
into a language of which he was not a master, for his version is 
full of Gallicisms, although he says that he “could not write in 
any other language so fluently.” A large portion of the im- 
pression of his work was lost on its way to England, [and it has 
- long been a rare book, only to be found here and there in public 
libraries. | 

General Briggs undertook to bring out a new translation, [but 
he published only one volume, containing about one-sixth of the 
whole work, and this was more an amended version of the original 
translator's English than a revision of his translation.] A 
portion of the work relating to the transactions in Bengal has been 
translated in the second volume of Scott's History of the Deccan 
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The Sityaru-l Muta-akhkhirin has been printed more than 
once at Calcutta. An excellent edition of the first volume was 
brought out there in 1836 by Hakim *Abdu-l Majid, in a quarto 
volume of 534 pages. 

The work is well known to English readers from the many 
quotations and abstracts which Mill has made from it in his 
History of India; [and Ghulém Husain is “the Musulmén his- 
torian of those times” whom Macaulay has quoted and spoken 
of with approval.! In fact, the native side of the history of 
Ghula4m Husain’s days, as it appears in the works of English 
writers, rests almost entirely upon his authority. The limits of 
the present volume will not allow of such lengthy extracts as 
the merits of the work require, and it seems preferable to bring 
forward the views and statements of other writers, most of whom 
are entirely unknown to the European reader. For these reasons 
no Extracts from the work are here given; but itis greatly to be 
desired that a complete translation of this history should be 
accessible to the students of Indian history. ] 


1 Essay on Clive. 
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CXITI. 


MULAKHKHASU-T TAWARIKH 


OF 


FARZAND ‘ALY HUSAIN. 


Tus is an abridgment of the Siyaru-1 Muta-akhkhirin by 
Farzand ’Ali of Monghir, who says respecting himself: 

“‘ Being highly desirous to learn the history of the great kings 
of former times, I employed myself in the study of the Siyaru-/ 
Muta-akhkhirin, the unrivalled composition of Ghulém ’Ali 
Khan. As this book has many beauties and advantages, which 
are rarely found in any other work on history, it has ever been 
dear to my heart; but its extreme prolixity not only demands 
a long time for its perusal, but exhausts the patience of readers ; 
so at the request of some of my friends, 1 made an abstract of 
the work, and denominated it Mulakhkhasu-t Tawdrikh.” 

This work is divided into three parts. Part I. Brief account 
of the Kings of India, from the reign of Timur to the twenty- 
second year of Muhammad Shah, 1738 a.p. Part II. A full 
account of the transactions in Bengal, ’Azim&b&d, and Orissa, to 
the commencement of the English rule in 1781 a.v. Part IIT. 
Transactions from the twenty-second year of Muhammad Shah 
up to the twenty-third-year of Shéh ’Alam’s reign, 1781 A.D. 

It has been printed in a quarto volume, containing 511 pages 
of 19 lines each. 

There is another abridgment of the Siyaru-1 Muta-akhkhirin 
by Maulavi ’Abdu-] Karim, Head Master of the Persian Office. 
It was printed in Calcutta in one volume quarto in 1827, under 
the name of Zubdatu-t Tawérikh. 
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CXIV. 


TARYKH-I MAMALIK-I HIND 


OF 


_GHULAM BASIT. 


Tuis is a compilation by Ghulam Basit, undertaken at the sug- _ 
gestion of an English officer. The title is the one borne by the 
copy at Bombay which I have had the opportunity of consulting. 
[But there is a work bearing the title of Tdartkh-« Badsit, which is 
probably the same as this. | 

The author tells us of himself, that he had no excellence of 
person or mind, and was long living on the income of a few acres 
of land which had descended to him from his ancestors, when, 
to his misfortune, his tenure, along with the other rent-free 
tenures in the province of Oudh, was resumed, and he was 
consequently reduced to the greatest distress and embarrassment. 
The author in this emergency wished that, like his ancestors, 
who for about three hundred years had been in the service of the 
Emperors of Hindustdn, he also might enter the service of the 
same family. But although, he observes, there were thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of people as insignificant as himself, 
who, notwithstanding the decline of the empire, subsisted upon 
the bounty of that house, he through his bad luck was disap- 
pointed in that expectation, and was obliged to seek employment 
under the English, who were noted for their generosity and 
courage. He assumed the name of a munshi in order to secure 


his daily bread, and through the grace of God and the kindness of 
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his masters, he at last obtained a sufficient provision for himself 
and children, and prayed God for the welfare of the English who 
had supported him. 

In the year 1196 a.x. (1782 a.p.) he went to Calcutta, in com- 
pany with I’tikadu-d daula Nasiru-l] Mulk General Charles Burt, 
who one day requested him to write a brief account of the Rulers 
of Hindustén, whether Musulman or Hindi, on the authority 
both of books and of oral testimony. As he considered grati- 
tude paramount to all other obligations, he abstracted preceding 
authors, and noted down all that he had heard from his father 
Shaikh Saifu-llah of Bijnor, who had been during his whole life in 
the royal service, and had attained the great age of one hundred 
and five years. Although he abridged the accounts derived from 
other historians, he did so without the omission of any material 
points; and on the conclusion of his work, delivered one copy to 
his patron, and retained one for himself. 

He does not state from what works he compiled his history ; 
but in the course of it he mentions incidentally, amongst others, 
the Mahdbhdrat, Matla’u-l Anwdr, Térikh-i Bahadir-shaht, 
Térikh-i Yamini, the histories of Haji Muhammad Kandahéri 
and Nizamu-d din Ahmad. As these are all mentioned by 
Firishta, it is probable that he only quotes them at second-hand. 

He appears to have taken a very short time about the com- 
pilation, for he brings it down to the 10th of Ramazan of the 
same year in which he commenced it, namely, 1196 a.u. (1782 
A.D.), the twenty-fourth year of Shéh ’Alam’s reign, upon whose 
head he invokes a blessing. 

The work is not divided into regular Books and Chapters. He — 
begins with the Creation, proceeds from the Patriarchs, Hindi 
Demigods and Rajas to the Ghaznivides and Sultans of Dehli 
down to the reigning monarch. Before treating of the Timurian 
Sovereigns, he introduces an account of the Rulers of Sind, 
Multdén, Kashmir, Bengal, Jaunpir, the Bahmanis, the Kings 
of Bija4pdr, Ahmadnagar, Birar, Gujarat, Mélw4, Khandesh and 
Malabar. 
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I know of only two copies of this history. One belonged to 
the late Mull& Firoz of Bombay, and another I saw at Kanauj 
with the title Zubdatu-t Tawdrtkh. 

[The Extract was translated by a munshi, and revised by Sir 
H. M. Elliot.] 

S1zE—8vo., 612 pages of 17 lines each. 


EXTRACT. 


In 1020 a.x. (1611 a.v.), the Emperor Niru-d din Jahangir 
made over the fort of Surat, in the province of Gujarat, to the 
English, against whom the Firingis of Portugal bear a most 
deadly enmity, and both are thirsty of each other's blood. This 
was the place where the English made their first settlement 
in India. Their religious belief is contrary to that of the Portu- 
guese. For instance, they consider Jesus Christ (may the peace 
of God rest on him!) a servant of God and His prophet, but do 
not admit that he was the Son of God. They are in no wise 
obedient to the King of Portugal, but have their own king. 
At present, a.H. 1196 (1782 a.p.), these people have sway over 
most parts of Hindustan. 

The people of Malibar are for the most part infidels, and their 
chief is called Ghaiér (Ghamyér?). Their marriage ceremony 
consists in tying some writing round the neck of the bride, but 
this is not of much effect, for women are not restricted to one 
marriage. One woman may have several husbands, and she 
cohabits every night with one of them by turns. The carpenters, 
blacksmiths, dyers, in short, all except Brahmins, form connexions 
with each other in this fashion. 

Originally the infidel Khokhars of the Panjab, before embrac- 
ing Islam, observed a very curious custom. Among them also 
polyandry prevailed. When one husband went into the house 
of the woman, he left something at the door as a signal, so that, 
if another husband happened to come at the same time, he might 
upon seeing it return. Besides this, if a daughter was born, she 
was taken out of the house immediately, and it was proclaimed, 
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‘Will any person purchase this girl, or not?’’ If there ap- 
peared any purchaser, she was given to him; otherwise she was 
put to death. 

It is also a custom among the Malibdéris, that in case of 
there being several brothers, none except the eldest is allowed to 
marry, because in that case there would be many heirs, and dis- 
putes might arise. If any of the other brothers desires a woman, 
he must go to some common strumpet of the bdsdr, but he can- 
not marry. If the eldest brother die, the survivors are to keep 
mourning for him during a whole year; and so on in propor- 
tion for the other brothers. Amongst them women make their 
advances to the men. 

The Malibéris are divided into three classes. If a person of 
the highest class cohabit with one of the lowest, he is not 
allowed to eat until he has bathed, and if he should so eat, he is 
sold by the governor to the people of the lowest class, and is 
made a slave ; unless he manages to escape to some place where 
he is not recognized. In the same manner, a person of the 
lowest class cannot cook for one of the highest; and if the latter 
eats food from the hands of the former, he is degraded from his 
class. 
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CXV. 


CHAHAR GULZAR SHUJA’TY 


OF 


HARY CHARAN DAS. 


Tue author of this work is Hari Charan Das, son of Udai Rai, 
son of Mukund Rai, son of Ségar Mal, late chaudhari and 
kaningo of the pargana of Mirat, in the province of Dehli. He 
tells us that he was in the employment of Nawdb Kasim *Ali 
Khén ; and in the first year of the reign of "Alamgir II., he 
accompanied the Nawab and his daughter, Najbu-n Nis& Khanam, 
alias Bibi Khénam, wife of the late Naw4b, Najmu-d daula 
Is’hak Kh&n, when they proceeded to Oudh,-to have an inter- 
view with Nawéb Mirz& ’Ali Kh4n Iftikh4ru-d daula and Salar 
Jang Khaén-khaéndén, the brothers of the deceased Nawab, and 
sons of Nawab Mu’tamadu-d daula Is’hak Khan. 

Kasim ’Ali Khan, immediately after his arrival at Faizabéd, 
departed this world, and the death of that nobleman was a heavy 
blow to all his relations and friends. The compiler, after this 
lamentable event, was, however, kindly retained in the service of 
the daughter of the deceased Naw&éb and his sons Shafik ’Ali 
Khan and Ak& ’Ali Khan. Shafik ’Al{ Khan, the elder brother, 
was much affected by the death of his father, and survived him 
ouly a few years. He was succeeded by his son, Husain ‘Ali 
Khé&n, who, having the same favourable regard which his father 
had towards the compiler, permitted him, through the recom- 
mendation of Najbu-n Nis& Begam, to continue to receive his 
allowance. 


Although the family of the deceased Naw4b was so kindly 
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disposed towards him, yet, on account of some events which he 
promises to detail, a considerable change took place in his circum- 
stances, and he was not so comfortably situated as before. 
Having no employment which could occupy his attention, and 
not wishing to waste his time in idleness, he devoted himself to 
the study of histories and biographical accounts of the ancient 
Kings. In this agreeable pursuit he was liberally assisted by 
Ibrahim ’Ali Kh&n, aias Mirz& Khairéti, son of Hikmat-ma’4b 
Khan, physician to the Emperor Ahmad Shéh. This learned man 
was a near relation of the deceased Naw&b Késim ’Ali Khan, and 
had come with him to Faizab4d. He was one of the greatest 
scholars of the time, and had a tolerable knowledge of mathe- 
matics and other sciences. He had collected a large number of 
historical and other works, and spent a great part of his time in 
their study. Being acquainted with the circumstances and tastes 
of the compiler, he kindly lent him several works on history, 
such as Firishta, Habtbu-s Siyar, Mir-at-i ’A'lam, Khuldsatu-l 
Akhbaérdt, and others. But not satiated with the perusal of these 
books, the compiler also carefully went through the Shdh-nama, 
Rajavalt, Ramdyana, Mahabharat, Bhagavat, Faizi’s translation 
of the Jog Bashist from the Sanskrit into Persian, which he 
had in his own possession, besides other works which he borrowed 
from his friends. 

Having by these means obtained an acquaintance with the 
history of ancient times, he wished to compile a work which 
might embrace an account of the Raéjas, Kings, and Nobles of 
past ages, according to the information derived from the books 
above enumerated. He also designed to continue his work up to 
the 1199th year of the Hijra era (1785 a.p.), to produce a his- 
tory of contemporary Kings and Amirs, and of those noblemen 
in whose employment he had been, noticing at the same time all 
the facts of historical importance which occurred under his own 
observation during his long life of eighty years. To this he also 
intended to add a sketch of his own and of his ancestors’ lives, 
that he might leave a memorial to posterity. 
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From the time that the writer came to Oudh, some allowance 
for his maintenance was made by Nawéb Shujau-d daula, through 
the recommendation of Bib{ Khénam and Shafik ’Ali Kh&én, 
and he continued to receive it for seventeen years, that is, up to 
1184 a.u. (1770 a.p.), when it was stopped by Bent Bahadur, on 
account of some misunderstanding which arose between him and 
Bibi Khanam. This involved the writer in great pecuniary distress, 
but after a few years, when Ben{ Bahadur became blind, and 
was deprived of his authority, an order was passed for restoring 
the payments which had been withheld. Although this was 
effected through the favour of Bibi Kh4nam, in whose immediate 
employment he was, yet he considered it his duty to make 
some return for the obligations which he was under to Naw&b 
Shujé’u-d daula; and ‘as that nobleman took great delight in 
gardens and orchards, and as every chapter of this work gives no 
less pleasure to the mind than a walk through the parterres of a 
garden, the compiler thought it proper to dedicate it to him, and 
gave it therefore the title of Chahdr Gulzdér Shuj@t, ‘The Four 
Rose Gardens of Shuja’.” 

The work is nevertheless divided into five Books, fancifully 
styled Chamans, or ‘“‘parterres,” an apparent inconsistency de- 
rived from the fact that four is a favourite number, especially 
with respect to gardens, which, being generally square after the 
Oriental fashion, are divided into four even portions, by two 
transverse roads. 

[The preceding account of the work was taken by Sir H. M. 
Elliot from the author's Preface. The writer is very communi- 
cative in other parts of his work as to his family and pecuniary 
matters, and he frequently enters into long details about them 
and his employments. He lived to the age of eighty, and had 
seen many of the events which he describes, so that his work is 
of value, though it is somewhat discursive. The Extracts all 
relate to modern times. They were translated for Sir H. M. 
Elliot by munshts, and have been corrected in his handwriting. | 
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CONTENTS, 


Book I. History of Brahma, Mahes, etc.—II. Account of the 
Sati Yuga—III. The Treta Yuga and the Avatérs—IV. The 
Dwapara—V. The Kali Yuga: this book is divided into two 
parts. 

Part I.—The Ra&jas of Dehli, now called Shéh-Jahdénabad, 
from the beginning of the Kali Yuga, or the reign of Raja 
Judhishtar, in whose time the great war took place, up to the first 
irruption of the Muhammadans, as taken from the Rdjdvali and 
Faizi’s translation of the Mahdbhérata from Hindi into Persian. 

Part II.—History of the Muhammadans according to the 
most authentic works, and the author’s own observation during a 
long life, from the establishment of their power in India to this 
the eightieth year of his age, and the 1198th of the Muham- 
madan era, corresponding with the twenty-fifth of Shéh ’Alam’s 
reign. 

Part I.—Sec. i. Commences from Raja Judhishtar. Thirty 
Rajas of this line ruled during a period of 1739 years 3 months 
and 16 days. The following are their names * *.—ii. Raja 
Bisarwé aud * * his successors, fourteen in number, reigned 500 
years 2 months and 23 days.—iii. Raja Bir Bahd and * * his 
successors, sixteen in number, reigned 430 years 5 months.—iv. 
Raja Dihandar and * * his successors, nine in number, reigned 
309 years 11 months and 27 days.—v. Raja Sakot.—vi. Raja 
Bikram4jit.—vii. Samundarpél ; Jundpal, son of Samundarpal ; 
Neipal, son of Jundpal ; Desp4l, son of Neipal; Nar Singh Pal, 
son of Despal; Sabhpal, son of Nar Singh Pal; Lakhpal, son of 
Sabhpal ; Gobindpal, son of Lakhpal ; Sarbpal, son of Gobindpal ; 
Balipal, son of Sarbpal ; Mehrp4l, son of Balipal ; Harpél, son of 
Mehrpél ; Bhimpal, son of Harp4l ; Madanpal, son of Bhimpal ; 
Karmpal, son of Madanp4l; Bikrampal, son of Karmpél. The 
reigns of these sixteen princes make up a period of 685 years 5 
months and 20 days.—viii. Raja Tilok Chand ; Bikram Chand, 
son of Tilok Chand ; Kartik Chand, son of Bikram Chand; Ram 
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Chand, son of Kartik Chand; Adhar Chand, son of R4m Chand; 
Kaly4n Chand, son of Adhar Chand; Bhim Chand, son of Kalyén~ 
Chand; Girah Chand, son of Bhim Chand; Gobind Chand, 
son of Girah Chand; Rani Premvati, wife of Gobind Chand. 
These ten princes ruled during a period of 119 years 11 months 
and 9 days.—ix. Har Prem. Four Réjas of this family reigned 
during 49 years 11 months and 20 days.—Gobind Chand, son of 
Har Prem; Gopal Prem, son of Gobind Chand; Mahé Patr, 
son of Gop4l Prem.—x. Dahi Sen; Baléwal Sen, son of Dahi 
Sen; Kesha Sen, son of Balawal Sen; Madhu Sen, son of 
Keshii Sen; Sur Sen, son of Madhi Sen; Bhim Sen, son of Str 
Sen; Kanak Sen, son of Bhim Sen; Hari Sen, son of Kanak 
Sen; Ghan Sen, son of Hari Sen; Nardin Sen, son of Ghan 
Sen; Lakhman Sen, son of N&rdin Sen; Madr Sen, son of 
Lakhman Sen.—xi. Raja Dip Singh. Six Rajas of this family 
ruled during 107 years and 7 months: Rén Singh, son of Dip 
Singh ; Raj Singh, son of Ran Singh; Chatar Singh, son of 
Raj Singh; Nar Singh, son of Chatar Singh ; Jiwan Singh, son 
of Nar Singh.—xii. Raja Pithauré. Of this line five princes 
filled the throne during 80 years 6 months and 10 days: Rai 
Abhai Mal, son of Réi Pithauré; Durjan Mal, son of Abhai 
Mal; Udai Mal, son of Durjan Mal; Réi Vijai Mal, son of 
Udai Mal. | 

Part II.—History of the Muhammadan Emperors, from the 
reion of Shahdbu-d din Ghori, who first ruled in Hindustan, to 
the thirteenth year of Sh4h ’"Alam’s reign, a.u. 1187 (1773 a.p.), 
a period of 635 years. This part is divided into nine Sections. 
[‘The author continues his list of contents in great detail. ] 


EXTRACTS, 


Khandt Rdo, son of Maihadr Rao, Mahratta, killed by Siraj Mal 
Jat ; and A'ppdji Mahratta by the Rathor Rdjpits. 


In 1160 a.u. (1747 a.v.) Appaji, Malhar Rao, and other Mah- 
rattas, having collected a large force from Malwa and Gujarat, 
poured like a torrent upon Dig and Kumbher, then held by Siraj 
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Mal Jat. They laid siege to those forts, and devastated the 
country. The war continued for several months, and ended in 
the death of Khandi R&o, who was killed in an action with 
Suraj Mal. 

After the death of this chief, the Mahrattas, finding them- 
selves unable to stand against the Jats, turned their arms towards 
the country of Raja Bakht Singh and other Rathor chiefs, and 
demanded a contribution from the R&ja, who, immediately on 
receiving the message, assembled a council of war, and thus 
resolutely addressed all his chiefs: ‘‘ Alas ! how deplorable is the 
condition of Rajputs, that a mean and contemptible tribe from 
the Dakhin demands tribute from them ! Where are those Rajputs 
gone whe were so brave, that only ten of them could oppose a 
thousand of the enemy, and who once with the edge of their 
sword not only punished the rebels who occupied the most 
secure and impenetrable valleys of Kabul, but drove them out 
and became masters of their strongholds? While the Rajputs 
occupied the road between K4bul and India, no power could force 
its way into this country from that direction, nor did any people 
there dare to disturb the peace of the subjects or rise in re- 
bellion against the throne. Surely, the blood of true Rajputs 
is altogether extinct.” He uttered many such inflammatory 
sentences before the assembly, and a Rajput, roused by his speech, 
broke silence and said, ‘“‘The Rajputs of this time possess more 
courage than those of former ages; but the Raéjas of the present | 
time are not so brave or so judicious in command as they were of 
old.” ‘Of course,” replied the Raja, “if the soldiers of an army 
be cowards, blame is thrown upon the weakness and inability of 
its leader.” 

In short, after a long discussion, the Raéjpdt rose up with six 
other persons, two of whom were his sons, two his nephews, and 
two his friends. They all mounted their horses, and spurring 
them on, proceeded direct to Appaji’s camp, which was at the 
distance of thirty kos from that of Raja Bakht Singh. They 
alighted from their horses, and at once entered the tent of Appajf, 
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turning a deaf ear to the guards who stood at the door and tried 
to prevent them from going in. The chief of these brave Rajputs, 
dauntlessly approaching the Mahratta chief, sat close to his 
cushion, and freely entered into a conversation with him. He 
asked him, in the name of his Raja, what he meant by coming 
into this territory, and demanding contribution from the Rathor 
chief. ‘* I came here,” replied Appaji, ‘‘ by the force of my arms, 
and I demand the tribute by right of might. If God pleases, 
I will penetrate in a few days to the very palaces of your Raja.” 
‘No, no,” said the Rajput, “ you must not be too sure of your 
bravery and power. God has made other men stronger than 
you.” 

On hearing these words, AppAji’s indignation knew ne bounds, 
and at once breaking out into passion, he began to abuse him and the 
Raja. The Rajput could not restrain himself, and, inflamed with 
anger, drew out his dagger, and stabbing the Mahratta chief, put 
an end to his existence with one blow. Having severed his head 
from his body, he made off with it, and took it to Raja Bakht 
Singh, while his other companions engaged with. the Mahrattas, 
who, with loud shouts, ran towards them, to avenge the death 
of their chief. Three of these Réjpits were slain, and three, 
though much wounded, escaped from the hands of the enemy. 
After the death of Appdji, the Mahrattas were obliged to decamp, 
and return to their country. 


Death of ’ Aliwardt Khan, Nazim of Bengal. 

’Aliwardi Khan, the Governor of Bengal, Maksidabad and 
Patna, having no son, and seeing that his end was fast approach- 
ing, appointed his daughter’s son as his successor, and enjoined 
on him the observance of two precepts. First, that he should 
never enter into hostilities with the English. Secondly, that 
he should never exalt Ja’far Ali Khan to any great rank, or 
entrust him with such power as to involve himself in difficulty, 
in case of his revolt. 

Siraju-d daula, however, soon forgot these precepts, and when, 
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after the death of ’Aliwardi Khan, he succeeded to power, he 
took Ja’far ’Ali Khén into his favour, and conferred on him a 
jagtr, to which he also attached a troop of horse and foot, and 
placed his whole army under his command. The English at 
Calcutta punctually paid their annual tribute, according to the 
fixed rate. But Sirdju-d daula, through his covetousness and 
pride of power, demanded an increase of tribute from them, and 
became openly hostile towards them. Actuated by his vanity 
and presumption, he suddenly attacked them in Calcutta, and 
having plundered their property and cash, put several of their 
officers to death, and returned to Murshiddbad. 

As the English had taken no heed of his movements, they 
could not oppose him at the time with success; but afterwards 
they collected a large army, and marched boldly towards 
Murshidabad. They also brought over Ja’far “Ali Khan to their 
interest, upon the promise of making over the province of Bengal 
to him. When their army reached within one or two marches 
from Murshidébad, Siraju-d daula advanced to oppose them. 
Jafar ’Ali Khan, who had the command of all his forces, wished 
to capture and surrender him to the English without any battle 
being fought; but Sir4ju-d daula soon became acquainted with his 
intentions, and seeing himself in a helpless situation, secretly 
embarked alone in a boat and fled. 

After his flight the English assigned the province of Bengal to 
Ja’far ’Ali Khan, who established his rule there, and appointed 
his deputies in all its districts. All the property of Sirdju-d 
daula was taken and divided between him and the English. 
When Sirdju-d daula had gone thirty kos from Murshidabéd, he 
stopped for a while, and ordered his servant to land in the jungle, 
and try to get some fire for his Aukka. Accordingly the servant 
disembarked, and seeing the cottage of a darwesh, he approached — 
if, and asked the occupant for some fire. 

It is said that the darwesh had been a servant of Sirdju-d 
daula, and, being ignominiously turned out by him for some fault, 
he had become a fakir, and taken up his abode in this jungle. When 
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he saw the servant of Sirdju-d daula, with a chillam in his hand 
studded with gems, he instantly recognized him, and asked him 
how he happened to be there. The servant, who was a simpleton, 
discovered the whole matter to him; and the darwesh, quietly 
leaving him there, went with all speed to the governor of the 
neighbouring town, and informed him of Sirdju-d daula’s 
arrival. As orders for capturing the Naw&b had been issued by 
Jafar "Ali Khan and the English, and the governor had received 
them on the same day, he immediately embarked on a boat, and, 
having seized the Nawab, sent him under the custody of some 
trusty servants to Ja’far ’Ali Khan, who put him to death in 
A.H. 1160 (1747 a.p.). 

Having so far gratified his ambition, Ja’far Ali Kh4n with a 
settled mind devoted his attention to the management of Bengal, 
and. took possession of all the wealth and royal equipage of 
Sirdju-d daula, who had involved himself in this danger by not 
observing the wise advice of his grandfather, 


Safdar Jang and Straj Mal Jat. 


When Safdar Jang was appointed chief minister by Ahmad 
Shah, the districts which, according to the established custom, 
comprised the jdgir of a minister, were also granted to him. 
Faridabad, which is twelve kos distance from Shah-Jahanébéd, 
had been formerly a part of this sdgir ; but since the time of 
the late minister, I’timAdu-d daula, Balram, a near relation of 
Suraj Mal Jat, having put the officers of the minister to death, 
had made himself master of this district, and gave him only 
what he liked out of its revenues. The magnanimous spirit of 
Safdar Jang could not brook this usage, and he demanded in strong 
terms the surrender of the district by Suraj Mal Jat and Balram ; 
"put they still retained it, and answered him evasively. 

At last, in a.w. 1160 (1747 a.p.), he marched to Dehli to 
punish them for their delay, and soon recovered Faridabad from 
Balram. Having pitched his tents there, he also demanded that 
Suraj Mal should resign all the places which belonged to the 
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Emperor; but the J&t chief, on receiving this demand, began to 
fortify his posts of Dig, Kumbher and other places with strong 
garrisons, guns, and all the munitions of war, and having pre- 
pared himself for an engagement, addressed the minister some- 
times with promises of surrender and sometimes with threats of 
vengeance, 


Fight between Kaim Khan and Sa’du-llah Khan. 


In 1162 a.u. (1749 a.p.), when Safdar Jang was endeavouring 
to recover possession of the districts which belonged to the 
Emperor, a misunderstanding arose between Kaéim Khan, etc., 
the sons of Muhammad Bangash Afch&n, and Sa’du-llah Khan 
and other sons of °Ali Muhammad Khan Rohilla; and the two 
parties, the Afghans and the Rohillas, went so far in their 
animosity towards each other that they both had recourse to 
arms. Many battles took place between them, and at last the 
contest ended in the destruction of Kéim Khan, the eldest son of 
Muhammad Khaén Bangash. The Afghans, after the death of 
their chief, took to flight ; and the Rohillas returned victorious to 
their homes. 

When the news of K&éim Khan’s death became known, Safdar 
Jang left the matter with Siraj Mal Jat unsettled, and immediately 
came to Dehli. With the permission of the Emperor, he soon 
— marched to Farrukhdbad, the residence of Kéim Khén, and con- 
fiscated all the property of the Afghans, leaving only a few 
villages sufficient for the maintenance of Ahmad Khan and the 
other sons and relatives of Muhammad Khan. He placed the 
estates of the Afghans under the management of Raja Nuwul 
R&i, who acted as the Nawab’s deputy in the governorship of the 
province of Oudh and Allah4bad, and himself returned to Dehli. 


Jafar ’Alt Khan and Kdsim ’ Al Khan. 


Jafar "Ali Khaén, who had joined with the English, put 
Siréju-d daula, his sister's son, who governed Murshidabad, to 
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death, and himself became governor of the province. Kasim 
"Ali Khan, who was one of his near relations, acquired great 
strength, and collected a large force on the strength of his con- 
nexion with the governor. Miran, son of Jafar ’Ali Khan, 
‘ became deputy of his father, and, having assembled a large army, 
engaged in managing the affairs of the provinces. He resolved 
on punishing Khadim Husain Khan, governor of Piraniya, who 
refused submission to Jafar Ali Khan. Having marched from 
Maksiid&béd, he reached the banks of the river which flows on 
the other side of Puraniya, and pitched his tents there. After a 
bridge of boats was made, Miran deterrnined to cross the river 
next morning, and make a sudden attack upon Khddim Husain 
Khén. As he had collected a very large army, and was himself 
exceedingly bold and enterprising, Khadim Husain Khan was 
greatly alarmed, and prepared to escape during the night, leaving 
the city of Puraniya to the invader. But, accidentally, about the 
middle of the night, Miran, who was sleeping in his tent, was 
struck dead by lightning. When his army was left without a 
leader, many fled away for fear of Khédim Husain Khan, and 
the rest, with the camp, returned to Ja’far ’Ali Khan at Mur- 
shidabad. It is said that Miran was very generous. One day 
[having had no occasion to bestow alms] he said, ‘Some evil is 
about to befall me,” and the same night he was struck by lightning 
and died. 

Jafar ’Ali Khan, after Miran’s death, became weak and em- 
barrassed. Kasim *Ali Khan, his son-in-law, who through his 
kindness had been enabled to obtain power, and collect an army, 
joined with the English, and having invited them from Calcutta, 
took Ja’far "Ali Khan prisoner. The English made Kasim ’Ali 
I<han governor of Bengal and ’Azimabad Patna, instead of 
Jafar “Ali Khan in 1170 a.u. 


Shah ’A'lam proceeds against Kalinjar. 
His Majesty, the asylum of the world, Shah ’Alam Baédshéh, 
having subdued the Deputy Subadar of the province of “Azimabad, 
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and taken a contribution from him, returned to the province of 
Oudh, which belonged to Naw4b Shujé’u-d daula. The Nawadb 
advanced to receive him with honour. The Emperor, accompanied 
by him, went towards Jh&ns{ and the fort of Kélinjar, which 
were very strong places, and in the possession of the Bundela 
Rajas and Mahrattas. Shujé‘u-d daula with his army went as 
far as Mahobé, which is near the fort of Kélinjar, and overran 
the country. The Raja of Ka4linjar was obliged to pay him a 
contribution and also to promise an annual tribute. 

The districts of JhAnsi, Kélpi, etc., which belonged to the 
Bundelas and others, were after many battles and struggles taken 
from them, and annexed to the dominions of the Emperor and 
Nawa&b Shujé’u-d daula. * * Afterwards they crossed the Ganges, 
and proceeded to Mahdi-ghat, where they encamped in 1177 a.n. 
(1763 a.D.). 


Kasim ’Alt Khan invites Shah ’A'lam and Nawdb Shuja’u-d 
daula to ’Azimabdd, and a battle is fought with the English. 


When Kasim *Ali Khan, Governor of the province of Bengal, 
Maksuddbad and “Azimaébéd Patna, having fled from the English, 
reached the vicinity of Benares, which belonged to Shuja'u-d 
daula, Shah ’Alam and the Nawéb were encamped on the banks 
of the Jumna, at the ghd¢ of Bibipir, within the boundary of 
Karra, to settle terms about the fort of Kaélinjar, and corre- 
spondence was going on about the matter with Raja Hindupat. 
At that place a petition was received by the Emperor and a letter 
by the Nawab from Kasim ’Ali Khan, soliciting an interview, and 
requesting assistance, with promises of remuneration. Satis- 
factory replies were sent on the part of the Emperor and the 
Nawab. Kasim °Ali Khan therefore left Benares, and when he 
arrived at the ghdt of Bibipir, pitched his tents near the royal 
camp. 

After an interview with the Emperor and Naw&b Shuja‘u-d 
daula, he presented them with a large donation in cash, valuables 
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and curiosities, and derived encouragement and consolation from 
them. But as in those days a question was under dispute with 
Raja Hinddpat, the Emperor and the Naw4b could not attend to 
any other matter till that was settled. Kd&sim °Ali Khan, seeing 
that the Raja would not come to amicable terms, and that the 
Emperor and the Naw&b could not go to ’AzimAbdd and Bengal 
until the dispute was adjusted, offered his mediation, and after an 
interview with the Raja, settled the question. A part of the 
contribution money, which the Raja had become liable to pay, 
was realized, and for the remainder Kasim "Alf Khdn became 
surety. After this, he eutreated the Emperor and the Nawab for 
assistance, and represented his desperate circumstances to them. 
He also promised to pay monthly all the expenses of their armies, 
till such time as he might obtain victory over the English, and 
reinstate himself in the provinces of Bengal and ’Azimabad. 

Though some say that the Emperor did not wish to engage 
in hostilities, nevertheless it was at last determined that the 
provinces of Bengal and ’Azim&béd should be taken from the 
English and given to Kasim “Ali Khan, and also that the 
English should be punished. Accordingly, on the Ist of Zi-l 
ka’da, 1178 a.n. (20th April, 1765 a.p.),! the Emperor, Shuja’u-d 
daula Waziru-] Mamalik and K4sim ’Ali Khan marched towards 
"Azimabéd, as far as Benares. The English who were at ’Azim- 
&bad Patna trembled like an aspen at the fear of His Majesty 
Shah "Alam Badshéh and Naw&b Shujé‘u-d daula, and they sent 
petitions to tliem, soliciting forgiveness for their conduct. They 
deputed Shitéb Rai on their part, promising to give up ’Azim- 
&bad, pay whatever might be demanded as a contribution, and 
obey any orders that might be given, praying also that the Em- 
peror and the Nawéb would return from Benares without attack- 
ing them. 

The request of the English was not acceded to, Shitéb Rai was 
turned out of the camp, and the royal army marched on from 
Benares, The English, being informed of this, left the city of 
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Patna, and having assembled at Bach Pahari, six kos from that 
city, on the road to Benares, fixed their batteries there. Rely- 
ing upon destiny, they resolved to offer opposition, and prepared 
to fight. | 

The Emperor and the Naw&b, having marched from Benares, 
proceeded by rapid marches, like an arrow shot from a bow, and 
encamped at five kos from Bach Pahéri. The action commenced 
with the shooting of arrows and firing of muskets, and it continued 
for two days. The third day the brave and bold warriors of 
Shuja’u-d daula’s army, making a vigorous attack, advanced their 
batteries close to Pahdri, and engaged with the English, who also 
spared no effort in resistance, and exerted themselves to fight. 

The whole day the warriors of both sides stood firm fighting 
in the field. At the close of the day, when the sun approached 
the horizon, the brave soldiers of both parties ceased to combat, 
and the batteries remained fixed in their first positions. But 
Shuja’u-d daula, by the advice of some ignorant and inex- 
perienced men who were with him, recalled the warriors of his 
army from Pahari to his own tents. Although Shujé’ Kuli 
Kh&n and others who were at the batteries remonstrated with 
him, and remarked that to remove them from their position would 
be highly inexpedient, because they had been fixed there with 
great difficulty and pains, and in case of retreat it would be very 
- difficult to regain the position, yet the Nawab would not listen to 
them, and having recalled the soldiers from Pahari, ordered the 
batteries to be fixed near his camp. 

The English, considering this a favour of God, occupied the 
position where the batteries of the enemy had been. The next 
day the Nawab could not drive the English from it. In these 
same days, the wet season commenced, and rain began to fall. 
The place where the tents of the Emperor and Shujé’u-d daula 
were pitched being low, and water having collected there, it was 
considered unfit for the camp, and His Majesty and the NawAb. 
retreated to Baksar, which is thirty kos east of Benares. When 
the rains were over, in consequence of the war having been pro- 
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longed for several months, and the collection of the revenues 
from the provinces which belonged to Shujé’u-d daula having been 
delayed on account of the expedition, and as the army which was 
newly enlisted by the Emperor and the Nawab for this war with 
the English, as well as the veteran troops, began to demand their 
pay, the Emperor and the Nawdb asked Kasim °Ali Khan for 
the money which he had promised for the expenses of the 
army. But he evaded payment by frivolous excuses. As the 
demand for arrears created a mutinous spirit in the army, and as 
Kadsim ’Ali Khan, notwithstanding that he was importuned and 
entreated to pay the money, would not come to a right under- 
standing, but resorted to unfair and dishonest expedients, the 
Emperor and the Nawab took harsh measures against him, and 
having called him from his tent, put him under the custody of a 
guard. Whatever property of his they could lay their hands on, 
such as elephants and horses, they sold, and paid the army from 
the proceeds. 

When the rainy season was over, the English, having marched 
from *Azimabéd, pitched their tents near Baksar, opposite the 
Emperor's and the Nawdb’s camp, at a distance of five or six kos. 
Lines of intrenchment were prepared on either side, and the 
action commenced with guns and muskets. As Naw&b Shuja’u-d 
daula had heavy artillery with him, the English army could 
not stand against it, and they at last prepared to engage in 
close combat. When recourse was had to this kind of warfare, 
both parties stood their ground firmly, and the warriors of both 
sides, expertly using their swords, bows and arrows, destroyed 
their opponents, and increased the business in the market of the 
angel of death. The brave and intrepid warriors of Nawab 
Shujé'u-d daula’s army, having overcome the enemy, fell upon 
his camp, and stretched out their hands to plunder, They put 
a great number of them to the sword, and beat the drums of 
triumph and conquest. The Nawab ordered his soldiers not to let 
any one escape alive. The army of Shujé’u-d daula surrounded 
the enemy on all sides, and the English, having no way left for 
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flight, collected at one spot, and having resolved to die, made a 
very desperate attack upon their opponents. Shuja’ Kuli Khan, 
alias ’¥si, who was a slave of the Nawéb, and had 4000 horse 
under his command, observed the furious attack of the English, 
and cried out to his soldiers, ‘Friends! it was for such a day as 
this that you put on those arms. Form a compact body, and at 
once charge the enemy, and put them to the sword.” His 
followers seemed ready to obey the command. They read the 
fatiha, and lifted up their hands in prayer. ’Ysé, thinking that 
they would follow him, galloped his horse towards the English 
front, but only five horsemen out of four thousand followed him. 
Of those cowards who remained behind, some took to flight, and 
others stood idle on their ground. ’Ys& with his drawn sword | 
furiously attacked the enemy like a Rustam. He killed many, 
and after astonishing feats of valour, drank the cup of martyr- 
dom. Having shown his loyalty, he met with the mercy 
of God. . 

When Shujé’ Kuli Khan, alias Ys, was slain, all his cavalry 
at once took to flight, and caused great confusion in the army of , 
Nawab Shujé’u-d daula. The English, being informed of this, 
with great impetuosity attacked the division of Radja Seni 
Bahadur, the deputy of the Naw&b. The Raja, who had never 
been in action, could not stand his ground, and fled without at- 
tempting to fight. As he commanded several thousands, both 
of horse and foot, his flight caused the defeat of the armies 
of the Emperor and the Nawéib. The English took possession of 
the intrenchments of the fugitives. Although the Nawab tried 
much to rally them, and cried out (in the words of Sa’di), “ Ye 
brave men, exert yourselves to fight, and do not put on the 
clothes of women,” yet none returned, all sought safety in flight. 

When the Nawdb and the Emperor's forces fled, the English 
fell upon their camps, and began to plunder them. The Nawab 
hastened in confusion towards Benares, and halted when he arrived 
there. The English took possession of his tents, guns and other 
property. The Emperor also fled to Benares. The Nawab, after 
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some days, hastened to AlléhabAd, and stayed there three months 
collecting a large army. 

The English, in the mean time, laid siege to Chunar. Sidi 
Muhammad Bashir KhA4n, the Governor, offered opposition, and, 
opening his artillery from the ramparts, fought very bravely. But 
when several days had passed, and nobody came to reinforce him 
(for the fort was near Benares, and the Naw4b was at Allah- 
&bad), he was obliged to capitulate, and leave the fort in their 
possession. He was allowed to go to Nawab Shujé’u-d daula at 
Alléhabéd. The English made an alliance with Shah ‘Alam, 
who was at Benares, and marched with him from that place to 
Jaunpur. The Nawdb moved towards the same place at the head 
of a large army, with the intention of hazarding a battle. 

Both parties encamped near Jaunpur, at the distance of two 
or three kos from each other, and skirmishes took place between 
them. Two or three English officers fell into the hands of the 
Mughals of the Nawéb’s army, and this obliged the English to 
propose terms of peace through the Mughal chiefs, who at their 
request advised the Nawab to accept the terms. Beni Bahadur, 
and some other short-sighted and ignorant people dissuaded him 
from liberating the English officers, and he would not agree to 
peace. This created enmity and disaffection in the minds of the 
Mughal chiefs against the Nawab, and they accordingly entered 
into an understanding with the English, that if they delivered 
the Nawaéb into the hands of the English on the day of battle, 
they should be rewarded with appointments in the provinces. 
The Nawab, being apprised of this, was greatly alarmed, because 
the Mughals were the most powerful body in his army. When 
the armies prepared to engage, the Mughals stood aloof, and as 
the Nawéb’s affairs were reduced to a desperate condition, and a 
battle could not be hazarded, he broke up his camp near Jaunpur, 
and retreated towards Lucknow. 

When he reached that place, Simri! G4rdi, who was at the 
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head of ten or twelve thousand Gardi Telinga! soldiers; Gusdin 
Anup Gir, who commanded several thousand horse; and ’Ali 
Beg Kh&n, Shitaéb Jang, and Ach& Bakir, who, though 
Mughals, had not joined with the insurgents, hastened to meet 
the Nawab. Najaf Kh4én, Muhammad ’Ali Khan, Agh& Rahim 
and other Mughal chiefs, went over to the English, and the rest 
of the army filed. 

On the 9th of Sha’bén, a.u. 1178 (1 Feb. 1765), the Nawaéb 
with his whole family, and all the property which he could collect, 
marched from Lucknow towards Bareilly, which belonged to Hafiz 
Rahmat Rohilla, On leaving Lucknow, the Nawdb encamped at 
bdoli (well), near Rustam-nagar. 

Nawéb Shujé’u-d daula, having reached Bareilly, which formed 
the fa’hikd of H&fiz Rahmat Rohilla, left his family there with 
Simri Gardi, who was at the head of several thousand horse and 
foot soldiers. He himself proceeded to Garh Muktesar, which is 
situated on the banks of the Ganges, thirty kos from Shéh- 
Jahan4bad. He met there the chiefs of the Mahratta army, and 
made an alliance with them. Having returned thence, he came to 
Farrukhdébaéd. Guséin Anup Gir, who was a great general and 
one of the oldest servants of the Nawab, quarrelled with him 
while encamped on the banks of the Ganges near Garh Muktesar, 
on account of the pay of his regiments, and having deserted him, 
went over to Jawahir Singh, son of Suraj Mal Jat. 

When Nawéb Shujaé’u-d daula arrived at Farrukhabad, he 
requested Ahmad Khan and Muhammad Khan Bangash, Hafiz 
Rahmat, Dindi Khén, Najib Khan, and other Rohilla and 
Afehan chiefs, to lend him their aid; but through fear of the 
English they all refused to accompany him. Ghaziu-d din Khan 
"I[m4du-l Mulk, who was in those days with Ahmad Khan at 
Farruakhdbad, accompanied Shujé‘u-d daula from Farrukhabéd to 
the Mahrattas at Kora. The Mahrattas went with them to 
the ferry of J&jmau, on the banks of the Ganges. The English 
left AllAh&bdd, and came to the same place, when Nawab Shujé'u-d 
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daula, Ghaziu-d din Khan and the Mahrattas resolved to oppose 
them. 

After an obstinate battle, the army of the Mahrattas took to 
flight, and having plundered on their way the city of Kora, 
arrived at Kalpi. Ghaéziu-d din, with a few men, fled to Farrukh- 
&bad. Shujé’u-d daula, disappointed in obtaining help and 
assistance in every quarter, determined to venture alone to the 
English, and make peace with them, rather than wander from 
place to place in a state of embarrassment. He accordingly came 
unattended to Jajmau, where the English had encamped. When 
he approached the camp, and the English were informed of his 
coming, their chiefs, who were very polite and affable, immediately 
came out of their tents, and proceeded on foot to meet him. They 
showed him great hospitality and respect, and, accompanying him 
to their tents with due honour, promised to restore to him the 
provinces which had been in his possession, and told him that he 
was at liberty to place his family wherever he liked. The Nawab, 
having taken his leave from the English, pitched his tents at the 
distance of four kos from theirs. He summoned his family from 
Bareilly, and sent them to Lucknow. 

Simru, commander of the Gardi regiment, who was now. in 
the service and in charge of the family of the Nawéb, had been 
formerly in the employ of the English; and, taking some offence 
at them, had entered the service of K4sim ’Ali Khan, Governor 
of Bengal, and when the Khan was ruined, had entered at Baksar 
into the service of Nawab Shuja‘u-d daula. As peace was now 
made, the English demanded his surrender by the Nawdb ; but 
the Nawab, respecting his bravery and courage, did not consider 
it proper to comply, but dismissed Simrad from his service. 
Simréi, who was coming with the family of the Nawéb from 
Bareilly to Lucknow, learnt the news of his dismissal on the way. 
On this he petitioned for the arrears of his pay, and resolved to 
take severe measures in the event of refusal. The Nawab Begam, 
mother of Nawab Shujé‘u-d daula, and Beni Bah&édur, paid him 
what was due to him near Shéhabad, and then dismissed him. 
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Having received his pay, he went to Jawahir Singh Jat at Dig 
and Kumbher. The family of the Naw4b, with the Khanam 
Sahiba and others, arrived at the ddo/i (well), near Lucknow, on 
the 9th Muharram, a.u. 1179 (28 June, 1765 a.p.), and pitched 
their tents there. 

As by this time the Nawéb, in company with the English, had 
reached Phiphamau, near Alléhébad; his family followed him to 
the same place. * * But the English intimated to him that he 
should leave the ladies of his family at Faiz4bad, and himself 
accompany them to Maksidabdéd, where their chief resided. The 
Nawab acted according to their request, and, having embarked in 
a boat, accompanied them to that city by water, with only a few 
attendants. When an interview took place between the English 
aud the Naw&b on the way between ’Azim&bad and Maksid- 
&bad, they showed him great hospitality and kindness, and wrote 
him a letter, in which they restored to him both the provinces 
which had been in his possession, They took from him the 
district of All&h&bad, with several other mahdis, the annual 
revenue of which amounted altogether to twelve /acs of rupees, 
and also the district of Kora, and they gave these places to Shah 
*Xlam Bédsh&h. They also promised to pay the Emperor 
annually a sum of fifty /acs of rupees on account of the provinces 
of Bengal and ’Azimabdéd, and having placed their officers in the 
fort of Allahabad, they erected a factory there. From the 13th of 
Rabi’u-! awwal, a.H. 1179, the Nawab’s rule was again established 
in the provinces of Oudh and All&éhabad.! The Emperor took 
up his residence in Sultan Khusrd’s garden at Allahabad. The 
English garrisoned the fort of Allaéh4bdd, and erected a factory 
in Benares. Mr. Hooper was appointed Resident at the Court 
of the Nawab. 


The English. 
How can I sufficiently extol the courage, generosity, and justice 
of the English? In bravery Rustam cannot be compared to 
1 [Allahabad was not restored, but, as stated above, was given to the Emperor. | 
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them, because, with only 10,000 foot soldiers, they marched from 
Maksddabad to "Azim4bad, fighting against the army of K4sim 
"Ali Khan, consisting of 100,000 horse and foot, and never 
showed their backs in battle. In the same manner they engaged 
four times with the armies of Shujé’u-d daula and the Emperor, 
which amounted to more than 100,000 infantry and horse, and 
yet never retreated from the field. Moreover, they have fought 
against the Mahrattas and Ghaziu-d din Khan, and always with 
a similar result. Haétim Tai, who is said to have been the very 
model of generosity, had not perhaps such a liberal mind and 
magnanimous spirit as they have, because, after obtaining victory 
over Siraju-d daula, they gave the provinces of Bengal and 
"Azimabaéd to Jafar Ali Khaén, and afterwards to Késim ‘Ali 
Khan, and after conquering the provinces of Oudh and Allahabad, 
they restored them both to Naw4b Shujé’u-d daula.! Naushir- 
wan is mentioned as most just and equitable, but in justice and 
equity the English are not inferior to him. When they entered 
the city of Lucknow, and other cities and towns in the provinces 
of Oudh and All&habaéd, as conquerors, they did not hurt there 
even an ant, and in no way injured ‘or troubled any person. 
Notwithstanding that many turbulent and seditious characters 
instigated them, and pointed out to them the riches of the people, 
told them that certain bankers possessed great wealth, and urged 
that it should be exacted from them, yet these righteous people 
allowed no mischief to be done, but on the contrary, punished 
these low informers, and cautioned them against spelling such 
words again. They strictly ordered their soldiers to commit 
no act of oppression or extortion upon any individual. Mr. 
Hooper was long a Resident at the Court of Naw4b Shujé’u-d 
daula, and yet, during the period of seven or eight years he 
was so accredited, neither he himself nor any of his servants 
committed a single act of violence against any person. Monsieur 
Laintin (?), a Firingi, who was one of the greatest of Nawdéb- 
Shujé’u-d daula’s followers, conducted himself in the same 


1 See note in preceding page. 
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exemplary manner; and although he sent Sy4m Lal, his diwdn, 
to prison at the instigation of the dicdn’s enemies, still he gave 
him no unnecessary pain. In short, the goodness of these people 
is beyond all bounds, and it is on account of their own and their 
servants’ honesty that they are so fortunate and wealthy. 


Jawahir Singh and Ratan Singh, sons of Stray Mal Jat, 

and their successors. 

In the month of JumAéda-s sfni, 1181 a.u. (Oct. 1767), Jawdhir 
Singh, son of Suraj Mal Jat, marched from Dig and Kumbher, ~ 
which were his residences, to bathe in the tank of Pokhar, a 
great sacred place of the Hindus. It is situated near Ajmir, 
within the territory of Raja Madhi Singh, son of Raja Jai 
Singh Kachhwaha; and Jawahir Singh, on reaching the boundary 
of the Raja’s possessions, began to ravage the country and 
plunder the people. He overran most places in the territory. 
When he reached within two stages from Pokhar, he learnt that 
Raja Bijai Singh, son of Raja Bakht Singh Rathor, had also 
come to bathe. Fearing on account of the outrages he had com- 
mitted on his way, he wrote to Bijai Singh that he was suspicious 
of Madhu Singh, and that, if he would permit him, he would 
come to bathe. The Raja wrote in reply that he should come 
only with 2000 horse; but Jawahir Singh, contrary to this desire, 
proceeded with all his forces, which consisted of about 60,000 
horse, one /ac of foot, and one thousand large and small guns. 
On the 13th of Juméda-s sdni he bathed in the tank, and having 
halted a few days there, returned. 

The news of his outrages and plundering having reached 
Madhi Singh and other Rajput chiefs, they considered it a 
great insult, and contrary to custom. All the Réjpats having 
assembled together, went to Madhu Singh, * * proposing to 
take revenge. Madha Singh replied that he did not think it 
worthy of himself to oppose Jawahir Singh, whose forefathers 
had been of the lowest dependents and creatures of his ances- 
tors, but that whosoever liked might go against him. Accord- 
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ingly Dalel Singh and other Rajputs, to the number of about 
20,000 horse, and an equal body of foot soldiers, went to 
oppose Jawdhir Singh, who, finding it difficult to force his way, 
resolved to fight. A battle ensued. The Rajputs showed such 
bravery and courage, that they destroyed about 20,000 horse 
and foot of the army of Jawéhir Singh. Many also drank the 
cup of death on their part. Jawéhir Singh, not being able to 
stand before the cruel sword of the Rajputs, took to flight alone, 
and with great difficulty and pain reached Dig and Kumbbher. 
' His guns, elephants, horses, treasure, and all the furniture of 
pomp, fell into the hands of the Rajputs, who, after staying a few 
days on the field, returned to their respective residences. 

Jawahir Singh felt great shame of this defeat, and much of the 
vanity and pride which he had entertained was reduced. It is said 
that Jaw4hir Singh had made a soldier his associate and had great 
friendship for him. * * This soldier, having been guilty of some 
improper act, was disgraced. * * One day, when the Jat chief 
had gone hunting with only a few attendants, that soldier, taking 
his sword and shield, went to the place where Jawéhir Singh was 
standing carelessly with a few men, and struck him a blow with 
his sword, saying, ‘“‘ This is the punishment of the disgrace I 
have received.” In one blow there was an end of Jawéhir Singh's 
existence, who departed to the world of eternity in the month of 
Safar, 1182 a.w. (June, 1768 a.p.). He was succeeded by his 
brother Ratan Singh. * * 

When Ratan Singh was killed by a faktr, the ministers of the 
State elevated his infant son, Ranjit Singh, to his place, and 
seated him upon the masnad of the chiefship. Nuwul Singh 
and Bhawani Singh, sons of Siraj Mal, but by another wife, 
rose in opposition, and collected an army of Mahrattas and 
others, to the number of about 30,000 horse, and an equal 
number of foot soldiers. The ministers of Ranjit called the Sikh 
forces from Lahore. These forces then entered the territories 
of the Jat, and stretched out their hands to plunder. Although 
the Jats opposed them, yet they did not withhold their hands. 
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At last, the armies of Ranjit Singh, being collected, fought with 
the Sikhs, and drove them out of his possessions, Nuwul Singh 
and Bhawani Singh went with the Mahratta army towards 
Malw& and Ujjain. The son of Balli J&ét, who had raised a 
rebellion in the territory, and wished to alienate a part from it, 
and make himself its master, was also baffled in his schemes, 
' and could not succeed in his object. 

In the month of Safar, 1183 a.u. (June, 1769 a.p.), the town 
of Dig Kumbher twice caught fire, and about twelve or thirteen 
thousand men were burnt. No account was taken of the animals 
and houses which were consumed. 

In the same year Tukkaji Holkar, son-in-law! of Malhar Rao, 
Ram Chand Ganesh and other Mahrattas proceeded with a for- 
midable army of one /ac of horse and foot from the Dakhin, and 
reached the territory of Ranjit Singh. A great conflict took 
place between the Jat and Mahratta forces, and numerous men 
on both sides fell in the field. But the gale of victory blew in 
favour of the Mahratta army, and the Jats took refuge in the 
most fortified of their strongholds. The Mahratta army overran 
and spread devastation in the country which belonged to Ranjit 
Singh Jat, from Agra to Kol and Jalesar. The Jats, having 
assembled their forces, prepared to oppose them, and at last. 
peace was made between the parties. The Jats gave a contribu- 
tion of about forty-five /acs of rupees to the Mahrattas, and 
saved the country from their depredations, Being restored to 
their possessions, they banished the fear of the Mahrattas from 
their minds. Civil feuds had broken out among Nuwul Singh, 
Ranjit Singh, and other sons and grandsons of Siraj Mal Jat, and 
great disturbances took place, in consequence. 

Najaf Khan, in the commencement of the year 1187 a.u. 
(1773 a.v.), made an irruption into the territories of the 
Jats; the Bildchis, MewAttis, and other tribes also joined with 
him. He brought many places which belonged to them into his 


[He was ‘no way related to Malhar R&o.”—Malcolm’s Central India, vol. 
i. p. 163; Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 196.] 
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possession, and has continued te spread disturbances in their terri- 
tories up to this day, the 9th of Juméda-s séni, 1189 a.n. (Aug. 
1775 a.pv.). He subdued the J&ts, and reduced the RAjas to 
subjection, as we have particularized in the chapter which gives 
his history. Najaf Khan took the fortress of Dig by storm from 
the Jats, who, according to some, also lost possession of Kumbher. 
This place, as well as Agra, Mathur4, Bindrdban, Kol, Jalesar 
and Kama, beside many other mahdis, fell into the possession of 
Najaf Kh4n, who at the present day, the Ist of the month of 
Jumada-l awwal, 1192 a.w. (1 June, 1778 a.p.), has been 
engaged for some time in besieging the fort of M4&chehri. 


Account of Bengal, Maksiddbdd, and Patna ’Asztmdbdd, and of 
the cities of Calcutta and Dacca. 


When the English had driven out Késim ’Ali Khan from 
Bengal, Maksudébéd and ’AzimAb4d Patna, they confirmed the 
son of Jafar "Ali Khan in the deputy-governorship of Bengal, 
and Shit4b Rai in that of ’Azima4béd Patna. The armies which 
were stationed in those provinces under the command of the 
former governors were all dismissed, and the necessary number of 
Telinga barkanddses were enlisted, to be kept at the disposal of 
the deputy-governors of the provinces. It is said that a very 
strange practice was introduced into the country, namely, that 
the English began to sell some articles themselves, and that they’ 
prohibited other traders from dealing in them according to former 
practice. 

In the month of Shawwél, 1183 a.u. (Feb. 1770 a.p.), in the city 
of Calcutta, where the English resided, such a storm raged that 
many men were killed, and houses destroyed by the force of the 
hurricane. In the same year such a dreadful famine occurred in 
Caleutta, Bengal, and “Azim&bad, that in places where four 
maunds of grain had been sold for a rupee, even four sivs were 
not then to be obtained for the same money. Consequently 
many persons died of hunger. It is said that in Bengal and 
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’Azim&baéd about three million seven hundred thousand men 
were starved to death; and many sold their sons and daughters 
for grain, or for four or eight anas a piece. On account of this 
dearth, the English sent several hundred boats from Calcutta to 
Faizabad for the purpose of procuring grain. Thus the price of 
corn was also raised in Faiz4béd and Lucknow. 

It is said that in the month of Muharram, 1183 a.x. (May, 
1769 a.p.), such showers of hailstones fell, that the whole city 
of Calcutta, where the English resided, was reduced to ruins, 
Several men were killed, houses levelled to the ground, and only 
a few men survived. In the same month and the same year 
hailstones fell also in the city of Maksidéb4d. 

It is said that the English are so just and honest, that they do 
not interfere with the wealth of any rich men, bankers, merchants 
and other people who reside in their cities, but, on the contrary, 
they are very kind to those who are wealthy. But from those 
who are powerful they manage to obtain money by their wisdom 
and adroitness, and even by force if necessary ; but they are not 
oppressive, and never trouble poor people. They are a wonderful 
nation, endowed with equity and justice. May they be always 
happy, and continue to administer justice ! 


Arrival of Governor General Hastings at Lucknow. 


When, in 1198 a.x. (1784 a.p.), the news spread in Faizdbaéd, 
Lucknow, and other places under the jurisdiction of the Nawab 
Waziru-] Mamélik Asafu-d daula, ruler of the provinces of Oudh 
and Allahabad, that the Governor General, Mr. Hastings,: was 
coming from Calcutta towards Lucknow, Nawéb Asafu-d daula, 
with a view to welcome him, marched from that city on the 9th of 
Rabj’u-s s4ni, and encamped at Jhusi, near All4h4b4d. When 
the intelligence of the Governor General’s arrival at Benares was 
received, the Naw4b despatched the minister, Haidar Beg Khan, 
accompanied by Almd4s ’Ali Khan, Governor of Kora and 
Etaéwa, an officer of great ability and influence. They met the 
Governor General at Benares, and having presented their nazars, 
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remained in attendance on him. When the Governor General 
reached All4h4b4d, Naw4b Asafu-d daula crossed the river, and 
after an interview had taken place between these magnates, they 
came together to Lucknow. Great rejoicings were made by the 
people on account of the arrival of the Governor General, for the 
English are very just, equitable and humane. 


Destruction of Pilgrims at Harduér. 


Every year, in the month of Bais&kh (April), the people of 
India, particularly Hindus, resort to Hardwar, a place of great 
sanctity, for the purpose of bathing, and a fair lasts for several 
days. It is said that in Juméda-] awwal, 1198 a.u. (April, 
1784 a.v.), in the (Hindi) month of Bais&kh, when the people 
had collected as usual, such a deadly blast arose that fifteen hun- 
dred persons, men and women, died from it in less than two 
hours. In the same month and year thousands of persons lost 
their lives from starvation in Dehli in a space of five or six days, 
on account of the dearth of corn. The famine raged from 
Multan down to Bengal: and Maksidéb4d, with such violence | 
that people were reduced to a very deplorable state. They 
laboured under double difficulties, one the scarcity of grain, and 
the other the want of employment, which equally affected both 
the soldier and the tradesman. 


Mr. Hastings, Governor General, imprisoned and sent home by 
orders of the King of England.' 


Mr. Hastings, who some years previously had been appointed 
by the King of England as Governor of Bengal, Makstidabad, 
and “Azimabéd Patna, revolted from his obedience, and paid no 
attention to the King’s orders, declaring that he was a servant of 
the Kings of India.2 The King of England sent another governor 
to Calcutta in his place; and when he arrived in Calcutta, and 

1 [This short Extract has been retained, not for its accuracy, but for its native 


view of the subject. ] 
2 [The Directors of the East India Company. ] 
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went to visit Mr. Hastings, that gentleman killed him by the 
power of his sorceries. | 

After this, the King of England despatched another officer to 
fill the place of Mr. Hastings at Calcutta; but that gentleman 
declined to resign charge of the government, At last they de- 
termined on fighting a duel, with the understanding that the victor 
should assume the office of Governor. A day was fixed, and 
on that day they fought a duel. Mr. Hastings escaped, but 
wounded his antagonist in the arm with a pistol-ball, who was 
consequently obliged to return to England. 

The King of England then contrived a plot, and sent to 
Caleutta about four hundred European soldiers, in a vessel under 
the command of Mr. Macpherson, with a letter to Mr. Hastings, 
to the effect that, as in these days he had many battles to fight, 
Mr. Macpherson had been despatched with these soldiers to 
reinforce him, and to render service to him whenever exigency 
might require it. Secret instructions were given to Mr. Macpherson 
and the soldiers to seize Mr. Hastings and forward him to His 
Majesty’s presence. When the ship reached near Calcutta, Mr. 
Macpherson sent the Royal letter to Mr. Hastings, and saluted 
him with the fire of guns of the ship. Mr. Hastings, having 
read the letter, embarked in a boat, and, in company of 
the other English officers who were with him in Calcutta, pro- 
ceeded to welcome Mr. Macpherson. On his approaching the 
vessel, Mr. Macpherson paid a salute, and with a double guard of 
the European soldiers, went from the ship into Mr. Hastings's 
boat. Immediately on boarding the boat, he ordered the soldiers 
to surround Mr. Hastings, and having thus made him a prisoner, 
showed him the orders for his own appointment as Governor, and 
the warrant which His Majesty had given for the apprehension 
of Mr. Hastings, who saw no remedy but to surrender himself a 
prisoner. Mr. Macpherson sent him to England in a ship under 
the custody of the European guard which had come out for that 


purpose. 
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CXVI. 


TARIKH-I SHAHADAT-I FARRUKH SIYAR 


OF 


MIRZA MUHAMMAD BAKHSH. 


[Tue full title of this work is Tartkh-i Shahddat-i Farrukh 
Siyar wa Julis-i Muhammad Shah. The author, Mirz& Mu- 
hammad Bakhsh, was a poet, and wrote under the name Ashob. 
Nothing has been found about him beyond what he himself tells 
us in his Preface. He was a soldier, and served with Nawab 
Mu‘{nu-l Mulk, “from the beginning to the end of the war with 
Ahmad Shah Abdali.” He records how in this war he personally 
overthrew and granted quarter to three Abdali horsemen, for 
which exploit he obtained great applause and reward. After- 
wards he served under Khan-khandn (Intiz4mu-d daula), and 
obtained a mansab of 2000, with his ancestral title of Kaswar 
Khan; but he adds that this title was beyond his deserts, and he 
remained contented with his simple name of Muhammad Bakhsh. 
Subsequently he acted in company with ’Imadu-l Mulk Ghaziu-d 
din Khan. He seems to have been a bold dashing officer, and 
he had several brothers and friends serving with him. His name 
frequently appears in the course of the work when he records 
what he himself did or saw, as in the Extract which follows. 
The work bears no special relation to the death of Farrukh 
Siyar. The author's intention was to write the history of “the 
hundred years from the death of Aurangzeb to the present 
time, 1196 a.n.” (1782 a.v.); but Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. and 
another in the Library of the India Office close with the return 
of Nadir Shah, and the death of Zakariya Khan, governor of the 
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Panjéb. The history is very summary up to the beginning of 
the reign of Muhammad Shéh, after which it is written in full 
detail. The author acknowledges his obligations to the Tartkh-+ 
Muhammad Shah, but has also recorded ‘what he heard from 
trustworthy persons, and what he saw when serving Sult4ns and 
wastrs.”’ In his Preface he mentions the works that he used for 
his Introduction. They are the usual authorities : the Akbar- 
ndma, Tabakdt-i Akbart, Ikbdl-néma-i Jahangiri, “the Journal 
which Jah&ngir himself wrote in a very pleasant style,” and 
many other works. There are some references also to his own 
poetical productions—a poem of 700 couplets called Falak-dshob, 
written at Bhartpur, ‘one of the strong fortresses of Suraj Mal 
J&t,” and another called Kar-ndma, ‘ Book of Deeds,” in 8000 
couplets, written by command to celebrate the wars of Nawab 
Mu’inu-! Mulk. 

In the course of the Preface he speaks of the English in highly 
eulogistic terms. He specially mentions Captain Jonathan Scott, 
whose learning and acquirements he extols in verse, and for whose 
encouragement he is grateful. He also acknowledges the counte- 
nance and kindness which he received from Colonel Polier at 
Lucknow. 

S1zE—9 inches by 8, 670 pages of 15 lines each.] 


EXTRACT. 


[When Nizému-l Mulk went forth to treat with N&dir Shah, 
the author of this work, with several horsemen consisting of his 
brethren and near relations, by the strength of their horses, but 
with great difficulty and much management, got in front of the 
elephants of Asaf J&éh Niz4mu-! Mulk, and arrived first at the 
battle-field. * * As we were before all, we had the first sight. 
The Persians and others of N&dir’s army, having dismounted 
and picketed their horses, were plundering and ransacking with- 
out check. They had broken open the chests with blows of 
axes and swords, torn in pieces the bags of gold and silver, and 
having scattered the contents on the ground, were engaged in 
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picking them up. Furniture, especially the culinary utensils of 
silver and copper, fell into the hands of the plunderers. 

When we reached the place of meeting, it was dark, and every 
one, great and small, remained on the spot he first reached. His 
Majesty approached with a large escort of men and guns with 
great splendour. Next came the train of the chief waztr *Azimu-llah 
Khan Zahiru-d daula Bahddur. His elephant was in armour, 
and he himself rode in an iron howda, and was clothed in armour 
from head to foot, so that his eyes were the only parts of his 
body that were visible. He was attended by a suitable escort of 
men and arms, and made his obeisance to his monarch, and his 
salam to Asaf Jah. Next came the Wastru-] mamdiik Bahdédur. 
* * All the chiefs were mounted on elephants clad in armour, in 
war howdas of iron variously ornamented, and all the elephant 
riders from the greatest to the least were covered with arms and 
armour from head to foot. ] 


CXVIT. 
WAKITAT-I AZFARY. 


[Tx1s is one of the works mentioned by Sir H. M. Elliot as 
containing matter for the history of Sh&h ’Alam. He did not 
obtain a copy of the work, and all that is known about it is de- 
rived from a letter written to Sir Henry by Sir Walter Elliot. 
It says, *“‘ The Waki’dt-t Asfart is a mere antobiography of an 
individual of no note, This Azfari had some intercourse with 
Ghulam Kadir in his youth, and gives a few particulars of events 
which passed under his own observation.” From the extracts 
inclosed in this letter it is apparent that the work was written 
after the death of Ghul4m Kadir, which occurred in 1788 a.p.] 
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CXVITI. 


BAHRU-L MAWWAJ 


OF 


MUHAMMAD ’ALY KHAN ANSARY. 


THE author of this work is Muhammad ’Ali Khén Anséri, Ibn 
*Izzatu-d daula Hiddyatu-llah Khan, son of Shamsu-d daula 
Lutfu-llah Khan Sadik Tahawwur Jang. 

Being devoted from his early youth, as most of these authors 
say of themselves, to history and studies subsidiary to it, and 
passing most of his time in the company of those who spoke and 
wrote of these subjects, he determined upon writing a general 
history; and as he had already written an account of the 
Prophets, he thought he could not do better than devote his time 
to a more secular History, embracing the lives of the Kings who 
in past times have ruled upon the earth ; so that, through both his 
labours combined, he might derive the double reward of hope of 
heaven and advantage upon earth. Relying, therefore, upon 
the help of God, he allowed “ the parrot of his tongue to expatiate 
in the garden of language,” and after spending a very long time 
upon his compilation, he completed it in the year 1209 a.u., 
corresponding with a.p. 1794-5. 

It is a comprehensive and useful work, as will be seen from the 
list of contents given below, but it presents nothing particularly 
worthy of extract. 

The work is divided into nine Chapters, and forty-nine Sections, 
fancifully called seas (dah7) and waves (mauj) respectively, and 
hence the title of Bahru-] Mawwd), ‘The Tempestuous Sea.”’ 
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CONTENTS. 


Preface, p. 1.—Book I. In six Chapters: 1. Peshdadians ; 2. 
Kaidnians; 3. Tawdéifu-] Mulik ; 4. S4ssdnians; 5. Akésira; 6. 
Tubbas of Yemen, p..8.—II. In two Chapters: 1. Ummayides ; 
2. ’Abbdsides, p. 64.—III. In eleven Chapters: 1. Téhirians ; 
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"IBRAT-NAMA 


OF 


FAKYR KHAIRU-D DYN MUHAMMAD. 


[Tue author of this work was Fakir Khairu-d din All&habéd{, 
who also wrote the History of Jaunpur translated by Major 
Pogson and the Balwant-ndma, to be hereafter noticed. During 
the latter part of his life he resided at Jaunpir, in the enjoyment 
of a pension from the British Government, which he had earned 
principally by the assistance which he rendered to Mr. Anderson 
in his negociations with the Mahrattas. He left the service of 
Mr. Anderson through sickness, and was afterwards in the service 
of one of the Imperial princes. Subsequently he retired to 
Lucknow, and obtained some favour from the Naw&b Sa’adat Ali, 
whom he greatly extols, and whose high sounding titles he 
recites in full as “‘ ’timadu-d daulat wau-d din I’tizAdu-l Isl4m 
wau-l Muslimin Waziru-] mamalik "Umdatu-! Mulk Yaminu-d 
daulat Nazimu-l Mulk Nawab Sa’dédat “Ali Kh4n Bahadur 
Mubériz Jang.” The author died about the year 1827. 

The work may be considered as a History of the reigns of 
Alamgir II. and Shéh ’Alam, for although it begins with Timur, 
the lives of the Emperors before "Alamgir are dismissed in a 
very summary way, and occupy altogether only 25 pages. The 
main portion of the work, the reign of Shah ’Alam especially, is 
very full and minute, and the author shows himself particularly 
well acquainted with the affairs of Sindhia. The work is of con- 
siderable length, and is divided into years and many chapters. It 
closes soon after recounting the horrible cruelties practised on the 


Emperor Shéh ’Alam and his family by the infamous Ghulam 
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Kadir, whose atrocities he describes at length, and whose conduct 
he denounces in the strongest language : ‘ The greatest of all the 
calamities that have fallen upon Hindistén were the acts of the 
traitor Ghulam Kéadir, which deprived the Imperial house of all 
its honour and dignity, and consigned himself, his relations, 
and his tribe, to everlasting infamy.” 

A subsequent chapter describes the death of Ghulam Kadir, 
whose career induced the author to give his work the title of 
’Tbrat-nadma, “ Book of Warning.” It extends to 1204 a.z. 
(1790 a.p.), and was written before the end of the reign of Shah 
*Alam. The history is well written, in simple intelligible language, 
and deserves more notice than the limits of this work will allow. 
Some Extracts follow, translated chiefly by the Editor, but a few 
passages are by munshts. 

Sir H. Elliot’s copy was bought at Lucknow, and is a folio 14 
inches by 9, containing 500 pages of 25 lines to the page. ] 


EXTRACTS. 
Mutiny against 'Imddu-l Mulk Ghasztu-d din. 

[’Im4du-1 Mulk, after arranging the revenue and other matters 
(upon the accession of ’Alamgir II.), set about a reformation of 
the cavalry and sin ddgh! system, which had fallen into a very 
corrupt state. He removed the Emperor from Shah-Jahénabad 
to Pénipat, and then, taking away from the officials of the cavalry 
the lands which they held round the capital, he appointed his 
own officers to manage them. The chiefs of the cavalry, being 
hurt by the deprivation of their sources of income, and being 
encouraged by the Emperor and some of his councillors, were 
clamorous against the ¢eaztr, and sent their waktls to him to 
demand their pay. The tcasir directed Najib Khan to inquire 
into the matter, and he set his son, ZAbita Khan, to the work. * * 

The soldiers, dissatisfied with their waki/s, and ready for a 
disturbance, sent thirty or forty of their most violent leaders 


1 [The word sé seems to have a wider meaning than that suggested in page 136 
supra. There were various ddghs. In the Chaidr Guledr, the shamsher (sword) 
dagh is mentioned. ] 
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to get redress for their grievances. These men, complaining 
and railing against their officers, went to the pavilion of the 
wazir, and, collecting there in a mob, raised a great tumult. 
The wazir heard this, and, proud of his rank and power, came 
fearlessly out to quell the disturbance. The rioters seized 
him, and began to abuse him in terms unmentionable. Num- 
bers gathered together from every side, and the mob increased. 
They tore off his clothes, and in the struggle his turban even 
fell from his head. Then they dragged him through the streets 
of Panipat to their camp. The wazir’s forces, hearing of the 
disturbance, gathered and prepared to fight; but when they 
saw their master in the hands of the mutineers, they were help- 
less. The chiefs of the dégh went to the tcaztr with apologies, 
and brought him a turban and such garments as they could 
get. The wazir, seeing how frightened they were, flew into a 
rage, and reviled them. Meanwhile a message was brought from 
the Emperor to the officers, offering to make himself responsible 
for their pay if they would deliver over the wazir to him a 
prisoner, and telling them that if he escaped from their hands, 
they would have hard work to get their pay from him. 

The passions of the mob being somewhat quieted, their chiefs 
thought that the best way of saving themselves was to communi- 
cate the Emperor’s message to the wazir. They came humbly 
before him, with importunities, and brought an elephant, on which 
they seated him. Hasan Khan, one of the chiefs, took his seat 
in the hovwda with him, and attended him as his servant to the door 
of his tent. As soon as the wasir had alighted, Hasan Khan 
also dismounted from the elephant, and mounting a horse went 
off to the camp. The wazir entered his tent, and sat down. He 
then inquired what had become of Hasan Khan, and on being 
told, he went out and mounted an elephant. His own officers 
and soldiers were collected,there, prepared to act, and waited only 
for directions. He gave them orders to kill every man of that 
riotous party, whoever he might be, and wherever they might 
find him ; not one was to be allowed to escape with life. The 
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Rohillas of Najib Khan and other adherents fell upon the doomed 
‘band, and in a short space of time no trace of them was left. 
Many were killed, and a few with (only) a nose and two ears 
escaped by flight. *Im&du-l Mulk was much hurt and troubled 
by the part the Emperor had taken. In a few days they re- 
turned to Dehli, and he, leaving the Emperor under the watch 
of his confidants, proceeded to Lahore. ] 


*"Imddu-l Mulk Ghaziu-d din seizes the widow of Mu'tnu-l Mulk. 


[’Imddu-] Mulk formed the design of recovering Lahore, and 
marched for that purpose from Dehli with a large army, taking 
with him Prince *Ali Gauhar. They went forward as if ona 
hunting excursion. Under the advice of Adina Beg Khan, he 
sent forward from Lidhiyd4na a force under the command of 
Saiyid Jamilu-d din Khan, which accomplished the march of 
forty or fifty kos in one day and night, and reached Lahore early 
on the following morning. The widow of Mu’inu-l Mulk was 
asleep in her dwelling, and awoke to find herself'a prisoner. She 
was carried to the camp of *Imadu-1 Mulk, who, upon her arrival, 
waited upon her, and begged to be excused for what he had done. 
Having consoled her, he kept her near himself, and gave the 
province of Léhore to Adina Beg Khan for a tribute of thirty 
lacs of rupees. Prince *Ali Gauhar was annoyed by the com- 
plaints and reproaches of the widow of Mu’inu-l Mulk, and tried 
to induce ’Imadu-l Mulk to reinstate her; but the minister paid 
no heed to his remonstrances, and annoyed him in every way. 
The widow, hurt by the treatment she had received, let: loose her 
tongue, and in a loud voice reviled and abused the wasir. She 
added, ‘‘This conduct of yours will bring distress upon the 
realm, destruction to Shah-Jahén4béd, and disgrace to the nobles 
and the State. Ahmad ae Durrani will soon avenge this dis- 
graceful act and punish you.” 

Ahmad Sh&h (Abdali), on ieee of this daring act of 
*"Imadu-] Mulk, came hastily to Lahore. Adina Beg Khan, 
being unable to resist, fled towards Hansi and Hissar, ’Imadu-l 
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Mulk was frightened, and by the good offices of Prince ’Ali 
Gauhar, he succeeded in effecting a reconciliation with the widow 
of Mu’inu-l Mulk. When Ahmad Shéh drew near to Dehli, 
*Im4du-l1 Mulk had no resource but submission, so he sought 
pardon of his offence through the mediation of the widow. With 
all the marks of contrition he went forth to meet. the Sh&éh, and 
the widow interceding for him, he was confirmed in his rank and 
office, upon condition of paying a heavy tribute. On the 7th of 
Jumada-l awwal, 1170 a.u. (28 Jan. 1757 a.p.), he entered the 
fortress of Sh&h-Jah&énaébad, and had an interview with the 
Emperor ’Alamgir. He remained in the city nearly a month, 
plundering the inhabitants, and very few people escaped being 
pillaged. * * | 

When Ahmad Shah demanded the tribute from 'Imédu-l 
Mulk, the latter asked how it could be thought possible for him 
to have such a sum of money; but he added that if a force of 
Durrénis and a Prince of the house of Timur were sent with 
him, he might raise a large sum from the country of Sirhind. 
The Abdali named Prince ’Ali Gauhar, but that Prince had been 
greatly pained and disgusted by the wilfulness and want of respect 
shown by ’Im&du-! Mulk on their march to Lahore, so he declined. 
* * ’Imadu-l Mulk, having assembled a large force, went into 
Oudh, and Nawab Shujaé‘u-d daula marched boldly out of Luck- 
now to oppose him, and took post at SAndi. Conflicts between 
their advanced forces went on for several days, but an agreement 
was arrived at through the medium of Sa’du-llah Khan, by 
which Shujé’u-d daula agreed to pay five Jace of rupees in cash 
to furnish supplies. ] 


Transactions of the year 1173 a.u. (1759-60 a.v.). Martrydom 
: of ’Alamgir IT) 

*Imaédu-l Mulk (Gh4ziu:d din Khan), who was very apprehen- 

sive of Najibu-d daula, excited Datté Sindhia and Jhanka Mah- 


1 (Sir H. M. Elliot selected this passage from the AkAddru-1 Muhabbat ; but as it 
was copied verbatim from this work, it has been restored to the rightful owner. ] 
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ratta to hostilities against him, and promised them several lacs 
of rupees, on condition of their expelling him from the country 
which he occupied. The Mahratta chiefs accordingly, at the 
head of their southern armies, attacked Najibu-d daula with 
impetuosity, and he, as long as he was able, maintained his 
ground against that force, which was as numerous as ants or 
locusts, till at last, being able to hold out no longer, he took 
refuge in the fort of Sakartél. The southrons laid siege to the 
fort, and having stopped the supplies of grain, put him to great 
distress. Sindhia, seeing Najibu-d daula reduced to extremities, 
sent for "Im&du-] Mulk from Sh&h-Jahan&bad, in order to com- 
plete the measures for chastising him. 

"Imddu-l Mulk, suspicious of the Emperor, and knowing 
that “Intizamu-d daula Khén-khén4n was his chief adviser, 
murdered that noble in the very act of saying his prayers. 
He then treacherously sent Mahdi ’Ali Khan, of Kashmir, 
to the Emperor, to report that a most saintly dariwesh from 
Kandahar had arrived in the city, who.was lodged in the koésla 
of Firoz Shah, and that he was well worth seeing. The 
Emperor, who was very fond of visiting fakirs, and particularly 
such a one as had come from the country of Ahmad Shéh, 
became extremely desirous of seeing him, and went to him 
almost unattended. When he reached the appointed place, he 
stopped at the door of the chamber where his assassins were 
concealed; and Mahdi ’Ali Kh&n relieved him of the sword which 
he had in his hand, and put it by. As he entered the house, 
the curtains were down and fastened to the ground.- Mirza 
Babar, son of I’zzu-d din, son-in-law of the Emperor, beginning 
to suspect foul play, drew his sword, and wounded several of the 
conspirators. Upon this the myrmidons of ’Im&du-] Mulk, 
surrounded and took him prisoner; and having taken the sword 
from him, placed him in a palankin, and sent him back to the 
royal prison. Some evil-minded Mughals were expecting .the 
Emperor in the chamber, and when they found him there un- 
attended and alone, they jumped up, and inflicting on him 
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repeated wounds with their daggers, brought him to the ground, 
and then threw his body out of the window, stripped off all the 
clothes, and left the corpse stark naked. After lying on the 
ground for eighteen hours, his body was taken up by order of 
Mahdi ’Ali Kh&n, and buried in the sepulchre of the Emperor 
Humayin.! This tragedy occurred on Thursday, the 20th of 
Rabi’u-s séni, 1173 a.u. (30th Nov. 1759 a.p.). On the same 
day a youth named Muhiu-l Millat, son of Muhiu-s Sunnat, son 
of Kam Bakhsh, was raised to the throne with the title of Shah 
Jahan II. 

*Imadu-l Mulk hastened to Sakart4l, and came to an under- 
standing with Najibu-d daula. In the mean time, the report of 
Ahmad Shah Durrdni’s invasion spread among the people. 
"Im4du-l Mulk, in fear of his life, saw mo other means of safety 
than in seeking the protection of Siraj Mal, and accordingly 
departed without delay for that chief's territory. Please God, an 
account of the arrival of Shéh Durrani shall be related hereafter. 


Insult to Shah ’A’lam. 


It is a custom among the Hindas that at the jolt festival they 
throw dust upon each other, and indulge in practical jokes. On 
the 14th of Jumada-! awwal, in the twenty-eighth year of the 
reign of His Majesty Shah ’Alam, when this festival occurred, 
Anand Réo Narsi dressed up a person in fine garments to 
represent the Emperor, and applied long false mustaches and 
a beard to his lips and chin. The person was placed on an old 
bedstead, with a lad in his arms, in the dress of a woman, to 
represent the Emperor’s daughter, whom he very tenderly loved, 
and always kept in his presence when he went out in a litter or 
on an elephant. The bedstead was carried on the shoulders of 

1 The circumstances of this Emperor's death are not mentioned by the ordinary 
authorities. Dow is the most circumstantial. Compare Mill’s British India, vol. ii. 
p. 473; Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas, vol. ii. p. 137; Seir Mutagherin, 
vol. ii’ p. 166; Life of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, p. 57; Elphinstone’s India, vol. ii. p. 


635 ; Scott’s History of the Decean, vol. il. p. 236; Dow's History of India, vol. ii. 
p- 473; Franklin’s Shah Aulum, p. 13. 
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four men, and before it went several persons of low caste in the 
habit of the Emperor’s attendants, with clubs, umbrellas, and 
other insignia of royalty in their hands. In this manner they 
proceeded in regular procession, beating drums, and surrounded 
by a multitude of spectators. They passed by the Jah4n-num&é 
palace, where the Emperor was sitting. This great insolence, 
however, excited no indignation in His Majesty’s noble mind ; 
but, on the contrary, he ordered a reward of five hundred rupees 
to be given to those persons. Shah Nizimu-d din, who was an 
enemy of Anand Rao, availed himself of the opportunity, and 
having succeeded in kindling the Emperor's anger, represented 
the matter on His Majesty’s part to Maharaja Sindhia, in whose 
camp Anand Réo resided. * * The Mahéréja was highly in- 
eensed on being informed of this disrespectful and impudent 
proceeding, and immediately ordered that the tents of Anand 
Rao should be plundered, and that he should be sent to Raj 
Muhammad, ddrogha of artillery. No sooner was the order 
passed than his tents and all his property were given up to 
plunder, and he himself was seized and placed in front of a gun. 
The Emperor, on being informed of the orders which the 
Maharaja had given, sent one of bis eunuchs to tell the Maharaja 
that His Majesty was pleased to pardon the offender; but that 
he hoped, as a warning to others, the Maharaja would turn him 
out of his camp. Orders were accordingly given by the 
Maharaja, he was called back from the gun, and his life was 
spared ; but he was disgraced and banished from the presence. 
Anand Rao remained concealed in the camp for a few days, and 
after having collected his property which was left from the spoil, 
he went away to Ujjain. 


THIRTIETH YEAR OF THE Reian, 1202 a.u. (1787-8 a.p.). 


Atrocities of Ghulam Kadir. 


[When Ghulam Kadir Khan and Isma’il Beg Khan had made 
their way into-Dehli by the contrivance of Nazir Mansur ’Ali 
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Khan and the connivance of the Mughal chiefs, Ghulam Kadir 
assumed the chief authority. He began to oppress the citizens, 
and demanded money from the Emperor. These proceedings 
made the Emperor very angry. Ghul4m Kadir went to the 
Emperor to ask him for the pay of the soldiers, and for some 
supplies to maintain his own dignity. The Emperor replied that if 
he possessed any money, he would not withhold it. Ghulém 
Kadir replied that one of the Princes must be placed in his 
charge, so that he might go and fight with the Mahrattas. The 
Emperor told him to go out of the city to hunt, and that 
Sulaiman Shukoh should then be sent to him. He accordingly 
departed, and fixed his head-quarters near the kotila of Firoz 
Shah. Afterwards the Prince was mounted on an elephant 
and was brought with his retinue to the camp. The officers 
presented their nazars, and five hundred horse, a regiment of foot 
and four guns were placed at the door of the Prince’s tent as a 
guard. * * 

Ghulam Kadir proceeded to the palace, * * and urged the 
Emperor to procure money from somewhere and to give it to 
him for the pay of the troops. At this juncture a message 
was brought to Ghulam Kadir from the Malika Zamdniya (the 
queen dowager), offering to give him ten /acs of rupees, on con- 
dition of Shah ’Alam being deposed, of Prince Bedaér Bakht, 
son of the late Emperor Ahmad Shah, being raised to the throne, 
and the fort and city being placed in his possession. Ghulam 
Kadir agreed to this, and confirmed the plan by his word and 
covenant, expressing his devotion to the house of Babar. On the 
26th Shawwal, 1202 a.a. (31st July, 1788 a.p.), he went to the 
palace, attended by five hundred men, to demand money for the 
soldiers, and to express his fears of the Emperor. On the Emperor 
inquiring what he meant, he replied that his enemies and detractors 
had raised suspicions against him in the Emperor's mind, and to 
guard against this he required that the charge of the palace 
should be placed in the hands of his own people, so that he might 
come and state freely what he had to represent. The Emperor 
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replied that he seemed destined to be the ruin of the royal 
house, and that his name would stand infamous on the page of 
history. Nazir Mansir ’Ali Khén observed that Isma’il Khan 
was present with a statement and agreement, and that (for con- 
firming it by oath) he had aleo brought the Holy Kuraén, He 
was called forward, the compact was confirmed upon the Holy 
Kuran, under the signatures of himself and Ghulam Kadir. The 
Emperor said, ‘‘I place myself under the protection of the Kuran, 
and submit to your wishes,” 

Having obtained the Emperor’s consent, the Vasir placed the 
gates of the palace in charge of Ghulam KAdir’s men. * * Four 
thousand horse were posted in and about the palace, * * and all 
the environs were in the possession of the men of Ghulém Kadir 
and the Mirsd (Beddér Bakht). They took possession of the doors 
of the female apartments, beat the eunuchs with stones and sticks, 
seized upon the goods and furniture, and took the wardrobe and the 
store-rooms out of the hands of the royal servants. A few personal 
attendants and eunuchs were all that remained with the Emperor. 
No one was left who could go out to ascertain what was passing, 
and the Emperor was in great trouble and anxiety. At that 
moment Prince Akbar said, ‘‘ One choice is yet left: if you will 
allow us, we brothers will all fall upon those traitors, and will 
bravely encounter martyrdom.” He replied, ‘‘ No one can 
escape the decrees of the Almighty, there is no contending 
against doom ; the power is now in the hands of others.” Prince 
Akbar raised a great cry, drew his sword, and placed it to his 
throat to kill himself. The Emperor snatched the sword from 
his hand, and put it to his own throat. A cry arose from all who 
were present, and the noise spread through the palace. Ghulam 
Kadir came in alarmed. The Emperor, with great politeness, 
called him near, and placing his head upon his own breast, said in 
his ear, ‘‘ Twenty /acs of rupees have been provided, but let them 
be expended in the business of the Mahrattas, and not in a way 
that will bring censure and lasting disgrace upon me.” * * 


On the 27th Shawwél Ghulam Kadir, having come to a0 
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understanding with Isma’{l Beg Kh4n, went into the presence of 
the Emperor, who was seated in his private apartments, and began 
to speak fawningly. The Emperor said, “I relied upon your 
promise and your oath on the Kuran, and kept myself in private, 
tell me what you require, for I have no remedy.” Ghul4m Kadir 
frowned and replied, ‘I have no reliance on you. He who speaks 
of sitting in private should give up the claim to sovereignty.” 
At that moment Gul Muhammad Khan brought forward Prince 
Bedér Bakht. Ghul4m KAdir insolently stepped forward, and 
took the Emperor’s dagger from his girdle, while his companions 
wrested the swords from the hands of the Princes. The 
Emperor's personal attendants and the eighteen Princes were 
removed to the saldtin.| Ghul4m Kadir then took the hand of 
Prince Bedér Bakht, and placed him on the royal seat. The 
chiefs who were present made their offerings, and the drums 
were beaten to proclaim the name of Bedar Bakht. He thus 
ascended the throne on the 27th Shawwal, 1204 a.w. (22nd 
June, 1790), 

On the 8th Zi-l ka’da Ghulam Kadir sent his stern officers 
to Bedaér Bakht for ten /acs of rupees. He excused himself, 
saying that the Imperial family had been swept clean, but he 
would send what he could scrape together. He sent some vessels 
of silver and other articles, and said that if more was required, 
application should be made to Sindhia and the Rajas who were 
well affected towards the Imperial throne. Rohilla “Ali said, 
“Your Majesty must go into the private apartments, for the 
money will not be obtained witheut some trouble.” He said, “I¢ 
there is any more money, you are welcome to it. I came out of 
the salatin with a shirt and an old pair of trowsers, which I still 
have; but you know all about it.” Ghul4m Kadir took the gold 
and silver-mounted articles from the apartments of Shah ’Alam 
and the princes and princesses, then piled them in a heap and 
burnt them, and sent the metal to the mint to be coined. He 


1 [This word recurs, and, as here used, it probably is an abbreviation of the words 
acorhi saldtin, apartments of the Princes. (See suprd, p. 141.)] 
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took several cart-loads of swords, daggers, and muskets, belonging 
to the Emperor and Princes; some he gave to his companions, 
and some he sent to the store-house. 

Shéh ’Alam and the Princes were kept as prisoners in the 
Moti Mahall. Ghulam Kadir ordered that Prince Akbar and 
Prince Sulaimén Shukoh should be bound and whipped by the 
carpet-spreaders, Sh&h ’Alam exclaimed, “ Whatever is to be 
done, do to me! These are young and innocent.” Bedaér Bakht 
now came in. Ghulam Kadir abused them, and put every one of 
them in the hot sunshine. Bedér Bakht, having sat there a 
little while, informed him how to find money, and said, ‘““My 
servants are at your command, threaten them, and ask for it.” 
The female attendants of the palace were then bound, and hot 
oil being poured on the palms of their hands and their feet, they 
gave information of two ice vaults from which a box of gold, 
silver and mounted vessels was taken. * * Sh&h ’Alam was 
sitting in the sun and complaining, when Ghulam Kadir said to 
some truculent Afghans, ‘“ Throw this babbler down and blind 
him.” Those men threw him down, and passed the needle into 
his eyes. They kept him down safe on the ground for a time 
with blows of sticks, and Ghul4m Kadir asked him derisively if 
he saw anything, and he replied, ‘‘ Nothing but the Holy Kuran 
between me and you.” All night long he and his children and 
the women of his palace kept up loud cries. Ghul4m KaAdir re- 
mained that night in the Moti Mahall, and hearing these cries, he 
writhed like a snake, and directed his servants to beat and kill 
those who made them. But -some of these men dreaded the 
questioning of the day of judgment, and held their hands. 

On the 9th Zi-] ka’da, * * Ghul4m Kadir said to Bedar Bakht, 
‘**Come out, and I will show you a sight.” Perforce, he went out 
of the door, and sat down. Ghul4m KaAdir went to Shéh ’Alam, 
and said, ‘“‘ Find me some gold, or I will send you to join the 
dead.” Shéh ’Alam reviled and reproached him, saying, “I am 
in your power, cut off my head, for it is better to die than to live 
like this.” Ghul4m Kadir sprang up, and threw himself upon the 
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Emperor’s bosom, Kandah4ri Khan and Purdil Khan seized his 
hands, two of their companions held his feet ; Kandahéri Khan 
tore out one of his eyes, and that bloodthirsty reckless ruffian 
tore out the other with his own hands, amid the wailings of the 
Emperor. Ghul4m KaAdir then gave orders that the needle 
should be passed into the eyes of Prince Akbar, Sulaiman Shukoh, 
and Ahsan Bakht. The ladies came from behind their curtains, 
and threw themselves at the feet of Ghulam Kadir, to pray for 
mercy ; but he kicked them on their breasts, and sent them away. 
The heart of Miyér! Singh was in flames, and, overpowered with 
rage, he cried, “Ghulam Kadir! cease your fury, and withdraw 
your hands from these helpless (princes) ; for if you do not, you 
will hardly escape from me.”’ Seeing his passion, Ghulam Kadir 
arose, and said, ‘ Pinion all three of them, and I will consider 
what to do with them another time.” He then ordered some of 
his followers who were present to beat them with sticks till they 
were senseless, and to put them in prison. Then he called for 
@ painter, and said, ‘ Paint my likeness at once, sitting, knife in 
hand, upon the breast of Shah ’Alam, digging out his eyes.” He 
then forbad his attendants to bring any food or water either to 
Shéh ’Alam or his sons. 

The poor Emperor kept groaning and crying, but no one 
heeded him. Next day Bedér Bakht sent two surgeons to 
dress his wounds, and ordered him to be supplied with water. 
His servants reported to him that the poor Emperor’s eyes 
were running with blood, and that the (only) water he had 
to drink was what flowed from his eyes. * * Ghulam Kaédir 
went to Shéh *Alam, and seizing him by the beard, said, ‘I have 
inflicted all this severity upon you for your faults, but I spare 
your life for God’s sake, otherwise I should have no scruple in 
tearing you limb from limb.” On the 12th Zi-l ka’da he went 
into the jewel-house, and took out a chest and a box of jewels ; he 
also took several copies of the Kurdn, and eight large baskets of 
books out of the library. On the 13th his spies informed him 


1 [A very doubtful name. It is variously written “ Matar,” ‘‘ Biy&r,”’ etc. ] 
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that two sisters of Sulaimin Shukoh, one aged five years and 
the other four, had died from thirst. When he heard it, he 
laughed and said, ‘* Let them be buried where they lie.” One of 
his men went to Bedér Bakht, and said, ‘“‘ Ghulam Kadir wants 
the jewels you have.” The Prince immediately brought them 
out of his private apartments, and handed them over. 

Next day Ghulam Kadir, taking Bedér Bakht with him, went 
to Malika Zaméniya and Séhiba Mahall,! and said, “ Where is 
the money that was promised?” They said, ‘ What you demand 
from us is a mere fancy and dream of yours.” When he heard 
this, he sent a person into the private apartments, with directions 
to bring them both out, with only the garments they stood upright 
in, and to seize upon all the money and valuables which could 
be found. Accordingly they took Malika Zamaniya and Séhiba 
Mahall in the dresses they were wearing (bd libds-i badan), and 
placing them in a rath, conducted them with three hundred 
attendants to the Moti Mahall. Workmen were then sent in 
to break down the roof and walls. Neither Nadir Sh4h, Ahmad 
Shéh Durrdni, nor Tar4ji Bhéo, had ever dreamed of plunder- 
ing the ladies of the harem; but now all the valuables, the 
accumulations of fifty or sixty years, were brought out. * * 

On the 25th Zi-l ka’da Ghulam Kadir called Prince Akbar, 
Sulaiman Shukoh, and the other Princes, nineteen in number, 
before him, and with harsh words called upon them to sing and 
dance before him. They declined; but he would not listen to 
them, saying that he had long heard praises of their singing and 
dancing. He then commanded his attendants to cut of the 
Princes’ noses if they did not sing. The Princes and boys, seeing 
there was no escaping from his commands, did as they were 
directed, and sang and danced. He was very pleased, and asked 
them what recompense they desired. They said, ‘‘ Our father and 
children are in great want of water and food, we ask for some.”’ 
He gave his consent. He then turned all his attendants out of 


1 [Both these ladies were widows of Muhammad Shah. The former was a daughter 
of the Emperor Farrukh Siyar.] 
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the room, and, placing his head upon the knees of Prince Akbar, 
went to sleep, leaving his sword and knife in their presence. He 
closed his eyes for an hour (sd’at), and then getting up, he slapped 
each of them on the neck, and said, ‘‘Can such (craven) spirits _ 
entertain the idea of reigning ? I wanted to try your courage. If 
you had any spirit, you would have made an end of me with my 
sword and dagger.”’ Then abusing them in foul disgusting words, 
he sent them out of his presence. 

Afterwards he called for Bed&r Bakht and his brothers, and 
placed wine before them. With his own hands he several times 
filled the cups, and they continued drinking till evening, when they 
got up and danced and sang, and acted disgracefully. A eunuch 
came in, and told him that a daughter of Sh&h ’Alam, a child of 
ten years old, had died of hunger and thirst crouching on the 
earth. He cried, ‘Bury her just as she is, in the place where she 
lies.” When Raja Miyar Singh heard of these things, he sent 
bread and provisions for Shah ’Alam and his children. Ghulam 
Kadir was angry—he sent for the Raja, and frowning at him, 
asked, ‘“‘ What concern have you with those men? Remove your 
people from the watch, for I will place Rohillas to keep guard.” 
The R&ja told him that the day of retribution for these deeds 
was approaching, and that it was not well to offend the chiefs. 
He replied that he would do whatever came into his heart. * * 

On the 17th Zi-l ka’da (sic) Wai Khaili (his myrmidon) 
reported to him that he had probed the walls of the apartments of 
Malika Zamaniya and Sahiba Mahall till he had made them like 
sieves, that he had stripped everybody, and that no hole had been 
left unsearched by his fingers. He had found a few pearls. One 
of Bedar Bakht’s ladies had died of fright at what was passing, 
and now the Afghans, having stripped the ladies, were thinking 
about taking them with (without?) gowns or bodices.! He 
added, ‘The power is in your hands, but it is not well to 
cast such shame upon the honour of princes.” It all depended 
on his pleasure, but Ghul4m Kadir replied that when the Em- 
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peror’s servants plundered his father’s private apartments, they 
had done worse than that to his women. ‘ Now,” said he, 
‘it shall be a sight for the time, for my men shall take the hands 
of kings’ daughters, conduct them home, and take possession of 
their persons without marriage.” He then ordered Wai Khaili 
to go and take possession of the house of Khairu-n nisa Begam, 
sister of Shah Alam, to strip her daughters and women naked, 
and to search for jewels, After taking * * all they could find, he 
asked the Princes for gold, and they replied, “‘ You have taken 
all we have, and we are now ready to die.” At his command the 
stony-hearted carpet-spreaders beat them so that the blood gushed 
from their mouths and noses. Then they placed the Princes in 
the saldtin. 

Ghulém Kaédir heard from Wai Khailf of the beauty of 
the daughters of Mirza Haik& and Mirza Jaika (?), and when 
he was sitting in the Moti Mahall in the evening, he ordered 
these unhappy ladies to be placed before him without veils or 
curtains. He was pleased with their beauty, showed them to his 
boon companions, and acted indecently to every one of them. 
When Bedér Bakht was informed of this, he beat himself upon the 
head and bosom, and sent an attendant to the ruffian, to dissuade 
him from such actions. He replied (sarcastically), ‘*‘ What power 
has this slave to do anything against His Majesty?” He (Bedar 
Bakht) then wrote to Raja Miy4ér Singh, who shuddered when 
he read the letter, and went to Ghuldm Kadir. The Raja called 
Ghulam Kadir out of that private room, and said to him, ‘It is 
not right to deal thus with the daughters of enemies. No one 
seizes sons and daughters for the faults of their fathers, Shéh 
’Alam did not cast any evil looks upon the daughters or sisters 
of your father; refrain from such proceedings.” Ghulam Kédir 
answered (in coarse terms to the effect) that he intended to take 
them into his harem and make them his concubines, and as for 


1 (“On this occasion the Emperor is said by tradition to have transmuted Ghulam 
Kfdir Khén into a haram page.”"—Keene’s Fall of the Mughal Empire, pp. 101, 
200. ‘There is no mention of this in the ’Jérat-ndma, and the narrative is rather 
against the tradition. ] | 
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the other Princesses, he would give them to his Afghans, so that 
they might have a chance of bringing forth men of courage. 
Raja Miy4r Singh, against the will of Ghulam Kadir, went into 
the room, cast a sheet over (the Princesses’ heads), and sent 
them home. | 


Death of Ghulam Kadir. 


[It is said that on the 18th Rabfu-l awwal, Ghul4m Kadir 
(after being defeated by the forces of Sindhia), started off for 
Ghaus-kada, his home, with only a few trusted followers mounted 
on swift horses. In the darkness of the night his companions lost 
him; he went one way, and they went another. He endeavoured 
to find them, but did not succeed. The road was full of water and 
mud, and the horse putting his foot into a hole, rolled Ghulam 
Kadir to the ground. The night was dark, and the way bristled 
with thorny acacias, so that he knew not which way to turn. When 
the morning came, he looked around, and seeing some inhabited 
place, he proceeded thither. On reaching the habitation, he put 
his head into the house of a brahman. The master of the house, 
seeing a stranger in such a state, asked him what was the matter. 
Ghulam Kadir answered that * * .' But his own action betrayed 
him. He took off a diamond ring from his finger, and gave it to 
the housekeeper as an inducement to guard him all day, and to 
guide him at night towards Ghaus-kada. The brahman knew of 
his infamous character and evil deeds. The brahman himself, 
in days gone by, had suffered at the hands of the ruffian, and his 
village had been ravaged. His oppressor was now in his power, 
and he made the door fast. * * 

The brahman went in search of some chief who would appreciate 
the information he had to give, and was led by fortune to the 
tents of “Ali Bahadur, to whom he communicated his intelligence. 
"Ali Bahddur showed him great attention, and sent a large party 
of horse forward with him, while he himself followed. * * The 
horsemen entered the brahman’s house, seized their prisoner, and 


} (The words of the answer are not complete.) 
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bound him. With various indignities they brought him to ’Ali 
Bahadur, * * who sent him to the fort of the Mahrattas, * * 
under charge of Ran& Khan, who put a chain upon his legs, a 
collar on his neck, and conveyed him in a bullock-carriage to 
Sindhia, guarded by two regiments of sepoys and a thousand 
horse. * * On the 4th Juméda-s s4ni, under the orders of Sindhia, 
the ears of Ghulam Kadir were cut off and hung round his neck, 
his face was blackened, and he was carried round the camp and 
city. Next day his nose and upper lip were cut off, and he was 
again paraded. On the third day he was thrown upon the 
ground, his eyes were torn out, and he was once more carried 
round. After that his hands were cut off, then his feet, and last 
of all his head. The corpse was then hung neck downwards from 
atree. A trustworthy person relates that a black dog, white round 
the eyes, came and sat under the tree and licked up the blood as 
it dripped. The spectators threw stones and clods at it, but still 
it kept there. On the third day, the corpse disappeared and the 
dog also vanished. Mahérdja Sindhia sent the ears and eye- 
balls to the Emperor Shéh ’Alam.] 
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CXX. 


CHAHAR GULSHAN 


Or 


RAM CHATAR MAN. 


Tuts work, which is also called Akhbaru-1 Nawddir, *“* Accounts 
of Rare Things,” was composed by Rai Chatar Man Kéyath in the 
year 1173 a.u. (1759 a.p.), the last sheets being finished only a 
week before his death. As it was left in an unconnected shape, 
it was arranged and edited, after his death, by his grandson, Réi 
Bhan Réizdda, in 1204 a.u. (1789-90 a.p.), as is shown by a 
chronogram in the Preface; but as the work ends with the 
accession of the nominal Emperor Shah Jahan the Second in 
A.H. 1178, it is evident that the Editor has added nothing to his 
grandfather's labours. 

The Editor states that when Chatar Mén had travelled the road 
of eternity, he, as a dutiful grandson, was anxious to display this 
nosegay of wisdom to some effect, in order that those who wander 
in the garden of eloquence might, by a close inspection of its 
beauties, which are endowed with perpetual verdure, feel the bud 
of their heart expand with delight. 

The Chahadr Gulshan or ** Four Gardens,” is, as the name im- 
plies, divided into four Books, and is said by the Editor to contain 
so much information in a small compass that it resembles the 
ocean placed in a cup. The historical part is a mere abstract, 
and of no value, nor are any authorities quoted for its state- 
ments; but the work has other points of interest, especially 
in the matter of the Biographies of the Muhammadan saints, 
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which are written in a true spirit of belief, though the writer 
is @ Hindi. The accounts of the Hindu /fakirs, the Itine- 
raries, and the Statistical Tables of the twenty-two sibas of 
Hinddst4n, are also useful, though it is to be regretted that 
the latter are not given in sufficient detail to enable us to institute 
safe comparisons between its results and those given in the 
A in-t Akbari. 
CONTENTS. 


Boox I. The Kings of Hindust4n from Judhishthira to the 
fall of the Mughal empire, with a statistical account of the several 
subas of Hindustan proper, and of their Rulers and Saints, 
p. 4.—II. An account of the southern subas of India, and of 
their Rulers and Saints, p. 147.—III. Itineraries from Dehli to 
the different quarters of India, p. 219.—IV. An account of the 
Hindu fakirs, p. 232. | 

The Chahar Gulshan is common in India, and I. have seen 
several copies, none conspicuously good, except that in the 
possession of Nawab ’Ali Muhammad Khan of Jhajjar. 

S1zE—Quarto, 560 pages of 13 lines each. 


CXXI. 
TARYKH-I IBRAHYM KHAN. 


[AccorpIN@ to the author’s statement in his Preface, ‘‘ These 
wonderful events, forming a volume of warning for men of saga- 
city, are chronicled by the hasty pen of the humblest of slaves, 
"Ali Ibrahim Khan, during the administration of the illustrious 
noble of celestial grandeur, the centre of the circle of prosperity, 
the ally of foe-crushing victory, the sun of the firmament of 
wisdom, the unfurler of the standards of pomp and dignity, the 
excellent prince bearing the highest titles, the privy councillor of 
His Majesty the King of England, the chief of mighty and 
magnificent rulers,—the Governor General, Charles, Earl of 
Cornwallis, may his good fortune last for ever !” 

At the end of the volume we are informed that “this book, 
composed by the illustrious Naw4b Ibrahim Khan Bahddur, was 
completely written from beginning to end by the pen of Mulla 
Bakhsh at the town of Benares, and was finished in 1201 a.u. 
(1786 a.D.). 

This work is very valuable for the clear and succinct account 
it gives of the Mahrattas. The whole of it was translated 
for Sir H. M. Elliot by the late Major Fuller, and is here 
printed with the exception of some unimportant passages, and 
the account of the battle of Panipat, which has been previously 
drawn from another work written by one who took part in the 
battle. 

Size—6 inches by 4: 219 pages of 9 lines each. ] 

EXTRACTS, 

As the comprehension of the design of this work is dependent 

on a previous acquaintance with the origin and genealogy of 


Vou. Vil. | 17 
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Balaji Rado, the eloquent pen will first proceed to the discussion 
of that subject. 


Origin and Genealogy of the Mahrattas. 


Be it not hidden, that in the language of the people of the 
Dakhin, these territories and their dependencies are called 
‘“* Dihast,”! and the inhabitants of the region are styled 
‘*Mahrattas.” The Mahratti dialect is adopted exclusively by 
these classes, and the chieftainship of the Mahrattas is centred in 
the Bhonsla tribe. The lineage of the Bhonslas is derived from 
the Udipur Rajas, who bear the title of Rén&; and the first of 
these, according to popular tradition, was one of the descendants 
of Naushirwan. At the time when the holy warriors of the 
army of Isl&m subverted the realms of Tran, Naushirwén’s 
descendants were scattered in every direction ; and one of them, 
having repaired to Hindustan, was promoted to the dignity of a 
Raja. In a word, one of the Rand's progeny afterwards quitted 
the territory of Udipur, in consequence of the menacing and dis- 
ordered aspect of his affairs, and having proceeded to the country 
of the Dakhin, fixed his abode in the Carnatic. The chiefs of 
the Dakhin, regarding the majesty of his family with respect and 
reverence, entered into the most amicable relations with him. 
His descendants separated into two families; one the Aholias, 
the other the Bhonslas. 


Memoir of Sahijt, of the tribe of Bhonslas. 


Séhuji was first inrolled among the number of Nizém Shéh’s 
retainers, but afterwards entered into the service of Ibr4him 
"Adil Shah, who was the ruler of the Kokan. In return for the 
faithful discharge of his duties, he received in jdgir the parganas 
of Pind, etc., where he made a permanent settlement after the 
manner of the zaminddars. Towards the close of his life, having 
attained the high honour of serving the Emperor Jahangir, he 
was constantly in attendance on him, while his son Sivaji stayed 

1 [Properly ‘‘deshasth.” See Grant Duff, vol. i. p. 11.] 
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at the yagir. As Ibrahim ’Adil Shéh for the space of two years 
was threatened with impending death, great disorder and con- 
fusion prevailed in his territories from the long duration of his 
illness ; and the troops and retainers, whom he had stationed here 
and there, for the purpose of garrisoning the forts, and protecting 
the frontier of the Kokan, abandoned themselves to neglect in 
consequence of their master’s indisposition. 


Memoir of Siva, the son of Sadhu. 


* * Ultimately, the Emperor Aurangzeb, the bulwark of re- 
ligion, resolved upon proceeding to the Dakhin, and in the year 
1093 a.u. bestowed fresh Instre on the city of Aurangabad by 
tlfe favour of his august presence. For a period of twenty-five 
years he strove to subvert the Mahratta rule; ‘but as several 
valiant chieftains displayed the utmost zeal and activity in uphold- 
ing their dynasty, their extermination could not be satisfactorily 
accomplished. Towards the close of His Majesty’s lifetime, a 
truce was concluded with the Mahrattas, on these terms, viz. 
that three per cent. out of the revenues drawn from the Imperial 
dominions in the Dakhin should be allotted to them by way of 
sar deshmukhi; and accordingly Ahsan Khan, commonly called 
Mir Malik, set out from the threshold of royalty with the docu- 
ments confirming this grant to the Mahrattas, in order that, after 
the treaty had. been duly ratified, he might bring the chiefs of 
that tribe to the court of the monarch of the world. However, 
before he had had time to deliver these documents into their 
custody, a royal mandate was issued, directing him to return and 
bring back the papers in question with him. About this time, 
His Majesty Aurangzeb ’Alamgir hastened to the eternal gardens 
of Paradise, at which period his successor Shah "Alam (Bahddur 
Shéh) was gracing the Dakhin with his presence. The latter 
settled ten per cent. out of the produce belonging to the peasantry 
as sar deshmukhit on the Mahrattas, and furnished them with the 
necessary documents confirming the grant.} 

1 See supra, Vol. VII. p. 408. 
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When Shéh *Alam (Bah4dur Shéh) returned from the Dakhin 
to the metropolis, Déad Khan remained behind to officiate for 
Amiru-l umaré Zi-] fikér Khén in the government of the pro- 
vinces. He cultivated a good understanding with the Mahrattas, 
and concluded an amicable treaty on the following footing, viz. 
that in addition to the above-mentioned grant of a.tithe as 
sar deshmukht, a fourth of whatever amount was collected in the 
country should be their property, while the other three-fourths 
should be paid into the royal exchequer. This system of division 
was accordingly put in practice; but no regular deed granting 
the fourth share, which in the dialect of the Dakhin is called 
chauth, was delivered to the Mahrattas. When Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar sat as Emperor on the throne of Dehli, he enter- 
tained the worst suspicions against Amiru-/ umard Saiyid Husain 
°Ali Khan, the chief of the Barha Saiyids. He dismissed him to 
a distance from his presence by appointing him to the control of 
the province of the Dakhin. On reaching his destination, the 
latter applied himself rigorously to the task of organizing the 
affairs of that kingdom ; but royal letters were incessantly de- 
spatched to the address of the chief of the Mahrattas, and more 
especially to Réja Saha, urging him to persist in hostilities with 
Amiru-l umard, * * 

In the year 1129 a.u. (1717 a.p.), by the intervention of Mu- 
hammad Anwar Khan Burhénpiri and Sankaréji Malhar, he 
concluded a peace with the Mahrattas,! on condition that they 
would refrain from committing depredations and robberies, and 
would always maintain 18,000 horsemen out of their tribe wholly 
at the service of the Nazim of the Dakhin. At the time that 
this treaty was ratified, he sealed and delivered the docu- 
ments confirming the grant of the fourth of the revenues, and 
the sar deshmukhi of the province of the Dakhin, as well as the 
proceeds of the Kokan and other territories, which were designated 
as their ancient dominions. At the same period Raja Sahu 
appointed Balaji, son of Basu Nath (Biswa Nath), who belonged 


} See supra, Vol. VII. p. 466. 
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to the class of Kokani Brahmins, to fill the post of his vakt#/ at 
the Court of the Emperor; and in all the districts of the six 
provinces of the Dakhin he appointed two revenue commissioners 
of his own, one to collect the sar deshmukhi, and the other to 
receive the fourth share or chauth. * * 

Amiru-l umard Husain ’Ali, having increased the mansabs 
held by Balaji, the son of Basa Nath, and Sankar4ji Malhar, 
deputed them to superintend the affairs of the Dakhin, and sent 
them to join ’Alim °Ali Kh4n. * * After the death of Ba&l4ji, 
the son of Basi Nath, his son, named BAaji Rio, became his 
successor, and Holkar, who was a servant of Balaji Rado, having 
urged the steed of daring, at his master’s instigation, at full speed 
from the Dakhin towards MAlwé, put the (subaddr) Giridhar 
Bahadur to death on the field of battle. After this occurrence, 
the government of that province was conferred on Muhammad 
Khan Bangash; but owing to the turbulence of the Mahrattas, he 
was unable to restore it to proper order. On his removal from 
office, the administration of that region was entrusted to Raja 
Jai Singh Sawéi. Unity of faith and religion strengthened 
the bonds of amity between B4ji Réo and Raja Jai Singh; and 
this circumstance was a source of additional power and influence 
to the former, insomuch that during the year 1146 (1733 a.p.) he 
had the audacity to advance and make an inroad into the confines 
of Hindustan. The grand wasir *Itimadu-d daula Kamru-d 
din Khan was first selected by the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
to oppose him, and on the second occasion Muzaffar Khan, the 
brother of Samsamu-d daula Khén-daurén. These two, having 
entered the province of Mélw4, pushed on as far as Sironj, but 
B4ji Réo returned to the Dakhin without hazarding an engage- 
ment. * * 

In the second year after the above-mentioned date, Baji 
Réo attempted another invasion of Hindustan, when the 
wasir "Itimadu-d daula Kamru-d din Khan Bahadur and the 
Nawab Khaén-daur4n Khan went forth from Dehli to give him 
battle. * * On this occasion several engagements took place, but 
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victory fell to the lot of the teaztr ; and peace having been ulti- 
mately concluded, they both returned to Dehli. 

In the third year from the aforesaid date, through the mediation 
of Amiru-l umard Khén-daurén Khan Bahadur, the government 
of M&lw4 was bestowed on B&ji Réo, whereby his power and in- 
fluence was increased twofold. The Réo in question, having 
entered Malw&4 with a numerous force, soon reduced the province 
to a satisfactory state of order. About the same time he attacked 
the Raja of Bhaddwar, and after putting him to flight, devastated 
his territory. From thence he despatched Pildji with the view of 
subduing the kingdom of Antarbed (Do4b), which is situated be- 
tween the Ganges and Jumna, At that very time Nawab Burhénu-l 
Mulk had moved out of his own province, and advanced through 
Antarbed to the vicinity of Agra. Piléji therefore crossed the 
Jumna, and engaged in active hostilities against the above-named 
Nawab ; but having been vanquished in battle, he was forced to 
take to flight, and rejoin Baji R&éo. An immense number of his 
army were drowned while crossing the Jumna; but as for those 
who were captured or taken prisoners, the Naw&b presented each 
one with two rupees and a cloth, and gave him permission to 
depart. Baji R4o, becoming downcast and dispirited after meeting 
with this ignominious defeat, turned his face from that quarter, 
and proceeded towards Dehli. * * 

Samsamu-d daula Amiru-l umaré Bah&dur, after considerable 
deliberation, sallied forth from Sh&h-Jah4n4béd with intent to 
check the enemy ; but B&ji Rado, not deeming it expedient at the 
time to kindle the flame of war, retired towards Agra, and 
Amiru-] umara, considering himself fortunate enough in having 
effected so much, re-entered the metropolis. This was the first 
occasion on which the Mahrattas extended their aggressions so far 
as to threaten the environs of the metropolis. Though most of 
the men in the Mahratta army are unendowed with the excellence 
of noble and illustrious birth, and husbandmen, carpeuters, and 
shopkeepers abound among their soldiery, yet, as they undergo all 
sorts of toil and fatigue in prosecuting a guerilla warfare, they 
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prove superior to the easy and effeminate troops of Hind, who 
for the most part are of more honourable birth and calling. If 
this class were to apply their energies with equal zeal to the pro- 
fession, and free themselves from the trammels of indolence, their 
prowess would excel that of their rivals, for the aristocracy ever 
possess more spirit than the vulgar herd, The free-booters who 
form the vanguard of the Mahratta forces, and marching in 
advance of their main body, ravage the enemy's country, are 
called putkarahs (putkdrahs?);} the troops who are stationed here 
and there by way of picquets at a distance from the army, for the 
purpose of keeping a vigilant watch, are styled mdét, and chhdppah 
is synonymous in their dialect with a night-attack. Their food 
consists chiefly of cakes made of jawdr, or bajra, dal, arhad, with 
a little butter and red pepper; and hence it is that, owing to the 
irascibility of their tempers, gentleness is never met with in their 
dispositions, The ordinary dress worn by these people comprises 
a turban, tunic, se/ah (loose mantle), and sdnghiah (short 
drawers). Among their horses are many mares, and among the 
offensive weapons used by this tribe there are but few fire-arms, 
most of the men being armed with swords, spears, or arrows 
instead. The system of military service established among them 
is this: each man, according to his grade, receives a fixed salary 
in cash and clothes every year. They call their stables pdgdh, 
and the horsemen who are mounted on chargers belonging to a 
superior officer are styled bdrgirs. * * 


Balaji?s Exploits. 


When Baji Rao, in the year 1153 a.u. (1740 a.p.), on the 
banks of the river Nerbadda, bore the burden of his existence to 
the shores of non-entity, his son, Balaji Rao, became his suc- 
cessor, and after the manner of his father, engaged vigorously 
in the prosecution of hostilities, the organization and equipment 
of a large army, and the preparation of all the munitions of 
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war. His son continued to pass his days, sometimes at war, 
and at other times at peace, with the Naw4b Asaf Jéh. At 
length, in the year 1163 (1750 a.p.), Sahu Ré&o, the successor 
of Sambhaji, passed away, and the supreme authority departed 
out of the direct line of the Bhonslas. B&laji Rao selected 
another individual of that family, in place of Séhu’s son, to 
occupy the post of Raja, and seated him on the throne, whilst 
he reserved for himself the entire administration of all the 
affairs of the kingdom. Having then degraded the ancient 
chieftains from the lofty position they had held, he denuded them 
of their dignity and influence, and began aggrandizing the 
Kokan{t Brahmins, who were of the same caste as himself. He 
also constituted his cousin, Sad4sheo Réo, commonly called Bhaéo 
Rao, his chief agent and prime minister. The individual in 
question was of acute understanding, and thoroughly conversant 
with the proper method of government. Through the influence of 
his energetic counsels, many undertakings were constantly brought 
to a successful issue, the recital of which would lead to too great 
prolixity. In short, besides holding the fortress of Bijapur, he 
took possession anew of Daulatabad, the seat of government of 
the illustrious sovereigns, together with districts yielding sixty 
lacs of rupees, after forcibly wresting it out of the hands of 
Nizamu-l Mulk Nizém ’Ali Khén Bahédur. He likewise took 
into his service Ibr4him Khan Gardi, who had a well-organized 
train of European artillery with him. 


The Abdali Monarch. 


Ahmad Shah Abdali, in the year 1171 a.n. (1757-8 a.p.), came 
from the country of Kandahar to Hindustén, and on the 7th of 
Juméda-l awwal of that year, had an interview with the Emperor 
"Alamgir II., at the palace of Sh4h-Jahaéndbéd ; he exercised all 
kinds of severity and oppression on the inhabitants of that city, and 
united the daughter of A’azzu-d din, own brother to His Majesty, 
in the bonds of wedlock with his own son, Timur Shah, After au 
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interval of a month, he set out to coerce Réja Suraj Mal Jat, 
who, from a distant period, had extended his sway over the 
province of Agra, as far as the environs of the city of Dehli. 
In three days he captured Balamgarh, situated at a distance of 
fifteen kos from Dehli, which was furnished with all the requisites 
for standing a siege, and was well manned by Siraj Mal’s followers. 
After causing a general massacre of the garrison, he hastened 
towards Mathura, and having razed that ancient sanctuary of the 
Hindus to the: ground, made all the idolators fall a prey to his 
relentless sword. Then he returned to Agra, and deputed his 
Commander-in-Chief, Jahan Khan, to reduce all the forts be- 
longing to the J&t chieftain. At this time a dreadful pestilence 
broke out with great virulence in the Sh&h’s army, so that he was 
forced to abandon his intention of chastising Siraj Mal, and un- 
willingly made up his mind to repair to his own kingdom. 

On his return, as soon as he reached Dehli, the Emperor 
"Alamgir went forth with Najibu-d daula Bahddur, and had 
an interview with him on the margin of the Maksidabad lake, 
when he preferred sore complaints against “Imadu-l Mulk 
Ghaziu-d din Khén Bahadur, who was at that time at Farrukh- 
abad, engaged in exciting seditious tumults. The Shah, after form- 
ing a matrimonial alliance with the daughter of his late Majesty 
Muhammad Shah, and investing Najibu-d daula with the title of 
Amiru-l umarad and the dignified post of bakhsht, set out for 
Lahore. As soon as he had planted his sublime standard on that 
spot, he conferred both the government of Lahore and Multan on 
his son, Timur Shah, and leaving Jahan Khan behind with 
him, proceeded himself to Kandahar. 

Jahan Khan despatched a warrant to Adina Beg Khan, who 
at that time had taken up his residence at Lakhi Jangal, in- 
vesting him with the supreme control of the territory of tho 
Do&b, along with a kAilat of immense value, ‘and adopted the 
most conciliatory measures towards him, whereupon the latter, 
esteeming this amicable attention as a mark of good fortune, 
applied himself zealously to the proper administration of the 
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Do&b. When Jahan Khan, however, summoned him to his pre- 
sence, he did not consider it to his advantage to wait upon him; 
so, quitting the territory of the Dodb, he retired into the hill- 
country. After this occurrence, Jahan Khan appointed a person 
named Murad Khan to the charge of the Dob, and sent Sarbu- 
land Kh&n and Sarfaréz Kh4n, of the Abdali tribe, along with 
him to assist him. Adina Beg Khan, having united the Sikh 
nation to his own forces, advanced to give battle to Murad 
Khan, when Sarbuland Kh4n quaffed the cup of martyrdom on 
the field of action, and Murad Kh4n and Sarfaréz Khan, seeing 
uo resource left them but flight, returned to Jah4n Khan, and 
the Sikhs ravaged all the districts of the Doab. 

As soon as active hostilities were commenced between Najibu-d 
daula and "Imédu-l Mulk, the latter set out from Farrukhaébéd 
towards Dehli, to oppose the former, and forwarded letters to 
R&élaji R&o and his cousin Bhao, soliciting aid, and inviting 
the Mahratta army to espouse his cause. Bhdéo, who was 
always cherishing plans in his head for the national aggran- 
dizement, counselled Balaji Réo to despatch an army for the 
conquest of the territories of Hindustan, which he affirmed to 
be then, as it were, an assembly unworthy of reverence, and a 
rose devoid of thorns. 


Memoir of Raghunath Rao. 


In 1171 a.u. (1757-8 a.p.) Raghunath Ré&o, a brother of Balaji 
Rao, accompanied by Malhér Rao Holkar, Shamsher Bahadur, and 
Jayaji Sindhia, started from the Dakhin towards Dehli at the 
head of a gallant and irresistible army, to subdue the dominions 
of Hindistén. As soon as they reached Agra, they turned off 
to Shah-Jahén4béd in company with ‘Imadu-] Mulk, the eazir, 
who was the instigator of the irruption made by this torrent of 
destruction. After a sanguinary engagement, they ejected 
Najibu-d daula from the city of Dehli, and consigned the 
management of the affairs of government to the care of ’Imédu-l 
Mulk, the easir. 
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Raghunath Réo and the rest of the Mahratta chiefs set out 
from Dehli towards Léhore, at the solicitation of Adina Beg 
Khé&n, of whom mention has been briefly made above. After 
leaving the suburbs of Dehli, they arrived first at Sirhind, where 
they fought an action with "Abdu-s Samad Khan, who had been 
installed in the government of that place by the Abdali Shah, 
and took him prisoner. Turning away from thence, they pushed 
on to Léhore, and got ready for a conflict with Jahan Khan, 
who was stationed there. The latter, however, being alarmed at 
the paucity of his troops in comparison with the multitude of 
the enemy, resolved at once to seek safety in flight. Accordingly, 
in the month of Sha’bén, 1171 a.n. (April, 1758 a.p.), he pursued 
the road to Kabul with the utmost speed, accompanied by Timur 
Shah, and made a present to the enemy of the heavy baggage 
and property that he had accumulated during his administration 
of that region. The Mahratta chieftains followed in pursuit of 
Timur Shah as far as the river Attock, and then retraced their 
steps to Lahore. This time the Mahrattas extended their sway 
up to Multan. As the rainy season had commenced, they de- 
livered over the province of Lahore to Adina Beg Khan, on his 
promising to pay a tributary offering of seventy-five /acs of 
rupees ; and made up their minds to return to the Dakhin, being 
anxious to behold again their beloved families at home. 

On reaching Dehli in the course of their return, they 
made straight for their destination, after leaving one of their 
warlike chieftains, named Janki, at the head of a formidable 
army in the vicinity of the metropolis. It chanced that 
in the year 1172 a.u. (1758-9 a.p.) Adina Beg Kha&n passed 
away; whereupon Jankuji entrusted the government of the 
province of Lahore to a Mahratta, called Sémé, whom he de- 
spatched thither. He also appointed Sddik Beg Khan, one of 
Adina Beg Khan’s followers, to the administration of Sirhind, 
and gave the management of the Doab to Adina Beg Khan's 
widow. Sémé, after reaching Lahore, applied himself to the 
task of government, and pushed on his troops as far as the river 
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Attock. In the meanwhile, "Imddu-] Mulk, the wasir, caused 
Shéh *Alamgir II, to suffer martyrdom, in retaliation for an 
ancient grudge, and placed the son of Muhi'p-s Sunnat, son of 
Kém Bakhsh, son of Aurangzeb “Alamgir, on the throne of 
Debli. 


Datta Sindhia. 


Datt& Sindhia, Jankiji’s uncle, about that time formed the 
design of invading the kingdom of the Rohillas; whereupon 
Najibu-d daula and other Rohilla chiefs, becoming cognizant of 
this fact, and perceiving the image of ultimate misfortune re- 
flected in the mirror of the very beginning, wrote numerous 
letters to the Abd&éli Shah, and used every persuasion to induce 
him to come to Hindist4n. The Sh&h, who was vexed at heart © 
on account of Timur Shéh and Jahén Khan having been com- 
pelled to take to flight, and was brooding over plans of revenge, 
accounted this friendly overture a signal advantage, and set him- 
self at once in motion. 

Datt4, in company with his nephew Janki, after crossing the 
Jumna, advanced against Najibu-d daula, and ’Im4du-l Mulk, 
the wazir, hastened to Datté’s support, agreeably to his request. 
As the number of the Mahratta troops amounted to nearly 
80,000 horse, Najibu-d daula, finding his strength inadequate 
to risk an open battle, threw up intrenchments at Sakartal, 
one of the places belonging to Antarbed (the Do&b), situated on 
the bank of the river Ganges, and there held himself in readiness 
to oppose the enemy. As the rainy season presented an in- 
surmountable obstacle to Datt&’s movements, he was forced to 
suspend military operations, and in the interim Najibu-d daula 
despatched several letters to Naw4b Shujé’u-d daula, begging his 
assistance. 

The Nawab, urged by the promptings of valour and gallantry, 
started from Lucknow in the height of the rains, which fell with 
greater violence than in ordinary years, and having with the utmost 
spirit and resolution traversed the intervening roads, which were 
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all in a wretched muddy condition, made Shéhébéd the site of 
his camp. Till the conclusion of the rainy season, however, he 
was unable to unite with Najibu-d daula, owing to the over- 
flowing of the river Ganges. | 

No sooner had the rains come to an end, than one of the 
Mahratta chieftains, who bore the appellation of Gobind Pandit, 
forded the stream at Datt4’s command, with a party of 20,000 
cavalry, and allowed no portion of Chandpur and many other 
populous places to escape conflagration ‘and plunder. He then 
betook himself to the spot where Sa’du-llah Khan, Dandi Khan, 
and HAfiz Rahmat Khan had assembled, after having risen up in 
arms and quitted their abodes, to afford succour to Najibu-d 
daula. These three, finding themselves unable to cope with him, 
took refuge in the forests on the Kamain hills. 

Nawéb Shujéu-d daula, being apprised of this circumstance, 
mounted the fleet steed of resolution, and in Rabru-l awwal, 1173 
a.H. (Oct. Nov, 1759 a.p.), taking his troops resembling the stars 
in his train, he repaired on the wings of speed to Chéndpir, close 
to the locality where Najibu-d daula was stationed. As Gobind 
Pandit had reduced the latter's force as well as his companions 
to great straits, by cutting off their supply of provisions, Naw4b 
Shujaé’u-d daula Bahddur despatched 10,000 cavalry, consisting 
of Mughals and others, under the command of Mirz& Najaf 
Khan Bahadur, Mir B&kar Himmati and other leaders, to attack 
the Pandit’s camp. He also afterwards sent off Anupgar Gus4in, 
and Raj Indar Gus4in in rear of these. The leaders in question 
having fought with becoming gallantry, and performed the most 
valiant deeds, succeeded in routing the enemy. Out of the whole 
of Gobind Pandit’s force, 200 were left weltering in blood, and as 
many more were captured alive, whilst a vast number were over- 
whelmed in the waters of the Ganges. Immense booty also fell 
into the hands of the victors, comprising every description of 
valuable goods, together with horses and cattle. Gobind Pandit, 
who after suffering this total defeat had escaped from the field 
of battle across the river Ganges, gave himself up to despair, 
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and took to a precipitate flight. As soon as this intelligence 
reached the ears of Hafiz Rahmat Khan and the rest of the 
Rohilla chieftains, they sallied forth from the forests of Kaméin, 
and repaired to Nawab Shujd’u-d daula’s camp. Meanwhile 
Najibu-d daula was released from the perils and misfortunes of 
his position. 

Nawab Shujé’u-d daula Bahadur assembled the Rohilla chiefs, 
and offered them advice in the following strain : ‘* The enemy has 
an innumerable army, his military prowess is formidable, and he 
has gained possession of most of the districts in your territory ; 
it is therefore better for you to make overtures for peace.” 
Every one, both high and low, applauded the Nawéb’s judicious 
counsel, and voted that pacific negociations should be immediately 
entered into with Datta; but the truce had not yet been established 
on a secure basis, when the news of Ahmad Shéh Abdali’s 
approach, and of his arrival on this side of Lahore, astonished 
the ears of all. Datté, with the arrogance that ever filled his 
head, would not allow the preliminaries of peace to be brought to 
a conclusion; but haughtily discarding the amicable relations 
that he was in process of contracting, moved with a resolute step 
along the road to Dehli, with a view to encounter the Abdali 
Shah. He was accompanied at that time by 80,000 horsemen, 
well armed and equipped. 

When the Shéh set out from Léhore in the direction of Dehli, 
he thought to himself that on the direct road between these two 
places, owing to the passage to and fro of the Mahratta troops, it 
would be difficult to find any thriving villages, and grain and 
forage would be almost unprocurable. Consequently, in the 
month of Rabi’u-l awwal, 1173 a.u., he crossed the river Jumna, 
and entered Antarbed. Be it not unknown, that Antarbed. is the 
name given to the land lying between the Ganges and Jumna, its 
frontier being Hardwar and the Kaméun hills, which are situated 
in the northern quarter of Hind. * * 

In short, Ahmad Shéh Durrani entered Antarbed, and Najibu-d 
daula and the other Rohilla chiefs, whose territories were situated 
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in that kingdom, came to join the Shah. They likewise brought 
sums of money, as well as grain and provisions, to whatever 
extent they could procure them, and delivered them over for the 
Shéh’s use. Through this cordial support of the Rohilla chiefs, the 
Shah acquired redoubled strength, and having directed his corps 
of Durrénis, who were employed in the campaign on skirmishing 
duties, to pursue the ordinary route, and be in readiness for an 
engagement with Datta, proceeded himself to the eastward, by 
way of Antarbed. 

On this side too, Datté, travelling with the speed of wind 
and lightning, conducted his army to Sirhind, where he hap- 
pened to fall in with the Shéh’s skirmishing parties. As the 
Durrdnis are decidedly superior to the Mahratta troops in the 
rapidity: of their evolutions, and in their system of predatory 
warfare, the moment they confronted each other, Datté’s army 
was unable to hold its ground. Being compelled to give way, he 
retired to Dehli, keeping up a running fight all the way, and took 
up a position in the plain of Bawali, which lies in the vicinity of 
Shah-Jahénd4béd. At that juncture, Jankuji proposed to his 
nephew with haughty pride, that they should try and extricate 
themselves from their critical situation, and Jankuji at once 
did exactly what his respected uncle suggested. In fact, 
Datta and his troops dismounted from their horses after the 
manner of the inhabitants of Hind about to sacrifice their lives, 
and boldly maintained their footing on the field of battle. The 
Durrdnis assailed the enemy with arrows, matchlocks, and swords, 
and so overpowered them as not to allow a single individual to 
escape in safety from the scene of action. This event took place 
in Juméda-l awwal, 1173 a.a. (Jan. 1760 a.p.). 


Malhar Rdéo Holkar. 


As soon as this intelligence reached the quick ear of Malhér 
Raéo Holkar, who at that time was staying at Makandara, he 
consigned the surrounding districts to the flames, and making up 
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his mind, proceeded in extreme haste to Straj Mal Jat, and im- 
portuned that Réja to join him in the war against the Durrani 
Shéh. The latter, however, strongly objected to comply with his 
request, stating that he was unable to advance out of his own 
territory to engage in hostilities with them, as he had not 
sufficient strength to risk a pitched battle ; and that ifthe enemy 
were to make an attack upon him, he would seek refuge within 
his forts. In the interview, it came to Holkar’s knowledge, that 
the Afghans of Antarbed had moved out of their villages with 
treasure and provisions, with intent to convey them to the Shéh’s 
camp, and had arrived as far as Sikandra, which is one of the 
dependencies of Antarbed, situated at a distance of twenty kos 
from Dehli towards the east. He consequently pursued them 
with the utmost celerity, and having fallen upon them, delivered 
them up to indiscriminate plunder. 

The Abd4li Sh&h, having been apprised of this circum- 
stance, deputed Shéh Kalandar Khan and Sh&h Pasand Khan 
Durréni, at the head of: 15,000 horse, to chastise Holkar. 
The individuals in question, having reached Dehli from Nar 
naul, a distance of seventy kos, in twenty-four hours, and 
having halted during the day to recover from their fatigues, 
effected a rapid passage across the Jumna, as soon as half the 
night was over, and by using the utmost expedition, succeeded in 
reaching Sikandra by sunrise. They then encompassed Holkar's 
army, and made a vast number of his men fall a prey to their 
relentless swords. Holkar found himself reduced to great straits ; 
he had not even sufficient leisure to fasten a saddle on his 
horse, but was compelled to mount with merely a saddle-cloth 
under him, and flee for his life. Three hundred more horsemen 
also followed after him in the same destitute plight, but the 
remainder of his troops, being completely hemmed in, were 
either slain or captured, and an immense quantity of property and 
household goods, as well as numbers of horses, fell into the hands 
of the Durrainis, About this time, too, the Sh&h arrived at 
Dehli from Naérnaul, and took up his quarters in the city. 
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Forces of the Dakhin. 


In the year 1172 a.u. (1758-9 a.v.), Raghunath Réo, the 
brother of Balaji Réo, after confiding the provinces of Lahore 
and Multén to Adina Beg Khan, and leaving Jankuji with a for- 
midable army in the vicinity of the metropolis of Dehli, arrived 
at the city of Pané along with Shamsher Bahadur, Malhar Rado 
Holkar, and Jayaji Sindhiya. Sadasheo Rao Bh&oji, who was 
Balaji Réo’s cousin, and his chief agent and prime minister, 
began instituting inquiries as to the receipts and disbursements 
made during the invasion of Hind. As soon as it became apparent, 
that after spending the revenue that had been levied from the 
couutry, and the proceeds arising from the plundered booty, the pay 
of the soldiery, amounting to about sixty /acs of rupees, was due; 
the vain illusion was dissipated from BhAoji’s brain. The latter's 
dislike to Raghunath Rao, moreover, had now broken into open 
contumely and discord, and }4l4ji Rao, vexed and disgusted at 
finding his own brother despised and disparaged, sent a letter to 
Bhaoji, declaring that it was essentially requisite for him now to 
unfurl the standard of invasion in person against Hindustan, and 
endure the fatigues of the campaign, since he was so admirably 
fitted for the undertaking. Bhao, without positively refusing to 
consent to his wishes, managed to evade compliance for a whole 
year, by having recourse to prevarication and subterfuge. 


Biswas Rao, the son of Balaji Mao. 


' Biswés R&éo, Balaji Réo’s eldest son, who was seventeen years 
old, solicited the command of the army from his father; and 
though the latter was in reality displeased with his request, yet 
in the year 1173 a.u. (1759-60 a.D.) he sent him off with Bhaoji 
in company. Malhar Rao, Pilaji Jaédaun, Jan Rao Dhamadsari, 
Shamsher Bahadur, Sabili Déd4ji Rao, Jaswant Rao Bewar, 
Balwant Réo, Ganesh Rao, and other famous and warlike leaders, 
along with a force of 35,000 cavalry, were also associated 
with Bhéo. Ibrahim Khan G&rdi, who was the superintendent 
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of the European artillery, likewise accompanied him. Owing to 
the extreme sultriness of the hot season, they were obliged to 
rest every other day, and thus by alternate marches and halts, 
they at length reached Gwalior. 

As soon as the story of ‘Im&du-! Mulk an Jankuji Sindhia’s 
having sought refuge in the forts belonging to Suraj Mal Jat, 
and the particulars of Datt&’s death and Holkar’s defeat, as well 
as the rout and spoliation of both their forces, were poured into 
the ears of Biswas Rao and Bhf&oji by the reporters of news and 
the detailers of intelligence, vast excitement arose, so that a 
sojourn of two months took place at Gwalior, Malh&r Raéo 
Holkar, who had escaped with his life from the battle with the 
Durranis, and in the mean time had joined Biswas Réo’s camp, 
then started from Gwalior for Shah-Jahéndbad by Bhéo’s order, 
at the head of a formidable army, and having reached Agra, took 
Jankuji Sindhia along with him from thence, and drew near to 
his destination. 

Ahmad Shéh Abdali, on ascertaining this news, sallied out 
from the city of Dehli to encounter him; but the latter, finding 
himself unable to resist, merely made some dashing excursions 
to the right and left for a few days, after the guerilla fashion. 
As the Shah, however, would never once refrain from pursuing 
him, he was ultimately forced to make an ignominious retreat 
back along the road he had come, and having returned to 
Gwalior, went and rejoined Bhéoji. The rainy season was 
coming on, * * so Ahmad Shéh crossed the river Jumna, and 
having encamped at Sikandra, gave instructions to the officers 
of his army, to prepare houses of wood and grass for themselves, 
in place of tents and pavilions. 

Bhéo and Biswds Rao, having marched from GwéAlior, after 
travelling many stages, and traversing long distances, as soon as 
they reached Akbarabad ; Holkar and Jankdji, at Bhao’s insti- 
gation, betook themselves to Raja Suraj Mal Jt, and brought 
him along with them to have an interview with Bhéo. The 
latter went out a kos from camp to meet him, and ’Imédu-l 
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Malk, the wazér, also held a conference with Bhdo through Siraj 
Mal’s mediation. Siraj Mal proposed that the campaign should 
be conducted on the following plan, viz. that they should deposit 
their extra baggage and heavy guns, together with their female 
relatives, in the fort of Jhansi, by the side of the river Chambal; 
and then proceed to wage a predatory and desultory style of 
warfare against the enemy, as is the usual practice of the Mah- 
ratta troops; for under these circumstances their own territory 
would be behind their backs, and a constant supply of provisions 
would not fail to reach their camp in safety. Bhéo and the 
other leaders, after hearing Suraj Mal’s observations, approved 
of his decision; but Bisw&s R&o, who was an inexperienced 
youth, intoxicated with the wine of arrogance, would not 
follow his advice. Bh&o accordingly carried on operations in 
conformity with Biswas Réo’s directions, and set out from 
Akbarabdd towards Dehli with the force that he had at his dis- 
posal. On Tuesday, the 9th of Zi-! hijja, 1173 a.w. (23 Sept. 
1760 a.p.), about the time of rising of the world-illumining sun, 
he enjoyed the felicity of beholding the fort of Dehli. The com- 
mand of the garrison there was at that time entrusted to Ya’kub 
*Ali Khan Bahmanzai, brother to Shah Wali Khan, the prime 
minister of the Durrini Shéh; who, in spite of the multitude 
of his enemies, would not succumb, and spared no exertions 
to protect the fort with the few martial spirits that he had 
with him. 


Capture of the fort of Dehit. 


Bh&o, conjecturing that the fort of Dehli would be devoid of 
the protection of any garrison, and would therefore, immediately 
on being besieged, fall under his subjection, went and took up a 
position near Sa'du-llah Khan’s mansion, with a multitude of 
troops. * * Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who was a confederate of 
Bhéo, and had the superintendence of the European artillery, 
planted his thundering cannon, with their skilful gunners, 
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opposite the fort on the side of the sandy plain, and having made 
the battlements of the Octagon Tower,and the Asad Burj a mark 
for his lightning-darting guns, overturned many of the royal 
edifices. Every day the tumultuous noise of attack on all sides 
of the fort filled the minds of the garrison with alarm and 
apprehension. The overflowing of the Jumna presented an 
insurmountable obstacle to the crossing of the Durrani Shah's 
army, and hindered it from affording any succour to the besieged. 
The provisions in the fort were very nearly expended, and Ya’kib 
"Ali Khan was forced to enter into negociations for peace. He 
first removed, with his female relatives and property, from the 
fort to the domicile of ’Ali Mard4n Kh&n, and then, having 
crossed the river Jumna from thence on board a beat, betook him- 
self to the Shah’s camp. On the 19th of the aforesaid month 
and year, Bhao entered the fort along with Biswés Rao, and 
took possession of all the property and goods that he could find 
in the old repositories of the royal family. He also broke in 
pieces the silver ceiling of the Diwdn-+ Khdss, from which he 
extracted so much of the precious metal as to be able to coin 
seventeen /acs of rupees out of it. Narad Shankar Brahmin was 
then appointed by Bhéo to the post of governor of the fort. 

The Durréni Shah, after his engagement with Datté, which 
terminated in the destruction of the latter, had despatched 
Najibu-d daula to the province of Oudh with a conciliatory 
epistle, which was as it were a treaty of friendship, for the 
purpose of fetching Nawab Shujé‘u-d daula Bahadur. Nayjibu-d 
daula accordingly betook himself by way of Etawa to Kanayj; 
and about the same time Nawab Shuja’u-d daula marched from 
Lucknow, and made the ferry of Mahdipur, which is one of the 
places in Etawa situated on this side the river Ganges, the site 
of his camp. An interview took place in that locality, and as 
soon as the friendly document had been perused, and the Nawab’s 
heart had been comforted by its sincere promises, he came to the 
fixed determination of waiting on the Shah, and he sent back Raja 
Beni Bahédur, who at that time possessed greater power and 
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influence than his other followers, to rule as viceroy over the 
kingdom during his absence. When Naw4b Shujé’u-d daula | 
approached the Sh&éh’s army, the prime minister, Shéh Wali 
Khan, hastened out to meet him, and, having brought him along 
with him in the most courteous and respectful manner, afforded 
him the gratification, on the 4th of Zi-] hijja, 1173 a.a. (18th 
July, 1760 a.v.), of paying his respects to the Shah, and of 
folding the son of the latter, Timur Sh4h, in his embrace. 

Bh&o remained some time in the fort of Sh&h-Jah4n4bad, in 
consequence of the rainy season, which prevented the horses from 
stirring a foot, and deprived the cavalry of the power of fighting ; 
he sent a person named Bhawén{ Shankar Pandit to Nawab 
Shujé’u-d daula, with the following message: “If it is incon- 
venient for you to contract an alliance with your friends, you 
should at least keep aloof from the enemy, and remain perfectly 
neutral to both parties.” The above-named Pandit, having crossed 
the river Jumna, went to Naw4b Shujé’u-d daula Bahadur, and 
delivered this message, The latter, after ascertaining its drift, 
despatched his eunuch Y4kdit Kh&n, who was one of the 
oldest and most confidential servants of his government, in com- 
pany with Bhaw4ni Shankar Pandit, and returned an answer 
of this description: “‘As the Rajas of this empire and the ~ 
Rohilla chiefs were reduced to the last extremity by the violent 
aggressions of Raghunéth Réo, Datta, Holkar, and their subor- 
dinates, they solicited the Abdali Shéh to come to Hindustan, 
with the view of saving themselves from ruin. ‘The seed 
that they sowed has now begun to bear fruit.’ Nevertheless, 
if peace be agreeable to you, from true regard for our ancient 
friendship, my best endeavours shall be used towards concluding 
one.” Eventually, Bhéo proposed that as far as Sirhind should 
be under the Shéh’s dominion, and all on this side of it should 
belong to him ; but the whole rainy season was spent in negocia- 
tion, and no peace was established. 

In the interim, R4ja Siraj Mal J&t, who discerned the speedy 
downfall of the Mahratta power, having moved with his troops, 
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in company with ’Im4du-l Mulk, the ewastr, from his position at 
Sarai Badarpir, which is situated at a distance of six kos from 
Dehli on the eastern side, and traversed fifty kos in one night, 
without informing Bhéo betook himself to Balamgarh,! which is 
one of his forts. 

As the Mahratta troops made repeated complaints to Bhéo 
regarding the scarcity of grain and forage, the latter, on 
the 29th of the month of Safar, 1174 a.u. (9th October, 1760 
A.D.), removed Sh&h Jah&n, son of Muhiu-s Sunnat, son 
of K4m Bakhsh, son of Aurangzeb *Alamgir, and having 
seated the illustrious Prince, Mirz& Jawdén Bakht, the grand- 
son of ’Alamgir II., on the throne of Dehli, publicly con- 
ferred the dignity of wasir on Shujé’u-d daula. His object 
was this, that the Durrani Shah might become averse to and 
suspicious of the Nawéb in question. Leaving Narad Shankar 
Brahmin, of whom mention has been made above, behind in the 
fort of Shéh-Jahandbad, he himself set out, with all his partisans 
and retainers, in the direction of Kunjpdra.? This place is 
fifty-four kos to the west of Dehl{, and seven to the north of the 
pargana of KarnAl, and it is a district the original cultivators of 
which were the Rohillas. 


Capture of the fort of Kunjpura. 


Bhéo, on the 10th of Rabi'u-] awwal, 1174 4.4. (19th October, 
1760), encompassed the fort of Kunjpura with his troops, and 
subdued it in the twinkling of an eye by the fire of his thundering 
cannon. Several chiefs were in the fort, one of whom was Abdu-s 
Samad Kh&n Abdali, governor of Sirhind, who had been taken 
prisoner by Raghunéth Réo in 1170 a.u. (1756-7), but had 
ultimately obtained his release, as was related in the narrative of 
Adina Beg Khan’s proceedings. There were, besides, Kutb Khan 
Rohilla, Dalil Khan, and Nijébat Kh4n, all samindars of places 

1 [To Dig.” —Nigdr-ndma-t Hind.} 


2 [A stout and substantial stronghold containing a garrison of nearly 30,000 
men.”’— Nigdr-ndma-i Hind. | 
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in Antarbed, who had been guilty of conveying supplies to the 
Abdali Shah’s camp. After reducing the fort, Bh&éo made 
"Abdu-s Samad Khén and Kutb Khan undergo capital punish- 
ment, and kept the rest in confinement; whilst he allowed 
Kunjpira itself to be sacked by his predatory hordes. 

As soon as this intelligence reached the Shah’s ear, the sea of his 
wrath was deeply agitated ; and notwithstanding that the stream 
of the Jumna had not yet subsided sufficiently to adinit of its being 
forded, a royal edict was promulgated, directing his troops to pay 
no regard to the current, but cross at once from one bank to the 
other. As there was no help but to comply with this mandate, on 
the 16th of the month of Rabi’u-l awwal, 1174 a.u. (25th October, 
1760 a.p.), near Shéh-Jahénabéd, on the road to Pakpat, which is 
situated fifteen kos to the north of Dehli, they resigned them- 
selves to fate, and succeeded in crossing. A number were 
swallowed up by the waves, and a small portion of the baggage 
and quadrupeds belonging to the army was lost in the passage. 
As soon as the intélligence reached Bhao’s ear, that a party of 
Durranis had crossed, * * he sounded the drum of retreat from 
Kunjpira, and with his force of 40,000 well-mounted and 
veteran cavalry, and a powerful train of European artillery, 
under the superintendence of Ibr4him Khén GaArdi, he repaired 
expeditiously to Panipat, which lies forty kos from Dehli towards 
the west. 


Battle between the Mahratta Army and the Durrdnis. 


The Abdali Shah, after crossing the river Jumna at the ghat 
of Pakpat, proceeded in a westerly direction, and commanded 
that Naw4b Shuja’u-d daula Bahédur and Najibu-d daula should 
pitch their tents on the left of the royal army, aud Dandi 
Khan, Hafizu-l Mulk Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and Ahmad Khan 
Bangash on the right. As Bhao perceived that it was difficult 
to contend against the Durrénis in the open field, by the advice 
of his counsellors he made a permanent encampment of his 
troops in the outskirts of the city of Panipat, and having in- 
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trenched it all round with his artillery, took up his quarters in 
this formidable position. * * 

In the interim Gobind Pandit, who was the tahsi/dar of the 
district of Shukoh4béd, etc., betook himself to Dehli at Bhéo’s 
suggestion, with a body of 10,000 cavalry, and intercepted the 
transport of supplies to the Durréni Shéh’s army.! * * 

When the basis of the enemy’s power had been overthrown (at 
Panipat), and the surface of the plain had been relieved of the 
insolent foe, the triumphant champions of the victorious army 
proceeded eagerly to pillage the Mahratta camp, and succeeded in 
gaining possession of an unlimited quantity of silver and jewels, 
500 enormous elephants, 50,000 horses, 1000 camels, and two dacs 
of bullocks, with a vast amount of goods and chattels, and a 
eountless assortment of camp equipage. Nearly 30,000 labourers 
too, who drew their origin from the Dakhin, fell into captivity. 
Towards evening the Abd4li Sh&h went out to look at the bodies 
of the slain, and found great heaps of corpses, and running 
streams produced by the flood of gore. * * Thirty-two mounds 
of slain were counted, and the ditch, protected by artillery, of 
such immense length that it could contain several /acs of human 


beings, besides cattle and baggage, was completely filled with 
dead bodies, 


Assassination of Sindhia Jankust. 


Rao Késhi N&th, on seeing Jankuji, who was a youth of 
twenty, with a handsome countenance, and at that time had his 
wounded hand hanging in a sling from his neck, became deeply 
grieved, and the tears started from his eyes. * * Jankuji raised 
his head and exclaimed: “It is better to die with one’s friends 
than to live among one’s enemies.” 

The Nawéb, in unison with Shah Wali Khan, solicited the 
Shéh to spare Jankdji’s life; whereupon, the Shah summoned 
Barkhirdér Khan, and consulted him on the propriety of the 


1 [For accounts of the skirmishes and battle, see eupra, p. 144. This work is more 
diffuse, and enters into greater details, but the two accounts agree in the main.] 
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step, to which the Khan in question returned a decided negative. 
At the same time, one of the Durrdnis, at Barkhirdér Kh4n’s 
suggestion, went and cut Jankdji’s throat, and buried him under 
ground inside the very tent in which he was imprisoned. 


brahim Khan Gérdi’s Death. 

Shuja’u Kuli Khan, a powerful and influential servant of the 
Nawab Shujé‘u-d daula Bahddur, having captured Ibréhim Kh4n 
Gardi on the field of battle, kept him with the said Nawéb’s 
cognizance in his own tent. No sooner did this intelligence be- 
come public, than the Durrdnfs began in a body to raise a violent 
tumult, and clamorously congresating round the door of the 
Shéh’s tent, declared that Ibr4him Gardi’s neck was answerable 
for the loss of so many thousands of their fellow-countrymen, and 
that whoever sought to protect him would incur the penalty of 
their resentment, Naw&b Shujé’u-d daula, feeling that one seek- 
ing refuge cannot be slain, prepared for a contest with the Durrani 
forces, whereupon there ensued a frightful disturbance. At length, 
Shah Wali Khén took Naw&b Shujé’u-d daula aside privately, 
and addressing him in a friendly and affectionate tone, proposed, 
that he should deliver up Ibr4him Kh&n Gérdi to him, for the 
sake of appeasing the wrath of the Durrdnis; and after a week, 
when their evil passions had been allayed, he would restore to 
him the individual entrusted to his care. In short, Ashrafu-l 
Wuzré (Sh&h Wali Kh&n), having obtained him from the 
Nawab, applied a poisonous plaister to his wounds; so that, by 
the expiration of a week, his career was brought to a close. 


Discovery of Bhagji's Corpse. 


The termination of Bh4oji’s career has been differently related. 
Nawé&b Shujé’u-d daula, having mounted after the victory, took 
Shish& Dhar Pandit, Ganesh Pandit, and other associates of 
Bh4oji along with him, and began wandering over the field of 
battle, searching for the corpses of the Mahratta chiefs, and more 
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especially for Bh4oji’s dead body. They accordingly recognized 
the persons of Jaswant Réo Balwér, Pilaji, and Sabhéji Nath 
who had received forty sword-cuts, lying on the scene of action ; 
and, in like manner, those of other famous characters also came in 
view. Bhao's corpse had not been found, when from beneath a 
dead body three valuable gems unexpectedly shone forth. The 
Nawé&b presented those pearls to the Pandits mentioned above, 
and directed them to try and recognize that lifeless form. They 
succeeded in doing so through the scar of a gunshot wound in the 
foot, and another on the side behind the back, which Bh&o had 
received in former days. With their eyes bathed in tears they 
exclaimed: “ This is Bh&o, the ruler of the Dakhin.”' Some 
entertain an opinion, that Bh&o, after Biswds Réao’s death, 
performed prodigies of valour, and then disappeared from sight, 
and no one ever saw him afterwards. Two individuals conse- 
quently, both natives of the Dakhin, have publicly assumed the 
name of Bhdo, and dragged a number of people into their 
deceitful snare. As a falsehood cannot bear the light, one was 
eventually put to death somewhere in the Dakhin by order of the 
chiefs in that quarter; and the other, having excited an insurrection 
at Benares, was confined for some time in the fort of Chunar. 
After his release, despairing of the success of his project, he died 
in the suburbs of Gorakhpir in the year 1193 a.u. 

Nawab Shujaé’u-d daula Bahadur, having obtained permission 
of the Sh&h to burn the bodies [of the Bhdo and other chiefs], 
deputed Raja Himmat Bahddur and Réo Kashi Nath, his 
principal attendants, to perform the task of cremation. Out 
of all those hapless and unfortunate beings [tho survived the 
battle], a number maintained a precarious existence against the 
violent assaults of death for some days ; but notwithstanding that 
they used the most strenuous exertions to effect their escape in 
divers directions from P&nipat, not a single one was saved trom 
being slain and plundered by the samindars of that quarter. Out 
of the whole of the celebrated chiefs too, with the exception of 


1 [The Nigdr-ndma-t Hind gives further identifications of the corpse: see infra. ] 
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Malhér Rao Holkar, ’App4ji Gaikawdr and Bithal Sudeo, not 
another was ever able to reach the Dakhin. 


Account of Bhaoj’s Wife. 


Bhéo’s wife, in company with Shamsher Bahadur, half-brother! 
to Balaji Réo, and a party of confidential attendants, traversed 
a long distance with the utmost celerity, and betook herself to 
the fortress of Dig. There that broken-hearted lady remained 
for two or three days mourning the loss of her husband, and 
having then made up her mind to prepare for an expedition 
to the Dakhin, Raja Siraj Mal J&t gave her one morning a 
suitable escort to attend her, and bade her adieu. She accordingly 
reached the Dakhin; but Shamsher Bahddur, who was severely 
wounded, died after arriving at Dig. 


Death of Baldi. 


Shortly before the occurrence of these disasters, Balaji Raéo 
had marched from Piné. He had only proceeded as far as 
Bhilsa, when, having been informed of the event, he grew tired 
of existence, and shed tears of blood lamenting the loss of a son 
and a brother. He then moved from where he was to Siron), 
and about that very time a messenger reached him from the 
Abdali Shah, with a mourning kAiPat. The Rao, feigning | 
obedience to his commands, humbly dressed his person in the 
Shéh’s kAil’at, and turning away from Sironj, re-entered Puné. 
From excess of grief and woe, however, he remained for two 
months afflicted with a harrowing disease; and as he perceived 
the image of death reflected from the mirror of his condition, he 
sent for his brother, Raghunath Réo, to whom he gave in charge 
his best beloved son, the younger brother of the lately slain 
Bisw&s Rao, who bore the name of Médhi Rao, and had just 
entered his twelfth year, exclaiming: ‘Fulfil all the duties of 


1 [He was the illegitimate son of B&ji R&o by a Muhammadan woman, and he 
was brought up as a Muhammadan.} 
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goodwill towards this fatherless child, treating him as if he were 
your own son, and do not permit any harm to come upon him.” 
Having said this, he departed from the world on the 9th of Zi-l 
ka’da, 1174 a.u. (14th June, 1761 a.p.), and the period of his 
reign was twenty-one years. 


Madht Rado, son of Balujt. 


Madhii Rao, after the demise of his father, was installed in 
the throne of sovereignty at Pin&; and Raghundth Rao con- 
ducted the administration of affairs as prime minister, after the 
manner of the late Bhéo. 


Account of the pretender Bhdo. 


One of the remarkable incidents that occurred in M&dht Réo’s 
reign was the appearance of a counterfeit Bhao, who, in the year 
1175 a.u. (1762-3 a.p.), having induced a number of refractory 
characters to flock to his standard, and having collected together 
a small amount of baggage and effects, with camp equipage and 
cattle, excited an insurrection near the fort of Karaza, which is 
situated at a distance of twelve kos from JhAnsi towards the west. 
‘He gave intimation to the governor of the fort, who held his ap- 
pointment of the Pina chiefs, as to his name and pretensions, and 
summoned him by threats and promises into his presence. The 
latter, who, up to that time, had been in doubt whether Bhéo 
was dead or alive, being apprehensive lest this individual should 
in reality prove to be Bh&o, proceeded to wait upon him, and 
presented some cash and valuables by way of offering. After 
that, the Bh4o in question sent letters into other parganazs, 
and having summoned the revenue officers from all quarters, 
commenced seizing and appropriating all the cash, property and 
goods. Whatever horses, elephants, or camels he found with any 
one, he immediately sent for, and kept in his own possession. 

This pretender to the name of Bhéo always kept his face 
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half covered under a veil, both in public and private, on the plea 
that the wound on his visage was still unhealed, and people 
were completely deceived by the stratagem ; no one could have 
the impudence to scrutinize his features. In short, for six 
months he persevered in his imposture, until the news reached 
Pind, when some spies went over to him to examine strictly into. 
the case, and discovered that he was not Bhao. 

About the same period, Malh4r Réo Holkar was moving from the 
Dakhin towards Hindustan, and his road happened to lie through 
the spot where the pretender in question had pitched his tents. 
The above-mentioned spies disclosed the particulars of the case to 
Malhér Rao, who thought to himself, that until Parbati B&i, the 
late Bhéo’s wife, had seen this individual with her own eyes, and 
all her doubts had been removed, it would not do to inflict capital 
punishment on the impostor, for fear the lady should think in 
her heart that he had killed her husband out of spite and malice. 
For this reason, Malhér Rao merely took the impostor prisoner, 
and having appointed thirty or forty horsemen to take care of 
him, forwarded him from thence to Pin&é. The few weak-minded 
beings, who had gathered round him, were allowed to depart to 
their several homes, and Holkar proceeded to his destination. 
When the pretender was brought to Puné, M4dhi Rao likewise, 
out of regard for the feelings of the late Bh&o's wife, deemed it 
proper to defer his execution, and kept him confined in one of 
the forts within his own dominions. Strange to say, the silly 
people in that fort did not discover the falseness of the 
impostor’s claims, and leagued themselves with him, so that a 
fresh riot was very nearly being set on foot. Madhi Réo, how- 
ever, having been apprised of the circumstances, despatched him 
from that fort to another stronghold; and in the same way his 
removal and transfer was constantly taking place from various 
forts in succession, till he was finally confined in a stronghold, 
that lies contiguous to the sea on the island of Kolaba, which is 
a dependency of the Kokan territory. 
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Nawab Nisam ’Alt Khan Bahddur. 


The following is another of the events of Madhu Raéo’s reign: 
Bithal, diwan of Nawab Nizam ’Ali Khén Bahddur, advised 
his master, that as the Mahrattas were then devoid of in- 
fluence, and the supreme authority was vested in an inex- 
perienced child, it would be advisable to ravage Pané. J&nuji 
Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur, Gopal Réo a servant of the Peshwa, 
and some more chiefs of the Mahratta nation, approved of the 
diwan’s suggestion, and led their forces in a compact mass towards 
Pun& When they drew near its frontier, Raghunéth Réo, who 
was M&dhi Réo’s chief agent and prime minister, got terrified at 
the enemy’s numbers, and finding himself incompetent to cope 
with them, retired with his master from Pind. Naw&b Nizam 
?Ali Kb&n Bahadur then entered the city, and did not spare any 
efforts in completing its destruction. 

After some time, Raghunéth Rao recovered himself, and having 
entered into friendly communication with J4nuji Bhonsla and the 
other chiefs of his own tribe, by opening an epistolary correspon- 
dence with them, he alienated the minds of these men from the 
Nawab. In short, the above-named chiefs separated from the 
NawaAb on the pretence of its being the rainy season, and returned 
to their own territories. In the interim, Raghunath Réo and 
M4dhi Rao set out to engage Nawab Nizam ’Ali Khan Baha- 
dur, who, deeming it expedient to proceed to his original quarters, 
beat a retreat from the position he was occupying. When the bank 
of the river Godaveri became the site of his encampment, an order 
was issued for the troops to cross over. Half the matériel of the 
army was still on this side, and half on that ; when Raghunath, 
considering it a favourable opportunity, commenced a furious 
onslaught. The six remaining chiefs of the Nawéb’s army were 
slain, and about 7000 Afchans, etc., acquired eternal renown by 
gallantly sacrificing their lives. After this sanguinary conflict, 
the Nawab hastily crossed the river, and extricated himself from 
his perilous position. As soon as the flame of strife had been 
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extinguished, a peace was established through the intervention of 
Malhér Réo Holkar, who had escaped with his life in safety 
from the battle with Abdéli Shéh. Both parties concurmng in 
the advantages of an amicable understanding, returned to their 
respective quarters. 


Quarrel between Raghunath Rao and Madhu Rao. 


When Raghunath Rao becan to usurp greater authority over 
the administration of affairs; Gopika Bai, Madhu Rao’s mother, 
growing envious of his influence, inspired her son with evil 
suspicions against him, and planned several stratagems, whereby 
their mutual friendship might result in hatred and animosity, till 
at length Raghunéth Réo became convinced that he would some 
day be imprisoned. Consequently, he mounted his horse one 
night, and fled precipitately from Puna with only a few adherents. 
Stopping at Nasik, which lies at a distance of eight stages from 
Pina, he fixed upon that town as his place of refuge and abode, 
and employed himself in collecting troops; insomuch that Néradji 
Sankar, the revenue collector of Jhansi, Jaswant Rao Lid, 
Sakhé Ram Bap and Nilkanth Mah&deo, volunteered to join 
him, and eagerly engaged in active hostilities against Madhi Rao. 
As soon as Raghunath Rao arrived in this condition close to Pun, 
Madhu Réo was also obliged to sally forth from it in company 
with Trimbak Rao, Bapuji Manik, Gopal Réo and Bhim)ji Lamdi, 
When the line of battle began to be formed, Raghunath Réo 
assumed the initiative in attacking his adversaries, and succeeded 
in routing MAdhu Raéo’s force by a series of overwhelming 
assaults; and even captured the Rao himself, together with Nar 
Singh Rao. After gaiping this agreeable victory, as he perceived 
Madhi Rao to be in safety, and his malicious antayonists over- 
thrown, he could not contain himself for joy. As soon as he 
returned from the battle-field to his encampment, he seated 
Madhu Rao on a throne, and remained himself standing in front 
of him, after the manner of slaves. By fawning and coaxing, 
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he then removed every trace of annoyance from Madhu Réo’s 
mind, and requested him to return to Pind. After dismissing 
him to that city, he himself went with his retinue and soldiery to 


Na&sik. 


Haidar Naik. | 

After the lapse of some years of Madhu Réo’s reign, a vast 
disturbance arose in the Dakhin. Haidar Naik having assembled 
some bold and ferocious troops, * * with intent to subdue the 
territory of the Mahrattas, set out in the direction of Puné. 
Madhi Réo came out from Puna, and summoned Raghunéth 
Rao to his assistance from Nasik, whereupon the latter joined 
him with a body of 20,000 of his cavalry. In short, they 
marched with their combined forces against the enemy; and 
on several occasions encounters took place, in which the lives of 
vast multitudes were destroyed. Although Haidar N4ik’s army 
proved themselves superior in the field, yet peace was ultimately 
concluded on the cession and surrender of some few tracts in — 
the royal dominions; after which Haidar Naik refrained from 
- hostilities, and returned to his own territory; whilst Madhia Réo 
retired to Puna, and Raghunath Rao to Nasik. 


Raghunath Rdo’s morements. 


When a short time had elapsed after this, the idea of organ- 
izing the affairs of Hindustén entered into Raghunéth Réo's 
mind. For the sake of preserving outward propriety, therefore, 
he first gave intimation to M&dhi Réo of his intention, and 
asked his sanction. The R&o in question, who did not feel him- 
self secure from Raghunath Rao, and considered any increase to 
his power a source of greater weakness to himself, addressed him 
a reply couched in these terms: ‘It were better for you to 
remain where you are, in the enjoyment of repose.” * * Raghun&éth 
Ré&o would not listen to these words, but marched out of Nésik 
in company with Mahaji Sindhia, taking three powerful armies 
along with him. 
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As soon as he reached Gwalior, he commenced hostilities 
against Rana Chattar Singh, who possessed all the country 
round Gohad, and laid siege to the town itself. Godh is the 
name of a city, founded by the aforesaid Rand. It is fortified 
with earthen towers and battlements, and is situated eighteen 
kos from Gwalior, Médhi Rado, during the continuance of the 
siege, kept constantly sending messages to Rana Chattar Singh, 
telling him to persist in his opposition to Raghunath with a 
stout heart, as the army of the Dakhin should not be despatched 
to his kingdom to reinforce the latter. In a word, for the period 
of a year they used the most arduous endeavours to capture 
Gohad, but failed in attaining their object. During this cam- 
paign, the sum of thirty-two dacs of rupees, taken from the pay 
of the troops and the purses of the wealthy bankers, was in- 
curred by Raghunath Rao as a debt to be duly repaid. He then | 
returned to the Dakhin distressed and overwhelmed with shame, 
and entered the city of Nasik, whither Madhu Rao also repaired 
about the same time, to see and inquire after his fortunes. In 
the course of the interview, he expressed the deepest regret for 
the toils and disappointment that the Rao had endured, and 
ultimately returned in haste to Puna, after thus sprinkling salt 
on the galling wound. Shortly after this, Kankuma Tantié and 
his other friends persuaded Raghunath Réo to adopt a Brahmin’s 
son. * * Accordingly the Rao attended to the advice of his 
foolish counsellors, and selected an individual for adoption. He 
constituted Amrat Rao his heir. 


Raghunath Rao’s imprisonment at Pind. 


.Madhi Réo no sooner became cognizant of this fact, than he 
felt certain that Raghunéth Réo was meditating mischief and 
rebellion, and seeking to usurp a share in the sovereignty of the 
realm. He consequently set out for Nasik with a force of 25,000 
horsemen, whilst, on the other hand, Raghunath Réo also organ- 
ized his troops, and got ready for warfare. Just about that 
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period, however, Kankuma Tantié and Takiji Holkar,! who were 
two of the most powerful and influential men in Raghunéth’s 
army, declared to him that it was necessary for them to respect 
their former obligations to M4dhi Rao, and therefore improper 
to draw the sword upon him. After a long altercation, they left 
the Rao where he was, and departed from Nasik. Raghunath, 
from the paucity of his troops, not deeming it advantageous to 
fight, preferred enduring disgrace, and fled with 2000 adherents 
to the fort of Dhidhat.? 

Médhi Rao then entered N&sik, and commenced seques- 
trating his property and imprisoning his partisans; after which 
he pitched his camp at the foot of the above-named fort, and 
placed Raghunaéth in a most precarious position. For two 
or three days the incessant discharge of artillery and musketry 
caused the flames of war to blaze high, but pacific negocia- 
tions were subsequently opened, and a firm treaty of friend- 
ship entered into, whereupon the said Rao came down from 
the fort, and had an interview with Madhi Réo. The latter 
then placed his head upon the other’s feet, and asked pardon for 
his offences. Next day, having mounted Raghun&th Rao on his 
own private elephant, he himself occupied the seat usually 
assigned to the attendants, and continued for several days travel- 
ling in this fashion the distance to Pana. As soon as they 
entered Pind, Madhu Rao, imitating the behaviour of an in- 
ferior to a superior, exceeded all bounds in his kind and consoling 
attentions towards Raghunath Rado. After that he selected a 
small quantity of goods and a moderate equipment of horses 
and elephants, out of his own establishment, and having de- 
posited them all together in one of the most lofty and spacious 
apartments, solicited Raghunath Rao in a respectful manner to 
take up his abode there. The latter then became aware of his 
being a prisoner with the semblance of freedom, and reluctantly 
complied with M&dhu Rao’s requisition. 


1 [These names are very doubtful in the MS. The latter one is no doubt intended 


for Tuékaji.] 
2 [ “ Dhoorup, a fort in the Chandor range.” —Grant Duff, vol. ii. p. 199.] 
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Raja of Nagpur. 

As soon as M&dhé Ré&o had delivered his mind from all 
apprehension regarding Raghunath Rao, he led his army in the 
direction of Nagpdir, in order to avenge himself on Januji 
Bhonsla, the Raja of that place, who had been an ally and 
auxiliary of Raghunath Réo, in one of his engagements. The 
R&ja in question, not finding himself capable of resisting him, 
fled from his original residence; so that for a period of three 
months Madhi Réo was actively engaged in pursuing his 
adversary, and that unfortunate outcast from his native land 
was constantly fleeing before him. Ultimately, having presented 
an offering of fifteen dacs of rupees, he drew back his foot from 
the path of flight, and set out in safety and security for his own 
home. 


Madhi: Rdo’s Death. 


After chastising the Raja of Nagpur, Madhi Rao entered 
Puna with immense pomp and splendour, and amused himself 
with gay and festive entertainments. But he was attacked with 
@ fatal disease, and * * his life was in danger. On one occasion 
he laid his head on Raghunath Réo’s feet, and * * asked for- 
giveness for the faults of bygone days. Raghundth Réo grieved 
deeply on account of his youth. * * He applied himself zealously 
to the cure of the invalid, and whenever he found a trace, in 
any quarter or direction, of austere Brahmins and skilful Pandits, 
he sent for them to administer medicines for his recovery. At 
length, when the sick man began to despair of living, he imitated 
the example of his deceased father, and placed his younger 
brother, whose name was Narain Rao, under the charge of 
Raghunath Rao, and having performed the duty of recommend- 
ing him to his care, yielded up his soul in the year 1186 a.u. 
(1772 a.p.). The duration of his reign was twelve years. 
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Narain Rao, son of Balajt Rao. 


Nardin Rao, after being seated on the throne of sovereignty, 
owing to his tender age, committed various acts that produced an 
ill-feeling among his adherents, both great and small, at Pina; 
more especially in Raghundéth R4éo, on whom he inflicted un- 
becoming indignities. Althouch Madhu Rao had not behaved 
towards his uncle with the respect due to such a relative, yet, 
beyond this much, that he would not grant him permission to 
move away from Pina, he had treated him with no other incivility ; 
but used always, till the day of his death, to show him the at- 
tention due from an inferior to a superior ; and supplied him with 
wealth and property far exceeding the limits of his wants. In 
short, Raghunath Rao, having begun to form plans for taking 
Narain Ré&o prisoner, first disclosed his secret to Sakh&é Ram 
Bapi, who was Madhu Rao’s prime minister, and having seduced 
that artless courtier from his allegiance, made him an accomplice 
in his treacherous designs. Secondly, having induced Kharak 
Singh and Shamsher Singh, the chiefs of the body of Gardis, 
to join his conspiracy, he raised the standard of insurrection. 
Accordingly, those two faithless wretches one day, under the 
pretence of demanding pay for the troops, made an assault on the 
door of Nardin Réo’s apartment, and reduced him to great 
distress, That helpless being, who had not the slightest cog- 
nizance of the deceitful stratagems of the conspirators, despatched 
a few simple-minded adherents to oppose the insurgents, and 
then stealthily repaired to Raghunéth Réo’s house, Kharak 
Singh and Shamsher Singh, being apprised of the circumstance, 
hurried after him, and, unsheathing their swords, rushed into 
Raghunath Réo’s domicile. Raghunath Rao first fell wounded 
in the affray, and subsequently Nardin Rao was slain. This 
event took place in the year 1187 a.n., so that the period of 
Narain Raéo’s reign was one year. 
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Reign of Raghunath Rao. 


Kharak Singh and Shamsher Singh, through whose brains the 
fumes of arrogance had spread, in consequence of their control over 
the whole train of European artillery, with wilful and headstrong 
insolence seated Raghunath Réo on the throne of sovereignty, 
without the concurrence of the other chiefs; and the said Rao — 
continued to live for two months at Pind after the manner of 
rightful rulers. After Nard4in Réo had been put to death, a 
certain degree of shame and remorse came over the Pina chiefs, 
and the dread of their own overthrow entered their minds. 
Sakhé Ram B&pi consequently, in unison with Trimbak Rao, 
commonly called Matamaddhari Balhah,! and others, deemed it 
advisable to persuade Raghunéth Réo that he should go forth 
from Pind, and employ himself in settling the kingdom. The said 
Rao accordingly acted upon their suggestion, and marched out 
of Puna, attended by the Mahratta chiefs. As soon as he had 
got to the distance of two or three stages from the city, the wily 
chiefs, by alleging some excuse, obtained leave from Raghunath 
Réo to return, and repaired from the camp to the city. They 
then summoned to them in private all the commanders of the 
army, both great and small; when they came to the unanimous 
decision, that it was incompatible with justice to acquiesce in 
Raghunath Raéo’s being invested with the supreme authority, and 
that it would be better, as Nardin Rao’s wife was six months 
advanced in pregnancy, providing she gave birth to a male child, 
to invest that infant with the sovereignty, and conduct the affairs 
of government agreeably to tlie details of prudence. As soon as 
they had unanimously settled the question after this fashion, a few 
of the chiefs took up a position in the outskirts of the city of 
Puné, by way of protection, and formed a sturdy barrier against 
the Magog of turbulence. Raghunath Rao, having become aware 
of the designs of the conspirators, remained with a slender party 


1 (Grant Duff calls him “Trimbuck Rao Mama.” The word transcribed from 
the MS. as “ Balhah ” is very doubtfal. 
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in his encampment. Having brooded over his troubles, he saw 
no remedy left but that of forsaking the country, and was conse- 
quently forced to retire towards the Carnatic. His object was 
to collect a sufficient force round him, with which he might 
return to Pina and resume hostilities. However, owing to the 
vulgar report that attributed Nardin Réo’s murder to him, every 
blade of grass that sprung from the ground was ready to plunge 
a dagger into his blood. For this reason, he found it impossible 
either to stay or reside in the Carnatic, so he hastened away to 
Surat. 


Death of the pretender Bhdo. 


The direst confusion had found its way into the kingdom, in 
consequence of the report of Narfin Réo’s death. At that 
critical juncture the pretender Bhéo, who was confined in a 
stronghold in the Kokan territory, lying adjacent to the 
salt ocean, seized the opportunity of escaping by fraud and 
stratagem out of his prison, and having induced a party of men 
to place themselves under his orders, took possession of some of 
the forts and districts of that country. He was just on the 
point of waging open war, had not Mahaji Sindhia Bahadur set 
out in the interim from Puna to the Kokan territory for the 
purpose of coercing him. On reaching his destination, he en- 
gaged in hostilities with the aforesaid Bh4o, whereupon tlie 
latter's associates took to flight, and departed each by his own 
road, As Bhéo was thus left alone, he went on board a ship in 
utter consternation with a view to save his life from that vortex 
of perdition ; but death granted him no respite, and he fell alive 
into the hands of the heroes who accompanied Mahaji Sindhia 
Bahadur. The latter brought him along with him to Pun, and 
removed the dust of uncertainty from the mirror of every mind. 
Ultimately he caused the ill-fated wretch to be bound to a 
camel's foot, and paraded round the whole town; after which he 
put him to death. 
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Sawdi Mddhti Rao, son of Nardin Rdo, surnamed the Peshwa 
Sahib, | 

The Peshw& Sahib, the rightful heir of Nardin Rao, at the 
time of his father’s murder, was dwelling in his mother’s womb. 
* * When she had completed the time of her pregnancy, a child, 
in the year 1188 a.u. (1774 a.p.), shed a grace over the bosom of 
its nurse, and bestowed comfort on the illustrious chiefs, * * 
He was invested with the appellation of Saw4i Madhu Rao. 


Advance of the English Commanders upon Pind. 


Raghunéth Rao, having reached Surat, turned towards 
the leaders of the English army, who dwelt on the borders of 
the sea, and offered to take upon himself the responsibility of 
showing the way over the various routes into the Dakhin, and 
to subjugate that kingdom so teeming with difficulties. As the 
commanders of the English army were possessed of adequate 
means for making an invasion, and had their heads inflamed with 
the intoxication of boldness and intrepidity, they took Raghunath 
Rao along with them, and moving away from Surat with their 
valiant troops experienced in war, and their lion-hearted forces 
active as tigers, they set out to conquer and annex the Dakhin 
territories. 

Having traversed the intervening stages at a resolute pace, 
they arrived at Nurghat, which is situated at a distance of twenty 
kos from Pin&. The Mahratta chieftains also sallied forth from 
Puna with a vast body of retainers, and opposed their advance 
with the utmost perseverance at Nurghat; whereupon a tre- 
mendous contest and a friglitful slaughter ensued, until the 
combatants on both sides had neither the power nor the incli- 
nation left to assail each other any more. At length, by the 
intervention of the obscurity of night, the tumult of war sub- 
sided, and the world-consuming fire of guns and matchilocks, 
whose flames arose to the highest heavens, hid its face in the 
ashes of night; so that the soldiery on either side were obliged 
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to retire to their respective quarters. During that night, the 
prudent belligerents made up their minds to a peace; and in the 
morning, the chiefs of the rival forces obtained au interview and 
enjoyed a conference. The English leaders, after negociating a 
truce and consolidating the basis of friendship, delivered up 
Raghunath Rao, who had been the instigator of this conflict and 
the originator of this hostile movement, to the Mahratta chiefs, 
on condition of their granting him a jdgir, and treating him . 
with kindness and consideration. They then turned away from 
that quarter with all their troops and followers, and repaired to 
their usual place of abode. 

The Mahratta chiefs had formed the fixed determination in 
their minds of taking vengeance on the ill-fated Raghunath Rao ; 
but Mahaji Sindhia Bahadur, prompted by his manly and 
generous feelings, diverted them from their headlong and cruel 
purposes, so that the matter was managed mercifully and kindly, 
and the R&o in question, having been presented with a ydgir, 
received permission to remain at large. The unfortunate wretch, 
however, departed from the pleasant vale of existence to the 
desert of non-entity, without reaching his destination, for the 
career of the wicked never ends well. 


Mahdji Sindhia Bahddur. * 


When the fourth year from the birth of Saw4i M&dhi Rao, 
surnamed the Peshwé Séhib, had elapsed, and security and repose 
had settled on the minds of high and low throughout the terri- 
tories of the Dakhin, Mahaj{f Sindhia Bahadur, who was dis- 
tinguished among all the Pun4 chiefs for his gallantry and 
daring, sagacity and intelligence, having satisfied his mind as to 
the settlement of that kingdom, set out to conquer Gohad. He 
succeeded in taking prisoner R&né Chattar Singh, who was in the 
citadel, after a siege attended with hard fighting, and took 
possession of the surrounding districts, along with the fortress of 
Gwalior, which is a mountain stronghold. 

About the same time, a mutual feeling of envy and hatred 
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had become firmly implanted in the minds of Mirz4 Muhammad 
Shafi Khan and Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadani,—who had 
been the chief officers of State to the late Amiru-l umara Mirza 
Najaf Khan Bahadur, and after his death had been partners 
in the government of the province of Agra,—owing to their 
each craving after an increase of power and dignity, which is ever 
a hindrance to the existence of friendship and good feeling among 
equals and contemporaries. At last, Muhammad Beg Khan 
Hamadani seized the opportunity, during. an interview, of putting 
Muhammad Shafi’ Khan to death; and on this account, Afrasiyab 
Khan, who was the Imperial Mir-i dtish, and one of Amiru-l 
umaré Mirzé Najaf Khén Bahddur's protegés, becoming alarmed, 
demanded succour of Mah4ji Sindhia Bahédur. The latter had 
firmly resolved in his mind on repairing to the sublime threshold, 
but had not yet fulfilled the duty of paying his respects, when, 
under the influence of Sindhia Bahddur’s destiny, Afrasiyab 
Khan was killed by the hand of an assassin. 

Sindhia Bahddur’s army having overshadowed the metropolis 
by its arrival, he brought Muhammad Beg Khan Hamadani, 
after a siege, completely under his subjection, and in the year 
1199 a.n. traversed the streets of the metropolis. When he 
obtained the good fortune of saluting the threshold * * of 
His Majesty, the shadow of God, the Emperor Shéh ’Alam, * * 
he was loaded with princely favours, and distinguished by royal 
marks of regard, so that he became the chief of the supporters 
of government, and His Majesty’s most staunch and influential 
adherent. * * 

As Madhu Rao, the Peshwé Séhib, at the present auspicious 
period, pursues, in contradistinction to his uncle, the path 
of obedience to the monarch of Islam, and Mahéji Sindhia 
Bahadur is one of those who are constantly attached to the ever- 
triumphant train, hence it happens that the plant of this nation’s 
prosperity has struck root firmly into the earth of good fortune, 
and their affairs flourish agreeably to their wishes. 
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CXXII. 
LUBBU-S SIYAR 


OF 


ABU TALIB LONDONY. 


Tuis is a very useful little manual of general history, compiled 
in 1208 a.n. (1793-4 a.v.), by Mirzé Abi Muhammad Tabrizi 
Isfahdni, and being carried down to modern times, embraces an 
account of Europe and America. 

The author is usually known in India as Abé Talib Londoni, 
from his voyage to and adventures in England and Europe, an 
amusing account of which was written by him on his return in 
1803, and is well known to the European world by the transla- 
tion of Major Stewart. 

In the Preface to this work he tells us that he had collected 
several works of history and travel, and had often perused them, 
but found amongst them none that contained a history of the 
whole world ; he therefore thought that he would himself supply 
this deficiency, but had no leisure to effect his object till the year 
above mentioned, when he finished his Abstract. He declares 
his intention, if he lives long enough, of enlarging his work, and 
hopes that some one else, if he fails to do it, will undertake this 
useful labour, ‘‘ because he has mentioned all the occurrences of 
the world, old and new, and given a connected account of the 
Prophets, Khalifs, Sultans, and celebrated men, from the begin- 
ning to the present time.” 

He quotes the various authorities he used, and besides others 
of common note, he mentions a history of the Kings of India 
compiled by himself, and a compendious account of the kingdoms 
of Europe and America, translated by some English gentleman 
from his own tongue, “ which in truth contains very many new 
matters.” This is no doubt the work of Jonathan Scott. He 
says that his own history is an abstract of some thousands of 
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books, and therefore he has entitled it Zubbu-s Siyar wa Jahdn- 
numd, ‘‘The Essence of Biographies, and the World-Reflecting 
Mirror.” 

The author was the son of H4ji Muhammad Khaa, a Turk of 
Azarb&ij4n, who was born and bred in Isfahén, and was the first 
of. the family who came to Hindistén, where he was inrolled 
amongst the followers of Naw&b Safdar Jang, the wazir. The 
father is called by another name in the Preface of this work, and 
in the Miftdhu-t Tawdrikh he is styled Muhammad Beg Khan. 

Mirzé Abi Télib was born at Lucknow, and was employed in 
posts of high emolument under Nawdbs Shujé’u-d daula and 
Asafu-d daula. In the time of the latter he lost his office, and 
came to seek his subsistence from the English. By them he 
was hospitably entertained, and induced to visit Europe in 1799. 
He died and was buried at Lucknow in the year 1220 a.u. (1805 
A.D.), a8 we learn from two chronograms composed by Mr. Beale 
at the request of Mirz&4 Yusuf Bakir, the deceased’s son, which 
are given at p. 564 of the Miftdhu-t Tawdrikh. 

Besides the Lubbu-s Siyar, he wrote several other treatises, 
a Biography of the Poets, ancient and modern, and “himself 
indulged in versification, especially on the subject of the females 
of England, who aspire to equality with the Angels of Paradise, 
and he was always expatiating on the heart-ravishing strains of 
the women of that country, who used to sing at the public 
assemblies.””! 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1—Book I. On the Prophets, p. 2—II. On the 
events of the Khalifate, in seven chapters—Chap. i. The first four 
Khalifs, p. 9—ii. The Im4ms, p. 11—iii. The Ummayides, p. 
12—iv. The ’Abbdsides and their branches, p. 15—v. The 
Isma’ilians and their branches, p. 17—vi. The Saiyids, p. 19— 
vii. The Sharifs, p. 20—III. Biographies, in seven chapters— 
Chap. i. The Philosophers of Greece, Europe, India and Persia, 
and the moderns, p. 20—ii. The companions of the Prophet, p. 

1 Zubdatu-i Ghardib, 5th volume, v. T&lib. 
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80—ili. The disciples, p. 31—iv. The religious teachers, p. 32 
—v. The learned men of Islam, p. 34—vi. The celebrated 
Poets, p. 37—vii. Other celebrated men of Islam, p. 38—IV. 
On the Sultans, in a Preface and eight Chapters— Preface on the 
climates, imaginary and real, and the old and new world, p. 39— 
Chap. i. The Sulténs of Fr4n, including the Ghaznivides, 
Saljuks, Ghorians, etc., p. 45—ii. The Sult4ns of Arabia, p. 68 
—ili. The Sultans of Rim, p. 73—iv. The Rulers of Egypt 
and Syria, p. 76—v. The Kings of the West, p. 82—vi. The 
Sultans of Turkistén, p. 87—vii. The Kings of Europe, p. 101 
—vili. The Rulers of Hindustan, including the Hindi Rajas, 
the Kings of Dehli, of the Dakhin, Kashmir, and other indepen- 
dent kingdoms, p. 109. 

This work is common in India. The best copy I have seen is 
in the possession of Raziu-d din Sadr-s Sudir of Aligarh. 

S1zE—Folio, 131 pages, each comprising 23 lines, closely 
written. 


OXXITIT. 
AUSAF-I ASAF. 


An historical sketch of the royal family of Oudh, written a.p. 
1795. It is a useful work, containing also an account of con- 
temporary princes. 

SizE— Large 8vo., 114 pages. 


CXXIV. 
TARYKH 


OF 


JUGAL KISHWAR. 


Tuis is a general history of India, by Jagal Kishwar, from the 
time of Humayin to Shéh ’Alam. It is of no value, at least in 
the passages which I have examined. [Sir H. M. Elliot's library 
does not contain a copy of this work. ] 
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CXXY. 
GULISTAN-I RAHMAT 


OF 


NAWAB MUSTAJAB KHAN. 


Tus is a history of the Rohilla Afghans, and a life of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, written by his son Nawéb Mustajab Khan 
Bahddur. The work has been abridged and translated by Mr. 
Charles Elliott. I have seen several histories of the Rohillas, 
but know none superior to this except the Gud-i Rahmat noticed 
in the next article. 

The translator observes in his Introduction, ‘ In the original 
many trivial occurrences are noticed which I have altogether 
omitted; and the repeated encomiums lavished by the Nawab 
upon the generosity and intrepidity of his lamented parent, though 
honourable to his feelings as a son, would be deemed extravagant 
by the majority of readers, and indeed would scarcely admit of 
translation. A residence of many years in Rohilkhand, where the 
memory of Hafiz Rahmat Khan is held in the highest veneration, 
may perhaps have led me to attach a greater degree of importance 
to the work than it merits; but as Héfiz acted a distinguished 
part on the theatre of India for thirty years, and was personally 
engaged in every great action fought during that time, his life 
may furnish some materials to aid in the compilation of a history 
of that period; and with this view, I have taken considerable 
pains to correct some chronological errors in the original.” 

“It is necessary to add that Mr. Hamilton’s History of the 
Rohillas will in some parts be found at variance with this 
narrative: that gentleman appears to have derived his infor- 
mation from the friends of the Nawab of Oudh, who would not 
be disposed to speak favourably of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and as 
that work was published about the time of Mr. Hastings’ trial, 
it might have been intended to frame an excuse for his permitting 
@ British army to join on the attack in 1774 a.u.” 
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CXXVI. 
GUL-I RAHMAT 


OF 


SA°7ADAT YAR KHAN. 


Tue Gul-i Rahmat was written by Naw4b Sa’Adat Yar Khan, 
grandson of Hafiz Rahmat, and nephew of Mustaj4b Khan. It 
is more copious than the Gulistdn-t Rahmat, though it professes 
to follow that work as its guide. It is divided into four parts: 
I. On the Genealogy of HAfiz Rahmat.—II. On ’Ali Muhammad 
Khan, and the arrival of H&fiz Rahmat in India.—III. HAfiz 
Rahmat Khan’s administration of Katehr, and of’ the events 
which occurred there till the time of his death.—IV. Adminis- 
tration of Katehr under Shuja’u-d daula. Descendants of Hafiz 
Rahmat. This work was lithographed at Agra in 1836, in 221 
small 8vo. pages of 17 lines each. 

[The following Extracts have been selected and translated by 
the Editor. They will show how far this work differs from the 
Gulistan-i Rahmat, as translated by Mr. Elliott. | 


EXTRACTS. 


[When Zabita Khan received intelligence of the passage (of 
the Ganges) by the Mahrattas, and of the deaths of Sa’ddat 
Khan, Sadik Khan, and Karam KhAn, the officers whom he had 
stationed to guard the ford, he was overpowered with astonish- 
ment, and fled in great bewilderment from Sakart&él. He crossed 
the Ganges with a small escort, and proceeded to the camp of 
Faizu-llah Khan, carrying with him the intelligence of the 
Mahratta attack upon Najibab4d. Faizu-llah Khén said: “I 
came here for the purpose of giving you advice; but as you 
will not listen to my words, I shall now go back to my own 
country.” On hearing this declaration, ZA&bita Khan was still 
more downcast, and returned to his own forces. When he 
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reached the Ganges, the good fortune of the Emperor plunged 
him into a sea of hesitation, and notwithstanding the number of 
his forces, and his powerful armament, he made no attempt to 
cross the river, but returned to Faizu-llah Khan. 

When he arrived, he found Faizu-llah Khan seated on an ele- 
phant, about to depart. He mounted the same elephant, and 
proceeded with Faizu-llah to R4mptr. On the news of his 
flight to Katehr reaching Sakartal, his soldiers were dispirited. 
They plundered each other, and then scattered in all directions. 
On receiving intelligence of these movements, the Mahrattas 
quickly advanced to Sakartaél, and fell to plundering. * * The 
garrison of the fort of Najibébad, who had held out in the 
hope of relief, were dismayed when they heard of the flight of 
Zabita Khan, and surrendered the fort to the royal forces. On 
taking possession of the fort, the people and family of Zébita 
Khan, including his son Ghul4m Kadir, were placed in confine- 
ment. All the matériel, the treasure and the artillery collected 
by Najibu-d daula, fell into their hands. 

On the news of the advance of the Mahrattas towards Rampir 
reaching the chiefs of Katehr, all the inhabitants of Anwala and 
Bisauli assembled. Fearing to be attacked by the Mahrattas, 
they fled in dismay to Bareilly. Some of them went to Pilibhit,. 
intending to proceed to the hills. Hafiz Rahmat Khan! was re- 
turning from Farrukhdbéd to Tilhar when he heard of the defeat 
of Zabita Khan. He hastened to Bareilly, where he cheered and 
encouraged the chiefs and officers who were there assembled, and 
tried to dissuade them from removing to the hills. He said that 
the Mahrattas had no intention of attacking Katehr; and that if 
they really did advance, negociations might be opened with them 
and with the Emperor. If terms were agreed upon, all would be 
well; if not, they would fight. His auditors replied that there 
was no fortress of strength in Bareilly or Pilibhit : it was therefore 
desirable to crrry off their families and property to the hills; for 
after these were placed in security, they themselves would be 
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ready either for business or for war. Hafiz Rahmat reluctantly 
consented to their wishes. After Shaikh Kabir had entered 
Bareilly, Hafiz Rahmat took his departure, and leaving "Inayat 
Khén in Pilibhit, he proceeded to Nanak-math, in the skirt of 
the hills. From thence he went with his followers and chiefs and 
soldiers to Gangaépur, five kos distant in the hills, and surrounded 
with dense jungle, which secures it from the attacks of horsemen. 
There he remained. There also arrived Zabita Khan, in company 
with Faizu-llah Khan, who made their way through the jungle. 
Zabita Khan remained at Gangépur four days. He then found 
that Shujé’u-d daula was encamped at Shah4béd, having advanced 
to the borders of his territories on hearing of the Mahratta attack 
upon Katehr. 

Zabita Khan went off in great distress from GangApur to see 
Shujaé’u-d daula, and to solicit his assistance in obtaining the 
release of his family. After talking over the matter, Shuja‘u-d 
daula postponed any action until after the arrival of Hafiz 
Rahmat. Zaébita Khan wrote repeatedly to Hafiz Rahmat, beg- 
ging him to come quickly. * * The chiefs of Katehr suffered much 
from the inclemency of the climate of Gangapur, and yielding to 
their solicitations, Hafiz Rahmat proceeded quickly to Shahabad, 
at the beginning of the year 1186 a.n. (1772 a.p.), with three 
or four thousand men, horse and foot. When he approached, 
Shujé’u-d daula and the General Sahib went forth to meet him 
and pay him due respect. 

After they had sat down together, they talked about the 
. release of Zébita Kh&n’s family, and of the settlement of his 
affairs with the Mahrattas. After much debate, Shujé’u-d 
daula and the General Sahib sent their eraki/s with some officers 
of Hafiz Rahmat to the Mahratta sarddrs. A great deal was 
said at the interview ; but at length the Mahrattas sent a message 
to the effect that they had expended fifty /acs of rupees, and that 
they would not give up the family of Zaébita Khan until this sum 
of money was paid, nor would they loosen their hold upon his 
territory or the country of Katehr. The takils had several 
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meetings, and the Mahrattas at length agreed to take forty Jacs ; 
but they demanded as security for payment a deed under the seal 
of Shuj&’u-d daula. The Nawab said that he had entered upon 
the matter entirely out of regard to Héfiz Rahmat, and that if 
Hafiz would give a bond for the payment of the money, he would 
send his own bond to the Mahratta serddre. All the chiefs of 
Katehr who were present at the Council besought Hafiz Rahmat 
that he would without hesitation give his bond to Shujé’u-d daula, 
to secure peace for Zabita Khan, and said that they would all 
assist in the payment of the money. So Hafiz Rahmat, to befriend 
Zabita Khan, and to gratify the chiefs of Katehr, gave his bond 
for forty acs of rupees to Shujé’u-d daula. The latter then 
executed his bond, and sent it to the Mahrattas. In this he 
undertook to pay them forty /acs of rupees, when they had retired 
over the Jumna and entered Shah-Jahandbéd ; and when they 
had sent back the family of Zabita Khan, and had withdrawn 
their hands from the country of Katehr. 

On receipt of this document, the Mahrattas sent the family of 
Zabita Khén to Shujé’u-d daula and Hafiz Rahmat; they then 
crossed the Ganges and proceeded towards Shaéh-Jahandbad. * * 
When Hafiz Rahmat heard that Zaébita Khan’s family had 
reached Bareilly, he took leave of Shujé’u-d daula and General 
Parker, and went to Pilibhit. * * After some days, Hafiz Rahmat 
called upon the chiefs of Katehr for the money he had become 
responsible for at their solicitation, and for which he had given his 
bond to Shuja’u-d daula. They all began to lament their desti- 
tute condition, and made all sorts of excuses and evasions. 
Unable to do what he wished, Hafiz Rahmat did what he could, 
and sent the sum of five /acs out of his own treasury to Shuja’u-d 
daula. * * | 

The wakils of Mahaji Sindhia and Taka Holkar, chiefs of 
the Mahrattas, waited upon H4fiz Rahmat, and informed him 
that their chiefs were about to attack the territories of Shuja’u-d - 
daula, and that if he would join them, he should receive half of 
whatever territory should be conquered. If he declined to join 
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them, they would respect his country, and return to him 
Shuja’u-d daula's bond for the forty /acs of rupees, no part 
of which had been paid, and give up all claim on that account, 
provided he would allow them a passage, and would make 
no opposition to their crossing the Ganges. In reply to these 
proposals, Hafiz Rahmat requested time for consideration. 
Keeping the Mahratta eaki/s with him, he sent to inform 
Shujé’u-d daula of what the Mahrattas proposed, adding that 
they undertook to forego all claim upon himself for the forty dacs 
of rupees on condition of his remaining neutral. He added, “If 
you will send me back my sealed bond, and will hasten to oppose 
the Mahrattas, I will dismiss the Mahratta «wakils, and will 
guard the fords of the Ganges. United, we will beat the Mah- 
rattas, and drive them from this country.” Upon receipt of 
this letter, Shuj&’u-d daula immediately wrote a reply (expressing 
his gratification), adding that he sent Saiyid Shah Madan as 
his representative, and that he would not deviate a hair's breadth 
from any agreement the Saiyid should make. * * After his 
arrival, the Saiyid promised H4fiz Rahmat that the bond should 
be returned to him after the repulse of the Mahrattas, when he 
and Shujé’u-d daula would soon meet. The Nawab entreated 
Hafiz Rahmat to banish all suspicion, for there was no cause of 
dissension between them. * * 

Hafiz Rahmat sent back the eakids with a proper answer to 
Shuja’u-d daula. On the same day he sent Ahmad Khan, son 
of the Bakhshi, in all haste from Anwala to secure the ford of 
Ram-chat. A few days afterwards, hearing of the approach of 
the Mahrattas, he marched from Bareilly by way of Anwala to 
Bisauli. From that place he sent back the wakils of tho Mah- 
rattas, rejecting their proposals. He then proceeded with his 
small force to Ram-ghét. When the Mahratta waki/s returned, 
they informed their chiefs of the little support given to Hafiz 
Rahmat, and of the smallness of his force. Hafiz Rahmat 
advanced to the distance of three kos from Asadpir, where 
Ahmad Khan was encamped, and in consequence of the celerity 
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of his mar¢h his whole force had not come up: he had with him 
only four or five thousand men, horse and foot. The Mahrattas 
had received information through their spies of the limited 
number of his men, and resolved to attack him. They crossed 
the river during the night, and pressed onwards; but during the 
darkness. they lost their way, and came upon Ahmad Khan’s 
force, which they attacked. The pickets which Ahmad Khan 
had thrown out were watchful, and upon their reports the men 
were posted in the buildings and gardens of Asadpir. The fight 
raged hotly all day from morn till eve, and notwithstanding the 
immense numbers of the Mahrattas, they were unable to prevail 
over the small body of Afghans. After many men had been 
slain on both sides, Ahmad Khan, considering the immense force 
arrayed against him, seut a message to Taki Holkar and Sindhia, 
proposing an interview. They were only too glad to accede. 
Ahmad Khan went with a few followers to meet them. The 
Mahratta sarddrs kept him with them, and pitched their camp 
there. 

The intelligence reached Hafiz Rahmat, while he was encamped 
near Asadpur, that 60,000 Mahrattas had crossed the river, and 
had attacked Ahmad Khan. He instantly drew out his forces, 
and was about to march for the relief of Ahmad Khén; but just 
then the news came that the Khan had gone to see the Mahratta 
chiefs. Hafiz Rahmat’s chiefs and officers now urged upon him 
that it was inexpedient with his small force to wage war against 
the Mahratta hosts. * * Muhibbu-llab Khan joined him with two 
or three thousand men, and Mustakin Khan also arrived with four 
or five thousand more; some others also came in, so that he now 
mustered ten or twelve thousand men. In the morning Héfiz 
Rahmat ‘gave orders for the mustering of his forces to attack 
the Mahrattas, and all were in readiness, awaiting further orders, 
when messengers arrived from Shujé’u-d daula, announcing that 
his army was close at hand. As soon as he heard this, Hafiz 
Rahmat marched to attack the Mahrattas. At the same time 
the advanced forces of Shuja’u-d daula, General Ch4mkin 
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(Champion) and Mahbdéb ’Ali Khén eunuch, came ‘up at the 
critical moment, and opened fire with their guns upon the Mah- 
rattas. | 

The forces of the Mahrattas were in two divisions. Mahaji 
Sindhia opposed Shujé’u-d daula, and Taki Holkar attacked 
H&fiz Rahmat. Both bodies of Mahrattas fought well and 
bravely; but the heavy fire of the English artillery and the 
flashing swords of the Afchans made them recede, and they took 
to flight. Mahaji Sindhia passed over the Ganges by a bridge 
of boats, and halted on the other side. Taki Holkar was too 
hard pressed by the Afghdns to be able to cross; so he fled 
on the same side of the river towards Sambhal. General Chamkin 
(Champion) and Mahbub ’Ali Khan crossed the river in their 
boats and attacked Sindhia, when he precipitately abandoned his 
bageage and camp, and took to flight, never stopping till he had 
covered five kos. The General seized upon his camp, took 
everything he found, and pitched his own camp upon the spot. 

HAfiz Rahmat pursued Holkar for some distance; but the 
Mahrattas were mounted on swift horses, and traversed a long 
distance in the night. H&fiz Rahmat stopped near the battle- 
field to rest his men; Holkar went nearly to Sambhal, and 
he sent forward his advanced forces to plunder that place, and 
Murddabdd and Rémpdr. * * Hafiz Rahat followed with all his 
force, and when Holkar heard of his near approach, he gave up 
his design upon Rampir, and fled in great disorder from Sambhal 
towards the ford of Phaphd. He reached the Ganges, and 
having crossed it with great exertion by swimming, he united his 
force with that of Sindhia. When Hafiz Rahmat heard of his 
having crossed and effected a junction with Sindhia, he proceeded 
towards Phaphu, and encamped upon the bank of the river. After- 
wards he marched to join Shuja’u-d daula, who was encamped 
twelve kos off in face of Sindhia, to consult with him about the 
release of Ahmad Khan. After much parley Sindhia agreed to 
release his prisoner for a ransom of two /acs of rupees; and on 
payment of the money, Ahmad Khan obtained his liberty. 
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Sindhia then marched off towards Dehli; H4&fiz Rahmat and 
Shujé’u-d daula, by way of precaution, remained some days at 
the same place, and the two had frequent interviews. 

Héfiz Rahmat sent Muhamnfad Khén and ’Abdu-llah Khan * * 
to require from Shujé‘u-d daula the return of the bond for forty 
lacs, in accordance with the verbal promise made by Shéh 
Madan, his wakil. Shuj4’u-d daula denied that he had ever 
made any promise to return it, and that Shéh Madan could 
never have made such an offer. H&fiz Rahmat’s friends urged that 
Shujé’u-d daula had written a letter promising to faithfully 
adhere to the verbal arrangements made by Shéh Madan. They 
then required that Sh4h Madan should be brought forward, that 
he might be questioned upon the point. Shuj4’u-d daula sent 
for him, and after trying to bias him, asked what it was that he 
had said to Héfiz Rahmat about the bond. Shé&h Madan was 
one of the honourable Saivids of Shahabad, and deeming a lie to 
be derogatory to his honour, he spoke the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, saying, ‘In accordance with the directions 
of His Highness, I made a promise for the restoration of the 
bond.” Shujé’u-d daula got into a rage, and said it was all a lie 
and a conspiracy, for he had never uttered a word of such a 
promise. Sh&h Madan three or four times affirmed the truth of 
his statement, and then held his peace. Khan Muhammad, 
seeing no hope of obtaining the bond, uttered some sharp words, 
at which Shuj4é’u-d daula also waxed warm, and went into his 
private apartments in a rage. * * Hafiz Rahmat did not deem 
it advisable to press further for the restoration of the bond at 
that time, and, concealing his annoyance, he said no more about 
it. Shujé’u-d daula was very much vexed with Hafiz Rahmat. 
He remained several days at the same place, and busied himself 
in winning over Hafiz Rahmat’s officers and soldiers. * * 

At the end of the year 1187 a.m. (1773 a.v.), Shujé'u-d 
daula busied himself in winning over to his side, by various 
inducements, the people of Katehr, both small and great. * * 
Having gained several chiefs and officers of that country, he felt 
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full confidence, and marched to effect first the conquest of Ktawa 
The Mahratta detachments, which had been left there when their 
armies returned to the Dakhin, were too small in numbers to offer 
any resistance, and retreated before him. He soon made himself 
master of Etawa, and prepared to settle its administration. But 
Hafiz Rahmat wrote to him, protesting against this, and saying 
that the country of Et4wa had been conferred upon him, after 
the battle of Panipat, by Ahmad Shékh Durrani, as the Nawab 
knew full well. That after the end of the war, he had obtained 
possession of a large portion of the country, and although 
circumstances had made it necessary for him to allow the land to 
pass into the hands of the Mahrattas, he was about to take 
measures for recovering it. * * Shuj&u-d daula wrote in 
answer that he had not taken the country from Hafiz Rahmat, 
but from the Mahrattas, so there was no cause of complaint. 
* * Hafiz Rahmat repeatedly urged the restoration of Etawa; 
but Shujé‘u-d daula, having secured the support of the chiefs of 
Katehr, was desirous of bringing the question to the test of war. 
So he wrote to Héfiz Rahmat, demanding speedy payment of 
the thirty-five /acs of rupees, which were due out of the forty 
thousand for which he (Shujé’u-d daula) had given his bond to 
the Mahrattas. After this had been settled, the question of 
Etawa might be gone into. After this, Shuja’u-d daula called 
together his forces, and prepared to march into Katehr. 

Hafiz Rahmat, seeing that Shujé’u-d daula was intent upon 
war, wrote in reply, “The money which the Mahrattas received 
from you has already been repaid; to demand more from me 
than the Mahrattas have either received or asked, and to make 
it the excuse for strife and warfare, is unworthy of your high 
position. If, in spite of everything, you are resolved upon war, 
I am ready for you.” On receipt of this letter, the Naw4b drew 
together his forces, and prepared to pass the Ganges by way of 
Koriy4-ganj. Hafiz Rahmat also ordered his camp to be pitched 
outside of the town on the Anwala side. 

General Champion, who was with Shuja’u-d daula, wrote to 
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Hafiz Rahmat, promising that, if he would pay the money, 
or would promise to pay it in two or three months, he (the 
.General) would, by his own influence, effect a peace, and cause 
Shujé’u-d daula to return to his own country. Pahér Singh, 
diwdn of Katehr, [urged Hafiz Rahmat to assent to the General's 
advice]. But death had deprived him of all his friends and 
supporters, such as * *, and especially of “Inéyat Khan, his son ; 
he had therefore withdrawn his heart from_the world, and was 
desirous of martyrdom. He said that he had not got the money, 
or he would send it; and that to ask others for it, to seize it by 
force, or to be under any obligation to Shujé‘u-d daula for it, he 
considered so disgraceful, that he would leave the matter to the — 
arbitrament of God, and would welcome martyrdom. * * He sent 
an answer to the General to the above effect. Then he issued 
a general order in these words, ‘ Let those who think fit ac- 
company me, and let those who are unwilling depart. Each man 
may do as he likes, I have many enemies and few friends, but 
this I heed not.” 

On the 11th Muharram, 1188 a.u. (24th March, 1774 a.p.), 
H4fiz Rahmat marched out of Bareilly with a moderate force, 
and went towards Anwala. * * The alarm of war having spread, 
numbers of Afghans from Mau and Farrukh4béd, and the 
inhabitants of Katehr, both subjects and strangers, obeying the 
instinct of clanship, gathered round Hafiz Rahmat. Zamin- . 
dars of the Rdjpit tribe, who had lived in peace under his rule, 
came in troops to support him without summons, so that his army 
increased in numbers every day. * * Hafiz Rahmat marched from 
Tanda, and crossing the Ram-gang4 at the ford of Kiyara, he — 
entered Faridpur, seven kos to the east of Bareilly. Shujé’'u-d 
daula advanced by successive marches to Shah-Jahénpur. * * 
From thence he went on to Tilhar, where he rested and prepared 
for action. Hafiz Rahmat then marched from Faridpur, and 
crossing the river Bhagal, encamped in the groves around Karra. 
There was then a distance of not more than seven or eight kos 
between the two armies. * * 
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Two or three days after, Shujé’u-d daula, acting on the advice 
of General Champion, who was the most accomplished General of 
the time, made a march towards Pilibhit, and halted at the village 
of Miusali, where there was a wide open plain. Reports of an 
intended attack on Pilibhit spread through both armies. Hafiz 
Rahmat thereupon left Karra, for the purpose of protecting 
Pilibh{t, and encamped in face of the enemy in the open plain. 
* * General Champion cheered the drooping heart of Shujé’u-d 
daula, and taking the command of the advanced force, he selected 
the positions for the guns, and made the necessary arrangements 
for the battle. * * 

On the 11th Safar Shujé’u-d daula advanced with an army 
numbering 115,000 horse and foot. * * Hafiz Rahmat went to 
the tent of Faizu-llah Khan, and said, ‘‘ My end is near at hand. 
So long as I remain alive, do not turn away from the field; but 
when I fall, beware, do not press the battle, but leave the field 
directly, and flee with my children and dependents to the hills. 
This is the best course for you to take, and if you act upon my 
advice, it will be the better for you.” After giving these directions, 
he mounted his horse, and marched against the enemy with ten 
thousand horse and foot. He had proceeded only a short distance, 
when the advanced force of the enemy came in sight, and fire was 
opened from cannons and muskets, * * Ahmad Khan, son of the 
. Bakhshi, who had made a secret agreement with Shuj4’u-d daula, 
now fell back, and set the example of flight, which many others 
followed. * * H&fiz Rahmat had only about fifty supporters left 
when he drew near to the Telingas and English. He was 
recognized by his umbrella, of which spies had given a description, 
and a cannon was levelled against him. He advanced in front of 
all his companions, using his utmost efforts. The cannon-balls 
fell all around, and * * at length one struck him on the breast. 
He was lifted off his horse, and after taking a sip or two of water, 
he drank the cup of martyrdom. 
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SAHYHU-L AKHBAR 


OF 


SARUP CHAND. 


Tuts is a general history of India, compiled in 1209 a.x. (1794-5 
a.D.), by Sardp Chand Khatri. Although written by a Hinda, 
the work opens as if composed by a devout Musulman, with 
praise to God, the Prophet Muhammad, and all his family and 
companions. ‘The author gives the following explanation of his 
reasons for undertaking the task ; from which it will be seen how 
history was made subservient to the controversies which raged 
among our officials at that time. 

“* It is owing to the curiosity and perseverance of the English 
that the tree of knowledge is planted anew in this country; and 
it is also to the inquisitive spirit of that people, and particularly 
to the zeal and liberality of Sir John Shore, Governor-General 
of India, that I, an old servant of the State, am favoured with 
the honour of compiling a work on the History of the Hindas, 
together with an explanation of the names of days, months, 
years and eras; the reigns of the Kings of Dehli, with an ex- 
planation of the words rdja, zamindar, chaudhari, ta’allikdar, 
hawalddr, and the mode of administration, both ancient and 
modern, together with the names of the stibaddrs of Bengal and 
the revenue and political affairs of the province.” 

His definition of these revenue terms is fair and impartial, as 
will be seen from the extract given below. The author enters 
upon the question of the frauds practised upon our Government 
after the first acquisition of Bengal, and if his authority could 
have had any weight amongst Indian statesmen of his time, we 
should have been spared the introduction of the Permanent 
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Settlement into Bengal, the most precipitate and suicidal measure 
recorded in the annals of legislation. 

The author quotes several authorities for his historical narra- 
tive, and amongst them some which are not procurable in these 
days, as the history of Mahmid Sabuktigin, by ’Unsuri; the 
histories of Sult4n Bahlol and Sher Sh&h, both by Husain Khan 
Afghan ; Tartkh-t Firoz Shahi, by Mauliné "Izzu-d din Khélid- 
khani; Tartkh-i I'rij, by Khwaja Niz4mu-d din Ahmad; Tartkh-i 
Akbar Shaht, by Mirz4°At& Beg Kazwint ; Tuhfat-¢ Akbar Shahi, 
by Shaikh ’Abbés bin Shaikh ’Ali Shirw&nt; the history of Sadr-i 
Jahén Gujaréti; the history of H4ji Muhammad Kandahiri, 
and the history of Munawwar Khan. I think it not improbable 
that the author never saw one of these works here quoted, and 
that he mentions most of them at second hand, on the authority 
of the Khuldsatu-t Tawarikh, which, as usual in such cases, is 
itself not mentioned. The Sahihu-l Akhbdr carries the history 
down to the author’s own period, but I have kept no record of 
its divisions, contenting myself with taking a few extracts while 
the manuscript was in my possession. | 

The only copy I have seen of this work was in the possession 
of Mr. Conolly, a clerk in the Office of the Board of Revenue at 
Agra; and since his death, notwithstanding all my inquiries, I 
have not been able to procure it again. 


EXTRACT. 

Persons appointed by a Raja as tahst/idars, or revenue collectors 
of two or three parganas, were called chaudharis. The superior 
class of byopdris, or tradesmen, were called mahdjans, or banjdras ; 
and among the sarrdfs, or bankers, those who were wealthier 
than the generality of their profession were entitled sdhs, and 
those who were wealthiest were called seths. The heads of all 
classes of trades and professions were termed chaudharis. 

From the time of the establishment of the Emperors’ power in 
India, those persons who paid revenue to the Government were 
called zamindérs. According to some writers, those who were 
held responsible to Government for the revenue of several villages 
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or @ pargana were called simmaddrs, which word afterwards was 
corrupted inte samindar. However, in the time of the Emperor 
Akbar, all old mdlgusdrs were put down in the Government 
records as zamindars or ta’allukdars. 

The office of chaudhart was at the disposal of the governors, 
and any person on whom it was conferred by them was designated 
a chaudhari. No person had a hereditary right to this office. 

The term ta’allukdar is peculiar to Bengal, and is not known 
elsewhere. In the time of the Emperors, any person who had 
been from of old a proprietor of several parganas was designated 
a zamindar, and the proprietors of one or two villages were 
written down in the records as ¢a’allukddrs. When a pargana first 
began to be broucht under cultivation and inhabited, those, who 
by their own labour cut down the forest in a tract of land, and 
populated it, were distinguished by the title of ta’allukdar sangal 
burt ; and formerly, amongst the higher class of ratyats, those who 
paid to the Government a revenue of 500 rupees, or beyond it up 
to 1000 rupees, or those who, like patwdris, collected the revenue 
of one or two villages, or two or four small circuits, were con- 
sidered by the Government as holding the office of a revenue 
collector, and were termed ¢a’allukdars. During the reigns of the 
former Emperors nothing like a durable settlement of land revenue 
was made for a period of 370 years, because in those days their 
rule was not firmly established in the country. 

In the time of Akbar, all the districts, large and small, were 
easily occupied and measured. The land was methodically divided, 
and the revenue of each portion paid. Each division, whether large 
or small, was called a ¢a’al/uka, and its proprietor a ¢a’allukdar. 
If in one pargana the names of several persons were entered in 
the Government record as ta’allukdars, they were called taksimt 
ta'allukdars, or maskuri ta’allukdars. From the time of Farrukh 
Siyar, affairs were mismanaged in all the provinces, and no 
control was maintained over the Government officials, or the 
zamindars. All classes of Government officers were addicted to 
extortion and corruption, and the whole former system of regu- 
larity and order was subverted. 
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TARIKH-I MUZAFFARI 


OF 


MUHAMMAD ’ALY KHAN. 


Tris is one of the most accurate General Histories of India 
which I know. It commences with the Muhammadan Emperors 
of India, but does not treat of them at any length till it reaches 
the reign of Akbar. The History of the later Empire is - 
particularly full, and would be worth translating had it not been 
anticipated by the Siyaru-1 Muta-akhkhirin. The author was 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan Ansari, son of Hiddyatu-llah Khan, son of 
Shamsu-d daula Lutfu-llah Khan, who enjoyed high offices under 
Farrukh Siyar and Muhammad Sh4h. The author was himself 
ddrogha of the Faujdari ’Adalat of Tirhit and Héjipir. He 
appears to have held much communication with the European 
officers of his time. The work was composed about 1800 a.p., 
and the history is brought down to the death of Asafu-d daula 
in 1797. [This work is the principal authority relied upon by 
Mr. Keene in his recent work, Zhe Fall of the Moghul Empire, 
and he states that the name of the book is derived from the title 
‘“‘Muzafflar Jang,” borne by ‘“* Nawab Muhammad Rizé Khan, 
so famous in the history of Bengal.” ‘Some of” the author's 
‘¢ descendants are still living at Panipat.” ] 

[The following Extracts have been translated by the Editor 
from a poor copy, apparently made expressly for Sir H. M. 
Elliot. Size 9 in. by 6, containing 1005 pages of 15 lines each. 
The original copy from which it was taken is described as Folio, 
246 pages of 24 lines each. | 
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EXTRACTS. 
Revenues of Muhammad Shah. 


[( The account tallies exactly with that given in p. 164, Vol. VII. 
excepting only the following item, and that the word pargana 18 
substituted for mahdl throughout :) Subd of Thatta, 4 sarkars, 57 
parganas, 74,976,900 dams. 


Murder of Nawab Bahadur the Eunuch Jdwed., 

The great advancement of the eunuch Jéwed, and the power 
he had acquired in the government of the State, gave great 
offence to Waziru-1 Mamélik Abi-l Mansir Kh&n Safdar Jang, 
and led him to form a plot against the Nawab. He first called 
to his side Siraj Mal Jat with his army, and then sent re-assuring 
and soothing messages to the Naw4b Bahadur. Having thus 
thrown him off his guard, Safdar Jang invited him to a banquet. 
Safdar Jang placed a number of his trusty men on the watch in 
the palace of D&r& Shukoh, and having posted two hundred men 
inside and outside the palace, he sat down in great state to await 
the arrival of his guest. * * When the Nawab arrived, Safdar 
Jang advanced to receive him with ceremony and (apparent) 
cordiality. After the meal was over, he gave his hand to his guest, 
and conducted him into a private room to talk over State affairs. 
They had not said much before Safdar Jang assumed a tone of 
asperity ; but before he became heated, he moved to go into his 
private apartments. Thereupon, “Ali Beg Khén and some other 
Mughal officers came out, despatched the Nawéb with their 
daggers and swords, and having cut off his head, threw it outside.! 
The Nawab’s attendants, on beholding this, took the alarm and 
fled, and the idlers and vagabonds of the city fell upon his 
equipage and plundered it. 


Death of Ghasziu-d din A’saf Jah Nizamu-l Mutk. 
In the month of Sha’bén, Amiru-l umaré Gh&ziu-d din Khan 
left his son, ShahA4bu-d din Muhammad Khén, as his deputy in 
1 (See supra, p. 133.] 
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the office of Mir Bakhshi, and proceeded towards the Dakhin, 
taking with him Malhér Rao, oa the promise of paying him 
money upon his arrival at home. He reached Aurang&béd at the 
end of Zi-l ka’da. When intelligence of his arrival reached 
Haidarébad, Salabat Jang, third son of (the Tate) Asaf Jéh, 
marched out with a great force to oppose his elder brother. 
Malhar Rao, being informed of these designs, and seeing that war 
between the two brothers was imminent, took the opportunity of 
asking for Khandesh and Khanpiir, which were old dependencies 
of Aurangébad. He foresaw that the struggle with Salébat Jang 
would be severe, and he deemed it prudent to refrain from taking 
any part in it, because the officials of the Dakhin were in favour 
of the succession of Salabat Jang. No fighting had taken place 
' between the rivals, when Amiru-l umaré (Gh&ziu-d din) died. 
His adherents, among whom was Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
uncle of the author of this work, carried his coffin to Dehli. 
They also carried with them his money and valuables, exceeding 
a kror of rupees in amount, and delivered them over to his son 
Shahabu-d din Muhammad Khan. This young man, whenever 
his late father was absent, had deemed it best for his interests to 
be constant in his attentions to Safdar Jang, and by this conduct 
he had gained the favour of that minister, who showed him great 
kindness, When the intelligence of his father’s death arrived, 
he communicated the fact to Safdar Jang before it was generally 
known, and from that day the minister called him his adopted 
son. By the minister’s influence, he was appointed Mir Bakhsht, 
and received the title of Amiru-1 umard Ghaztu-d din Khan 
*Imadu-l Mulk. * * 

After the murder of Nawab Bahadur, the Emperor (Ahmad 
Shéh) felt great aversion for Safdar Jang, and extended his 
favour to Intiz4mu-d daula,' who, in consequence of the regula- 
tions established by Safdar Jang inside and outside of the palace, 
had ceased for some time to go to the darbdr. One day the 
Emperor observed that Safdar Jang held the great offices of 

1 [Son of the late Kamru-d din. ] 
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diwan-i kull and wazir, and that the post of superintendent of 
the ghusl-khdna, and of the royal arsenal, with other less offices, 
might be left for others. From that day great apprehension filled 
the mind of Safdar Jang, and he set himself either to win over 
Intizimu-d daula or to remove him out of the way.! 

Ya’kuib Khan, son of that Haidar Kh&n who assassinated the 
Amtru-l umara Husain *Ali Khan, went to the darbar one day, 
and after making his obeisance and sitting a short time, he rose 
quickly and asked leave to go home. Intiz4mu-d daula was sur- 
prised, and said, ‘‘I am going to-day to pay a visit to the wasir, 
but what reason is that for your asking to go away?” He re- 
plied, ‘‘ There are some thousands of men armed with swords and 
daggers waiting there for your honour; and as soon.as ever you 
sit down, you will be served in the same way as the Nawéb 
Bahadur was. Beware, and do not go there until affairs of State 
are settled.” The caution was not lost upon Intizimu-d daula, 
and he sent an excuse to the wazir. Communications about this 
went on for two or three days, * * and *Im4du-l Mulk was also 
sent to re-assure and conciliate Intizimu-d daula. * * 

(In the course of these negociations) Safdar Jang sent a 
eunuch to the royal fortress with a letter, * * and the comman- 
dant, who was a creature of Safdar Jang’s, contrary to usage, 
admitted him without the royal permission. * * On this being 
reported to the Emperor, he was highly incensed, and ordered the 
commandant and the eunuch to be turned out. * * All the 
servants and dependents of Safdar Jang were turned out of the 
fortress, not one was left. * * These things greatly troubled 
Safdar Jang, and for two or three days there was a talk of his 
attacking the house of Intizimu-d daula. Large numbers of 
men were assembled before his gates from morning until night, 
and a great force of Mughals and others collected at the house 
of Intizimu-d daula; while many nobles gathered together at. 
the royal abode. 


1 [Something seems to be left out between this and what follows—there are only a 
few words in the MS. saying ‘‘ armed men were present in readiness.”’ ] 
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Safdar Jang, seeing that his fortune had changed, sent to ask 
for permission to retire to his province of Oudh. The Emperor 
instantly sent him a letter under his own signature, granting him 
permission to retire some days for the benefit of his health, and 
to return when better. He had not expected this letter, and was 
greatly annoyed; but next day he took his departure, and marched 
" away by the bank of the river. * * For two or three days after 
leaving the city he waited in expectation of a royal summons, 
and sometimes moved in one direction, sometimes in another. 
Inside the city, Intiz4mu-d daula and Gh&ziu-d din Khdn busied 
themselves in strengthening the fortifications, and in throwing up 
intrenchments outside, They manned them with their own men 
and with the “royal Jats,”! and exerted themselves to levy old 
soldiers and recruits. Safdar Jang saw that they were resolved 
to overthrow him, and so he felt compelled to prepare for battle. 
In order to reinforce his army, he called to his assistance Siraj 
Mal Jat, and also Indar Gosdin, Faujdér of Badali, with a 
strong force of followers. * * 

By advice of Siraj Mal Jat and Salabat Khan Zi-l fikér 
Jang, the wazir Safdar Jang brought out a young prince and 
raised him to the royal throne. As soon as news of this reached 
the city, the Emperor appointed Intizamu-d daula to be ¢tasér, 
and made His4m Khan Sams4mu-d daula commander of the 
artillery. From that day open hostilities commenced, and Safdar 
Jang invested Shaéh-Jahanabad. He took the old city and the 
houses outside the fortifications from the hands of the J&ts, and 
plundered them. * * When the contest had gone on for six 
months, and numbers of men had been killed on both sides, 
Mahéréja Médhi Singh Kachhwaha left his country, and 
approached the capital in the hope of making peace. * * It was 
settled that Safdar Jang should retain the provinces of Oudh 
and Allahabad as before, and peace was made when he received 
the robe of investiture. 

After the retirement of Safdar Jang to his provinces, the new 

1 [J4ts who achered to the Emperor. ] 
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wazir, and Ghaziu-d din (Imaédu-l Mulk) the Amiru-/ umard, 
endeavoured to establish some order in the State. But envy 
and animosity arose between them, and each one acted according 
to his own views and interests. Malhér Rao and Jayapa Mah- 
ratta now arrived at the head of 60,000 horse, and (Ghaziu-d 
din) ’"Im&du-l Mulk, who was expecting them, resolved to attack 
and punish Suraj Mal J&ét for the part he had taken with 
Safdar Jang in plundering the environs of Shah-Jahanébad. 
Intizamu-d daula, the wasir, desired to accept from Siraj Mal 
an offering of fifty dacs of rupees as the price of forgiveness, and 
to apply the money to the pay of the troops. "Imédu-] Mulk, 
proud of his victory over Safdar Jang, and urged on by the 
Mahrattas, marched out, and besieging Suraj Mal in the fort of 
Kumbher, he took possession of his territory. In the course of 
three months Khandi Rao, son of Malhér Réo, was killed, and 
it became clear that the fort could not be reduced without 
heavy guns. ’Imédu-] Mulk then sent Mahmid Khén, who 
had been his atdiik from childhood, * * to bring up the royal 
artillery. * * 

Intizamu-d daula had conceived the design of bringing the 
Maharaja, the Ran&é, the Rathor, and the Kachhwaha Rajas, 
whose territories and people had suffered greatly from the ravages 
of the Mahrattas, to form a league against these marauders. He 
also hoped to win Safdar Jang, who had made overtures of recon- 
ciliation, and with their united forces to drive the Mahrattas out 
of Hindustan. * * Accordingly he came to an agreement: with 
Maharaja Madhi Singh, Ram Singh, Safdar Jang, and Siraj 
Mal Jat, that as soon as the royal camp was pitched at Kol, 
Safdar Jang should first join him, and then the royal army 
should march on to Agra. Being joined at that capital by the 
Rajas and the Jats, they were to commence their work of settling 
the country, and of driving out the Mahrattas. Accordingly the 
Emperor (Ahmad) and the wasir set out for Kol and Sikandra. 
* * On reaching the neighbourhood of Sikandra, numbers of the 
royal servants and of the adherents of the amérs in attendance 
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joined the camp. Other men came in from all directions, and 
suitable artillery was obtained. | 

When the Emperor marched from Dehli, ’Xkibat Mahmiad 
Khan followed. * * He went to Intizimu-d daula, and complained 
of the grievances he felt from want of appreciation by *"Im4du-l 
Mulk. Intiz4mu-d daula showed him great kindness, took him 
to the Emperor, and introduced him to the royal service. Having 
got leave to go out on pretence of bringing aid, he went off to 
the town of Khoraja. Intelligence now reached the royal camp 
that Malhér Rado had gone to Dehli with 50,000 horse, to bring 
one of the royal princes out of Salimgarh. The receipt of this 
news greatly alarmed the Emperor. * * Malhar Rao approached 
the royal camp, and after consulting with ’Akibat Mahmid 
Khan, opened fire upon it with rockets and muskets. * * The 
Emperor, without even consulting with his friends, resolved to 
go off to Dehli with Sahiba Zamani, his mother, * * and reached 
the citadel with his party. * * In the morning Intizimu-d daula 
found that he had not more than three or four hundred men left, 
* * and hastened off to Dehli with the Mahrattas in pursuit. 
All the artillery and camp equipage fell into their hands, and the 
Emperor's mother was taken, and her equipage plundered. * * 
Next day ’Imadu-l| Mulk came up to the deserted forces, in which 
there was neither spirit nor power left. He consoled them, and 
by kindness won them to his own side. He waited on the 
Empress mother, to pay his respects, and make his- excuses, * * 
and she proceeded on her way to Dehli. ’Imadu-] Mulk and 
Malhdr Rado walked a few paces on foot in attendance upon her. 
They followed to Dehli. When Jayapa Mahratta saw that 
these two chiefs had gone off, and that he alone could not effect 
the reduction of Kumbher, he raised the siege, and went in the 
direction of Naérnaul. Suraj Mal was thus relieved. 

The Emperor entered the fort, and on the evening of the same 
day he was joined by Intizamu-d daula, * * who advised that a 
force should be placed under him to throw up intrenchments 
round the fortress. * * The Emperor replied: “ Ghaziu-d din 
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Khan “Im&du-l Mulk is an old adherent of our house, and 
will not think of doing me any harm. After receiving the ex- 
pression of my wishes, he will not fail to effect the withdrawal of 
the Mahrattas. The best thing you can do is to go and keep 
quiet at home for a few days.” * * He accordingly retired. 
“"Imadu-l Mulk sent a letter to the Emperor, demanding the office 
of wazir, and a new distribution of offices. * * Next day he 


came to the presence, and was installed as twazir. * * “Akibat 


Mahmid Khan recommended that Ahmad Shéh should be de- 
posed, and another prince raised to the throne in his: stead. 
>Imadu-l Mulk and the Mahrattas were afraid of his power, and 
did not see how to act in opposition, so they acquiesced. After 
that the lawyers were collected, and were consulted as to the de- 
position of Ahmad Shah. * * On their approval, Ahmad Shah 
was removed from the throne on the 10th Sha’ban, and cast into 
prison. * * After that they waited upon the royal princes who 
were in confinement, to select one to ascend the throne. But the 
princes were afraid, and no one consented. At length, after much 
trouble, Sultan ’Azizu-d din, son of Jahandfér Sh&h, son of 
Bahadur Shah, who during his seclusion had devoted himself to 
theological science, was prevailed upon to accept the crown, with 
the title of "Azizu-d din Muhammad ’Alamgir s4ni (II.), on the 
10th Sha’ban, 1167 a.n.! Ghaziu-d din Khan ’Imddu-1] Mulk 
was made waszir. . 

Ten days after the accession of "Alamgir, the «astr "Im&du-l 
Mulk and “Akibat Mahmid Khan caused the deposed Emperor 
Ahmad and his mother to be blinded. The manner of their con- 
triving this was, that a forged letter under the seal of Ahmad 
was addressed to the new Emperor, which excited his appre- 
hension. On speaking of the matter to "—[madu-I Mulk, he sug- 
gested that Ahmad should be deprived of sight, and the Emperor 
accordingly gave orders for the blinding both of him and his 
mother. Their emissaries entered the private apartments of the 
deposed monarch, treated him with indignities which it is unfit to 


1 [See supra, p. 140.] 
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write, and blinded him in a cruel manner. His mother, who had 
endeavoured to obtain his release, was treated in the same way. 
’Akibat Mahmud Khé&n, in the service of *Im4du-l Mulk, soon 
afterwards misconducted. himself, and his master gave a hint, 
which was immediately acted upon, and the offender was killed. 


Accession of Sirdju-d daula. Taking of Calcutta. 

Nawdb His&mu-d daula Mahébat Jang (Alivardi Khan) died 
of dropsy near Murshidabéd, in the eightieth year of his age, on 
the 9th Rajab, 1169 a.a. (April 10, 1756 a.p.). From his early 
youth he had abstained from intoxicating liquors, he had no love 
for music, and never cohabited with,any women except his own 
wives. * * (His daughter's son), Siraju-d daula, son of Zainu-d 
din Ahmad Khan Haibat Jang, succeeded him in his government 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. * * 

Kishan Ballabh, a samtndar, being in arrears with his revenue, 
Siréju-d daula gave orders for his imprisonment. But he fled 
from Dacca, and took refuge in Calcutta, under the protection of 
Mr. Drake, “the great gentleman” of that place. When 
Siraju-d daula was informed of this, he proceeded to Murshidabad, 
and prepared for war. In the month of Ramazan, he started for 
Calcutta, from a place called Mansir-ganj, which he had built, 
and on arriving at Calcutta, he pitched his tents outside. The 
English gentlemen had but a small number of men, and were in 
want of implements, so they were unable to face him in the field. 
They shut themselves up in the old fort, threw up intrenchments, 
and strengthened the defences. Sir4ju-d daula had with him 
plenty of guns and large numbers of men; he gave orders for 
taking the houses, and in the twinkling of an eye he overpowered 
the English. Mr. Drake, seeing himself reduced to extremity, 
went on board ship with several of his people and sailed away. 
Those who were left behind had no leader, but they advanced to 
the defence. When the ammunition was exhausted, some died 
fighting with the utmost bravery ; others, with their wives and 

1 [See suprd, p. 142.] 
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children, were made prisoners.! All their wealth and property, 
which exceeded computation, was taken from the officers of the 
Company and other chiefs, and became the booty of the vagabonds 
in Siréju-d daula’s army. This happened on the 22nd Ramazan, 
1169 a.x. (June 20, 1756 a.p.), two months and twelve days after 
the accession of Sirdju-d daula, The factories belonging to the 
Company at K4sim-bazér, near Murshiddb&d, were also pillaged 
by orders of Sirdju-d daula, and Mr. Wajh (Watts), the chief of 
the factory, and some others, were made prisoners. 


Recovery of Calcutta. Defeat of Sirdju-d daula. 


Mr. Drake, the governor of Calcutta, after his defeat from 
Sirdju-d daula, went on board ship with his party, and proceeded 
to Madras, a large factory belonging to the English Company. 
Other English officers, who were scattered over Bengal on various 
commissions, when they heard of the loss of Calcutta, escaped as 
best they could from the straits in which they were placed, and 
made their way to Madras. At Madras was Colonel Clive, an 
officer of the army, and a servant of the King of England, who 
had command over the factories in the Dakhin. In those days 
he had fought against the French, and had taken from them some 
of their possessions in the Dakhin, in recognition of which 
Muhammad Khan Salébat Jang, son of Asaf Jah, had given him 
the title of Sabit Jang, ‘ Resolute in War.” After consultation, 
Colonel Clive and the gentlemen from Calcutta embarked in ships, 
with nearly two regiments of Telingas and four companies of 
Europeans, and sailed to recover Calcutta. 

As soon as they arrived at the port of Falta, they overpowered 
the men of Sirdju-d daula by the fire of their ships, and making 
their way up to Calcutta, they anchored there near the factory. 
They sent proposals of peace to Sirdju-d daula, asking pardon for 
Mr. Drake, and offering to pay several /acs of rupees, on condition 
of being allowed to rebuild their factories in Calcutta. Sirdju-d 
daula rejected the proposal, and did not even write an answer. 

1 [Nothing is here said about the Black Hole. } 
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Culonel Clive then resolved to fight, and placed four guns in 
position. N&nak Chand (the commander of the place) made 
some show of fighting, but he soon fled. Colonel Clive and his 
followers then took possession of their old factories. 

The receipt of this news awoke Siraju-d daula from his dream 
of security.! On the 12th Rabi’u-s séni, 1170 a.u. (Jan. 4, 1757 
A.D.), he marched from Murshidébad to fight the English with his 
army and a good complement of artillery. On reaching the place, 
he encamped in a suitable position, and a war of guns and muskets 
at once began. The English endeavoured to treat, and sent their 
waktls from time to time. They sent a brave and intelligent 
person to Siraju-d daula, ostensibly to treat with him, but secretly 
to take notice of the ways and arrangements of the camp. He 
went there, and after discharging the requirements of etiquette, 
he m&de his observations and returned. In the course of a few 
days, the English prepared their forces, and one morning, before 
daybreak, fell upon the rear of Siraju-d daula’s camp with volleys 
of musketry, and poured upon it showers of balls. The Nawéb’s 
men were helpless; many were killed, and many were wounded. 
It is said that the object of the English in this night attack was 
to seize upon Sirdju-d daula, and make him prisoner; but in con- 
sequence of a thick fog, the way to his tent was missed, and the 
files of musketeers passed another way. So the Nawéb escaped 
the danger of being killed or captured. The English returned to 
their ground in triumph and in joy. 

Siraju-d daula was terrified by this attack, and was afraid that 
it would be followed by another. He felt the difficulty of main- 
taining his position, and having called a council of war, he pointed 
out the inutility of continuing the struggle, and the necessity 
of retreat. The foundations of a peace were soon laid. The 
English knew of his weakness and discouragement. They de- 
manded compensation for the plunder of Calcutta, which amounted 
to a very large sum. After some parley, the terms of peace were 
settled, and the Naw&b agreed to pay the sum demanded. They 


1 [The common expression : “‘ took the cotton out of his ears.”] 
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required ready money, and Sirdju-d daula gave them six parganas 
near Calcutta to hold until the money was paid. Mr. Watts, the 
superintendent of the factory at Kaésim-b4zar, obtained his release 
on the defeat of Siraju-d daula. He now carried on the negocia- 
tions and correspondence between the two parties, and earned the 
thanks of both. Siréju-d daula took his departure for Mur- 
shidabad, and the English engaged in their commerce at Calcutta 
as heretofore. * * 

The flames of war now broke out in the Dakhin between the 
French and English, between whom there has been enmity for 
five or six hundred years. The English prevailed, and their war- 
ships, under the command of Admiral Walker Jang Bahadur, 
were sent against Fards-danga (Chandernagore), which is near to 
Hugli. The French had sunk ships in the river, leaving only 
room for the passage of their own ships one at a time. The 
English got their ships through that passage, beat the French, 
and took possession of Fards-danga. They also took the factories 
near Kasim-bazér. Monsieur L4s,! the chief of the French, 
joined Sirdju-d daula, and having collected his followers, he 
entered into his service with them, and a number of Telingas | 
whom he had drilled. 

The English, being informed of this, sent their scaki? to Siraju-d 
daula, remonstrating that as peace had been made with him, the 
enemies of one must be looked upon as the enemies of the other, 
and friends regarded as mutual friends. They were faithful to 
the agreement they had made, and they required the Nawdb to 
dismiss M. Las, and give him no support. His neglect to do 
this would be regarded as a breach of the treaty. Those who 
were opposed to M. Las, and were well-wishers of the Nawab, 
earnestly pressed him to comply, to dismiss M. L4s, and not to 
let such a bone of contention put an end to the peace with the 
English. Sirdju-d daula talked and corresponded with M. Las 


1 (‘* This Monsieur Lass is the same (as he) whom the French call Monsieur Lass, 
a son of the famous Scotchman John Law, comptroller of the finances in 1720 at 
Paris.”’"—Seir Mutagherin, vol. ii. p. 78. Note of the French translator. ] 
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on the subject, who represented that the Nawéb had a large force 
of his own, and that no harm could come to his authority from 
accepting the services of a French officer and his men. Siréju-d 
daula urged this upon the English eakéi, but he still strongly 
insisted upon the removal of M. Las. So Siréju-d daula of 
necessity sent him away, but told him to proceed to Patna, and 
make no delay on the road. 

After this the enemies of Siraéju-d daula, that is to say, Nawab 
Mir Ja’far Khan, Rajé Dilabh Ram, Jagat Seth, and some others, 
who were sorely tried by him, passed their days and nights in 
fear and hope. They came to an understanding with each other, 
and schemed for the destruction of his life and authority. His 
maternal aunt, Ghasiti Begam, daughter of Alivardi Khan, who 
was incensed against him for his seizure of her cash and house- 
hold goods, joined his enemies secretly. Sirdju-d daula sum- 
moned Mir Muhammad Ja’far, one of his old associates, to a 
private meeting, and gave him instructions for raising forces 
secretly, upon which he proceeded to engage every unemployed 
soldier he could find. But afterwards he did his best to thwart 
Siraju-d daula, and to urge on the English. 

Colonel Clive Sdbit-jang, being informed of what was passing, 
and of the evils meditated, cast aside the treaty of peace and pre- 
pared for war. He marched from Calcutta, to the great dismay of 
Siraju-d daula, who sought to conciliate and encourage his own 
adherents. He sent Raja Dilabh Ram forward with a force to 
choose a suitable place for throwing up intrenchments and collect- 
ing guns. Rai Dilabh started on his commission. Openly he 
applied himself to carry out the orders of his master ; but in his 
secret heart he lost no opportunity of scheming for his overthrow. 
He was careful to observe the conditions of the treaty with the 
English on his own part and on the part of Naw4b Mir Mu- 
hammad Ja’far, and he won over the officers of the army of 
Siréju-d daula by offers of money. Mir Muhammad Ja’far 
occupied himself continually in the same way. So they gathered 
large numbers around them, and few were left to Sirdju-d daula. 
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Colonel Clive now approached, and Sir4ju-d daula was obliged 
to move from Mansir-ganj, and proceeded with his officers to 
Plassy. The Colonel, with a small army, which might number 
three or four thousand men, advanced with great courage and 
daring, and encamped opposite the army of the Nawab. On the 
5th Shaww4l, 1170 a.n. (June 23, 1757 a.p.), fire was opened on 
every side, and the engagement became warm. Europeans are 
very skilful in the art of war, and in the use of artillery, and they 
kept up such an incessant fire that the hearers were deafened, and 
the beholders blinded. Many were killed, and many wounded. 
Mir Madan (the commander-in-chief), a brave and resolute man, 
who was the guiding spirit of Sir4ju-d daula, received a mortal 
wound from a cannon-ball. He caused himself to be conveyed 
to his master, and died after speaking a few words of advice . 
and devotion. Sirdju-d daula was greatly moved by his death, 
and sent to summon Mir Muhammad Ja’far. That officer, 
having resolved upon an infamous course, went to him, accom- 
panied by some other chiefs. Siréju-d daula was greatly dejected, 
he apologized to Mir Ja’far for the wrongs he had done him, 
and asked for his advice. Mir Ja’far advised that as little of the 
day remained, he should recall his advanced force within the 
lines, and put off the battle to the next day, adding that he 
would provide for the safety of the army and the conduct of the 
battle. 

Sirdju-d daula directed his déwdén, Mohan Lal, who was eager to 
ficht, to go and stop the fighting until next day, and return to the 
lines, The didn replied that it was no time for turning back ; 
upon which Sird4ju-d daula again conferred with Mir Ja’far, who 
reiterated his advice. The Nawd4b was bewildered, and could do 
nothing but follow the counsel of Mir Ja’far. He sent strict 
orders recalling Mohan Lél, who was fighting manfully at his 
post. As soon as the didn retired, many, who were overmatched, 
_ took the alarm, and fled to their defences. A general panic 
ensued, followed by a signal defeat. On learning the condition 
of his army, Sitaju-d daula was filled with dismay; he feared the 
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enemies in front, and his hostile servants around him, and fled 
in haste towards Murshidébéd. On the 6th ShawwAl he reached 
Manstr-ganj, and looked around for friends and help. But mis- 
fortune has no friend. Even Muhammad [raj Khén, father of 
his wife, made no effort to help him.. To satisfy his soldiers, he 
opened his treasury, and each man got what was his luck. His 
followers, seeing him helpless, carried off large sums under 
various pretences to their homes. After staying a short time at 
Mansir-ganj, on the 7th ShawwaAl, he secured plenty of ashra/is, 
and taking with him his favourite Lutfu-n nissa, his wife and his 
youngest daughter, and several others, he departed in carts and 
other vehicles towards Bhagwaén-gola. When he was near 
Chaukihath, Mir Muhammad Kasim Khan, son-in-law of Mir 
Ja'far, having heard of his flight, hastened after him with several 
men, and demanded money and jewels, and he was obliged to give 
him a box of jewels belonging to Lutfu-n nissa. Mir Kasim 
then turned back with his valuable prize. * * On reaching 
Bhagwan-gola, Siréju-d daula embarked on a boat, and went on 
his way to Patna. 

It is said that when Sirdju-d daula heard that the English 
army had marched from Calcutta to make war upon him, he 
wrote a letter to Monsieur Las, according to promise, and 
urgently called him to his aid. He directed Raja Ram Narain, 
governor of Bih&r, to supply him with money. The Réja saw that 
the Nawab’s star was on the decline, and purposely made a delay 
of some days in supplying the money. Meanwhile, Siraju-d 
daula had been defeated at Plassy, and arrived at Mansur-ganj. 
M. Lés and Muhammad ’Ali Khan, a distinguished cavalry 
officer, set off in boats from Patna, and went as far as Raéj-mahal. 
There they heard that Siréju-d daula had been made prisoner, 
and they returned to Patna. 
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CXXIX. 


SHAH-NAMA 


OR 


MUNAWWARU-L KALAM 
OF 


SHEO DAS. 


[THis compilation commences with the reign of Farrukh Siyar, 
and ends with the fourth year of the reign of Muhammad Shah, 
but it was not finished before the year 1217 a.u. (1802 a.p.). 
The author was Sheo Das, of Lucknow. He was moved to 
write the work by the consideration that ‘he had been allowed 
to remain a long time in the society of learned, scientific, and 
highly talented men—and had spent his life in the service of 
the great. He had moreover applied himself to acquiring the art 
of writing with elegance, and so he determined to show the 
results of his society in his composition. He named his work 
Shah-néma or Munawwaru-l1 Kalém, because he had been on 
terms of intimacy with the great, and derived advantages from 
them.” He follows the fashion of historians, and, although a 
Hinda, opens his work like a devout Musulman. 

The whole of this work has been translated for Sir H. M. 
Elliot by ‘“ Lieut. Prichard, 15th Regt. N. I.” The work con- 
tains a good deal of biography and anecdote, but the period it 
covers has been already provided for by Extracts from contem- 
porary writers. | 
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CX XX. 
IKHTISARU-T TAWARIKH 


OF 


SAWAN SINGH. 


Tus compendium was composed in the year 1217 a.u. (1802 
A.D.) by Sawan Singh, son of Th4n Singh, a Kayath of the 
M&thur tribe. It is professedly a mere abridgment of the 
Lubbu-t Tawartkh of Bhér& Mal, and the Hadikatu-t Akdlim. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1—Hindi Rajas, p. 3— Musulman Kings of 
Dehli; Muhammad Sam to Babar, p. 16—Babar, Afghdns, and 
Humayun, p. 73—Akbar and Jahangir, p. 92—Shah Jahdn 
and Aurangzeb, p. 98—Sh&h *Alam I. to Shah ’Alam IL., p. 148. 

S1zE—8vo., 181 pages, each containing 15 lines. 

The Ikhtisdru-t Tawdrikh contains nothing worth translation. 

The only copy I have seen of this work is in the possession of 
Maulavi Subhdn “Ali, of Amroha, in the district of Muradabad. 


CXXXI. 
MIR-AT-I AFTAB-NUMA 


OF 


SHAH NAWAZ KHAN. 


Tats ‘“ Sun-reflecting Mirror” is a useful compilation written 
~ in 1803 a.v. by ’Abdu-r Rahman, better known as Sh4h Nawéz 
Khan Hashimi, subsequently Prime Minister to the nominal 
Emperor Akbar II. The name appears to be derived from the 
poetical title of Aftdd, which the author assumed by direction of 
Shéh ’Alam. 
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The BMir-dt-+ Aftadb-numd contains abundant matter, as the 
following Table of Contents will show: and some of the notices 
respecting the countries and cities of Hindust4n, as well as the 
Biographical articles, are well and correctly drawn up. The 
historical details of the first thirty years of the reign of Sh4h 
’Alam are treated in some detail; but the preceding reigns 
are given in @ more compendious shape. Altogether, as an his- 
torical work it is of little value. The History of Muhammadan 
India commences with the Slave Kings; but in the work the 
detailed history begins with the Mughal sovereigns. The work 
is divided into a Preface, two Parts, and a Conclusion. There 
are several chapters (jajalli, lustres) in each Part, and several 
sections (dama, brilliances) in each chapter. 

Preface: Regarding the origin and advantages of history, p. 
5 to 7.—Part I. in six chapters: i, The Creation of the World, 
containing sections ou Meteorology, Mines, Stones, Products of 
the Earth, Animals, Man and his Limbs, and Ethics, pp. 7 to 
123—ii. Different kinds of Prophets, containing sections on Adam, 
Idris, Paradise, pp. 123 to 214—iii. History of Muhammad, con- 
taining sections on his Descendants, Wives, Chief Khalifs, and 
Friends, pp. 214°to 249—iv. Account of the Sifis, Saints, Philo- 
sophers, Poets, Artists, Caligraphers and Hindu Sects in several 
sections, pp. 249 to 414—v. Kings of Arabia and Persia; the 
Ummayide and ’Abbaside Khalifs, and other Asiatic dynasties ; 
the Ghorian Kings of Dehli, the Kings of the Dakhin, and the 
ancient Rajas of India, pp. 414 to 494—vi. The Gurgani Kings, 
their nobles and ministers, and the celebrated songsters of their 
time, with notices of Indian music, pp. 494 to 741. Part II. in 
eight chapters. The first seven are devoted to an account of the 
seven grand divisions of the world, pp. 741 to 896. Chap. viii. 
describes the seven seas, pp. 896 to 910. The Conclusion is 
occupied with a description of the wonders and curiosities of 
different countries, pp. 910 to 924. 

Size—4to., 924 pages, of 18 lines each. 
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CXXXTIT. 


INTIKHABU-T TAWARIKH 


OF 


MIRZA MASITA. 


THE author of this little work is Mirzé M4sit&, descended, both 
on his father’s and mother’s side, from ancestors of some con- 
sideration in India. The first of his paternal ancestors who 
came to India was Aliwardi Khan Turkoman, said to be de- 
scended from Sultén Sanjar, the Saljaki sovereign. He arrived 
in the time of Jahangir, and by his bravery and good qualities 
(especially that of being a good sportsman, and the inventor 
of a mode of hunting styled Turkalani'), obtained admission 
into the rank of the Nobles of that Emperor, and amongst 
other offices conferred upon him by his successor Shah Jahén, 
he was appointed Governor of Malwa, in succession to Khan- 
dauran Khin. There are laudatory articles respecting him 
in the Zazkiratu-l Umard and Ma-ésiru-l Umard. One of his 
ancestors on the mother’s side was the celebrated Islam Kha&n, 
the minister of Shah Jahan, who was at one time invested with 
almost independent power in the government of three subas of 
the Dakhin ; so that the author had reason to be proud of his 
honourable descent. 

The Intikhabu-t Tawdérikh was composed by Mirzé Masita for 
the instruction of his son, Karimu-llah Khan, commonly called 

1 Sh&h Naw&z Kh4n Sams&mu-d daula says that this is also called Bawar; that 
it was invented in the twenty-first year of Jahfngir’s reign, and cost the inventor 
2400 rupees. It consisted of a series of exceedingly strong nets, the weight of eighty 
camel-loads, ten thousand royal yards long, and six broad. It was fixed like the 


walls of a tent to strong poles, and no wild animal, when once caught, could break 
mnonge the meshes. 
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Mirzé Kalla. It is a mere abstract history, and it is not shown 
to what works the author is indebted for his limited information. 

The work is divided into an Introduction, two Books, and a 
Conclusion. The first Book is devoted to the Kings of Dehli, 
Multén, Sind, Kashmir, Jaunpir, Bengal, and Gujarét; the 
second to the Kings of the Dakhin, and is divided into warak, 
“leaves,” and satar, “lines.” 


CONTENTS. 


Account of the Hindu religion and castes, p. 2; History of 
the Hindd Rajas, p. 9.—Book I. The introduction of Islém, p. 
13; The Sultans of Dehli, p. 15; The Sultans of Lahore and 
Ghazni, p. 52; The Sultans of Multan, p. 54; The Sultans of 
Sind and Thatta, p. 59; The Sultans of Kashmir, p. 66; The 
Sulténs of Jaunpur, p. 82; The Sultans of Bengal, p. 86; The 
Sult4éns of Gujarat, p. 93.—Book II. Warak 1, The Sultans of 
the Dakhin, subdivided into six Satars. Satar i. The Sultans of 
Kulbarga and Ahmadabad, p. 104; ii. Kings of Bijépur, p. 
115; iii. Kings of Abmadnagar, p. 122; iv. Kings of Tilang, 
p. 182; v. Kings of Birar, p. 1386; vi. Kings of Bidar, p. 188. 
Warak 2. Kings of Malwa and Mandi, p. 140; 3. Fariki 
Sult4ns of Kh&ndesh, p. 150; 4. Rulers of Malabar, p. 159.— 
Conclusion—Distances and Revenues of each province of Hindi- 
stan, p. 163. 

Size—Large Folio, 166 pages with 27 lines to a page. 

The Yarikh-i Masttd is rare. The only copy with which I am 
acquainted is in one of the Royal Libraries of Lucknow. 

The work was written during the reion of Shah ’Alam, but 
as the copy is deficient in some parts of that reign, the precise 
year with which the history concludes cannot be ascertained. 
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CXXXITI. 


SA°ADAT-I JAWE 


OF : 


HARNAM SINGH. 


THe author of this work was Harnam Singh, a Sarsuti 
Brahmin. He was born at Brahmandbad, in the province of 
Léhore, and resided at Maldwanur, near Lucknow. His father 
was Gurdas Singh, who, having been in public employ under the 
Nawabs of Oudh, is the frequent subject of mention and eulogy 
in the latter part of this History. 

In the opening of this work the author proceeds like a 
Musulman to “invoke thousands of blessings upon the most 
exalted Prophet, the bestower of mercy in the world, the last of 
all the prophets, he who carried his steed to the field of the ninth 
heaven, the messenger of God the Creator, Muhammad the 
chosen, may the blessings of God be upon him, and peace upon 
all his descendants and friends !” 

The author states that from his earliest youth he was a lover of — 
historical studies, and used to devote his leisure hours to writing 
accounts of Kings, Rajas, and Nobles of the various provinces of 
Hindistén; but as his circumstances were as embarrassed and 
perplexed as the loose notes he had taken, he was not able to 
collect them into a book, till he had been honoured by the 
patronage of Sa’adat ’Ali, after whom he denominates his work 
Sa’ adat-i Jawed— Eternal Bliss.” 

His dedication is more than usually eulogistic, and we may 
guess the extent of his gratitude from his speaking of his patron 
in the following extravagant rhapsody :—‘‘ One under whose 
government the name of tyranny and oppression is erased from 
the page of the world, and before (the mention of) whose 
generosity the book of Hatim is put aside. The sun of whose 
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bounty shines from east to west, and the fame of whose general 
benevolence has reached throughout the whole world. From the 
drops of whose liberality the garden of the world is always green, 
and from the stream of whose munificence the orchards of the 
hopes of all nations are perpetually fresh. From the fear of 
whose spear the lion crouches near the deer, and the blow of 
whose sharp sword shortens the life of cruel savages. The clouds 
of whose generosity rain equally over the rich and the poor, and 
the ocean of whose bounty benefits the great and the small alike. 
One who is so liberal that the revenue of the seven regions of the 
earth does not suffice for one day of his expenditure, and so great 
that the height of Saturn and ’Ayyuk is not equal to that of his 
palace. One from whose birth the Muhammadan world became 
exalted, and from whose hospitality the fame of ’Ali is increased. 
One who in establishing Isl4m has shown himself a creat warrior, 
and in promulgating the true faith is as firm and immovable as 
the Polar Star. One who resembles Aristotle in wisdom, and 
whose mind is devoted to the welfare of his subjects. One who 
is equal to Sikandar in prosperity, and who by his conquests has 
subjugated the whole world—the Rustam of the Age, the Hétim 
of the time, a Kisr& in justice, Bahram in attack, destroyer of 
the foundation of infidelity and idolatry,! establisher of Islam 
and the Moslems, possessing a prudence like that of Plato: the 
chief of all the great men of the world, the sun of all the re- 
nowned nobles, the theatre of the miracles of God, and the 
achiever of endless victories, the great wasir Nawab Yaminu-d 
daula Nizamu-l Mulk Mubériz Jang Sa’ddat ’Ali Khén—may 
God ever increase his prosperity and wealth ! 


‘¢ A minister who protected the world by his equity and justice ; 
Master of the sword, and possessed of a noble disposition ; 
The most fortunate, brave and just ; 

One who like the sun gives gold to the world. 
A brave man who can overcome a tiger, and catch a lion; 
In strength and courage has no one equal to himself; 
1 A Hindi is writing. 
VOL. VIII. 22 
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When he gives, he is a second Hatim ; 

At the time of battle, he is another Rustam ; 

Through his justice the heads of proud tyrants are bowed down ; 

All his works are readily and expeditiously done. 

From the excess of his liberality, bounty, and generosity, 

He makes an impression upon the sun and moon, as a die on a 
diram. | ‘ 

If I were to speak of his justice, 

The story of Naush{rw4n would sink into oblivion. 

The heavens before his greatness bow down their heads. 

The foundation of violence is entirely rooted out. 

If he gird up his loins in the field of battle, 

Alarm will spread from India to Europe. 

The whole country of Hindustan is obedient to him. 

Nay, I am wrong, I mean the whole world, from one extremity to 
the other. 

The destiny of the heavens is conformable to his orders. 

Victory adorns his flag. 

Who has seen his equal in justice and generosity ? 

He is the greatest in all the world, and superior to all men of courage, 

In strength like an elephant, and in bravery like a lion ; 

Bold in his heart, both in the cabinet and the field ; 

Head of all great men, and the crown of all the chiefs. 

In the time of his government, O world, be happy! 

If any person seeks protection from calamity, 

He finds rest nowhere but in this country. 

Come, oh Nani!! shut your lips from speech, 

Because his rank is too great. 

If a book be written in his praise, 

It would still be too small in the estimation of a wise man. 

How can a particle of dust speak of the sun, 

And what account will be taken of it, if it open its lips? 

O God! keep this noble twastr for ever, 

With all his ancient pomp, wealth and dignity. 

May his shadow be preserved to cover the world! 

May the heads of exalted nobles be his footstool!” 


1 This is the author’s takhallus, or poetical designation, and he seems proud of his 
talent for versification, as he intersperses several scraps of poetry amongst his prose. 
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After this fulsome nonsense, we cannot expect much truth 
when he speaks of his benefactor; but the work is, nevertheless, 
useful for the biographical details which it gives of the Nobles 
who were most conspicuous in the history of India from the reign 
of Muhammad Shah to the author’s own time. | 

The precise date of composition is not given, but as Lord 
Lake’s siege of Bhartpir is mentioned, and Sa’ddat ’Alf was the 
reigning Naw&b of Oudh, the work must have been written 
between the years 1805 and 1814. 

The Sa’ddat-i Jawed is divided into four Books. 


CONTENTS. 


Preface, p. 1.—Book I. The Ante-Muhammadan History of 
India, chiefly from the Mahdbharat and Subh-i Sddik, in two 
Chapters, p. 7; II. The Ghaznivides and Emperors of Dehli, in 
two Chapters, p. 52; III. Biographical account of the Nobles of 
Hindistan, p. 384; IV. Geographical description of the seven 
climates, marvels of the world, and miscellaneous matters, in 
four chapters, p. 436. | 

Sizz—Small 8vo., containing 504 pages of 14 lines each, but a 
few pages are missing at the end. 

The first, second, and third Books are too short to be of any 
value, and they are for the most part mere abstracts of other 
common works. The fourth Book conveys information in a 
useful, and occasionally a novel form, and has, therefore, been 
copiously abstracted from in the following pages. 

The Sa’ddat-i Jawed is a rare work. I have never heard of 
any other copy but that in one of the Royal Libraries at 
Lucknow, which I should have supposed to be an autograph, but 
that my own copy, which is taken from it, is so very full of errors 
that I can hardly suppose the original to be free from them. 
[The following Extracts were translated by munshis, and revised 
by Sir H. M. Elliot. ] 
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EXTRACTS. 
Nawab Mumtasu-l Mulk Sarbuland Khan. 


He was an inhabitant of Lin, and his name was Mirz4é Rafi’. 
His father, Muhammad Afzal Khan, was one of the nobles of 
the Emperor Muhammad Aurangzeb. Mirz& Rafi’, who was 
the diwdn of Prince *Azimu-s Shan, displayed great bravery in 
the battle with A’zam Shah, and obtained the title of Mumt&zu-l 
Mulk Sarbuland Khan. In the time of Mw izzu-d din Jahandér 
Shah, when Prince ’Azimu-s Sh4n was slain, Sarbuland Khan, 
disregarding his obligations, forsook Farrukh Siyar, son of 
"Azimu-s Shan, and joined Mu’izzu-d din. He was deputed to 
Gujarat on the part of Asad Khan, the minister; and through the 
recommendations of Kutbu-l Mulk Saiyid ’Abdu-llah Khan, 
Farrukh Siyar, after his accession, pardoned him for his past 
conduct, and conferred on him the Governorship of Oudh and 
Allahabad. 

After some time he became Governor of the province of Bihar. 
He then obtained the rank of seven thousand, as well as a jdgir 
in the suba of Lahore, and the office of subaddr of Kabul. In 
the time of Muhammad Shah Badshdh, he was ‘again made 
Governor of Gujarat, and when he was removed from that office, 
he fought a desperate battle with R&ja Dhankal Singh Raéthor, 
who had been appointed Governor in his place, and obtained 
victory over him. When he came to Agra, the displeasure of 
the Emperor was evinced by prohibiting him from attending 
Court for one thousand days. When that period had elapsed, he 
was admitted to an audience by Muhammad Shéh, and was 
raised to the Governorship of Allahabad. At the time of the 
invasion of Nadir Shah, he came to Court. Nadir Shéh entrusted 
him with the duty of collecting the amercement fixed upon the 
people of Dehli. He departed to the next world in 1153 a.u. 
He was a favourite of the Emperor, and always victorious in 
battle. He was generous, polite, merciful and humane. He 
always drank the water of the Ganges, and during his governor- 
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ship of Gujar4t and K4bul, large sums were laid out in carrying 
it to those provinces. It was said by Mansur RAn, his treasurer, 
that fifty-six Arors of rupees in cash, independent of personal 
allowance, had passed through his hands for the payment of the 
Nawab’s troops, and other necessary expenses of the different 
departments. His power may be readily conjectured from this 
single statement. 


Nawab Burhanu-l Mulk’s contest with Raja Bhagwant Ihichar 


Raja Bhagwant? Khichar, Zaminddr of Ghazipur, in the dis- 
trict of Kora, was the chief of the insurgents of that time. He 
was a source of constant trouble to Jan-nis4r Khan, who had 
married the sister of Kamru-d din Khan, the minister, and who 
had charge of the district of Kora. On one occasion, when 
Nawab Sarbuland Khan, the Governor of All&hab4d, came to 
Kora, Jan-nisér Khan asked him for his aid in destroying 
Bhagwant. Sarbuland Khan said that it would take much time 
to subdue Bhagwant, and he had no money to pay the army; but 
that, if Jén-nisér Khan could provide him with this necessary, he 
would punish Bhagwant. J4n-nisér Khan refused, and Sarbu- 
land Khan returned to Allahabad. Bhagwant, who was watching 
the opportunity of rising against Jan-nisér Khan, allowed but a 
short time to elapse, before he suddenly fell upon him, and having 
put him to death, plundered his camp, and took the ladies of his 
household, and distributed them between himself and his rela- 
tives.3 Kamru-d din Khé&n, the minister, was furious at this 
intelligence, and, aided by all the nobles of Dehli, he marched 


1 This story, which so fully exemplifies the decline of the monarchy, is told in 
detail in the Hadtkatu-l <Akdlim, the Siyaru-l Muta-akhkhirin, the Muntakhabu-t 
Tawdrikh and the Tdrikh-t Muzafari. Rustam ’Ali’s account will be seen above 
at p. 52. : 

: He is called Ajaz4, Az&ré, and Udard, in some of the accounts. We found his 
descendants in possession at the time of the Cession, who, after exhibiting the here- 
ditary turbulence of the family, were pacified by a pension. 

3 The Muntakhabu-t Tawdrikh says Rap Rai, the son of Bhagwant, took the 
governor's daughter, who poisoned herself to save her honour. 
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against Bhagwant. The rebel secured himself within the fort of 
Ghazipir, and though the minister exerted every effort against 
him, they all proved ineffectual. In the end, he left Nawab 
Muhammad Kh&n Bangash, of Farrukhabdd, to prosecute the 
siege, and himself returned to Dehli. Muhammad Khan adjusted 
the matter by receiving a contribution, and then returned to 
Farrukhébad. At this Bhagwant, being more emboldened than 
ever, raised the head of arrogance to the heavens, and took 
possession of Kora. 

When the charge of that district was conferred by His 
Majesty on Burhanu-l Mulk, he went there with a formidable 
army. Bhagwant, with a body of three thousand horse, sallied 
from the fort of Ghazipur, and suddenly appeared before the 
army of the Naw4b on its arrival, upon which occasion many of 
his followers were killed by the Nawab’s artillery. Bhagwant, 
avoiding the fire of the guns, fell upon the advanced division of 
the army, which was headed by Abt Turab Khan. This officer 
was slain, and Bhagwant then attacked the Nawab’s body-guard. 
Mir Khudéyér Khan, with 6000 horse, advanced to oppose him, 
and was defeated after a severe action. The Nawab himself 
thought it necessary to move to his support, and a close conflict 
ensued. Shaikh ’Abdu-llah of Ghazipdr, Shaikh Ruhu-l Amin 
Khé&n of Bilgram, Durjan Singh! chaudhart of Kora, Dildwar 
Khan, ’Azmat Khan and other Afghans, attacked and surrounded 
Bhagwant, who affected to despise his enemy, but was slain by 
the hands of Durjan Singh chaudhart. Nawd4b Burhénu-l Mulk 
obtained the victory, and the head? of Bhagwant was sent to 
Dehli. 

Be it known that heaps of paper would have to be written 
were I to give an account of the battles which the deceased 
Nawab fought, or were I to attempt to describe the acts of his 


1 Some call him a relative of Bhagwant in the Naw4b’s service. Others call 
him a Brébmin. 

Other authorities state that his skin was stuffed with straw, and sent as a present 
to the minister. 
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generosity, patronage, and liberality. The Almighty God, by 
virtue of the excelleht character of that great noble, whose 
rank was as high as the heavens, and who possessed the qualities 
of Rizwan the doorkeeper of Paradise, has opened the gates of 
prosperity to his descendants even to this very time. May the 
holy God preserve the foundation of the wealth, dignity and 
authority of this house to eternity, and give victory to its well- 
wishers ; and may the wicked enemies of his family, from which 
the whole of Hinddstan is benefited, be confounded and punished ! 
May the desolated world be filled by his noble descendants to 
the day of resurrection ! 

An account of the death of Naw&4b Burh&nu-l Mulk, which 
happened at the time of the invasion of Nadir Shah, by a disease 
in his legs, has been given above. After his death it was found 
by his accounts that his army had received two krors of rupees 
in advance. Nawab Safdar Jang, his son-in-law and successor, 
expunged that enormous sum, and resigned all claim to it. An 
account of Naw&b Safdar Jang, and of his accession to the post 
of Wazaraét in the time of Ahmad Sh&h, son of Muhammad > 
Shah, will be given hereafter. 


Mahardja Jai Singh Sacat, of the Kachhwaha tribe. 

His ancestors have been from ancient times the Rajas of 
Amber. Amongst them was Raja Bhéré Mal, whose son was 
Raja Bhagwan Das, and R4ja Man Singh was the eldest son of 
that Raja. These, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, were raised 
to the dignity of Amtru-1 umard or generals of the army. Witha 
view to strengthening the foundation of hia government, Akbar 
connected himself by marriage with this family. They rendered 
valuable services and performed great exploits, which are narrated 
in the histories of Hindust4n. Mahéréja Jai Singh was very 
generous, kind, wise and brave. After his death, thirty xrors of 
rupees were reckoned to have been given by him in charity and 
rewards. He performed the sacrifice of a horse according to the 
well-known Hindu custom. , 
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The city of Jainagar is a monument of his greatness. After 
his death, Muhammad Shé&h granted a khil’at to his son Raja 
Isri Singh, confirming him in his hereditary dominions. This 
Prince, in the battle fought against Ahmad Shah Durrani, fled 
from Sirhind, and went to his country as has been before related. 

The descendants of Raja Jai Singh Sawai are still in possession 
of their hereditary dominions, and maintain great state. As 
the lamp of Dehli has been long since extinguished, and the 
Dakhinis (Mahrattas) have taken possession of most of the cities 
of Hindust4n, and the Réjas of Joudhpuir, Udiptir and other 
Chiefs of Marwar have become weak, and pass their days as if 
they were nights; so also the Rajas of Jainagar pay a fixed 
annual tribute to the Dakhinis and enjoy a state of peace. 


Nawab Zakariya Khan, son of Nawab ’Abdu-s Samad Khan. 


Zakariya Kh4n was for many years Governor of Lahore. He 
had married the daughter of Kamru-d din Khan. He was a just, 
harmless and honourable nobleman, and as he found the people of 
Lahore to be similarly disposed, their company was very agreeable 
to him. In those days the bigoted Mullés of Lahore used to 
dispute with the Hindus on religious points, and persecuted 
them ; but the Khan always tried to adjust their quarrels 
amicably. . 

A Mughal was enamonred of the wife of a Khattri, and cast a 
longing look upon her ; but the modest woman refused to receive 
his advances. The Mughal hit upon the expedient of making 
an accomplice of the wife of the washerman whom she employed, 
and gave her a large sum of money. The washerman’s wife 
wrapped up a costly veil and trowsers, such as are generally 
worn by a Muhammadan bride, in the other clothes belonging to 
the Khattri’s wife, and took them to her in the evening. About 
the same time, the Mughal celebrated in his own house his 
nuptials with a slave-girl who lived with him, in the presence of 
some Muhammadans of his neighbourhood; and, as is done on 
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the occasion of marriages, sweetmeats, etc., were sent in large 
quantities to the neighbours and friends. The next day, with a 
number of wicked characters, he went to the house of the Khattri, 
and declared, that during the night, the Khattri’s wife had come 
to his house of her own free will, and having embraced the Mt- 
hammadan faith, had been married to him. The relatives of the 
womah were much surprised at this, and asked her what the truth 
was. She said that she had never seen the Mughal, who asserted, 
by way of proof, that the marriage clothes which she had worn 
last night must be in the house; and when they searched, true 
enough, there was found a suit of such apparel as is worn, ac- 
cording to Muhammadan custom, at the time of marriage. 

Great were the consternation and grief of her relatives, and the 
poor woman in her shame resolved to die. At last, the matter 
was brought before the Kh&n, and about a hundred Muhammadans _ 
of the neighbourhood of the Mughal, who had eaten the sweet- 
meats, declared that on the previous night the Mughal had in 
reality celebrated his nuptials. The K4zi of Lahore decreed that 
a Hind woman, who had espoused the Muhammadan faith, and 
had entered into marriage with a Muhammadan, could not be 
allowed to apostatize again. The Khd4n was much surprised, and 
deferred his decision to the next day. 

In the night-time, he disguised himself in the habit of a fakir, 
and first went to the house of the woman. There he saw some 
other fakirs sitting in a corner, conversing with each other in this 
wise. ‘ Friends, we have observed this woman for a long time, 
and have never found her conduct other than modest and conti- 
nent. How could it be that she went to the Mughal and was 
married to him? God knows what deception has been practised.” 
The Khan, having heard this, went to the quarter in which 
the Mughal was residing, and there heard some people saving, 
“This Mughal is a fornicator, liar, and impostor. We never 
saw the wife of the Khattri coming to his house; how then was 
she married to him?” The Khan returned to his house, and the 
next morning, having called the washerman’s wife, put her to 
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torture, when she confessed that the Mughal had given her 
money to place that bridal apparel amongst the woman’s clothes. 
The Khan put both the Mughal and the washerman’s wife to 
death. Many stories like this of the justice of the said Khan 
were related in Lahore. May God forgive him for his sins! — 
Lala Lakhpat Rai and Jaspat R&i, both Khattris of Léhore, 
were secretaries and counsellors of Zakariya Khan, and entrusted — 
with the conduct of all his affairs. Although they both had 
received the title of Raja, yet they did not themselves assume 
that appellation. When Nadir Shéh, after his plunder of Dehli, 
returned to his native country, he ordered that all the people of 
Lahore should be taken away prisoners. Lala Lakhpat Rai 
made him a present of three /acs of rupees, which were accepted; 
and having thus caused the freedom of about five hundred thou- 
sand people, male and female, of the Hind&é and Muhammadan 
persuasions, he left a good name behind him in this world. 


Raja Majlis Rat. 

Raja Majlis Rai, a Sarsuti Brahmin, inhabitant of Lahore, was 
diwan of Kamru-d din Khan, the minister. It is said that 
although he was the head of the minister’s office, yet he could 
not write a letter. His clerks used to compose all his official 
records. One day, Kamru-d din Khan ordered the Raja to write 
in his presence, and having seen bad writing, said, ‘ Raja 
Majlis_ Rai, how could you get the Wazérat of Hindustan with 
this elegant hand?” He replied, ‘“‘ My master, good luck does 
not require either knowledge or art, for it is said, ‘ Fortune equal 
to a barleycorn is better than a whole load of science.’”” Raja 
Majlis R&i was very generous and a great friend of the needy. 
During the winter he gave quilts to the fakirs who wandered 
about the lanes and streets of Dehli; and from his dispensary all 
kinds of medicines were given to the poor patients. 

Nadir Shah seized Majlis R&i, with a view to discover the 
treasures of Kamru-d din Khan, and in his own presence, asked 
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him where they were. He replied, “*O King of Kings! the 
minister is very luxurious and a great drunkard ; what he gets 
he consumes, and lays by nothing.” Nadir Shéh, being angry, 
menaced him with punishment. Majlis Rai then presented him, 
from his own stores, with a kror of rupees in cash, jewels and 
other property, and said that it was all procured from the 
treasure of the minister. Nd&dir Shah, at the instigation of some 
of the nobles of Hindust4n, who acted according to the saying 
that people of the same profession hate each other, put Raja 
Majlis Rai to the torture, and cut off one of his ears. Although 
the whole treasure of the minister was in his possession, yet he 
did not discover it to any man. He took the Emperor’s soldiers 
with him to his house, and having stabbed a dagger into his 
belly, departed this world. N&dir Sh&h was very sorry on 
hearing of the intelligence, and remarked that he was a rare 
instance of a grateful Hindi. He then ordered the Raja's 
servants to be punished. In all the city of Dehli exclamations 
arose in praise and admiration of the departed soul of Majlis Rai. 

His eldest son, RAja Khushhal Rai, was superintendent of the 
bath and private chapel, an office which generally belongs to the 
prime minister. 


Defeat of Hurmat Khan, son of Hafis Rahmat Khan. 


In these days, Hurmat Khan Rohilla, son of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, having collected a force of about 20,000 vagabonds and - 
Afghans, crossed the Ganges at Anipshahr. He laid siege to 
the fort of Pilibhit, which was in possession of the minister's 
adherents, and began to spead devastation throughout the 
country. He determined that when the army of the minister 
should come against him, he would fly to the forests at the foot 
of the Kuméin hills. Mahérdja Sarat Singh sent the father of 
the writer of these pages, R&i Gurdds, against Hurmat Khan, 
who, on hearing that the army of the minister was approaching, 
abandoned the siege of Pilibhit, and pitched his camp on the 
borders of the jungle. Ra&i Gurdas Singh pursued and came up 
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to his encampment, upon which Hurmat Kh4n set his army in 
array, and, after a very severe engagement, was defeated and fled, 
leaving some of his men in ambush in a ravine. Réi Gurdés 
Singh, being an experienced man, obtained intelligence of the 
ambuscade, and with a body of his gallant companions in arms 
went to the place. The scheme of the Afghans being thus diseon- 
certed, they fled away. About two thousand of them were killed 
and wounded, and victory declared in favour of the Naw4b Wazir. 
Hurmat Khan took refuge in the Kuméin hills, and R&i Gurdds 
Singh sacked the villages which were below the hills, and within 
the territory of the Raja of Kuméién. He also determined to 
invade him in the hills, but the Raja sent his ambassadors, and 
sued for peace. Hurmat Khan fled beyond the Kuméin juris- 
diction, and sought protection under some other hill chiefs. In 
the mean time a letter was received from Nawab Asafu-d daula, 
of which the following is a copy: 

‘‘ May the sincere and faithful Rai Gurdés Singh be protected 
from evil! It has been represented by the intelligencers, that 
having proceeded with the army placed under you against 
Hurmat Khan Rohilla, you have given him a complete defeat. 
This is considered a most valuable service on your part. You 
should now take a written engagement from the Raja of Kuméin 
to the effect that he will never give protection to the enemies ot 
this State within his dominions, and having done this, you should 
return from that country. You should consider these orders im- 
perative, and act according to them.” 

In short, the father of the writer of this book took a definite 
agreement from the Raja of Kuméin to this effect, and returned. 
During these same days Maharaja Sdrat Singh was removed 
from the governorship of Bareilly, which was bestowed upon 
other officials, 


Bent Bahddur. 


A person named Beni, who was first employed by Raja 
Mahé Naréin as the carrier of his water-vessel, but latterly was 
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employed by him on certain occasions as a medium of communi- 
cation with the Nawa4b, actuated by his bad disposition, began 
to complain of the conduct of his master before the Nawab. 
The Nawab at first appointed him to the charge of certain 
districts, but by degrees the star of his fortune rose to the 
height of the fulfilment of his desire. He became deputy of 
the Nawab, obtained the title of Rdja Beni Bah&dur, and was 
exalted with the grant of the insignia of the MA&hi-muratib, 
Naubat-khana, and Roshan-chauki. This is the same Beni 
Bahédur who, in the contests with the English, acted very 
treacherously, and combined with them. The Nawab, after he 
was established in his kingdom, deprived him of sight. “I do 
not expect that you, who have sown barley, will reap wheat at 
harvest.” : 

In short, from such conduct as has been before mentioned, the 
Nawab was very angry with Raja Mahé Nardin, and kept him 
for some time under surveillance. He was at last set free 
through the intercession of the great and most respected mother 
of Naw&éb Waziru-] Mamalik Shujé’u-d daula. The most ex- 
traordinary part of it was this, that during all the time Raja 
Mahé Nar&in suffered this severe treatment, the Naw4b never 
gave any annoyance to his father, Raja Ram Narain, or his 
uncle, Raja Partép Nardin, who were both living. 

When, in 1186 a.u. (1772 a.p.), the province of Kanauj, and the 
country up to the boundary of Anupshahr, was wrested from the 
possession of the Dakhinis by the Naw4b, Raja Maha Nardin was 
appointed governor of it. At the same time, R4i Gurdas Singh, 
the author’s father, according to the Naw4b’s orders, having re- 
signed his office as deputy in the district of Kora, under Mirza 
Haidar Beg Kh&n, was employed in the settlement of the new 
acquisition. During the time that he was so employed, Mukh- 
téru-d daula, being disgusted with Raja Mah& Narain, obtained 
Naw&b Asafu-d daula’s orders to confiscate his jagir. 
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Mahdraja Nwoul Rab. 


_ He was a Suksaina Kayath by caste, and an inhabitant of the 
district of Etéwa. In the commencement of his career he served 
Nawab Burhaéne-l Mulk as a writer; but Naw4b Safdar Jang 
gave him the title of R&ja, and appointed him his deputy and 
commander-in-chief, in which capacity he punished the insurgents 
of the province severely. Although the Naw&b Wazir resided at 
Dehli for several years, yet, through the good management of the 
Maharaja, no disturbance ever arose in the country under his 
rule, At the time when Muhammad Shéh B&dshéh went against 
Ali Muhammad Khan, and besieged the fort of Bangash, he could 
not take it, though it was made only of mud, and he was accom- 
panied by all the nobles of his Court. But when, according to 
the orders of the Naw&b Wazir, the Mahéréja reached the place, 
he demolished the wall of the fort in one day with the fire of 
his heavy artillery, and having enhanced his reputation, was 
received with distinction by his master. It has been above 
mentioned that Maharéja Nuwul Rai was slain after a bold 
resistance in the battle with Ahmad Khan Bangash, 


Raja Khushhal Ras. 


Raja Khushhaél R&i was the son of Mahéraéja Nuwul Rai. 
Although he obtained no distinguished employment under Nawab 
Wazir Shujé’u-d daula, yet Naw4b Asafu-d daula, in consideration 
of the services of his ancestors, raised him to the office of Pay- 
master, and gave him charge of Alladhabad. He lived till his 
death in a state of affluence and comfort. 


Nawab A'safu-d daula and the Rohillas. 


Faizu-llah Khan Rohilla, whom Naw&b Shuja’u-d daula, at 
the conquest of Bareilly, had placed in possession of the dis- 
tricts of Rampur and other mahd/s yielding a revenue of thirteen | 
lacs of rupees, maintained as long as he lived great dignity and 
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pomp, and having taken great pains to improve his country, he 
realized double the amount of revenue from it. 

Muhammad °Ali Khan, his eldest son, sat upon the masnad 
with the sanction of Nawab Asafu-d daula. But Najjd Khan, 
"Umar Khan, and his son Sarbuland Khan, together with other 
Rohilla chiefs, attempted to remove Muhammad "Ali Khaén and 
instigated his younger brother, Ghulam Muhammad Khan, to 
usurp the masnad. Muhammad ’Ali Khan was an intimate frend 
of Naw&b Asafu-d daula, and had received from him much 
kindness, so the Naw&b wrote to Ghulam Muhammad Khan to 
the effect that it was of no great consequence that he had usurped 
the masnad, but that, as he had taken Muhammad ’Ali Khan 
prisoner, he should send him to Lucknow, where some employ- 
ment might be given to him, which would induce him to abstain 
from annoying the usurper. Ghul4m Muhammad Khan, appre- 
hensive that Muhammad "AH Khén’s departure would occasion 
some disturbance, with the advice of Najji Khan and "Umar 
Khan, put him to death in prison, 

The Naw4b, thirsting for the blood of Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan, marched from Lucknow with a powerful army of his own, 
aided by his English allies. Ghulam Muhammad, having collected 
eighty thousand Rohillas and Afghans, raised the standard of 
revolt, and advanced from Rampir with the intention of plunder- 
ing the city of Bareilly, which belonged to the Nawab. In those 
days Rai Gurdds Singh had charge of Bareilly in conjunction 
with Sambhu N&th. Depending upon the good fortune of the 
-Naw&b, he prepared to defend the city, and the Afghans were 
not able to plunder it. Before the arrival of the Nawab, the 
army of the English had reached Bareilly, and Ghulam Mu- 
hammad, who had encamped at five kos from the city, nade a 
vigorous attack on the English battalions, and fought most 
desperately. But the English, who in battle are very Rustams 
and Isfandiydrs, made a good stand, and having confounded the 
Afghans with the shot of their guns, gave them a complete defeat. 
Najji Khén and Sarbuland Khan were slain, and Ghulam Mu- 
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hammad Khan fled towards the forests under the KumAéin hills. 
The compiler of this book was with his father in this battle. 

The victorious army encamped for two months near the forest 
to chastise the Rohillas, and Ghulam Muhammad was obliged to 
surrender. With the advice of the English he was sent prisoner 
to Calcutta. It is said that he obtained leave to go to Mecca; 
but where he went to afterwards is not known. In short, Naw&b 
Asafu-d daula, proceeding through. Rampur, entered the city of 
Bareilly in triumph. He gave some mahdls of the district of 
Rampir, the revenue of which amounted to about ten /acs of 
rupees, as yagirs to the other sons and descendants of Faizu-llah 
Khan; the rest of the territory he confiscated, and then returned 
to Lucknow. 

At the present time Bareilly and other places have been ceded 
to the English, and although the jagirs of the descendants of 
Faizu-llah Khan are still maintained, yet the English keep their 
eyes upon this tribe of Afghans, and in their wisdom deal with 
them with great circumspection and prudence, as is essential in 
politics. 


Contests between the English and Ranjit Singh Jat. 


The impetuous army of the English had the greatest difficulty 
in taking the fort of Dig belonging to Ranjit Singh, and then 
laid siege to that of Bhartpur. Jaswant Réo Holkar ventured to 
plunder the country round the Knglish army, and sent an officer 
of his, by name Amir Khan, with a body of twenty thousand 
horse, towards Hardwar. Amir Khan crossed the Ganges, and 
pillaged the country up to Muraédabéd and Sambhal. The 
English officers at Bareilly, with the little force they had with 
them, prepared to repel him. Some of the Afghdn officers who 
had accompanied Amir Khan made a conspiracy against him. 
As he could not stand his ground, he fled, and having joined the 
camp of Jaswant Réo Holkar at Bhartpur, a great part of his 
army dispersed. 

War raged for seven months between the English on one 
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part and Radja Ranjit Singh and Jaswant Rao Holkar on the 
other, and more than fifteen thousand men were killed on both 
sides. The daily conflicts before Bhartpar form a narrative — 
which is worth hearing, and on both sides such courage was 
shown as threw the chivalric stories of the ancients into oblivion. 
“Such battles nobody had seen in the world, nor the wisest 
men of the whole earth had heard of.” | 

At last the English, according to the orders of their Governor 
General at Calcutta, pardoned Ranjit Singh for his faults, and 
gave him back the fort of Dig. They spent the rainy season at 
Mathuré. Jaswant Singh Holkar fled to Lahore, and sought an 
asylum with Ranjit Singh, its ruler. 

In 1220 a.n. (1805 a.v.), the brave General, Lord Lake, 
marched towards Léhore, and having forded the Sutlej, pitched 
his tents on this side of the Biy&éh, twenty kos east of L&hore. 
Great alarm spread among the people of the Panjab. With- 
out delay the Sikh chiefs around Léhore, in order to save their 
lives and property, joined the English army, and were received 
with favour. Consequently, Ranjit Singh, the ruler of Lahore, 
sent a mission of experienced men to express his submission, and 
ascertain the pleasure of the British Government. Through great 
humility and flattery, which politicians are enjoined to observe, he 
retained possession of his dominions. Moreover, it was through 
his mediation that peace was concluded between the English and 
Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

The British Government granted some districts of the Dakhin, 
etc., part of Hindustan, to Jaswant Raéo, and relieved the world 
from ravage and oppression. They also allotted some districts of 
the Dakhin and Malwa, and a portion of Hindustan, together 
with the fort of Gwalior, to Maharaja Daulat Rao Sindhia, and 
for a long time secured the people from unjust demands. At 
present, the city of Akbardbad, together with some districts of 
the province of Dehli, and the whole territory of Bundelkhand, 
is in their possession. The chiefs also of the Panjab and of the 
country bordering on the hills acknowledge submission to this 
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powerful body. The administration of the British Government 
differs in no respect from that of the great Naw&b Wazir, who 
. 18 endowed with the grandeur of the Pleiades. 


CXXXIV. 


MA’DANUSS SA’ADAT 


OFr 


SAIYID SULTAN ‘ALF. 


[Tue author gives in his Preface his name and paternity as 
Saiyid Sultan °Alf ul Husaini ul Musawi us Safavi, and states 
that he was a native of Ardabil, in Azarb&ij4n, from whence he 
travelled eastward, and took up his “abode under the auspicious 
asylum of Nawab Shuja’u-d daula” at Lucknow. In the second 
year of the reign of Sa’adat ’Ali, in 1213 a.m. (1798 a.p.), 
he determined to write the history of India from the times of 
Timur to the death of the Emperor Muhammad Shah. He 
enumerates the authorities he has consulted: Zafar-ndma, 
Waki at-i Babart, Tarikh-i Affi, Firishta, ’A lam-drai ’ Abbasi, 
Akbar-ndéma of Abi-l Fazl, Ma’dan-i Akhbar-t Ahmadi, Ikbdl- 
nama, Tarikh o Sair-t Jahangtri, Tabakat-t Akbari, the work of 
Khwaja Atabak Kazwini and others. The latter part of the 
work is particularly occupied with the affairs of the NawAbs of 
Oudh, and comes down to the seventh year of the reign of 
Sa’adat Ali, 1805 a.p. 

Sir H. M. Elliot did not obtain a copy of this work, but the 
above notice has been drawn from a translation of the Preface 
and Table of Contents which is among his papers. ] 


CXXXV. : 


MAJMA’U-L AKHBAR 


OF 


HARSUKH RAY. 


Turis compilation is the work of Harsukh Rai, son of Jiwan Das, 
son of Rai Basant Ram, a Sahkal Khatri. | 

Rai Basant Rém was Governor of Agra for many years, from 
the time that province was made over to Maharaja Jai Singh 
Saw4i by Muhammad Shéh, down to the decline of the Jat 
power. During this long interval of time, he is said, by his 
grandson, to have acquitted himself with great credit in the 
estimation of all men. The author’s great-grandfather, Dyé 
Rém, was diwan to Mubérizu-1 Mulk Naw&éb Sarbuland Khan. 
While he praises his own studious disposition, he censures the 
idleness of his contemporaries. He observes that most people of 
his time, whether from their slothful nature, or on account of 
their numerous worldly avocations, are averse to reading long 
and elaborate works of the great writers and historians, who in a 
style of correctness, and even of eloquence, have very beautifully 
written with their golden pens, and, by the aid of their wit and 
ability, given accounts of moriarchs of past ages; that as the 
science of history is the means of gathering knowledge for wise 
men, and affords examples to intelligent observers; that as every 
narration respecting those who have flourished before our time is 
a precept which improves the understanding of sensible men, and | 
every fact of former time 1s a precedent which increases the 
knowledge of inquiring persons; and that as the study of this 
science is very beneficial to kings and rulers, and also opens 
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the eyes of the common people, by affording information in all 
respects useful to them; it had therefore been for a long time the 
ardent desire of this gleaner of crumbs from the table of liberal 
persons to compile a book in a very simple, intelligible, and 
concise style, which might form a collection of historical subjects 
and a depository of facts, embracing an account of the great 
Rajas and powerful Kings of the extensive country of Hindu- 
stan, some short sketches of the Princes of Persia from the 
Kaidnian, Séss4nian and other dynasties, who raised the standard 
of sovereignty on the surface of the earth before the promulgation 
of the Muhammadan religion; an account of the creation of 
Adam, a history of the Prophets, great Saints, the rising of the 
sun of the true religion, memoirs of the great Prophet, the 
benefactor of mankind, his holy companions, sacred Imaéms, 
philosophers, pious men and the Muhammadan Kings who ruled. 
over the countries of Fran, Turan, and Hindistén, and who, 
having caused the khutba to be read and money coined in the. 
name of Islam, erected the standard of power and prosperity in 
the four quarters of the world, a detail of the several climates, 
the celebrated cities, their rarities and wonders, the governors of 
the famous countries of the world, an account of the Europeans, 
the New World which was conquered by these wise people, a 
short detail of each tribe with its religion, commencing from 
the creation of the world. Such was the work he undertook 
to compile from abstracts taken from credible works and au- 
thentic narrations, with a view that the hearers and readers of 
it might, with a little attention, obtain acquaintance with the 
history of the world. This object he was not able to accomplish, 
until he met with a patron in the person of R&i Sri Nardin, his 
maternal uncle, on whom a ridiculous and fulsome eulogium 
follows, extending through two pages, which it is needless to 
repeat. 

The author tells us that his work was compiled in the 1214th 
year of the Hijra era, or forty-second of Sh4h ’Alam, and the 
chronogram in the Preface, which is formed by combining 
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Majma’u-l Akhbar with another word, gives also 1214 a.x. 
(1799 a.p.); but as he carries down the history to the 1220th 
year of the Hijra (1805 a.p.), or the forty-eighth of Shah ’Alam, 
as appears from one of the translated Extracts which follow, it 
is probable that an incorrect date has been assumed, in order to 
make it accord with the title of the work. Though the work is 
a mere compilation, it is useful in many respects, and is well 
written, It is divided into eight books (akhbdr), and several 
chapters (khabr), of which a full detail is given below. 

The Majma’u-i Akhbar is not uncommon. I know five or six 
copies, of which the best is in the possession of Nawab Mian 
Faujdér Kh&n, of Bhop4l, through whose kindness I obtained 
the copy in my possession. 


CONTENTS. 


Boox I. The institutes and notions of the ancient Hindts and 
their Rulers, in thirteen Chapters.—Chap. i. Creation of the world, 
and the appearance of Brahma, p. 16; ii. The Rulers and Rajas 
of Hindustan, from the time of Raja Man to the days of Raja 
Pand, father of Réja Judhishthar, p. 26; iii. Reign of Raja 
Judhishthar and his Descendants, p. 50; iv. Raja Bisrawé and 
his Descendants, p. 121; v. R&éja Sarwah and his Descendants, 
p. 122; vi. Raja Dbundar and his Descendants, p. 124; vii. Réja 
BikramAjit, p. 126; vii. Raja Samundarpal and his Descendants, 
p. 180; ix. Raja Maluk Chand and his Descendants, p. 131 ; 
x. Har Prem and his Descendants, p. 1382; xi. Raja Dahi Sen 
and his Descendants, p. 133; xii. Dip Sen and his Descendants, 
p. 184; xiii. Rai Pithauré, the last of the Rajas of Dehli, p. 136. 

Boox II. History of the Persians, in six Chapters.—Chap. i. 
Their notions regarding the creation of the world and Mahabad, 
the first father of mankind, p. 142; ii. The followers of Mahabad, 
and their manners and customs, p. 147 ; iii. The Kings of Persia, 
from the time of Kaiimars, who is said to be the first King, 
to the period of Dara (Darius), son of Dérah, who were called 
the Muliks of "Ajam—Some of their contemporary Prophets, 
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eminent Philosophers—Rise of Alexander the Great, p. 155; 
iv. Alexander the Great—Kings of Rim who ruled after hin— 
A description of Rum, p. 252; v. The Muliku-t Tawéif down 
to the rise of Ardashir Babag&n, who ruled after Alexander, p. 
296; vi. The Sdssénians, from the time of Ardashir B&bagan to 
the period of Yazdajird, the last of the line, p. 299. 

Boox III. History of the Muhammadans, in ten Chapters.— 
Chap. i. Creation of the World, p. 356 ; ii. Creation of the Jinns, 
p- 366; iii. Creation of Adam, p. 368 ; iv. The great Prophets, p. 
374; v. Birth and rise of Muhammad chief of the Prophets, 
p. 447; vi. The great Khalifas, p. 461; vii. The twelve Imams, 
p. 471; viii. The four Iméms, founders of the Sunn{ doctrines, 
and the ten persons who are said to have gone to Paradise, p. 
481; ix. The "Ummayide Khaliffas, p. 484; x. The ’Abbaside 
Khalifas, p. 493. 

Book IV. Kings of Yemen, Sulténs of Yr4n, Turan and 
other Countries, in eleven Chapters. — Chap. i. The Tahirian 
Kings or Muldks of Khurdésdn, p. 533; ii. The Sultins of 
Khail or Géopara, p. 536; iii. The Saff4rians, p. 543; iv. The 
Séméniaéns, p. 545; v. The Dailamite Kings of Tabaristan, p. 
551; vi. The Saljukians, p. 556; vii. The Khwérizm-shéhis, 
p- 565; viii. The Atdbaks, p. 569; ix. The Karé-khitéis, p. 
577; x. The Isma’ilians, p. 578; xi. Changiz Khan and his 
Descendants, p. 587. 

Boox V. The Kings who reigned after Sultén Abt Sa’id, 
in twelve Chapters.—Chap. i. The Fikdnians, p. 631; ii. The 
Chaup4nians, p. 633; iii. Shaikh Abd Is’h&k King of Persia, 
p. 634; iv. The Muzaffarians, p. 635; v. Kings of Kart, p. 
638 ; vi. The Sarabdarians, p. 640; vii. The Sarwdn-shéhis, 
p. 645 ; viii. The Kar4-kufnli rulers, p. 648 ; ix. The Ak-kuinli 
Sultans, p. 650; x. The Saffavi Kings, p. 652; xi. Conquests 
of Nadir Shah; xii. Ahm&d Shéh AbdA&l{, and his Descendants, 
p- 692. 

_ Boox VI. The Muhammadan Kings who ruled in Hindustan, 
in nine Chapters.—Chap. i. The Ghaznivide Kings, p. 706; il. 
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The Ghorians, p. 723; iii. The Khiljf Princes, p. 745; iv. 
Tughlik Shah and his Descendants, p. 767; v. Khizr Khan, 
surnamed Raéayét-i A’lé, and his Descendants, p. 796; vi. The 
Lodi Afghans, p. 808; vii. Amir Timur Gurgén and his 
Descendants, p. 822; viii. Sher Shah and other Sur Afghans, 
p. 879; ix. History of Humayun after his second conquest of 
Hindustan and his Descendants, to the time of Shah ’Alam 
Badshéh, p. 901. 

Boox VII. The Rulers of the different Provinces of Hinddstan, 
in eleven Chapters.—Chap. i. The Territory of the Dakhin, p. 
1188; ii. Rulers of the Dakhin, in twelve Sections.—Sect. 1. 
The Bahmani Dynasty, p. 1195; 2. The ’Adil-shahi Dynasty, p. 
1223; 3. The Nizam-shéhi Dynasty, p. 1234; 4. The Kutb- 
shéhi Dynasty, p. 1246; 5. The "ImAd-shéhi Dynasty, p. 1247 ; 
6. The Barid-shéhi Dynasty, p. 1249; 7. Rulers of Khandesh, 
p- 1250; 8. Rulers of Mélw4, p. 1252; 9. Sulténs of Gujarat, 
p- 1259; 10. The Mahrattas, p. 1268; 11. Battle with Haidar 
Naik and his son Tipd Sultan, p. 1293 ; 12. Nizamu-l Mulk and 
his Descendants, p. 1299.—Chap. iii. The Eastern Kings of 
Jaunpur, p. 1307; iv. Kings of Orissa and a description of the 
Province, p. 1310; v. Provinces of Bengal and Bihar and the 
Sultans and Governors who ruled over them, p. 1312; vi. 
Provinces of Allahébéd and Oudh—Nawéb Burhénu-l Mulk 
Sa'4dat Khan and his Descendants who governed them, p. 1345 ; 
vii. The Rohilla Afghdns who'ruled in the territory of Katehr, 
p. 1889; viii. The Bangash Afghans of Farrukhaébad, p. 1398 ; 
ix, The J&t Chiefs, p. 1401; x. Najaf Khan, p. 1412; xi. The 
Panjab and the followers of N&nak Shéh called Sikhs, p. 1415. 

Boox VIII. Division of Countries according to the English 
—Discovery of the New World—Their mode of Government, in 
five Chapters.—Chap. i. The Seven Climates, as described by the 
English ; and account of the Countries of the New World, which 
were conquered by them, p. 1423; ii. An account of the Planets 
and the Stars, p. 1425; iii. The Earth—Rivers—the four 
divisions of the whole World, p. 1429; iv. The Countries of 
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Europe—the Conquest of the New World—the Countries of the 
four Continents, and the Constitution of the European States, 
p. 1430; v. The possessions of the English in Europe and 
Hindustan, and the rules of their Government, in five 
Sections.—Sect. 1. The Kingdom of England, which is the 
original country of these people, p. 1461; 2. A description of 
the City of London, the seat of their Government, p. 1463; 
3. The rules of their Government, p. 1465; 4. Kings of 
England, p. 1471; 5. Account of the East India Company, 
p- 1481. 

[The following Extracts were apparently translated by munshis, 
and received revision from Sir H. M. Elliot. ] 


EXTRACTS, | 
The Jats of Bhartpur. 


Among the former chiefs of the tribe of J&ts, Bajjé Jat was 
pre-eminent. He was a saminddr of mauza Sansani, a village 
situated between Dig and Kumbher. He had in attendance on 
him a body of nearly one hundred horse, consisting of his re- 
lations. The strong fort of Than was the place of his residence. 
He led a predatory life, and displayed great courage in every 
excursion. He died, leaving behind him three sons, named 
Churaman, Badan Singh, and Raja Ram. 

The first-named son succeeded him in the chiefship of the 
tribe, and as his good fortune proved like waters richly fertilizing 
the field of his successful career in life, he, on the occurrence of 
the tumult which followed closely on the death of Aurangzeb, 
revolted, and thus laid the foundation of his fortune. Muhammad 
Farrukh Siyar, on ascending the throne, despatched Réja Jai 
Singh Sawéi with an overpowering force to chastise Churdman, 
and as the Raja, after a sieve of one year’s duration, succeeded in 
reducing Charaman to the last extremity, the latter had sagacity 
enough to sow the seeds of prudence in the field of good fortune. 
By entering into a league with Saiyid Husain ’Ali Khan Barha, 
who was in charge of the entire administration of the affairs of 
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the State, and jealous of the power of Raja Jai Singh, he rescued 
the store of his treasure and greatness from the shock of mis- 
fortune, which was likely to prove as severe as that of lightning. 
Raja Jai Singh was obliged to raise the siege of the fort of 
Than, and return with malicious feeling engendered in him 
by the defeat of his object.! This circumstance made Chiuré- 
man so arrogant, that the plant of his independent spirit 
grew up and touched the very heavens. At the time when 
Husain ’Ali Kh4n fought with the army of Muhammad Shah, 
Chiréman was so presumptuous that he repeatedly fell on the 
camp of the Emperor, and engaged in plunder. He thus con- 
tinued to incur public odium, till the fourth year of the reign 
of Muhammad Shéh, when Réja Jai Singh and other amirs 
of note were despatched with an effective force to reduce the fort 
of Thun, and exterminate him. They employed their utmost 
exertions to effect the purpose, and as the earthly career of 
Churéman was at an end, his brother, Badan Singh, leagued with 
_ Ré&ja Jai Singh, gave him all the information that might tend to 
the ruin of Chiéréman, and thereby enabled the Raja to open the 
gate of the strong fort. Churéman, on seeing his affairs desperate, 
burnt himself in the magazine of the fort. Ré&ja Jai Singh 
levelled the fort to the ground, and caused it to be ploughed up 
by a yoke of asses. 
* Raja Badan Singh, through the interest of Raja Jai Singh, 
became the successor of Chirdman, whose son, Muhkam Singh, 
forfeited the succession in consequence of his father’s offence. 
Badan Singh, on obtaining the chiefship, built the forts of 
Bhartpur and Waira. The fort of Bhartpur was made very strong, 
if not impregnable. The ditch round it is so deep that even 
the imagination cannot pass one half of its depth. Its rampart 
is so wide that it can admit of the passage of several carriages 
at atime. Besides this, it is surrounded by forests. 
It is said that Badan Singh was in the habit of swallowing 
every day quicksilver of the weight of a pice. He had hundreds 
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of concubines and twenty sons. On feeling his sight defective in 
his latter days, and finding amongst his sons Suraj Mal to be the 
most sagacious and wise, he placed the reins of government in 
his hands, and retired from the cares of State to pass the 
remainder of his life in seclusion and peace, which he enjoyed up 
to the year 1174 a.xH. (1760-1 a.p.), when he died. It is said of 
him that, in consequence of his numerous descendants, he used 
to inquire always, when any one of them came into his presence, 
as to who the person was. 

Straj Mal, who, during the lifetime of his father, was entrusted 
with the entire administration of the affairs of the State, strongly 
fortified the posts of Kumbher and Dig; and on his father's 
death, when he attained absolute power, he employed his exer- 
tions for the extension of his territory, The declining state of 
the Empire of Dehli afforded him the means of making encroach- 
ments on the royal territories. In the reign of Ahmad Sh&h, 
he was on friendly terms with Waziru-| Mamalik Safdar Jang, 
and thereby placed his affairs on a firm basis. He afforded 
every aid and countenance to the schemes of Safdar Jang. In 
the year 1164 a.u. (1750-1 a.p.), when Safdar Jang directed a 
second time his army against Ahmad Khan Bangash, Suraj Mal 
acted in co-operation with him, at the head of an effective force. 
The war terminating in favour of Safdar Jang, Siraj Mal obtained 
possession of the province of Agra, and became the master of 
the whole territories of Mew&t, and a tract of land as far as the 
neighbourhood of Dehli, yielding more than two krors of rupees. 
This extension of his territories exalted his dignity to the very 
heavens, and contributed to augment the strength of his force to 
nearly one hundred thousand horse and foot. His subjects were 
in the enjoyment of all the blessings of a good government. In 
the year 1170 a.g. (1756-7 a.p.), when Ahmad Sh&h Abdali 
was on his march to Hindustan, most of the inhabitants of Dehli, 
both high and low, took shelter in the territories of Siraj Mal, 
who extended his protection towards them, and treated them all 
with the respect due to their respective ranks. 
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Jahén Khén, the Commander-in-Chief of the army of the 
Abdali, moved at the head of an overwhelming force to capture 
the fort of Kumbher, and Suraj Mal proceeded in an undaunted 
spirit to resist him. In the year 1173 a.u. (1759-60 a.p.) 
Ghaziu-d din Khan Wazir, being dismayed by the approach of 
Ahmad Shéh Abdali to Hinddst4n against the Mahrattas with 
whom he had entered into a league, took refuge with Siraj 
Mal, who received him courteously, and protected him for a 
time in his adversity. In this year, also, Siraj Mal took pos- 
session of the fort of AkbarAb&d from the Emperor of Dehli. 

When the legitimate son of "Alamgir the Second ascended the 
throne of his father in the East, under the title of Shah "Alam, 
and Najibu-d daula Rohilla assumed the management of the 
affairs of State, and appointed Jawan Bakht, the eldest son of 
Shéh °Alam, as the heir apparent, Siraj Mal felt an ardent desire 
for the possession of Dehli, and with this object he marched 
early in the year 1178 a.u. (1764 a.v.) with a considerable 
force against that place in the spirit of predominant pride. 
Najibu-d daula, dreading the prowess and strength of Suraj Mal, 
entreated him in abject terms to make peace; but Suraj Mal 
refused, and prepared himself for action. After both armies 
were drawn up in battle array, Siraj Mal, with a small force, 
unfortunately advanced too far beyond his army to examine one of 
his batteries, and while standing between it and that of his enemy, 
a party which, after having been plundered by Suraj Mal’s army, 
were returning to their camp, on recognizing him, made an attack 
on him and put him to death. This event brought on, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the discomfiture and dispersion of the 
immense force of Siraj Mal without a fight. A circumstance so 
unexpected can be ascribed to nothing else but to the decree of 
Providence, and victory, which is in its gift, fell to the lot of 
Najibu-d daula. 

Siraj Mal, however, had several sons, among whom Jawdhir 
Singh, the most sagacious, succeeded him. To avenge the death of 
his father, Jawéhir Singh marched with a considerable force against 
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Najibu-d daula, accompanied by Malhar Réo Mahratta and a body 
of the Panjab Sikhs. Najibu-d daula, taking shelter in the fort 
of Dehli, applied himself to strengthen the bastions and gates of 
the fort and city. Jawéhir Singh encamped round the tank of 
Kishan Das, ten miles distant from Dehli, and laid siege to the 
city. Cannonading and musketry continued for four months, 
when the report of the arrival of the Abdali troops disposed 
Najibu-d daula to purchase peace, and he offered concessions 
to the Mahrattas. The peace was concluded through the inter- 
position of Malhar Rao, and both parties remained in their 
independent positions. 

Late in the year 1179 a.x. (1766 a.p.) Raghi Mahratta came 
from the Dakhin, besieged Gohad, and demanded tribute from 
Jawahir Singh, which obliged the latter to depute to him, for the 
purpose of negociating peace, Gosain Himmat Bahadur and his 
brother Amrdéo Gir, who had formerly, on the defeat of Nawab 
Shujé’u-d daula by the English, left the Nawab’s service, and 
entered that of Jawéhir Singh. They now, from avaricious 
motives, excited by the bribes offered them by the Mahrattas, 
deviated from rectitude, and promised Raght to betray Jawahir 
Singh into his hands. Jawahir Singh, on learning of this treachery, 
despatched a portion of his army in which he could place confi- 
dence, with instructions to fall on them unawares, with a view to 
bring them to their senses. The two brothers, seeing the arrival 
of the troops in a hostile spirit against them, gave up all for 
lost, and took to flight with some of their immediate attendants. 
Lheir equipage and baggage were all carried off as plunder. 

In short, Raja Jawahir Singh became master of most of the 
neighbouring territories. But in consequence of his having 
attained such glory and power, his pride was heightened into 
vanity, and his mind exalted with the imagination of extending 
his conquests far and wide. In the year 1182 a.n. (1768 a.p.) 
he called on Raja Madhu Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh Sawai, 
to surrender the parganas in the neighbourhood of Bhartpur.! But 
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as Raja Madha Singh did not attend to his call, Jawdhir Singh 
quarrelled with him, and fitted out a large expedition. Under pre- 
tence of performing ablution in the lake near Ajmir, he marched 
in that direction. Médhié Singh, however, being aware of his 
hostile intentions, placed a select body of his troops under the 
command of Harsahéi Khatri, a confidential dependent, with 
instructions to oppose Jaw&éhir, who was prepared to take the 
field without any provocation, This Raéjpat force met Jawahir 
Singh in the neighbourhood of Jainagar while on his way back 
from the lake. An obstinate battle took place, and the gallant 
charges made by both parties occasioned numbers of slain. 

In consequence of the bold and vigorous attacks of the valiant 
Rajputs, Raja Jawéhir Singh’s troops could not stand their 
ground. Raja Harsahai, Gunsahai (his brother-in-law), and 
most of the brave R4jputs displayed their valour, but fell at last 
on the field of battle. Confidence and courage failed Jawéhir 
Singh. With a dejected heart he retreated towards Bhartpir, 
and became, in consequence of his ineffectual encroachment and 
disgraceful return, the subject of public ridicule. He at last 
glutted his vengeance by wresting the territory of Kamin from 
Raja Maédhi Singh. He then proceeded from Bhartpir to Agra, 
where a villain, whose name is not known, put him to death 
while engaged in viewing an elephant-fight. 

Jawahir Singh’s brother, Ratan Singh (another son of Suraj 
Mal), succeeded him. This Prince remained constantly in a 
state of intoxication, and wasted his precious moments in pleasure 
and indolence. A few days after his accession, he felt seriously 
disposed to gain a knowledge of alchemy, and with this view 
made over a large quantity of gold to a darwesh of the name of 
Rupénand, who had given out that he was a very skilful alche- 
mist. This individual, however, appropriated the gold to his 
own use, amusing Ratan Singh with evasive stories. When sub- 
terfuges on his part exceeded their reasonable bounds, Ratan 
Singh threatened him with punishment ; and the impostor, being 
apprehensive of the loss of his honour, if not his life, con- 
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ducted him unattended by any servants to his own place, under 
pretence of showing him the alchemical discoveries made by him. 
On his arrival there, he put Ratan Singh to death by stabbing 
him with a knife. This event coming to the knowledge of the 
adherents of Ratan Singh, they immediately killed the darwesh. 
Ratan Singh ruled only nine months. 

On his death, Kher{ Singh, his son, only five years of age, 
was installed by the ministers of the State, and Nuwul Singh, 
son of Suraj Mal, was appointed regent; but one month after- 
wards, when Kheri Singh died, Nuwul Singh became indepen- 
dent, and placed himself ‘on the gaddt. 

This Prince, being desirous of extending his territories, wrested, 
in the year 1196 a.H. (1774 a.p.), the fort of Balamgarh from 
Ajit Singh, son of Bagi Jat. He also overcame the Imperial 
force which had been ordered to give support to Ajit Singh, and 
he became master of Sikandré and several other places belong- 
ing to the crown. These conquests made him assume an 
air of haughtiness, until Najaf Khan,’ by command of His 
Majesty Sh&h °Alam, hoisted the banner of bravery for his 
expulsion, and succeeded in wresting from him the possession of 
Farid4bad. He waged war with Nuwul Singh in the neighbour- 
hood of Hadal and Barsén&. He was so fortunate that, notwith- 
standing a forest being situated to his disadvantage, he gained a 
complete victory over Nuwul Singh, who being thus doomed to 
sustain a defeat, fortified himself in the fort of Dig. Najaf 
Khan, in a short time and with little opposition, effected the 
restoration of all the usurped territories which were in possession 
of Nuwul Singh, even to the very walls of Akbarabad, and 
afterwards marched to besiege the fort of Dig.. When the fort 
had been in a state of siege for two years, Nuwul Singh died. 

Ranjit Singh, son of Siraj Mal, who was then at Bhartpir, 
on hearing of his brother's death, hastened to Dig, applied himself 
to strengthening the gates and bastions of the fort, and animated 
the courage of the besieged. He killed Mullé Ahmad Khan 
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Rohilla, who had been employed by Nuwul Singh to protect the 
fort, but on Nuwul Singh’s death aspired to the possession of it 
himself. It is through the exertions of Ranjit Singh, that the 
besieged held out for eleven months more, when, on the failure of 
supplies, Ranjit Singh, seeing the desperate state of his affairs, 
surrendered. A few days afterwards, Najaf Khan captured the 
fort of Kumbher; but the forts of Bhartpir and Waira, with 
some other places, remained in the possession of Ranjit Singh. 

After the death of Najaf Khan, when the Mahrattas obtained 
a footing in his territories, Ranjit Singh professed subjection to 
Sindhia Patel, the commander-in-chief of the Mahratta force. 
Sindhia, being pleased with him, committed to his charge, on the 
occasion of the march of his army in the direction of Jainagar, 
the forts of Dig and Kumbher, which Najaf Khan had annexed 
to his own territories. 

When, in the year 1218 a.n. (1803 a.p.), the British overcame 
the Mahrattas, and took possession of their territories, Ranjit 
Singh was prudent enough to acknowledge ostensibly the 
supremacy of the British; but in the following year, on the 
occasion of the march of the united force of the Mahratta chiefs, 
Daulat Réo Sindhia and Jaswant Rao Holkar, against the British, 
he joined the Mahrattas, in gratitude for their former good will 
and regard for him. When, in the latter part of the year, the 
British, after reducing, through the wisdom of their policy and 
sagacity, the strong forts of Dig and Kishangarh, gallantly 
determined to take the fort of Bhartpar, he with a valiant body 
of Jats marched boldly to resist them. 

It is said that these Jats, in spite of the superior strength of 
the British, fell upon them regardless of life as moths of fire, 
committed great slaughter, and thus displayed their valour to 
the admiration of all who witnessed or heard of the fact. But 
when the rulers of Bengal and Bihar, the potentates of the 
Dakhin such as Haidar and Tipi Sultan, the Mahrattas and 
others equal to Rustam and Isfandiyér, have been worsted by 
the British army, what could be expected from that poor and 
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helpless body ? Their fight with the English is just as that of a 
musquito with an elephant, or of a moth with fire, a parrot with 
a hawk, or a goat with a lion! Indeed, these Englishmen 
emulate the great heroes who figure in ancient history. 

The Mahratta chiefs were presumptuous enough to continue 
opposing and harassing the English, until such time as the most 
exalted General Lake, by his prudent strokes of policy, and 
every sort of kindness and regard, gained over Ranjit Singh to 
espouse the interests of the British, He restored to Ranjit 
Singh the forts of Dig and Kishangarh, and then made prepara- 
tions for the expulsion of the Mahrattas, Ranjit Singh enjoyed 
a high name in every direction of the world by his attachment 
to the English. He died in the latter part of the year 1220 a.n. 
(1806 a.p.), leaving his name immortal in the pages of history. 


The English Company. 


The Company, or the English merchants, sent their agents in 
ships laden with the productions of Europe for sale, and also 
with money in cash to purchase goods in Hindistén, They 
commenced their business in this country in the time of the 
Emperor Nuru-d din Jahangir, and obtained from him several 
houses for the residence of their agents in the port of Surat. 
Afterwards, by the: Emperor's orders, they took several places 
from the Portuguese. Gradually they established their factories 
in Bombay, Madras, and other maritime places in Hindustan. 

In the reign of Muhammad Aurangzeb ’Alamgir, they ob- 
tained permission to build a factory in Bengal, and thus they 
laid the foundation of the city of Calcutta. As long as the 
rulers of India did not molest them, the agents of the Company 
paid taxes into the royal treasury, like other merchants; but 
when they were oppressed by Chand& Sahib, governor of Arcot, 
and Sirdju-d daula, grandson of Mahdbat Jang ’Aliwardi Khan, 
ruler of Bengal, they submitted their complaints to their King, 
and being reinforced by a royal army, they took possession of 
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Arcot and Calcutta. By degrees they established their dominion 
in Bengal and Bihér. By the assistance of Almighty God, and 
their good fortune, and through the aid of their armies, they 
achieved, as has been before mentioned in this brief narrative, 
repeated victories over Shujé’u-d daula, and with great magnani- 
mity and generosity restored the country to him which they had 
conquered. But as a measure of precaution, they placed a 
division of the English army on the frontier of his possessions, 
the pay of which was to be paid by him, and an intelligent 
and wise English officer was also appointed to remain with him. 

After his death, the English received the districts of Benares, 
Jaunpur, Ghézipdr, and Chunér, from Asafu-d daula, in con- 
sideration of his being confirmed in the masnad, and these places 
were annexed to the Company’s possessions, When Asafu-d 
daula expired, after the quelling of the disturbances raised by 
Wazir ’Ali Kh&n, and the accession of Nawab Sa’ddat ’Ali 
Khan to the masnad, one-half of the Oudh territory was ceded 
to the Company. 

In the end of the year 1217 a.m. (1802 a.v.), M&dhi Rado 
left this perishable world, and Baji Réo, son of Raghundth 
Réo, succeeded him. Having been defeated by Jaswant Réo 
Holkar, in consequence of his minister's defection, he requested 
assistance from the Lord Marquis, the Governor-General, who 
sent his brother, General Wellesley, at the head of a formidable 
army for his succour. Having thus recovered the government of 
Pina, he was again established firmly upon the masnad. Daulat 
Rao Sindhia, Jaswant Rao Holkar, and Raghuji Ghoslé,! the 
Mahratta chiefs, having combined together, prepared to fight 
with the English army. The Governor-General, seeing them 
hostilely disposed, ordered General Wellesley and other officers 
at different stations, in 1803 a.p., corresponding with 1218 a.u., 
to extinguish the fire of their opposition, aud wrest from them 
the forts and the cities which they had conquered. He also sent 
large supplies of treasure in all directions, and, as has been men- 


1 [Usually “ Bhosla’’ or “ Bhonsla,”’ but see supra, Vol. VII. p. 255.] 
VOL. VIII. 24 
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tioned in this work in the history of the Mahrattas, the English 
forces were everywhere victorious; and all the territory and forts 
of these rebels fell into the hands of the British warriors. 
Daulat Réo, Raghtji Ghosl4, and other chiefs sued for peace, 
which they obtained, and enjoyed tranquillity and ease. Accord- 
ing to the Governor-General’s orders, some of the conquered 
cities and forts were restored to them. Jaswant R&o Holkar, 
however, continued still to be refractory, and having left the 
Dakhin, he now kindled the fire of rebellion in Hindustan. 

In those days also Ranjit Singh Jat revolted, and began to 
betray insubordination and insolence. Many English were slain 
in fighting with him, and on all sides round their camp the 
forces of Jaswaut Réo commenced plundering. General Lake 
with great valour and prudence did not move his foot from the 
field of firmness and perseverance, and with great kindness and 
favour having restored the forts of Dig, Kishangarh, etc., to 
Ranjit Singh, and made an alliance with him, directed his whole 
efforts to the expulsion of Jaswant Réo, who, in his extreme 
prudence, always took care to keep himself at a distance from the 
English artillery, and fought after the Mahratta fashion. He 
proceeded to the territory of the Panjab, where the brave General 
also boldly pursued him to the environs of Léhore. 

In the mean time, the Governor-General, the Lord Marquis, 
having been removed from his office, returned home, and the 
honourable, the great and noble Lord Cornwallis, the new Gov- 
ernor-General, the praise of whose excellent character and good 
conduct is beyond the extent of imagination, and in whose time 
and by whose sagacity and wisdom the conquest over Tipit 
Sultan was achieved, came from the east towards the western 
part of the country with the intention of quelling the dis- 
turbances and tumults which the Mahrattas had raised. But on 
the Sth of the month of Rajab, 1220 a.n., corresponding with the 
10th of October, 1805 a.p., he died of some disease in the vicinity 
of Ghazipir; and all the English officers, as well as other people 
of all ranks, were much overwheliued by sorrow at his death. 
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General Lake, according to the orders of the Government, 
purchased peace from Jaswant Rao Holkar, at the expense of 
some treasure and the restoration of the conquered territory to 
him, which belonged to the R&éjputana states ; after this, the 
General returned from the territory of the Panjab to Dehli. 

In these days, the end of the year 1220 a.x., and the close of 
the forty-eighth year of Sh&h ’Alam Badshéh’s reign (may his 
dominion and sovereignty be prolonged to eternity !) Mahéréja 
Holkar came from the Panjab to Rajptténa, and there having 
raised the standard of triumph and success, established his rule, 
and is now engaged in exacting contributions from the Rajas 
and Ra&is of that territory. The English retained the districts 
of Dehli and Agra in their own possession. General Lake 
triumphantly proceeded from the capital to the eastern part of 
the country, and Mr. Barlow having been appointed to officiate 
in place of the Governor-General, took the management of the 
Government affairs into his hands. 

In short, all the chiefs and proud rulers of Hinddstan, 
whose heads touched the heavens, and who from their dignity 
and pomp claimed equality with Saturn, now having considered 
their safety to lie in repentance and obedience, could not raise 
their heads from their knees out of respect to this powerful 
people, and all the rebellious and turbulent characters who always 
scratched the head of pride and vanity with the nails of tumult 
and quarrel, put the cap of their obstinacy upon the ground of sub- 
mission, and did not place their foot beyond the bounds of respect 
to this body of wise men, who, from their great humanity and 
liberality, have subdued every one of their enemies. Whoever 
sought their protection was much honoured, respected, and treated 
with great kindness, and they fixed an allowance for his mainten- 
ance. Notwithstanding that the English are few in number, yet, 
by their prudent measures and superior wisdom and understand- 
ing, they have introduced such management into the countries 
conquered by them as never was known in the days of any 
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ancient rulers, although they possessed much greater power and 
more numerous armies. 

For the comfort of their subjects and tranquillity of all the 
people they have established courts in all their cities and towns, so 
that, in fact, in apprehension of their equity and justice, the wolf 
aud the lion live in the same den with the goat and the deer ; 
and the wagtail and sparrow sit in the same nest with the falcon 
and hawk. The powerful fly before the weak, and robbers and 
highwaymen show the way to benighted travellers, All enjoy 
rest under their protection, and all are comforted by their justice. 
If a brief account of the rules and regulations which are made 
by these great people for the adminstration of justice were given, 
it would much lengthen this work. The judges, at the time of 
hearing complaints, look on all, poor and rich, respectable and 
mean, with an impartial eye, and. punish them according to the 
law, in proportion to the atrocity of their deeds, so that others 
may take warning from them, and avoid to commit crime. May 
Almighty God preserve the shadow of their favour and kindness 
over the heads of all people, as long as the world exists! 


CXXXVI. 


KASHIFU-L AKHBAR 


OF 


"INAYAT HUSAIN. 


Tus ‘ Revealer of News” was composed by “Inéyat Husain of 
Mahrard for the instruction of his son, Imdéd Husain, and the 
edification of some of his friends, and occupied him nine years. 
There is nothing whatever in it to warrant so much waste of time, 
for the historical portion is a mere transcript from his predecessors 
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without a word of novelty. The geographical chapter is most 
useful, though even in that there is little not to be found in the 
Haditkatu-l Akélim. "Inéyat Husain does not himself mention 
his authorities, but the transcriber of the copy I have used adds 
in a postscript the monstrous assertion that the author has con- 
sulted no less than four hundred and eighty-four works in the 
course of his compilation. This information he professes to have 
derived from the author himself. 

_ The exact year of completion is not mentioned, but as notice 
is taken of the death of Shah ’Alam, and the accession of Akbar 
IJ., the work must have been completed subsequent to 1220 a.u. 
(1805 a.p.). The Kadshifu-1 Akhbdr is not divided into books 
and chapters, but the most prominent divisions and subjects are 
the following. Some miscellaneous matters, such as a “‘ history of 
inventions,” are necessarily omitted in this abstract of contents. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1 ; Creation, Jinns, Prophets, Muhammad, Grecian 
Philosophers, Eastern Poets, p. 2; Versification, Composition, 
Astronomy, and Physical Geography, p. 101; The four Persian 
Dynasties and early Arabs, p. 119 ; ?Ummayides, ’A bbasides, and 
the Dynasties which arose in their time, p. 141 ; Changiz Khan, 
and the Mughal Dynasties, Saffavis, p. 172 ; Kings of Hindustan, 
Hindus, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Khiljis, etc., to Akbar IT., 
p- 201; Sikhs, Mahrattas and English, p. 314: Kings of the 
Dakhin, Gujarat, Malwa, Bengal, Jaunpur, Multan, Sind, and 
Kashmir, p. 322; Descriptive account of the Sabas of Hindustan, 
p. 881; Conclusion, p. 423. 

SizE—Folio, 425 pages, each containing 25 lines. 

There is nothing in the volume worth translation in this place. 

I know of only one copy of the Kashifu-? Akhbdér, which was 
transcribed in 1263 a.n. (1847 a.p.) for Nawdb Daula Saiyid 
Muhammad ’Ali Khan Bahadur, by Muhammad ’Arfén ‘Ali of 
Bareilly. It is clean and correct. 
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CXXXVII. 
ZUBDATU-L AKHBAR 


OF 


UMRAO SINGH. 


Tus work is an abridgment of the Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh, by 
Umrao Singh, of Benares, continued down to the accession of 
Muhammad Akbar II., or rather to the appointment of Sir E. 
Colebrooke as one of the Commissioners of the ‘‘ Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces,” an era of importance to the author, as he 
seems to have been employed by the British Government in the 
Revenue Department. The work opens in a manner which would 
lead us to suppose it the production of a Musulmén rather than 
a Hindd. 

The Zubdatu-] Akhbar is divided into seven Books, of which 
the first five are abstracted from the Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh, a 
portion of his labour which the author tells us occupied him 
fifteen days. He also informs us that he was fond of studying 
history, and reading Arabic and Persian works, and was seldom 
engaged except in these agreeable occupations. One day, after 
reading the Khuldsatu-t Tawdrikh, it came into his head that he 
would abridge that work, because he found it tedious to peruse 
so long a history, which was comprised in 656 pages, each num- 
bering 20 lines, and he wishes to save others the trouble he had 
experienced in turning over so many leaves. 


CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1.—Book I. Description of Hindustan and the 
subas and sarkdrs dependent on Dehli, with a statement of the 
revenues collected from each, p. 4; II. The Kauravas and 
Pandavas, p. 29; III. The Hindé Réjas from the time of 
Parichit, including an account of Bikramajit, p. 45; IV. The 
Muhammadan Sovereigns of Ghazni, Lahore, and Dehli, in- 
cluding the Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Slave Kings, Khiljis, Saiyids 
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and Lodis, p. 77; VY. The Timdrian Dynasty from Babar down 
to the close of Aurangzeb’s reign, including an account of the 
Sar Afghan Dynasty, p. 123; VI. From the reign of Bahdédur 
Sh&h to the death of Shéh ’Alam, including an account of Nadir 
Shah, the Abdalis, Rohillas, Mahrattas, and English, p. 233; 
VII. Accession of Muhammad Akbar II., the capture of the 
forts of ’Aligarh, Kamona, etc., and the duration of reigns from 
Judhishthar to Shéh ’Alam, p. 556. 

This work contains nothing in matter or manner worthy of 
translation. 

The only copy which I know of the Zubdatu-1 Akhbar is in 
the possession of the Sadr Bakhsht of Aligarh. It contains 612 
pages, with 16 lines to the page. 


CXXXVIII. 
MUNTAKHAB-I KHULASATU-T TAWARYKH 


OF 


RAM PARSHAD. 


Tus is not an abridgment of the Khuldsatu-t Tawarikh, as the 
name might lead us to suppose, but a brief abstract History of 
India, made without any reference to that work. 

The Muntakhab has no Preface, and begins without any 
preliminary praises; but at the end, the copyist says that it was 
composed by a person named Ram Parshdd. It is of no use 
except to the merest beginner. It is chiefly devoted to the 
Timiurian Sovereigns—one page only being given to the period 
which preceded them. The work ends with the accession of 
Akbar II., and contains 40 pages of 15 lines each; but some 
tables are added from the Jém-i Jam of Saiyid Ahmad Khan, by 
which the volume is expanded to 84 pages. 

The only copy I know of belongs to Naw4b ’Ali Muhammad 
Khan of Jhajjar. 
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CXXXIX. 


AKHBAR-I MUHABBAT 


OF 


NAWAB MUHABBAT KHAN. 


A GENERAL History of India from the time of the Ghaznivides to 
the accession of Muhammad Akbar II., at the close of the 
year 1806. : : 

The author Naw&b Muhabbat Khan is not to be confounded 
with his contemporary and namesake, the second son of Hafiz 
Rahmat, favourably known as the author of Ridsu-7 Muhabbat, a 
grammar and dictionary of the Pushti language, written in 
Persian. A manuscript of his work in the East India Library 
has been much quoted by Dr. Bernhard Dorn, in his Annotations 
to the History of the Afghans. The same writer is author also 
of the poem called Asrdr-1 Muhabbat, having called his two 
chief works, like the author to whom this article is devoted, after 
his own name—Muhabbat. M. Garcin de Tassy devotes an 
article to him in his Histoire de la Littérature Hindoui et 
Hindoustani.* 

The style of the author of the Akhbdr-t Muhabbat is slovenly 
and inaccurate, as is often observable in works written in India 
by foreigners from Afgh&énistén. He dwells with peculiar pleasure 
upon the deeds of his ancestors, and is very proud of a lineage, 
which he traces through Diler Khan, Dary& Khan, Saul, 
Abraham and Noah, up to Adam. 

The work is in too abridged a form to be of much use, except 
towards the end, where the author expands the narrative, giving an 
unusually minute account of the Durrani invasions, and some of 

1 Vol. 1. p. 355. 
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the transactions of Shah ’Alam’s reign, to which he assigns only 
thirteen years, contrary to the usual mode of reckoning. Certain 
' portions also of the reigns of Jah&ngir and his successors are 
enlarged upon, when he has the opportunity of recounting the 
exploits of Dary4 Khan, Khén Jahén Lodi, Bahadur Khan, 
Diler Kh&n, and other heroes of the author's race and family. 

In his Preface he quotes several authorities, as Akbar-ndma by 
Abi-] Fazl, an anonymous history of Shahaébu-d din Ghori, an 
anonymous history of ’Aléu-d din Khilji, the Tarikh-i Afaghana 
by Husain Khan, the Zafar-nama by Sharafu-d din, the Timir- 
nama of Hatifi, Babar’s Memoirs, the Tdrikh-t Akbart by 'Ata 
Beg Kazwini, the Kitdb-i Akbar-Shahi by Shaikh Illahd&d Faizi, 
the Tabakat-1 Akbart by Niz&mu-d din Ahmad, the [kbdl-ndma 
of Mu’tamad Khan, the Autobiography of Jahangir, the Zarikh-t 
Shdéh-Jahani by Waris Khan, the Térikh-i ’?A’lamgirt by Mu- 
hammad K4zim, two works under the name of Zdrikh-1 Bahddur- 
Shahi,the Térikh-i Muhammad-Shdaht, Ahmad-Shahi, Shah’ A lam- 
Shahi, the Tartkh-i Kashmiri by Maulana Shéhabadi, the Mahd- 
bharat, Ramdyana, Vishnu Purdna, the Bhagavata, Jog-bashisht, 
Singhdasan Battisi, Padmdwat, the Rajdvalt of Bh4éo Ram, and 
Raja Tarangint. 

Most of these are of ordinary currency, and are often quoted 
in Prefaces without being read. The perusal, and even the 
existence of the anonymous works, may be doubted. He 
mentions also the history of Nasiru-d din and Mahmud by 
’Unsuri, and the Zdrtkh-t Firoz-Shaht by *Izzu-d din, though 
why either should be quoted it is impossible to say, inasmuch as 
only two lines are devoted to Firoz Sh&h’s reign, and only 
thirty pages to the entire Khilji and Tughlik dynasties. In 
the Ghaznivide dynasty he follows the words and thie’ defective 
arrangement of the Ahuldsatu-t Tawdrikh, which he does not 
quote, ascribing, like that work, only seven reigns to the whole 
dynasty. This is another instance of the shameless fraud of 
which we have shown the author of the Khu/dsat himself to have 
been guilty. | 
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He informs us that in the latter part of his history he bene- 
fited by the verbal information derived from his father, uncle, 
brothers, and other trustworthy persons. He quotes also two 
new works, the Daryd-i Dilert and the Risdla-i Dileri, which 
most probably relate to the achievements of his ancestors. 

[There can be no doubt that he either used the Tarikh-1 
Manasila-i Futuh, the Tarikh-i Ibrahim Khdén, and the Nigér- 
nama-i Hind, or if he did not, that he and the authors of these 
works all copied from the same original authority. } 


CONTENTS, 

The Preface, an account of the arrival of the author’s ancestors 
in Hinddstén, the Patriarchs, ’Ali, ’Abdu-l Kadir Jfléni, Salar 
Mas’iid, the twelve Im&ms, the conquest of Bengal, Bikramajit, 
and other miscellaneous matters, p. 1; The Ghaznivides, p. 100; 
The Ghorides, Khiljis, etc., p. 121; Babar, p. 150; Humayun, 
p. 160; Akbar, p. 197; Jahangir, p. 208; Shéh Jahan, p. 240; 
Aurangzeb, p. 351; Bah&dur Shéh, and an account of the 
subas, p. 420; Jahd4ndér Shéh, Farrukh Siyar, etc., p. 430; 
Muhammad Shéh, with accounts of the English, Jats, Nawébs 
of Oudh, N&dir Shéh, etc., p. 487; Ahmad Shéh, p. 630; 
*Alamgir IT., p. 699; Sh&h ‘Alam, p. 726; Muhammad Akbar, 
p. 768. 

S1zE—8vo., containing 782 pages, of 17 lines each. 

I have seen but one copy of this work, and that is in the 
possession of one of the descendants of the author. 

[The Extracts, translated by a munshi, were revised by Sir H. 
M. Elliot. ] 

EXTRACTS. 


Foundatian of the city of Calcutta by Mr. Chanak (Job Charnock), 
chief of the English tribe. 

Calcutta formerly was only a village, the revenue of which was 
assigned for the expenses of the temple of Kali Devi which 
stands there. As in the Bengali language the words Karta and 
Kat mean the proprietor of that Kali, in course of time, by the 
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elision of the é, it began to be called Calcutta.’ I now proceed 
to an account of the foundation of the city, and how the Honour- 
able Company’s factory was maintained at Gholghét* and Mughal- 
pura, near Haghli. Suddenly, at about sunset, when the English 
officers were at their dinner, a violent bore arose in the river, and 
fell with such force upon the shore that the factory was in danger 
of falling down. The officers ran out in great consternation and 
saved their lives. All the goods and property were destroyed by 
the water, and a few men and several animals lost their lives. 
Mr. Chanak, their chief, having purchased the Bendras{ Bagh, 
which belonged to the Company’s agent at Gholghét, near the 
city, cut down the trees, and founded a factory, the buildings of 
which were raised two and three stories high. When the com- 
pound was made, and the rooms were ready to be roofed in, the 
nobles and chief men among the Saiyids and Mughals, who were 
great merchants,-went to Mir Nasir, Fawddr of Highli, and 
declared that if the strangers were allowed to ascend their 
lofty houses, they, the Mughals, would be greatly dishonoured, 
seeing that the persons of their females would be exposed to 
view. The faujddr sent a report of the matter to Nawab Ja’far 
Khan, and directed the Mughals and other principal inhabitants 
of the place to accompany it. They all complained before the 
Nawab, who issued orders to the faujddr, to the effect that not 
another brick or timber should be allowed to be raised. The 
Jaydar, immediately on receipt of the order, prohibited all the 
masons and carpenters from.carrying on the work, and ordered 
that no one should go to the factory. Thus the work remained 
unfinished. Mr. Chanak, with great indignation, prepared to 
fight; but as he had a very small force, and only one vessel was 
present at the time, while the Mughals, who were joined by the 
powerful fayjddar,> had assembled in great number, he saw no 
advantage in taking any hostile measure against them, and was 


1 This is not very logical or comprehensible. 
3 Called Golgot by Orme.—Fragments, p. 281. 
3 His name was Abdu-l Ghani.—See Orme’s Fragments, p. 281. 
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obliged to weigh anchor. He had a burning glass in his ship, 
with which, by concentrating the sun’s rays, he burnt the river 
face of the city as far as Chandernagore. With a view to 
avenge this injury, the fausddr wrote to the police station at 
Makhia, with orders to stop the vessel. The thdnaddr accord- 
ingly, in order to prevent the passage of the vessel, prepared an 
iron chain, each link of which was ten sirs in weight, and having 
made it in length equal to the breadth of the river, kept it ready 
and made it firm to the wall of the fort. The chain bemg 
extended across the river, the vessel was thus intercepted; but 
Mr. Chanak cut through the chain with a European sword, and 
went on his way.! He took his vessel out to sea, and proceeded 
towards the Dakhin. 

In those days the Emperor Aurangzeb was in that part of the 
kingdom, straitened by his enemy for provisions, and his camp 
was reduced to starvation. Upon this the chief of the factory in 
the Carnatic sent vessels laden with grain, showing great considera- 
tion for the throne, and proved of great service. The Emperor 
was much pleased with the English people, and desired to know 
the Honourable Company’s wishes. The English chief re- 
quested him to grant a sanad and farmdn, giving permission to 
establish factories in all parts of the kingdom, and particularly 
in Bengal. The request was granted, and the royal orders 
exempting the Honourable Company's ships from custom duties, 
fixing a sum of three thousand rupees as a peshkash to be 
presented to the bakhsht of the port, and giving permission for 
the establishment of factories, were issued. Mr. Chanak returned 
with the royal farmdns from the Dakhin to Bengal. He sent his 
agents with the peskhash and some presents to Ja’far Khan, 
and obtained permission to erect a factory in Calcutta. Mr. 
Chanak accordingly erected a new factory at the place where he 
anchored a‘ter returning from the Dakhin, which is known by 
the name of Chénak. He founded the city and populated it, 


1 In the account of Job Charnock in Orme’s Fragments, p. 282, this forcing of 
the iron chain at TilianpGra is mentioned. 
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and gave a stimulus to the trade of Bengal. That factory is well 
known to this day by the name of the Old Fort. 

Calcutta is a large city, situated on the banks of the Bhagirati. 
It is a large port, and the great mart of the trade of the Honour- 
‘able Company and their dependents. Small vessels called salap 
.(sloops ?) every year trade with this port from China, Europe, 
and other countries, and almost at all times some are at anchor 
there. In these days this city is the residence of the chief 
English officers, and the city and its dependencies are considered 
their property. The buildings are built entirely of masonry, 
plastered with lime or mud. The land, on account of its vicinity 
to the sea, is very brackish and damp, and hence the houses are 
raised two or three stories high. The lower apartments are not 
fit to be inhabited. The buildings are like those of Europe, 
airy, spacious, and commodious. The city is very large, and 
all constructed of brick. Besides the English, the Bengalis, 
Armenians, and other inhabitants, are also opulent merchants. 
The water of the wells, on account of its brackish quality, is not 
drinkable. If any person drinks it, he is sure to suffer. In the 
hot and rainy seasons it becomes peculiarly bitter and saline, and 
consequently drinking water is procured from tanks. The sea is 
forty kos distant from the city, and the ebb and flow of the tide 
occur every day and every night. At full moon the bore rushes 
in for three days with unusual violence. It presents a curious and 
wonderful scene; it throws some boats on the shore, and breaks 
others to pieces; those which are not near the shore receive no 
injury from it, and therefore no boat, large or small, is left 
there unanchored. In the same manner, towards the end of the 
lunar month, the water rolls in with great violence for three days 
and nights. These high floods are called homdn in the Bengali 
language, and that which takes place daily is termed jomdr- 
bhata. 

A mud fort towards the south, outside the city, constructed 
after the English model, is very marvellous, Its praise is 
beyond all expression ; it is well worth seeing. The wall which 
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encircles it appears in every direction low from the outside, just 
like the embankment of a tank; but looking at it from the inside 
it appears high. Very large and lofty buildings are erected 
within it, and much skill is shown in the entire construction of 
this fort. There are many other wonderful and excellent works 
in this city. As regards the beauty of the buildings and various 
novelties, there is no city like this in the whole pf Hindéstan, 
except Shéh-Jahanabéd, which is incomparable. Its only defects 
are that the air is very insalubrious, the water brackish, and the 
soil damp, to such a degree that the floors of the houses, although 
made of bricks and lime, are still, from the excess of moisture, 
always damp, and the walls also are wet to the height of two or 
three cubits. For four months in the winter the climate is not 
so unhealthy; but for eight months during the summer and 
rainy seasons it is very injurious. 


Calcutta is a wonderful city, in the country of Bang. 

It is a specimen of both China and Farang. 

Its buildings are heart-attracting and delightful. 

Their heads are exalted to the height of the sky. 

The decorations executed in them by skilful persons 

Exhibit a variety of good colours and beautiful drawings. 

From the beauty of the works of the European artists 

The senses of the spectator are overpowered. 

The hat-wearing Englishmen who dwell in them 

All speak the truth and have good dispositions. 

As are the dwellings, so are their occupants. 

How can I sufficiently indite their praises? 

The roads made of pounded brick are so level, 

That the morning breezes sweep away all the dirt from them. 

In all the lanes persons whose faces are like the moon take their walks, 
So that you would say the earth was bathed in moonlight. 

One is like the moon, the other like the planet Jupiter, 

The third shows a beauty like that of Venus. 

As a multitude of persons like the planets roam in every direction, 
The streets take the resemblance of the Milky Way. 
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You will see, if you go to the bazdr, all the excellent things of the 

world. 
_ All things which are produced in any part of the inhabited world 

Are found in its basdr without difficulty. 

If I attempt to write in praise of the marvels of the city, 

The pen will refuse its office. 

But it is well known to all of every degree 

That it combines the beauties of China and Farang. 

The ground is as level as the face of the sky, 

And the roads in it are as straight as the line of the equator. 

People go out to walk on them, 

And there they meet together like the planets. 

Such a city as this in the country of the Bengalfs 

Nobody has seen or heard of in the world. 


Account of Fardsdangd. 


Chandernagore, alias Farfsdanga, is twelve kos from Calcutta, 
and there is a factory in it belonging to the French Christians. 
It is a small town on the banks of the Bhagirati. An officer on 
the part of the King of France remains there to govern the town 
and manage the commercial affairs of the place. The English have 
no concern with it. In the same manner, Chochré (Chinsura) is 
in possession of the tribe of Walandiz (Hollanders). This place is 
a little to the south of the port of Hughli, and is one kos to the 
north of Farasd4ngé. In like manner, Seor4mpur (Serampore), 
which is also situated on the same stream, and opposite to Chaénak, 
has a factory of the tribe of Danémér (Denmark), by which name 
the station itself is sometimes called. In these places no other 
rule prevails than that of the nation which owns the factories. 

I again resume my original: subject. Naw4&b Jafar Khan, 
towards the close of his life, built on his own property, which lay 
to the east of the city of Murshidabad, a ganj, a katrd, a 
mosque, a minaret, a reservoir, and a large well. He also 
raised his tomb at the foot of the stairs of the mosque, with the 
view that by that means it might not soon get injured, and that by 
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the fortunate contiguity of the mosque, prayers might constantly 
be made in his name. As his end approached, having no son, 
he appointed as his representative and successor Sarfaréz Khan, 
his daughter’s son, whom he had brought up from infancy, 
and consigned to his care all public treasure, the buried wealth, 
furniture, and all the privileges appertaining to the Nizam and 
the Emperor. 


The Sizth Year of the Reign of Ahmad Shah. 


In this year, "Imddu-l Mulk (Ghaziu-d din), having secured 
the concurrence of Malhar Mahratta, attacked Suraj Mal Jat, 
who was one of the dependents of Safdar Jang. Suraj Mal, 
having taken refuge in one of his forts, wrote to Ahmad Shah 
and Intizamu-d daula, representing that if ’Im&du-l Mulk, joined 
by the Mahrattas, should acquire power, he would assuredly 
ruin the Empire as well as the Wazérat. Intiz4mu-d daula 
saw the evil, and persuaded the Emperor to proceed, on pretence 
of hunting, towards Sikandr&é, where Holkar Mahratta suddenly 
made an attack upon the royal army. Ahmad Shé&h with his 
mother, Intiz&mu-d daula, and some other followers, fled. All the 
royal camp equipage and the insignia of royalty were plundered 
by the Rajputs. Malika Zaméniya, the daughter of Farrukh 
Siyar, with other ladies of the royal household, were captured 
by the Mahratta and received into his sendna, and the honour 
of the family of Timur received a deadly wound.) 

’"Imédu-1 Mulk, on receipt of this intelligence, abandoned the 
siege of the Jat’s forts, and in company with Malh&ér Rao Holkar 
and Saisamu-d daula, the commandant of artillery, returned to 
Dehli. There, in concert with the chief officers of the throne, he 
first killed Intiz4mu-d daula, his maternal uncle, and then 
assumed the rank of waszir for himself, under the title of Ghdstu-d 

1 Grant Duff (History of the Mahrattas, vol. ii. p. 78) says merely that the 
baggage was plundered. Scott says that after the outcry and plunder, the ladics 


were released and furnished with an escort to Dehli.—Scott, History of the Decean, 
vol. il. p. 229. 
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din Khdn. He took Ahmad Shah and his mother prisoners, 
and treated them with every indignity. The pen now turns to 


other matters, and, if God please, the present subject ‘shall be 
hereafter resumed. 


The Muhammadans and Christians in Maltbér and the Dakhin. 


Let it not be hidden from the sun-resembling minds of those 
who understand the value of the gems of intelligence, that, previous 
to the rise of Muhammadanism, the Jews and the Christians had 
Intercourse, as merchants, with most of the ports of the Dakhin, 
such as Palniar! and others. Having become familiar with the 
people of that country, they established their residence in some of 
the cities, and built houses and gardens. 

In this manner they sojourned for many years. When the 
great star of Muhammadanism appeared, and the rays of that 
world-enlightening sun shone from the east to the west, gradually 
the countries of Hindustan and the Dakhin were also benefited 
by the light of the Muhammadan law, and intercourse of the 
Musulmans with that country began. Many of the kings and 
rulers of that country espoused the Muhammadan faith. The 
R&jas of the ports of Goa, Dabal, and Chand, etc., allowed all 
the Musulinéns who came there from the different parts of Arabia 
to settle on the sea-shore, and treated them with great honour 
and respect. For this cause the Jews and Christians burned with 
the fire of envy and malice. But when the countries of the Dakhin 
and Gujar&t came into the possession of the Kings of Dehli, and 
Islam was established in them, the Europeans put the seal of 
silence on their lips, and never uttered a word of animosity or 
opposition, till at length, about the year 900 a.m. (1495 a.p.), 
when weakness and disorder found their way into the government 
of the Sultdns of the Dakhin, the Portuguese Christians received 
orders from their King to build their forts on the shore of the 


1 Perhaps Paln4d, the name of the district in which Calicut is situated. 
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Indian Ocean. In the year 904 a.w. (1499 a.p.) four ships of 
the same people arrived at the ports of Kandaria! and Kalikot 
(Calicut), and having made themselves acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the place, they returned to their own country. 
Next year-six vessels came and anchored at Kalikot. The 
Portuguese petitioned the chief of the place, who was called 
Sémuri (Zamorin), to prohibit the Muhammadans from inter- 
course with Arabia, remarking that they would benefit him 
much more than the Muhammadans could. The Samuri, how- 
ever, gave no heed to their prayers, but the Christians began 
to deal harshly with the Muhammadans in all their transac- 
tions. At last the SAmuri, being provoked, gave orders that 
the Christians should be slain and plundered. Seventy persons 
of rank were destroyed among the Christians, and those who 
remained embarked on the vessels, and thus saved themselves. 
They landed near the city of Koji (Cochin), the chief of which 
was at hostility with the SA4muri. They obtained his permission 
to build a fort, which they completed hurriedly in a very short 
time. They demolished a mosque on the sea-shore, and made 
a Christian church of it. This was the first fort which the 
Christians built in India. 

With the same expedition they built a fort at Kanur (Cananore), 
and to their entire satisfaction engaged in the trade of pepper 
and dry ginger, preventing others from engaging in the same 
traffic. On this account the Samuri raised an army, and having 
killed the son of the chief of Cochin, plundered: the country and 
returned. The heirs of those who were slain again collected 
their forces, raised the standard of sovereignty, and restored the 
population of the country to its former state. By the advice of 
the Firingis they built ships of war, and the chief of Cananore 
followed their example. This excited the anger of the SAmuni, 
who lavished immense treasure upon an army raised for the 


: The passage of Firishta, from which this account seems to be taken, and 
which is abstracted from the Tuhfatu-l Mujdhidin (Briggs vol. iv. p. 534), has 


“Koilad”’; but the lithographed original, which, as usual, differs very much from 
the translation, has ‘“‘ Kandaria.” 
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purpose of attacking Cochin; but as the Firingis always gave 
their assistance to its chief, the Samuri returned twice unsuccessful. 
He was at last obliged to send his ambassadors to the Kings of 
Egypt, Jedda, Dakhin, and Gujarat, complaining to them of 
the outrages of the Christians, and imploring their aid. He 
also at the same time represented their disrespect towards Islam, 
and thus excited the wrath as well as the zeal of those Princes. 
The Sultén of Egypt, Mansdr Ghori, sent one of his officers 
named Amir Husain with thirteen ships (ghrdbs) full of fighting 
men and munitions of war towards the coasts of Hindustan. 
Sultan Mahmid of Gujarat also prepared several ships to oppose 
the Firingis, and despatched them from the ports of Diu, Surat, 
Goga, Dabal, and Chand. The Evyptian vessels touched first at 
Diu, and joining those of Gujarat, sailed towards Chand, where 
the Firingis had assembled. This force was augmented by 
forty vessels of the S4muri, and some from the port of Dabal. 
When the junction was effected, a fire-ship of the Firingis, 
without being observed, suddenly fell upon their rear, and the 
whole surface of the water was instantly in a blaze. Malik 
Ayaz, the chief of Did, and Amir Husain, prepared to oppose 
the enemy, but all to no avail. Several Egyptian ships were 
taken by the enemy, numerous Muhammadans drank the sweet 
water of martyrdom, and the Firingis returned victorious to 
their port. | 

It was during these days that Sultan Salim of Rum obtained 
a victory over the Ghori Sultans of Egypt, and thus their dynasty 
closed. The Sdmuri, who was the originator of all these dis- 
turbances, was disheartened, and the Firingis obtained complete 
power; so much so, that in the month of Ramazan, 915 a.n, 
(Dec. 1509 a.v.), they came into Kalikot, set the Juma’-masjid 
on fire, and swept the city with the broom of plunder. Next day, 
the Palnadis collected in large numbers, and falling upon the 
Christians, killed five hundred men of rank, and many were 
drowned in the sea. Those who escaped the sword fled to the 
port of Kulim (Coulon), Having entered into friendly relations 
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with the zaminddr of that place, they erected a fortress for their 
protection about half a farsakh from the city. 

In the same year they took the fort of Goa, belonging to Yusuf 
Adil Sh&h, who retook it by stratagem ; but after a short time, 
the Firingis, having bribed the governor of the place with 
large sums of gold, again became its masters, and they made the 
fort, which was exceedingly strong, the seat of their Government. 
This made sorrow and grief prey upon the health of the S4muri, 
who expired in 921 a.m. (1515 a.v.). His brother, who suc- 
ceeded him, rolled up the carpet of destruction, and pursued the 
path of friendship with the Firingis. He gave them ground 
for a fort near the city of Klikot, and took an agreement from 
them that he should be allowed to send four ships laden with 
pepper and dry ginger to the ports of Arabia. For some time 
the Firingis observed these terms; but when the fort was com- 
pleted, they prohibited his trading in those articles, and began 
again to practise all kinds of tyranny and persecution upon the 
followers of Isl4m. 

In like manner, the Jews of Kranghir (Cranganore), observing 
the weakness of the Samuri, advanced their foot beyond the 
proper limit, and made a great many Muhammadans drink the 
cup of martyrdom. The Sdmuri, repenting of his concessions, 
marched towards Cranganore, and so entirely extirpated the 
Jews that not a trace of them was found in that land. After 
this, joined by all the Musulmdns of Palnfd, he proceeded to 
Kalikot, and laid siege to the fort of the Firingis, which he 
reduced with great difficulty. ‘This increased the power and 
pride of the Palnadis, who, according to the terms of the 
original agreement with the Firingis, began to send their ships 
full of pepper, dry ginger, etc., to the ports of Arabia. 

In the year 938 a.H. (1531 a.p.) the Firingis founded a fort 
at Jaliat, six kos from Kalikot, and prevented the sailing of the 
Palnddi vessels. About the same time, during the reign of 
Burhan Niz&im Shéh, the Christians built a fort at Rivadanda, 
near the port of Chaul, and took up their residence there. In 
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the reign of Sultén Bah4dur Shéh of Gujar&t, 941 a.a. (1534 
A.D.), they took possession of the ports of Swalh, Damdn and 
Did, which belonged to the Kings of Gujarét, and in the year 
943 a.x. (1536 a.p.) they fully established themselves at Cran- 
ganore by force of arma. 

At this time Sultén Salim of Rim determined to expel the 
Firingis from the ports of India, and make himself master of 
them. With this view, in the year 944 a.u. (1587 a.v.), he 
despatched his minister, Sulaim4n Badshéh, in command of one 
hundred vessels, and he, having wrested the port of Aden from 
Shaikh ’Amr, son of Shaikh Déid, whom he put to death, 
sailed to the port of Did, and there made preparations for war. 
He was nearly victorious, but, for want of provisions and treasure, 
he was obliged to return unsuccessful to Rim. 

In the year 963 a.u. (1556 a.p.) the Tars4s (Christians) were 
in possession of the ports of Hurmiz, Muskat, Sumatra, Malacca,, 
Mangalore, Negapatam, Barcelore, Ceylon, and Bengal, to the 
very borders of China. In all these places they built their forts. 
But Sultén ’Ali Hai captured the fort of Sumatra from them, and 
the chief of Ceylon also, having subdued the Firingis, expelled 
them from his dominions. The Samuri, chief of Kalikot, being 
much harassed, sent his ambassadors to “Alf ’Adil Sh&h and 
Murtazé Nizém Shah, instigating them to wage a holy war 
against the Firingis and turn them out of their country. 

In 979 a.u. (1570 a.p.) the S&muri besieged the fort of 
J&liét, and Nizém Sh&h and ’Adil Shé&h besieged that of Riva- 
danda. The former, through his courage, was successful in 
capturing the fort; but the latter, on account of the infidelity of 
their servants, who were deceived by the temptations which the 
Firingts offered them, returned without fulfilling their object. 

From this time the Christians became more audacious in their 
persecution of the Muhammadans, in so far that they stretched out 
their rapacious hands to plunder on their return from Jedda some 
ships of the Emperor Jalélu-d din Muhammad Akbar, which 
had sailed to Mecca without their permission, and they treated the 
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Musulmans with great severity and contempt. They burnt down 
the port of ’Adilab4d FarAin, which belonged to ’Adil Shah, 
and entirely destroyed it. In the guise of merchants, they also 
came to D&bal, and wished, by cunning and deceitful means, to 
obtain possession of it; but its chief, Khwaja ’Aliu-l Malik, a 
merchant of Shir&z, being aware of their views, killed one hun- 
dred and fifty of their men of rank, and devoted himself to 
extinguish the fire of mischief. 


Establishment of the English Power in India. 


Be it known to men of curiosity that from the date that the 
ships of the Emperor Jalalu-d din Muhammad Akbar were seized 
by the Christians, the sending of vessels to the ports of Arabia 
and Persia was entirely closed, not only in the Dakhin and Bengal, 
but in other provinces of Hindustan, because it was considered 
beneath the royal dignity to enter into treaties with the Firingis, 
and to send them without entering into any understanding was to 
throw lives and property into danger. The Emperor’s nobles, 
however, such as Nawab ’Abdu-r Rahim Kh&én Khan-kh&nan, and 
others, having entered into an agreement with them, used to send 
their own ships, and affairs continued in this course for some time. 
When the Emperor Nuru-d din Muhammad Jahangir ascended 
the throne of Dehli, there existed great discord and animosity 
between the Christians of Portugal, France, etc. Thirsting after 
the blood of each other, they read together the same evil book of 
hatred and malice. Contrary to the manner in which they had been 
treated, the Emperor granted the English a spot in Surat for the 
erection of a factory. This was the first settlement which the 
English made on the coasts of India. Before this, they also 
occasionally brought their cargoes to the ports of Hindustan, and 
having sold them there, returned to their native country. After- 
wards, they also began to establish their factories at different 
places in the Dakhin and Bengal. In the time of Aurangzeb 
‘Alamgir, they founded the city of Calcutta, an account of which 
has been given above, and requires no repetition. 
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Battle of Nawdb Muzaffar Jang, son of Nawab Nizdému-l 
Mulk A’saf Jah’s daughter, with Nawdb Anwdru-d din Khan, 
of Gopdmau, a descendant of Roshan Islam Khan. 


Nawéb Muzaffar Jang, grandson of Naw4b Niz4mu-l Mulk 
Asaf Jah, at the instigation of Husain Dost Kh4n, alias Chanda, 
a resident of Arkat (Arcot), joined the French of Philjari (Pon- 
dicherry), and invaded Anwéru-d din Khén Shahémat Jang of 
Gopémau, who had been governor of Ark&t froin the time of the 
said Nawab Niz&mu-l Mulk, with the intention of wresting the 
place from him, A great battle ensued. Naw4b Shahémat Jang, 
however, having fought very boldly, and given proof of his valour, 
fell in the field. Nawab Niz4mu-d daula Nasir Jang, the second 
son of Nawdb Asaf Jah, who had succeeded him in the chiefship 
of the Dakhin after his death, on receiving the news of the defeat 
of his sister’s son, marched to punish Muzaffar Jang with a body 
of 70,000 horse and a /ac of fvot-soldiers. Having reached the 
port of Phiuljari, he engaged in battle on the 26th of Rabfu-l 
4khir, 1163 a.u. (24th March, 1750 a.p.), and became victorious. 
Muzaffar Jang was captured alive. Nizdmu-] Mulk passed the 
whole rainy season in Arkét. 

The French of Phiuljari, having made a confederacy with 
Himmat Khan and other Afghan chiefs of the Carnatic, and 
servants of Niz4mu-d daula, made them blind to the obligations 
they owed to their master, with the temptation of land and 
riches. These ungrateful people prepared to take cunning and 
deceitful measures, and joihing with the Christian French of 
Phuljari, made an attack in the night of the 16th Muharram, 
1164 a.n. (19th Nov. 1750 a.v.). They made Naw&b Nizamu-d 
daula drink the red cup of martyrdom, and after his death the 
said Afghans and French raised Muzaffar Jang to the chief- 
ship of the Dakhin. This Naw&b, with a body of the Afghans, 
went to Phiuljari, and having employed a great number of the 
Christian French, purchased their support of himself. In the 
same year he proceeded with an army of the Afghans and the 
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French to Haidar&b4d, and passing through Arkét, entered the 
territory of the former tribe. 

By the revolution of time a difference arose between Mu- 
zaffar Jang and the Afghéns, which turned to open hostility. 
On the 17th Rabfu-l awwal of the said year, both parties 
prepared for battle. On one side stood Muzaffar Jang and 
the French, and on the other the Afghans. Himmat Khan 
and the other Afghan chiefs suffered the consequences of ingrati- 
tude, and were slain. Muzaffar Jang also, having received a 
wound in his eye-ball, hastened to his grave. After this the 
French entered the service of Amiru-1 Mamalik Saldbat Jang, 
the third son of Asaf J&h, and having obtained possession of 
Shikékul (Chicacole), Raéjbandar, etc., they acquired great 
strength. Their sway extended to different parts of the Dakhin. 
For a long time they had kept up an intercourse with this 
province, but nobody took them into service. Muzaffar Jang 
was the first who employed them, and brought them into land 
belonging to Muhammadans. 

When the French had reached this degree of power, the 
English, who are ever on thirst for their blood, also ventured to 
encroach upon the territories belonging to the Emperor. Having 
taken possession of some parts of the Dakhin, they made them- 
selves master of the fort of Surat, and erected strong factories 
in Bengal. They obtained orders from the Court of “Alamgir 
for the exemption from tax of their goods, and they firmly 
settled in Bengal. As the French had put Naw4b Anwéru-d 
din Khin, of Gopamau, Governor of Arkat, to death, and having 
nominally chosen a person as chief, had gained ground in the 
Dakhin, Naw4b Muhammad ’Ali Kh&n, his son, made friendship 
with the English officers, who in all respects gave him their 
assistance, and used their best efforts to extirpate the French. In 
1174 a.n. (1760 a.p.) they laid siege to the fort of Phaljari, and 
having wrested it from the hands of the French, levelled all the 
buildings in it with the ground. Shikdkul, Réjbandar, and other 
possessions of the French, the conquest of which was beyond all 
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expectation, fell of themselves into their hands. Naw&b Mu- 
hammad ’Ali Khan Mansur Jang, by the favour of the English, 
became governor of Ark&t, under the title of W4l4j4h Amiru-l 
Hind Muhammad ’Ali Kh4n Bah4dur Mansir Jang. He gave 
himself up to the guidance of the English officers, and spent his - 
whole life in the enjoyment of pleasure and delight. At present 
the territory of Arkét, like Bengal, is under the sway of the 
English, as will be shown hereafter. 


CXL. 
TARIKH-I SHAH ’ALAM 


OF 


MANU’ LAL. 


. [Te author of this little work was Mand Lal or Muné Lal, son 
of Bahddur Singh Munshi. Sir H. M. Elliot’s MS. extends to 
the twenty-fourth year of the reign, and at the end Sir Henry 
has written, ‘“‘ Imperfect as usual.” It is the most common life 
of this Emperor, and was used by Colonel Francklin for his Life 
of Shé&h ’Alam. ] 


CXL 
SHAH ’XLAM-NAMA 


OF 


GHULAM ’ALY KHAN. 


Tuts life of Shah "Alam was written by a Mughal named Ghulém 
"Ali Khén, who was formerly in the service of Prince Mirzé 
Jaw4n Bakht Bahddur Shéh. It gives at the end the date of 
the death of Shéh ’Alam, but the history in reality stops far 
short of that event, just previous to the blinding of the Emperor 
by Ghulam Kadir in 1788 a.p. This work also was used by 
Colonel Francklin. 
SizE—8 by 5 inches, 252 pages of 18 lines each. 
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CXLIT. 


IMADU-S SA’ADAT 


Or 


MIR GHULAM ’ALYF. 


Tus work was composed in 1223 a.H. (1808 a.p.), by Ghulam 
“Ali Razwi [or according to Mr. Morley,! Mir Ghulam ‘Ali 
Nakawi bin Saiyid Muhammad Akmal Khan] at the request of 
Col. Baillie, Resident at Lucknow. It contains an account of 
the Nawdbs of Oudh, from Sa’4dat Khan to Sa’ddat ’Ali, and 
gives some particulars regarding the transactions in Rohilkhand 
which make it worthy of perusal. It also gives many interesting 
details relative to the affairs of Hindustan, the Mahrattas, 
the Durrani Afghans, the Nizams, the Sikhs, etc. The work 
concludes with the arrival of Lord Minto as Governor-General 
in 1807 a.p. I have heard that there is another work of the 
same author, called either Imdmu-s Sa’ddat or Ma’dan-i Sa’adat, 
which goes over the same ground, but in much greater detail. 
The author gives the following account of himself. When he 
was eight years old, he was summoned by his father from Rai 
Bareilly to Shah-Jah4n4béd, where, though he was placed under 
tutors, his idleness prevented him acquiring any knowledge. In 
consequence of Ghulam Kadir’s proceedings, his father left Dehli 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and our author repaired to Lucknow, 
where, instead of devoting himself to his studies, he became a 
great opponent of the learned men of the city, and vainly tried 
to argue with them upon false and insufficient premises ; never- 
theless, he thus, by questionable and illicit means, managed to 


1 (Catalogue, p. 93.] 
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acquire a little true knowledge. Meanwhile the news arrived of 
his father’s death in the Dakhin, after having performed his 
pilgrimage. He was thus forced to visit and remain in that 
country for the period of seven years, after which he returned to 
his native land. He says he mentions all these circumstances 
in order to excuse his sad deficiency of learned acquirements.” 
Size of MS. 8vo., 646 pages of 15 lines each. [This work has 
been printed at Lucknow. | 


EXTRACT. 
Death of Shuja’u-d dauwla. 


[There are many stories current about the disease with 
which the Naw&b Shujé‘u-d daula was affected; some of them 
opposed to all reason, and others so unworthy of credence that 
they are not worthy of being recorded. What was constantly 
affirmed is, that he had a bubo (khiydrak) which suppurated. 
Ointment was applied to it, but so far from healing, the wound | 
grew worse from day to day. He lived for a month and thirteen 
days at Faiz4bad, during which time, that form which had been 
noted for its stalwart proportions grew thin and slender as a 
thread; and his arms looked like reed pens in his sleeves. He 
died on the night of the 14th Zi-l ka’da, 1188 a.u. (1775 a.p.). ]} 

1 [There is no confirmation in this work or in the Tartkh-i Musaffari of the story 
told in the Siyaru-1 Muta-akhkhirin about Hf&fiz Rahmat Kh4n’s daughter. The 


Gul-i Rahmat is specific, and says that he died of a swelling called in Hindi dad 
(bubo). ] 
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CXLIII. 


. NIGAR-NAMA-I HIND 


OF 


SAIYID GHULAM ’ALF. 


[Tris work was written by Saiyid Ghul4m ’Alf, the author of 
the preceding work. He states in his Preface that he wrote 
the "Imddu-s Sa’ddat, containing memoirs of the ancestors of 
Yaminu-d daula, Niz4mu-l Mulk, Naw&b Sa’fdat, “Alf Khan 
Bahadur Mubériz Jang, at Colonel John Baillie’s! suggestion, 
by whom it was highly approved of on perusal, At his patron’s 
recommendation, he then went away in expectation of employ- 
ment, and after spending a short interval at Cawnpore and 
Gorakhpir, came to Faiz4béd, where he, for certain reasons, re- 
mained a considerable time. During his stay, he longed for an 
opportnnity of sending his patron some present, by which he 
hoped to be recalled to his presence; when he had the good 
fortune to hear from a person of known veracity, who had been 
present at all the engagements, and had seen with his own eyes 
a whole world turned topsy-turvy, and whose name he says shall 
be disclosed on fitting occasions, an account of the battle be- 
tween the chief of the Dakhinfs, Sad4sheo Réo Bhéo and the 
Sh&h Ahmad Shéh Abdali. Although these events had been 
chronicled in the "Imddu-s Sa’ddat, yet they were not equally 
well authenticated nor so fully detailed, being merely recorded 
briefly, and in conformity with conflicting statements. They 
were introduced among the exploits of Naw4b Shujd’u-d daula 


1 [Major Fuller's translation calls him “‘ Mr. John Bayley.’’] 
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Bahadur; but'as the main object of the work was something 
else, many important facts were omitted; consequently he had 
determined to compose a separate little book regarding this 
wondrous incident. Partly from the bent of his own inclinations, 
and partly for the sake of pleasing Colonel Baillie, of whose taste 
for historical researches he was well aware, he wrote these few 
pages, and styled them the Nigdr-ndma-i Hind. He concludes 
with a hope that that gentleman will have the kindness to peruse 
his work, and that the public will charitably excuse all its faults 
and failings, etc. 

In a subsequent page the author informs us that his authority 
was a brahkman of the Dakhin, named Réo Kashi Réo,' who was 
in the service of Naw4b Shujé’u-d daula of Oudh, and was 
present at the interview which the Mahratta envoy Bhawani 
Shankar had with him.? ‘“ He related just whatever happened 
before his eyes, and the writer of these lines clothed the facts 
detailed to him without increase or decrease in the garb of 
phraseology.” 

This work travels over some of the ground already covered by 
the Térikh-i Ibrahim Khan, and there are strong indications that 
our author had access to that work when he wrote this. The 
Tarikh-i Ibrahtm Khdn was finished in 1786 a.v. The Nigdr- 
nama bears no date, but it was written after the ’Imadadu-s Sa’ddat, 
which was not finished till 1808 a.a. So the oral information 
which the author received must have been reminiscences of more 
than twenty years’ standing. This work is written in much 
greater detail than the Zartkh-i Ibrahim Khan, and the language 
is more laboured and high flown. 

The whole work was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by the 
late Major Fuller, and from that translation the following 
Extracts have been taken. 

S1z—E—6 inches by 4, 280 pages of 9 lines each.] 


' [See infrd.] 2 [Suprd, p. 277.] 
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EXTRACTS. 
Ahmad Shah’s Review of his Army. 


The ever-triumphant army of the Shah, consisting of twenty- 
four corps, each of which consisted of 1200 horsemen, were drawn 
up, armed and accoutred, at the foot of the mound, under the 
command of the under-mentioned chiefs: Barkhirdér Khan, 
Ashrafu-l| Wuzr&é Sh&éh Wali Kh&n, Sardér-i Sard&érén Sard&r 
Jahan Khan, Shah Pasand Khan, Nasir Khan Bulich, Bark- 
hard&r Kh&én Sakma’ah, Zamralah Khan Kilwaréchasi, and 
Muréd Khan an Ir4ni Mughal. Out of the whole 24,000 horse- 
men, 6000 were ghu/ams,! who were encamped all round the royal 
pavilion at the distance of half a kos; and the rest of the army 
was ranged under the above-named leaders. Two thousand 
camels for the transport of shdhins, each camel carrying one 
shahin (a swivel-gun) and two shdahinchis (men to serve it), as 
well as 40 pieces of ordnance, and several camels laden with 
rockets, were counted among the royal troops. Along with 
Nawdb Shujé’u-d daula Bahddur were 2000 cavalry, 2000 in- 
fantry, and 20 guns of different calibre; and with Najibu-d 
daula 6000 cavalry and 8000 Rohilla infantry. * * Along with 
Davindi Khan and Haéfizu-l Mulk H4fiz Rahmat Khan were 
counted 18,000 Rohilla infantry, 3000 or 4000 cavalry, and 
some guns; while with Ahmad Khan Bangash Farrukhaébadi 
there were only 2000 horse and foot altogether, besides camp 
followers and attendants and a few guns. 

The total force on this side was reckoned at 40,000 cavalry and 
several thousand infantry; out of which number 40,000 cavalry 
and 10,000 infantry’. The men of the royal army were of several 


1 This appears to be a mistake for ‘Out of the 24 corps of cavalry, 6000 horse- 
men were ghtuldms.” ([‘‘ Ahmad Sh&b’s army consisted of 24 dastas.”—Akhbdru-l 
Muhabbat. This authority entirely agrees as to the number of men and guns, and 
either derived its information direct from the Nigdr-ndma or from the same source. } 

2 [Major Fuller was in doubt about this passage, and wrote his translation in 
pencil. There seems to be some omission in the text. The corresponding passage 
in the AkAdbdru-1 Muhabbat says: ‘‘The whole army amounted to 40,000 horse and 
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different denominations. First, Durranis of the same tribe as the 
Shéh, every one of whom might be well called iron-hearted, and 
a smasher of the hardest rock ; second, Kazalbashis, all of whom 
were equal in strength and martial prowess to Rustam and 
Nariman ; third, Kabulis, who used the sher-bachahs, all youths 
with frames sturdy as elephants, and mounted on steeds of foreign 
breed, looking like mountains and accustomed to traverse the 
desert ; fourth, the valiant and devoted ghuldms and 4000 
shahinchis, well-drilled and expert shots, two of whom rode one 
camel. These made up 24,000 cavalry, and there were also 4000 
shahinchis, who were reckoned the most warlike force, and used 
to receive subsistence money from the presence. Their names 
were inscribed on a roll in the Bakhshi’s office; they were 
all picked and experienced soldiers of proved courage and loyalty, 
and strong, valiant and impetuous warriors. Besides, there was 
a force not taken into account, which was styled the corps of 
yatims, for in company with each Durrani were four yatim 
horsemen. The corps was intended solely for harassing and 
pillaging the enemy ; and hence, after the Durrdnis made a charge 
in the heat of a battle, the yatims followed in rear of them, and 
prosecuted their attacks. These same Abdali yatims used to be 
employed for the purpose of cutting off supplies, and making 
predatory forays, and whatever spoil fell into their hands, they 
were allowed to retain, but no subsistence was granted them 
by government. | 


Review of the Bhio’s Troops. 


Saddsheo Rao Bhao, having heard the news that the Shéh 
had been holding a review of his troops, and that the royal army 
resembling the waves of the sea was preparing to move, came 
several marches this side of Kunjpura, and had an inspection of 
40,000 foot-soldiers, out of which thirty thousand mounted and ten thousand dis- 
mounted men, having sher-bachas (pistols) of Kabul, and two thousand small guns, 


carried by camels, belonged to the King. These numbers were ascertained from the 
officers in charge of the royal records."’] 
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his own soldiery. In effect, the muster of the army (terrible 
from its numbers as the day of judgment) belonging to the Réo 
in question was according to the under-mentioned detail. Ibréhim 
Khén, besides the body of horsemen mentioned below, of whom 
only 2000 accompanied him, had 9000 Gardi carbineers, with four 
pieces of ordnance to every 1000 men. His full complement was 
6000 cavalry ;! Malhér Rdéo Holkar, 5000 cavalry ; Jhankdji 
Sindhia, 10,000; App4ji Gaikawa4r, 3000 ; Jaswant Réo Panwér, 
2000; Shamsher Bahadur, 3000; Pildji, J&édun’s son, 3000 ; 
Bithal Sheo Deo, 3000; Balwant Rao, a half-brother of Bh&o, 
who, on all trying occasions, dashed forward in advance of the 
latter, 7000; Biswas Réo’s private risd/ah, 5000; and Appaji 
Mangesiah, 2000. In a word, there mustered 51,000 warlike 
cavalry, suitably armed and mounted, and 11,000 infantry, 
together with the Gardi carbineers, 200 pieces of artillery, and 
camels carrying rockets, and several others samburaks. The arms, 
horses, and equipments of this force were in such excellent order, 
that no one of the royal or Hindustani armies had ever reached 
so high a state of discipline. Out of all the irregular troops 
accompanying Biswis R&éo and the body of Chorghori Dhol 
horsemen, there were nearly 20,000 cavalry, as well as 2000 
Rajput horse, along with the waki/s of the Rajas of Kachhwaéha 
and Ré&thor, and other people belonging to the forces of different 
chiefs of Hindu extraction, who had mostly, through fear of the 
ravages of the Dakhinis, put the ring of obedience in their ears, 
and deeming submission to these chiefs the means of escape from 
disaster, hastened zealously to comply with their instructions 
As for N&érad? Shankar, who had been left behind with 6000 
cavalry and a small quantity of military stores, with a view to 
protect the city of Dehli, his detachment was in addition to 
this. It is a well-known fact that the whole Dakhin came along 
with Bh&o, and I therefore assert, that however large the equip- 

1 [“ Tbrahim Khan G&rdi had 2000 horse and 9000 G&rdi foot-soldiers, with guns 
and four large cannons. The Mahratta chiefs’ own cavalry numbered 6000 men.’ — 


Akhbdru-l Muhabbat.] 
2“ Tard.” —Akhbdr.] 
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ment and army which has been enumerated may appear, it is but 
a trifle after all. 


Entrenched Camps. 


Having at last reached PAnipat, the Bh&o encompassed that 
city, and having regularly encamped his army around it, gave 
directions for the excavation of a ditch all round his own camp. 
Immediately after the promulgation of the order, the men 
applied themselves vigorously to the work, and having in a very 
short space of time dug a ditch twenty yards broad, and deeper 
than the height of an elephant, made it their safeguard against 
the enemy’s fire, and having thus gained confidence, held their 
ground with firmness and intrepidity. Bhéo having fixed upon 
this place in his own mind as the scene of strife and tumult, 
took up his quarters there, and planting his artillery at intervals 
connected by chains all along the ditch, closed the path of 
access against the enemy. The Shéh having likewise arrived at 
the head of his army, terrible as the day of judgment, within a 
distance of four kos, directed the excavation of an ordinary ditch, 
such as was usually dug every day. ‘The pioneers, agreeably to 
orders, dug a ditch according to custom, and placed along the 
brink of it an abattis of dhdk trees, or whatever else they could 
find ; but as a longer stay was expected here than at other places, 
the excavation of a larger ditch than usual was undertaken. 


The Bhao makes Overtures for Peace. 


Bhéo, notwithstanding his vast pomp, mighty valour, and 
numerous associates, lost heart, and beholding the form of adver- 
sity in the mirror of his understanding, let slip the cord of 
firmness from his hand, and knocked at the door of humble 
solicitation with the utmost importunity. Ka&shi Réj, who is 
the narrator of these incidents, has thus related the story: 
‘* An individual by name Ganesh Pandit, who occupied the post 
of newswriter on behalf of the above-mentioned Réo at the 
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Court of Naw&b Shujau-d daula Bahddur, and enjoyed the 
honour of being admitted to his presence, began, after the occur- 
rence of these events, to make overtures for peace at the instance 
of the aforesaid Réo. Most of the Hindi notes in the Mahratta 
dialect he wrote to me with his own hand, and the pith of their 
contents was this: ‘Do you solicit His Highness, and urgently 
persuade him to this course, viz., in combination with Ashrafu-l 
Wuzrdé (Shah Wali Kh&n), to throw open the door of peace to 
me, and if a peace be concluded, immense favours shall be shown 
him in return for it.’ Accordingly, on one occasion he sent His 
Highness the impression of his hand in saffron, together with a 
sworn agreement, and a white Dakhini turban, with a sarpech 
studded with diamonds, by way of an interchange of turbans, 
and I presented it for the auspicious inspection. From this side 
likewise the customary present was made in return, and by de- 
grees I brought His Highness’s mind to this, that he entered 
into @ consultation with Ashrafu-l Wuzra on the subject; and 
whatever appeared in writing between them was always addressed 
to Ashrafu-] Wuzra through the medium of your humble servant. 
[Long consultations upon the proposal.] After all, the communi- 
cations led to nothing.” 
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MUNTAKHABU-T TAWARIKH 


OP 


SADASUKH. 


AutHor Munshi Sadasukh Dehlawi, whose poetical title was 
Niyaz. 

This is a history of India from the time of the Ghaznivides to 
the closing scenes of the Mughal Empire, and the accession of 
Akbar II. It is written with much personal knowledge of the 
later transactions, into which the English begin at last to be 
introduced. It includes at the end of the first Book an 
account of the revenues of the later Mughal Empire, with a few 
geographical particulars more intelligibly recorded than is usual 
with Hindustani authors; and an account of the Rajas of the 
northern hills, Réjputana and the Dakhin, and their respective 
dominions, at the end of the second Book. Though it is not 
mentioned in the Preface, we learn from several parts of the work 
that it was composed in the year 1234 a.u. (1818-19 a.p.). 

Saddsukh opens his history with a critical account of Firishta’s 
ante-Muhammadan period, which he condemns as in every respect 
untrustworthy ; but after that he follows him implicitly to the 
time of Akbar. The history of the minor monarchies is entirely 
abstracted from that author, and he divides his work in the same 
manner. When he reaclies the earlier Mughal monarchs, he avails 
himself of the other ordinary sources of information, and inter- 
sperses his accounts with anecdotes, in which the principal actors 
are represented as Jahangir, Sh&h Jahn and other noted Indian 
characters; but in reality the stories are familiar in the East as 
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showing the justice, ingenuity, clemency, or vigour of older and 
more celebrated potentates, such as Sulaiman and Naushirwan. 
These misrepresentations probably arise more from ignorance than 
design. 

The real value of the work commences only from the reign of 
Shéh ’Alam, and indeed the author states that it was chiefly his 
object to write a full and connected history of the period com- 
mencing with Bah&dur Shéh to his own time, in which he has 
been, it must be confessed, entirely successful; but that in order 
to render the work complete as a General History of India, he 
freely extracted a brief account of the several countries and kings 
of India from every historical composition procurable in his time, 
and especially from Firishta, from whom he confesses he has 
copied verbatim even where he suspected error. Where he 
quotes original works, as the Tértkh-i Guztda and Tabakat-i 
Nasiri, it is evident that he obtains them second-hand from 
Firishta. 

The author was born at Dehli, and died at an advanced age at 
Allahabad subsequent to the introduction of our rule. It is 
understood that he was employed at the close of last century 
under the British Government in some official capacity at Chunar. 
He wrote several other works and treatises besides this history, 
among which the Tambihu-1 Jahilin, which contains an account 
of the Hindi Shastras, customs and tribes, is exceedingly useful, 
and exhibits great powers of observation. Mueh is of an anecdo- 
tical character, but is not less valuable on that account. 

The same title which this history bears is usually given to the 
Tartkh-i Baddini. Another contains a history of Timir and 
Shah Rukh Mirzé, with letters written by the latter to the 
Emperor of China, in which he endeavours to effect his conver- 
sion to the Muhammadan faith. It also contains the Mughal’s 
correspondence with Saiyid Khizr Khan, Emperor of Dehli, and 
has an appendix giving an account of Transoxiana. Another is 
the Muntakhab-t Be badal. 

The author tells us that when released from his official duties, 
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he went, at the age of sixty-five, to reside at All&h4b4d. For 
the period of ten years from that time he engaged himself in 
literary occupations, and wrote, like another Lucilius, no less 
than 125,000 lines of verse in Persian, Urdi and Bhakha, besides 
nearly 5000 pages of prose. 

It was after these labours that he commenced his History, in 
which he professes not to have followed the plan of other his- 
torians, ‘‘who, being in the service of powerful kings, have 
obtained reward and promotion by their flatteries—have made 
mountains out of mole-hills, and suns out of atoms. He, on the 
contrary, who had one foot in the grave, and wished for no other 
recompense than the praise of honest men, who coveted no bread 
but that which the Almighty might be pleased to give him, who 
had no object in glozing his narrative with lies and misrepre- 
sentations, and whose only remaining ambition was to leave a 
good name behind him, was determined to write without fear 
or favour.” 

Under this declaration, it is gratifying to find him taking every 
opportunity to praise the English, expressing his gratitude for 
the evils from which they had saved his country, and contrasting 
their administration with that of the Muhammadans. With a 
spirit unusual with his countrymen, which his secure residence 
at All&habéd enabled him to express without reserve, he thus 
records his opinions at the end of the first mtroductory chapter : 
** At this time there is neither RAi nor Raja, nor Musulman, but 
ouly Mahrattas, Firingis and Sikhs. God forbid that the Firingis 
should imitate the Musulmans in carrying on a holy war against 
infidels! else to poor people it would be a sore day of judgment. 
God be praised that those wretches are now the sufferers! From 
the day that the rule of the English has been established, even 
the wing of a gnat has not been injured by the blast. Although 
it must be acknowledged that employment in their service is as 
rare as a phoenix, yet there is extreme security under them. I 
have myself seen the depredations of the Afgh4ns round Dehli 
and Mattra, God defend us from them! It makes the very 
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hair of the body stand on end to think of them. Two hundred 
thousand men were destroyed in these massacres, and the hordes 
of the enemy were without number. Such atrocities, forsooth, 
were perpetrated in compliance with their religion and law! 
What cared they for the religion, the law, the honour and repu- 
tation‘of the innocent sufferers? It was enough for such bigots 
that splendour accrued by their deeds to the faith of Muhammad 
and ’Ali!” 

[A large portion of this work has been translated for Sir H. 
M. Elliot by a munsht, including the histories of the Nizam- 
Shéhi and Kutb-Shaéhi dynasties, the history of Malabar taken 
from the Tuhfatu-l Mujahidin, some, particulars relating to the 
rulers of NipAl, etc., for which there is no room in this Volume.] 

The author divides his history, according to the fanciful 
language of Eastern authors, into two palaces (kasr). The first 
is subdivided into two mansions (mahaill), the second into ten 
mansions and six chambers (atcdn, which in the second Book 
are called by some oversight hujra). 


CONTENTS. 
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Chap. ii. The Kings of Gujarat, p. 1096; iii, The Kings of 
Malwa, p. 1108; iv. The Rulers of Khandesh, p. 1156; v. The 
Kings of Bengal, p. 1186; vi. The Kings of Jaunpur, p. 1200; 
vii. The Kings of Thatta, p. 1214; viii. The Kings of Multan, 
p. 1236; ix. The Kings of Kashmir, p. 1248; x. The Rulers 
of Malabar, p. 1314. 

Size—8vo., 1357 pages, with 15 lines to a page. 

I know of only one copy of Sad4sukh’s history, a very illegible 
autograph of the author, in the possession of his family at Allab- 
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&bad. From this my own was taken, and from the work being 
altogether unknown elsewhere, it may be presumed there is no 
other. 


EXTRACTS. 
Shujad’u-d daula. 


Shuj#u-d daula (after his defeat by Shah ’Alam and the 
English) went to consult with Ahmad Khan Bangash. In reply 
to Shuja’u-d daula, Ahmad Khan Bangash said, ‘‘ I recommend 
you to go to the English attended by only one or two hundred 
unarmed men, and entertain no fear, because they are very wise 
and liberal, and it is not to be expected that they will treat you 
otherwise than in a becoming manner.” Shujé’u-d daula, after 
deliberation, saw that the old man was right, and agreed with 
him that what he had said was best. ‘I have got with me,” 
he said, ‘‘some very valuable presents to give them. The fact 
is, two boys of noble extraction, ten or twelve years of age, 
who belong, perhaps, to the family of the King of England, 
have fallen into my hands, and I have regarded them with much 
greater care and affection than my own sons. They are much 
pleased with me. and they have proinised that, if I take them to 
their own people, they will do me much good. Although no 
dependence can be placed upon the words of boys, yet I see no 
other chance of success. I will go to the English according to 
your suggestions. Let the event be what it may, I will launch 
my boat on the water.” The Nawab, having left Ahmad Khan, 
proceeded in that direction with about one thousand of his 
servants, including his own family. It happened that at this 
time Lord Clive, who was a very experienced officer, had just 
arrived from England, and had proceeded from Calcutta to 
Allahabad, on the part of the Honourable Company to settle 
pending disputes, and to obtain the liberty of the two boys 
who had been taken by Shujé’u-d daula.) When the Nawab 
arrived at Nawab-ganj, which is six kos from Allahabad, Lord 
Clive, Mr. Stacy, and some other officers in the King’s service, 
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came to receive him. The English gentlemen took off their 
hats, and showed all marks of respect, according to the custom 
of their country, and behaved with great affability. They stood 
before him closing their hands together. After that, they con- 
ducted him with great honour into the fort of All&hAbdd. At 
this Shéh ’Alam changed colour. What passed in his mind he 
knew alone. There’ is no room to say more about it. All this 
honour and respect which the English showed to the Nawab 
were very disgusting to Shah ‘Alam. 

Beni Bahadur, who had gone towards the district of Biswara 
and Lucknow, also came with all speed, and sought the pro- 
tection of the English, fearing lest, by being separated from 
Shujé’u-d daula, some mischief might befall him. After showing 
every hospitality and respect, the English intimated to the 
Nawab that they would not take the country which formerly 
belonged to him. Shuja’u-d daula surrendered both the boys 
whom he had kept with such care to Lord Clive. The Governor- 
General sent them to England, and after this it was proposed 
to the Nawab, that at all times the English army would be 
ready to assist him, and so it would be kept at his disposal 
wherever he chose to place it; he should therefore make a pro- 
vision for their pay from the revenue of his territory. Thus it 
was agreed that the Nawab should take ten anas in the rupee, 
and should give up six anas on account of the army. 

This being done, the English recommended Shéh ’Alam to 
him, saying that he had separated himself from the Nawab, 
and had taken their side only with a view to his own interest, 
and that the Naw&b ought to assist him by making some pro- 
vision for his maintenance. ‘The districts of All&4hdbdd, Kora, 
and Karra, might be made over to him. At this time Shuj4’u-d 
daula was a mere cipher. Whatever he received he considered 
as the gift of God, and was satisfied. Such honours and distin- 
guished treatment were beyond his expectation, and he knew not, 
as somebody says, “ Whether all this was reality or a dream.” 
He esteemed it a favour of Providence to see himeelf in such a 
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fortunate state after his distress. What could he do, had he not 
accepted P He agreed to the proposals of the English with all 
his heart. He said that he was a slave of that noble house, and 
he should be very happy to render it any assistance in his power. 

After this the English were going to submit another question. 
But the Nawéb, interrupting them, said, if they wished to 
recommend him to forgive that ungrateful wretch, he would not 
accept all the favours they were bestowing on him. He would 
go to Calcutta or England and remain there, but they should 
say nothing in behalf of Beni Bahddur. He would proceed 
against him in the manner he thoucht best. The English also 
thought that Beni Bahadur was a mean and low person, who had 
been raised to such rank only through the favour of Shuja’u-d 
daula, that he had ruled instead of the Naw&b himself, and yet 
had behaved towards him with ingratitude. He was a servant of 
the Naw&b, who might do with him what he liked; they had no 
concern with that wretch. But they requested that the Nawab 
would grant them one favour, which was not to take his life. 
Shujé’u-d daula agreed, and having deprived him of sight, fixed 
a daily allowance of ten rupees for his subsistence. 

The Nawab, very happy and cheerful, arched thence and came 
to Faizabad. He paid no attention to the old army and the 
Mughals, so that they dispersed in all directions. The truth is 
that within the last three hundred years, Humaydn and Shujé’u-d 
daula are the only two potentates who have recovered their lost 
kingdoms after most marvellous vicissitudes. The latter even 
exceeded the former in this respect; for Huméyin, after ob- 
taining his kingdom, did not enjoy the pleasures of it, because he 
soon died. But Shuja’u-d daula, after emerging from a state 
of the utmost embarrassment, added, by the power of his arms, 
the districts of Etéwa and Rohilkhand to his former dominions, 
and ruled in great prosperity and happiness for ten or twelve 
years after it. His descendants also enjoy their power to this 
day, * * and at present, among the Muhammadans, there are no 
princes so fortunate. The NawéAb, after dismissing the old army, 
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organized a new force in imitation of the English. He taught 
the soldiers the use of muskets or matchlocks. He made several 
divisions, each counting one thousand men, and gave them the 
appellation of Bark Battalion, Bakht Battalion, and Baisi. 
Instead of Kumaidans and Captains, he called the officers by the 
name of Salar. In short, he introduced everything into the army 
entirely contrary to, and at variance with what prevailed before. 


"Shah ’A’lam. 

Sh&h ’Alam angrily demanded from Najaf Khan an account 
of the revenues of AlldhAb4d and the districts under his charge, 
and also the payment into his treasury of all the money he had 
appropriated to himself from the income of the khdlisa mahdis, 
He dismissed Najaf Khan from the Governorship of the province 
of All&hab4d, and appointed Shukru-llah Khan in his stead. 
Najaf Khan prepared to dispute the matter by force. He replied 
that in rendering assistance to Shuja’u-d daula, ten /acs of rupees 
had been spent when he was fighting alone for thirteen days, and 
that money ought to be repaid tohim. A great misunderstanding 
arose between him and the King, and at last the English became 
mediators, and caused three Jacs of rupees to be given to Najaf 
Khan by the King. Twenty-six Jacs of rupees from the revenues 
of Bengal, out of which two /acs were to be annually paid to 
Najaf Khan; thirty /acs from the chakla and the province of 
Allahabad ; about five or six /acs from Shujé’u-d daula’s territory, 
and an equal amount from those of Najibu-d daula and Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, viz. altogether about seventy /acs of rupees, were 
fixed to be paid to the King. All this may be considered to 
have been done through the kindness of the English, who thus 
enabled the King to live very comfortably. Ahmad Shah and 
Alamgir had not even dreamt of such wealth as Shah ’Alam en- 
joyed through the favour of God and the liberality of the English. 
After some time, Zu-l fikéru-d daula was appointed, on the part 
of Shéh ’Alam, collector of Kora, and Shakiru-d daula governor 
of Allahabad. The English returned to Bengal. 
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The Company. 

In England the ruling power is possessed by two parties, one 
the King, who is the lord of the State, and the other the 
Honourable Company. The former governs over his own 
country ; and the latter, though only subjects, exceed the King 
in power, and are the directors of mercantile affairs. Their 
agents carry on traffic in the foreign countries, such as India, 
China, Rim, and other distant islands and ports. They them- 
selves remain in their own country, like subjects obedient and 
submissive to their King. 


CXLV. 


ASHRAFU-T TAWARYIKH 
OF 


KISHAN DAYAL. 


‘*The Most Excellent of Histories” is the title of a work written 
by “Izzdu-d din ’Abdu-r rahmaén bin Ahmad Yji in the middle of 
the fourteenth century; but the history we have now under con- 
sideration was composed by Kishan Dayal Khaért, of Dehli, 
written for the purpose of being presented to Chandu Lal, 
minister of Haidarabad. It was completed in 1826 a.p., and took 
five years to compile. 

This enormous work is a useful compilation, but possesses 
little originality. Its chief value consists in its translations, or 
copious abstracts of the Rdmdyana, Mahabharat, and some of the 
Purdnas. The rest of the work is a mere rifacimento from 
various authors, geographical as well as historical, and generally 
without any indication of the sources of information. 

The Ashrgfut-t Tawdrikh is divided into seven Books. 
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CONTENTS. 


Book I. contains an epitome of the Shid (Siva) Purdn, and an 
account of the ten Avatars, p. 10; II. Translation of the 
Ramayana, p. 226; III. Translation of the Bhagavat Purana, p. 
1014; TV. Holy men of the Hindis, p. 1462; V. An epitome 
of the Mahdbhérata—an account of the Hinddi ante-Mu- 
hammadan Réjas—the Muhammadan Kings of Ghazni and 
Dehli, from Mahmid to Akbar II., and the Establishment of 
British supremacy, p. 1608; VI. The Revenues of the different 
Provinces of Hindistén and Persia, p. 2968; VII. An account 
of the seven climates, noted cities, and wonders of the world, 
p. 8022. 

The work closes with an account of the Brahmins and Khatris, 
and an eulogium on Raja Chandi Lal. 

S1ze—Elephant Folio, consisting of 3128 pages, each contain- 
ing 19 lines. 

There are only two copies of this work, both of which belong 
to the family of the author. One is plentifully illustrated in the 
portion devoted to Hindi Mythology and History. 

The work is written, in the parts which are not copied or 
translated from others, in a very flowery style, which, though 
correct in its structure, is preposterous in its extravagance. 
For instance, a high-strained panegyric is applied to that royal 
puppet, Akbar II., a mere pensioner of the British Government, 
entirely divested of all civil, military, and political power, except 
within the narrow precincts of his own palace. Such fulsome and 
hyperbolical panegyric, even if bestowed upon Akbar the Great, 
would be offensive enough; but when the subject of it is Akbar 
the Little, it becomes absolutely nauseous. 
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CXLVI. 
JINANU-L FIRDAUS 


oF 


MIRZX MUHAMMAD YUSUFY. 


‘The Gardens of Paradise :” so called, we are informed, for the 
very substantial reason that the work consists of eight chapters, 
and the Muhammadan Paradise contains as many gardens. 
The author may perhaps have derived his idea from the famous 
Firdausu-t Tawdrikh of Ibn Mu’in, composed in a.a. 808. 

This work consists of historical tables, showing the Princes of 
the several Muhammadan Dynasties of Asia, Africa, and Spain, 
with the dates of the birth, accession, and death of each sovereign, 
and the period of his reign and life. The tables are generally 
prefaced by a brief Introduction. The Jindnu-/ Firdaus shows 
the successions of the different Khalifs, the rulers of Syria, 
Arabia, Persia, Egypt, Shirwan, Lar, Khwérism, and Hindi- 
stan; the Isma‘ilians, Saljukis, Ataébaks, SAmanians, Sharifs of 
Mecca, Ghaznivides, Ghorians, and Mughals, and several other 
dynasties of minor importance. 

The work was composed in a.H. 1126 (a.p. 1714), by Mirzé 
Muhammad Yusufi, but completed by Tajammul Husain in 
A.H. 1244 (a.p. 1828-9), who, finding in the library of his patron, 
Mr. Montague Turnbull, of the Civil Service, an incomplete 
copy of the Jindnu-/ Firdaus, added a seventh and eighth chapter 
to supply the deficiency. The sixth chapter of the original work 
contains an account of the Kings of Dehli to the close of the 
Afghan Sur Dynasty, as well as an account of the Bahmani, 
Nizim-Shahi, ’Adil-Shéhi, Kutb-Shah{, and Férdiki Dynasties, 
and the Kings of Gujarat, Malw4, Jaunpur, Bengal, Kashmir, 
Multan, and Sind. There are, no doubt, perfect. copies of the 
original, complete in eight chapters, as the name implies. In the 
seventh chapter, added by Tajammul Husain, there is an account 
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of the Mughal Dynasty of India, and in the eighth chapter an 
account of the Wazirs of Oudh, and the Nizims of Bengal 
and Bihar. 

The tables have been compiled from the best sources of infor- 
mation, including, among others, Jaldlu-d dinu-s Sayitt, Ibn 
Khallikan, Nizdmu-t Tawdartkh, Matla’u-s Sadain, Habtbu-s 
Siyar, Rauzata-s Safa, Tabakat-i Akbart, Firishta, Jahdn-ard, 
Tartkh-t Alfi, and Tartkh-i Badauns ; and it would therefore be 
worth printing, if correctly edited, for the use of the Persian 
students of our colleges. 

The only copy which I know of the Jindnu-l Firdaus is in the 
‘possession of Major-General T. P. Suiith, of the Bengal Army. 

S1zE—4to., 162 pages, of 19 lines each. 


CXLVII. 


TARYKH-I HENRY 
OP 


SAIYID MUHAMMAD BAKIR ’ALY KHAN. 


Tuts is a compilation by Saiyid Muhammad Bakir ’Ali Khan, 
son of Hazrat Shéh Kalimu-llah Bokhéri, dedicated to Mr. 
Pidcock of the Civil Service, and entitled Tarikh-t Henry in 
compliment to that gentleman’s Christian name. 


CONTENTS. 


The Preface, showing the cause of his writing history, with 
copies of verses in praise of the Magistrate and Collector and 
Judge, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, p. 1.—The Introduction con- 
tains an account of Adam, the Prophets, Muhammad, Saints, 
and Philosophers, p. 11.—Boox I. comprises an account of the 
Kaianians, ’Ummayides and ’Abbasides, and Changiz Khan, p. 
85 ; II. Timur and his Descendants in India, down to the battle 
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of Buxar, p. 182; III. The Rajas of Dehli preceding the 
introduction of Muhammadanism, p. 245; IV. The Ghaznivides 
and Kings of Dehli to the time of Babar, p. 269; V. The 
Saljukians, Safavidns, Isma’ilians, and some other dynasties, p. 
365.—The Conclusion describes the seven climates, with geo- 
graphical details, and the wonders of the world, p. 387. 

S1zE—Folio, 441 pages, each containing 23 lines. 
_ This work, which was composed in 1835, is chiefly an abstract, 
without acknowledgment, of the Mir-dt-i A/ftdb-numd, and is of 
no value, though of some repute in Bundelkhand, where it was 
composed. There is nothing original throughout the whole work. 
The author says that his ancestors were frequently appointed 
tutors to the Princes of the Imperial family of Dehli; that the 
Fatawdi’ A’lamgiri and Fatdéwat Hindi were compiled by them ; 
that he himself was tutor to Mirz4 Jahangir and Mirza Bébar ; 
that thinking it his duty to instruct them in history, he dili- 
gently read the Shah-nama, and made extracts from historical 
works in the Imperial Library ; that on the removal of Prince 
Jahangir to Allaéhébéd, the author’s eldest son, Saiyid Ahmad 
"Ali Khan, was appointed under him as the Prince’s tutor ; 
that he himself, finding the Prince’s indifference to learning, left 
Allahabad, and was appointed by Mr. W. Dick to be Munsif 
of Hamirpur; and that seeing Mr. Pidcock one day studying 
a book respecting the Sadhs, and observing that gentleman’s 
eager desire to learn ancient history, he thought that a general 
history would be acceptable to him, and in furtherance of this 
view he compiled the Zarikh-i Henry. 

The Tarikh-t Henry, notwithstanding that it is dedicated to 
an English gentleman, contains at its commencement a sly 
insinuation against the doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation. 
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CXLVITI. 
BALWANT-NAMA 


Or 


FAKYR KHAIRU-D DYN MUHAMMAD. 


Tus is a history of the Réjas of Benares, and of the occurrences 
in that province during the middle of the last century, when it 
was the scene of so many events important in the history of 
India. It was composed at the instigation of some English 
gentleman, by Fakir Khairu-d din Muhammad of Allahabad, 
the author of the Ibrat-ndma (No. CXIX.), and of the History 
of Jaunpur translated by Major Pogson. The narrative is 
sometimes broken by the intervention of irrelevant matter, such 
as, for instance, a long controversy between a Musulman and a 
Hindu on subjects connected with their respective creeds; but 
barring this defect, the volume is very useful. 

[The work is divided into five Chapters. Chap. I. gives an 
account of the rise of the Rajas of Benares, and the other four 
chapters are devoted respectively to the Rajas Balwant Singh, 
Chait Singh, Mahipat N4r4in, and Udit N4rain Singh. ] 

[There is a copy of the work among Sir H. M. Elliot’s MSS. | 

S1z—E—Small 8vo., 510 pages, of 13 lines each. 
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CXLIX. 


YADGAR-I BAHADURI 


OF 


BAHADUR SINGH. 


Tue author of this voluminous work is BahAdur Singh, son of 
Hazéri Mal, a Bhatnagar Kéyath of the Gondiwél sub-division, 
and a resident of Sh&h-Jah4nAbad, who finished his work in the 
year 1249 a.n. (1833-4 a.p.). 

He tells us very little about himself, and there is no part of 
the work that enables us to fill up the outline. He says merely 
that circumstances induced him to leave his native country, and 
that he was in great distress when he arrived at Lucknow in the 
year 1282 a.u. (1817 a.p.), in the time of Ghaziu-d din Haidar. 
It was there that he read several Hindi and Persian works, 
containing accounts of kings, nobles, ministers, divines and philo- 
sophers, and that he was induced to write a connected history of 
them, in order that the great men of the present day might 
benefit by their examples. This work he called after his own 
name, Yddgdr-i Bahdduri, ‘‘The Memorial of Bah&dur.” a 

This is all we learn from the Preface, which is usually full of 
personal details, but at page 2040 we are told the work was 
finished in the year above mentioned on the Ist of the ‘ blessed 
month ” Ramaz&n, after having occupied a long time in its com- 
pilation. The work, we are told, is a mere copy from others, 
aud the author has not added a word, and that after readine 
several histories, some of which are laudatory and some inculpa- 
tory, and few without a leaning one way or the other, he has come 
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to the conclusion that there are more lies than truths in history. 
One would have hoped for something philosophical after such 
a declaration, but he evidently adheres to his determination of 
giving nothing original; and it is only at the close of the work, 
when he gives an account of the Naw4bs of Oudh, their families 
and ministers, that we are favoured with anything historical 
which we cannot obtain elsewhere. 

There are, however, several features in the work, besides its 
historical ones, which render it of value. The History of the 
Hindi sects and devotees, the biographies of the Poets, the 
Chapters on the useful arts, and the Geography, are especially to 
be commended. The latter appears to be chiefly taken, without 
acknowledgment, from the Hadikatu-l Akadlim, (No. CVIL., supra, 
p- 180), but it contains some notices not to be found in that work. 

The author entertained great rancour against the Kashmirians, 
and in his history of that country he speaks of their depravity as 
arising from their illegitimacy, and ends by saying that rich and 
poor should abhor this people, and even destroy them when 
possible, and that “ he who is their friend cannot be quite free from 
contamination in his own descent.’’ It is probable that he may 
have been thwarted in obtaining some employment by the superior 
adroitness and intrigue of one of this race, and takes this oppor- 
tunity of venting his spleen upon the whole nation. It must be 
confessed, however, that they bear a bad character in Hindustan, 
and certain popular verses show the low estimation in which they 
are held. The constant oppression they have undergone for the 
last thousand years, and which they are still subject to, is 
enough to degrade the mora/e of any nation, with whatever 
excellences it may have been originally endowed by its Maker. 


CONTENTS. 


Book I. History of the Patriarchs, p. 2.—Book IT., in seven 
Chapters. Chap. i. The first Khalifas, p. 44; ii. The Imdms, 
p. 50; iii. The ?Ummayides, p. 65; iv. The ’Abbasides, p. 69 ; 
v. The Isma’ilians, p. 96; vi. The Saiyid Dynasties, p. 112 ; 
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vii. The Sharifs of Mecca and Medina, p. 115.—Book III. 
contains seven Chapters. Chap. i. Philosophers of Greece and 
Europe, including Columbus and Copernicus (whose system is 
explained), India and Persia (including Zoroaster), and some of 
the Moderns, p. 1385; ii. Companions of the Prophet, p. 192; 
iii. His chief Dependents, p. 195; iv. Mashaikhs, Sdfis, and 
Hindd Saints, in four Sections. Section 1. Sunnis, p. 198; 
2. Shi’as, p. 289; 3. Sifis of Yran (chiefly from the Nafhatu-/ 
Ins), p. 296; 4. Hindi Theosophists, Devotees and their Sects, 
p. 314. Chap. v. Muhammadan Doctors, p. 508; vi. The cele- 
brated Poets, etc., and miscllaneous matters, in twenty Sections. 
Section 1. Poets of Arabia, p. 526; 2. Poets of Persia, p. 528 ; 
3. Various kinds of handwriting, p. 590; 4. Poets of India, 
p- 595; 5. Rules of versification, p. 614; 6. Physiognomy, 
p. 632; 7. Interpretation of dreams, p. 644; 8. Science of 
respiration as peculiarly taught in Hindustan, p. 661; 9. As- 
trology, and professors of it, p. 666; 10. Music, p. 696; 
11. Agriculture, the best of all the arts, p. 720; 12. Masonry, 
p- 728; 18. Ironmongery, p. 7382; 14. Carpentry, p. 733; 
15. Commerce, p. 736; 16, Painting, p. 737; 17. Talismans, 
p. 739; 18. Magic, p. 751; 19. Handicrafts of various descrip- 
tions, including cookery, p. 757; 20. Sayings of wise and witty 
persons, p. 767. Chap. vii. Celebrated persons of Islam, p. (?), 
—Book IV. embraces an Introduction and eight Chapters. 
Introduction. The new and the old worlds, their cities, p. 806; 
Chap. i. Kings of Fran, p. 1072; ii. Sultans of Arabia, p. 1299 ; 
iii. Sultans of Ram, p. 1330; iv. Rulers of Egypt and Sham, 
p- 1352; v. Sovereigns of the West, p. 1363; vi. Sultans of 
Turkistan, p. 1378; vii. Kings of Europe, including the institu- 
tion of the British in India, their army, administration of justice, 
revenue, learning, etc., p. 1457; viii. Rulers of Hindustan: its 
different Provinces and inhabitants, p. 1502. 

The last chapter, though not subdivided in the Table of 
Contents, contains several different chapters on the Brahmins, 
Hindd Ceremonies, Avatars, Early Hindd Rajas, Kings of Dehli, 
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from Kutbu-d din to Akbar Shah II., Malw&, the Dakhin, 
Kashmir, Bengal, Jaunpédr, Sind, Oudh, the Mahrattas, etc. 

S1zz.—Large 8vo., ¢ontaining 2082 pages, with 17 closely- 
written lines in each page. 

I believe there is only one copy of the Yadgdr-+ Bahddurt in 
existence, the autograph of the author in my possession. 1 
procured it from a bookseller at Lucknow.! 

[A considerable portion of this work, including the History of 
Kashmir, was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot, and the translation 
is among his papers. | 

EXTRACTS. 
Kanayj. 

Kanauj is a large city, and it is known to be very ancient. 
Some say that it was built after the reign of the incarnate Ram 
Chand, the lord of Ayodhya (Oudh). However that may be, this 
city was from ancient times the seat of the throne of the Rajas of 
Hindustan. It appears from Hindi books that the city of Kanauj 
was several times populated, and several times deserted. The 
city which at present exists was founded by Raja Fur Kanauji, 
and in his time it is said to have been so densely inhabited, that 
there were one hundred and forty thousand shops? for the sale of 
betel-leaves only, from which we may derive an idea of its size. 

The city stands on the banks of the Ganges, which now runs 
two kos from it, but during the rains it reaches it. It is said that 
Far Kanauji bad a son, who, being offended with his father, went 
to Allahabad, and made it his residence. When his father died, 
he succeeded him in the government, and made Allahabad the 
seat of his throne. He assumed the name and title of his father. 
In his time, Alexander of Ram came to Hindustan. Kaid Raja, 
the chief® 

The climate of Kanauj is good and temperate. It now lies in 
ruins, and is inhabited here and there like a village. It is 

1 [It is not now among Sir Henry’s MSS.] 


2 Thirty thousand is the usual extravagant allowance in other accounts. 
3 (A page of the translation is here wanting. ] 
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famous for its chintz, chirah (a kind of turban), and fruits of 
different kinds. At present, it is chiefly occupied by the Saiyids, 
(of Bokh&ré). Saiyid Muhammad of Kanauj, the tutor of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb, is celebrated in the whole of Hindistén. 
There were five very strong forts which belonged to this city, 
of which scarcely a vestige now remains,! * * 


Nawdbs of Oudh. 


Be it not concealed that in the country of Hindustan there is 
a set of babblers and fools, who sit in the shops of hemp-sellers, 
and whatever comes into their minds they say with regard to 
the nobles, ministers, and the King himself. Though their 
words have no counexion with truth, yet ignorant and foolish 
people, conceiving them to be true, spread them in all places. 
For instance, the following story was originated by these absurd 
talkers. That one day Nadir Sh4h said to Burhénu-l Mulk and 
Nizimu-l Mulk Asaf J&h, “You wrote me when I was in 
Kandahar, that if my royal servants should come in this direction, 
you would pay fifty krors of rupees into the treasury. Where 
are now those rupees? Go, and bring them within three days; 
otherwise I will put you to death with great torture.” Those 
nobles, having taken their leave, determined with each other to 
kill themselves, and thus save their honour. Nizamu-l Mulk 
took only a cup of water mixed with sugar, while Burhdnu-l 
Mulk, on hearing of it, actually poisoned himself, and delivered 
his life to his Maker. This is a direct falsehood. The truth is, 
that Naw4b Burhénu-l Mulk had been troubled for some months 
with a boil. Notwithstanding his sickness, he took part in the 
battle which was fought with N&dir Shah, and with the severity 
of the pain his holy soul departed to the heavens. Asaf Jah 
had no animosity against Burhanu-] Mulk.* 


1 The Hadtkatu-l Akdlinm says these were the five forts mentioned by the 
Rauzatu-s Safd as having been destroyed by Mahmdd in one day; but the Rauzatu-s 
Safad mentions seven which were so treated. 

2 [See supra, pp. 64, 174.] 
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Nawdb Burhénu-l Mulk left four daughters and one son by 
the daughter of Salih Muhammad Khan Asaf J&h, besides the 
mother of Shujé’u-d daula. His son, after some time, died of 
smallpox. * * 

It was at this time that the Nawab (Shuj&’u-d daula) marched 
towards Agra, and having pitched his tents at Karya-ganj, sent 
word to H&fiz Rahmat Khan that he should now pay him the sum 
of forty /acs of rupees which had been paid on his account to the 
Mahrattas.! Although Hafiz Rahmat Khan endeavoured to per- 
suade the Afehan chiefs to pay the money due to the Nawab, yet 
the Rohillas, who in their excessive pride thought that no one 
could stand before them, prepared to fight, and a great engage- 
ment ensued between the parties. Just as the Rohillas had nearly 
completed the battle with the Nawéb Wazir, the English army 
came up to oppose them, and threw them into confusion by the 
heavy fire of its artillery. In the midst of the fight, Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan with great intrepidity attacked the English army, and 
having killed a great number of men, drank the cup of martyr- 
dom in the field. The Rohillas took to flight, and Sultén Khan, 
brother of Murtaz& Khan Bardichi, cut off the head of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, and presented it to the Nawab Wazir, who 
ordered his joy to be expressed by the beat of drums. Zi-l fikar 
Khan and Muhabbat Khan, sons of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who 
were taken prisoners, were honoured with the grant of khil'ats. 
Bah&u-d daula ’Abda-llah Khan of Kashmir, and Khan Mu- 
hammad Khan, the son of the sister of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
were the originators of this quarrel. Khén Muhammad Khan 
was given over to Muhabbat Khan, but ’Abdu-llah Khan was 
sent to prison. His face was blackened, and he was placed on 
an ass, and paraded round the whole camp. 

After this, the Nawab Wazir marched towards Bundelkhand, 
- and placed the Rohilla territory under the charge of Sidi Bashir 
Kxhan. He left Mirz& Sa’ddat Ali in Bareilly, and ordered 
Murtazé Khdn Baraichi, Mahbib ’Alfi Khan, and Latafat °Ali 


1 [See supra, p. 310.] 
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Khan to remain with his son, and never to step beyond the 
sphere of obedience. After some time, the Nawab Wazir fell 
sick, and although very different accounts are given of his 
disease, yet the most correct one is that a boil broke out in his 
thigh, which, notwithstanding all the endeavours of the physi- 
cians, was never cured. It gave him more and more pain every 
day. In short, he suffered from it for a month and thirteen 
days, and expired on the night of the 24th Zi-] ka’da, 1188 a.n. 
(28 Jan. 1775).!. The next morning he was buried in Gulab 
Bari, which was designed for the burial-place of his venerated 
mother. Though the servants of the Nawéb struck their heads 
against stones in their grief, yet the subjects of Faizabdd were 
very glad at the event. 

Before this, Mukht4ru-d daula had disbanded the battalions 
which were under the command of Mir Afzal “Ali. He was also 
seeking to injure both the Gusdins, Umréo Gir, and Himmat 
Bahadur. He disbanded many divisions of the cavalry, and 
it was his intention to discharge the whole army, and enlist a 
new one of his own choice. He was also waiting to find an 
opportunity of deposing Asafu-d daula, and making himself 
master. As Nawab Asafu-d daula was as much addicted as a 
child to sports and trivial pursuits, and had no acquaintance with 
the business of the State, Mukhtéru-d daula, who had the power 
of employing and dismissing all the establishments, did what he 
liked. The Nawab Wazir was at last sorry that he had obtained 
so much influence, and endeavoured to remove him. 

In these days, Mir Afzal ’Ali wrote a letter to Raja Jhau Lal, 
who submitted it to the Nawab Wazir. The Nawab, after perusing 
it, kept silence, and tore the paper in pieces, In short, all the 
officers of the court of the Naw4b Wazir were united together to 
ruin Mukhtaru-d daula. But he was not aware of it, and passed 
day and night drinking in the company of women. Basant 
°Ali Khan, the eunuch, was introduced to Mukhtaru-d daula, 
and was adopted by him as his son. He wore the ring of 


1 [See supra, p. 395. ] 
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obedience in his ear, and was day and night present before him. 
Mirzé Sa’adat Ali Khan joined Basant, and it was agreed that 
Basant should kill Mukhtéru-d daula, and that be should kill 
Asafa-d daula, and seat himself upon the masnad. Basant ‘Ali 
Khan did not tell this secret to his other friends. Had he made 
them his confidants, the design might have been fulfilled ; but by 
his concealment, the opportunity was lost. Mir Muhammad Amin, 
son of Mirz& Yiasuf the blind, having become acquainted with 
the design, associated with Mirz& Sa’Adat ’Ali Khén. 

One day, Basant *Ali Kh&én invited Mukhtéru-d daula to 
dine in his house, and to see the cold bath which he had made. 
Mukhtaru-d daula, ignorant of the treacherous destinations of 
the heavens, accepted this last entertainment, and rode to the 
bath, the place of his murder, which fate had prepared for him. 
After the dinner was over, dancing and drinking began. When 
Mukhtéru-d daula had become drunk, Basant ’Ali Khan left the 
place on some pretence, after which, five ruffians, who had been 
appointed for the purpose, entered the room, and one of them, 
whose name was Mir Talib °Ali, put an end to Mukhtéra-d 
daula’s existence with a dagger. | 

When the news of this tragedy spread in the camp, Tafazzul 
Husain Khan reported it to Mirz& Sa’ddat ’Ali Kh4n, who, 
arming himself, proceeded on horseback towards the tent of 
Asafu-d daula; but Basant "Ali Kh&én had arrived at the 
Nawéab’s before him, sword in hand, and exclaimed that he had 
killed Mukhtéru-d daula. The Nawéb cried, ‘“ What! have 
you come here with a drawn sword to slay me also?” He 
said this, and made a signal to Raja Naw4z Singh, who with 
one blow of his sword put Basant to death. In the mean time, 
came the uncle of Basant; whose name was Khwaja Ghulém 
Muhammad Khan, and he aimed a blow at Raja Nawaz Singh. 
One Ghulém °Ali Khan rose to attack Ghul4am Muhammad 
Khan; but Nawdb Asafu-d daula prevented him, and sent 
Ghulém Muhammad away with great honour. It was im- 
mediately after this that Mirz& Sa’adat “Ali Khan reached the 
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tent of Asafu-d daula; but having heard what had passed, re- 
turned to his own, and thence, accompanied by Tafazzul Husain 
Khan, hastened to the tent of Gus4in Umréo Gir, who placed 
him in a boat which belonged to himself, and having given him_ 
@ mare and some money, sent him off to a place of safety, where 
some friends afterwards joined him. These events took place 
in the month of Safar, 1190 a.a. (March-April, 1776 a.p.). 


CL. 


JAMI’U-T TAWARIKH 
OF 


FAKYR MUHAMMAD. 


Tue author of this work is Fakir Muhammad, son of Kazi Mu- 
hammad Rizé, inhabitant of Rajapir, pargana of Saéntapur in 
Bengal. 

The author says that he was from his youth devoted to 
historical studies, and he gives a list of all the works which he 
had collected and read; but none of them are of any novelty or 
peculiar interest. His compendium, however, is useful to the 
student of Asiatic history. It was printed at Calcutta in 1836 
A.D., at the press of Munshi Irédatu-llah, and the press was 

\ corrected by Maulavi Khadim Husain, a teacher in the Calcutta 
College. 
\ The work is divided into fourteen Sections. ' 


CONTENTS. 


The first eleven Sections contain, after the universal Eastern 
model, accounts of the Angels, Jinns, Prophets, Philosophers, 
Kings of Persia, Muhammad, his wives and battles, the Khalifs, 
Imams, the "Ummayides, the ’Abbdasides, and their contemporary 
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Kings, and the Kh&ns of the East and Turkistan, p. 1. Section 
twelfth relates to the successors of Timdr, the Mahrattas, the 
Rulers of Oudh and Bengal, and the commencement of the British 
dominion in India, p. 334. Section thirteenth gives a description 
of the inhabited portion of the world, and its seven grand divi- 
sions, p. 376. Section fourteenth relates to the Hindus, the 
invasion of the Muhammadans, and the Royal families of India, 
and closes with a brief account of America, p. 391. 
SizE—4to,, containing 410 pages of 27 lines each. 


EXTRACT. 


Establishment of British Supremacy, the Death of Nawab 
Sirdju-d daula. 

The capricious and puerile conduct pursued by Siraju-d daula 
from time to time, such as planting guns against the palace of 
Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan, placing Raja Dilabh Ram under 
the command of Mohan Lal, and threatening Jagat Seth that he 
would have him circumcised, actuated the latter and several other 
influential persons to enter into a confederacy against the Nawab. 
With the view, therefore, of overthrowing his power, Jagat 
Seth sent a message to the English, to the effect that, could they 
but agree to second the efforts of his party in attacking and 
overcoming Sirdju-d daula, thousands of people would be rescued 
from his oppression and tyranny. Jagat Seth at the same time 
promised to present the English with the sum of three krors of 
rupees in the event of the successful issue of their operations. 
On the receipt of this message, the gallant English, on the plea 
of the delay on the part of the Naw4b to pay the amount of 
compensation due by him, prepared to take the field against him, 
with a body of two or three thousand troops. Sirdju-d daula 
saw no alternative but to march from Murshidabaéd with his dis- 
affected chiefs. The adverse parties met at Plassy, where the 
flames of war blazed on Thursday, the 5th of Shawwa4l, 1170 
A.H. (23rd June, 1757 a.p.). 


1 [See suprd, p. 211.] 
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Mir Madan and Mohan LAl, advancing foremost, opened a 
galling fire from their guns. ‘Just at this time a cannon-ball 
accidentally striking Mir Madan, he was left dead in the field of 
battle. This sad event altogether dispirited Siréju-d daula, who 
now entreated Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan and Muhammad 
Sadik Khén (alias Miran), in the most humiliating and abject 
terms, to do their utmost to preserve his life and honour, in con- 
sideration of the ties of relationship which subsisted between 
them, and on account of the many favours which he and his 
family had formerly bestowed on them. The Mir, thinking this 
a fair opportunity of deceiving him, and thus depriving him of 
his power, advised him to recall the troops in advance, especially 
as the day had come to a close, and to recommence hostilities 
on the following day. 

Siréju-d daula, the victim of deceit, issued orders to Mohan 
Lal, who was then engaged, to desist from fighting any longer 
that day. Mohan Lal remonstrated, remarking that if he were to 
withdraw the troops from the field, it would not be possible to 
concentrate them again. But the unfortunate Nawab persisting 
in his determination, Mohan L4l was obliged to cease fighting. 
Scarcely had he, however, left the field, when his troops fled, 
while the chiefs who were disaffected to the Nawab looked on 
with indifference, Sirdju-d daula, seeing that all was lost, in 
great agitation of mind repaired to Mansur-ganj: here he placed 
Latifu-n Nissa, and several other females, on cars or litters, with 
such portions of precious stones and gold muhars as he thought 
could be safely conveyed in them. With these, and elephants 
laden with baggage, he quitted the place after midnight, and on 
arriving at Bhagwan-gola, he with his family embarked in boats, 
and went towards Patna. 

After the retreat of Siraju-d daula, Mir Muhammad Ja’far 
Khan remained one day at Plassy, and concluding a treaty with 
Colonel Clive and the other English officers, on his arrival at 
Mansir-ganj, he was placed on the masnad. On his accession to 
power, he caused to be engraved on his seal the titles of Shujé‘u-l 
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4 
Mulk Hisaému-d daula Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan Bahadur 
Mahabat Jang; and in conjunction with Raja Dilabh Rém, 
he directed his attention to the settlement of the affairs of the 
State. He also ordered all the property of Sirdju-d daula to be 
seized, and despatched his own son-in-law, Mir Muhammad 
Kasim Khan, in pursuit of Sirfju-d daula, | 

The fugitive Naw4b had about this time arrived opposite Raéj- 
mahal, where he disembarked, and put up at the dwelling of a 
Jakir named Dané Shah. While Siréju-d daula was engaged in 
preparing his food, the fakir gave secret information to his pur- 
suers, who seized the Nawab, together with his family, and 
brought them to Murshidd4b4d on the 15th of Shawwél, on which 
date he was, by order of Mir Miran, put to death by the hands 
of Muhammad Beg. Sirdju-d daula was Sibadér of Bengal for 
one year two months and twenty-seven days. 

Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan and his son Miran, finding the 
time suited to their purpose, resigned themselves to a life of ease 
and pleasure, and ceased to pay tribute to the King. Mir Mu- 
hammad Ja’far also ceased giving alms. On being asked the 
reason of it, he said that while under Mahdbat Jang (’Alivardi 
Khan) he felt no difficulty in spending money, it was like be- 
stowing a little water from a river; but now that he himself was 
in possession of the whole property, he could not spare a penny 
even to a friend. Mir Jafar Khan soon after imprisoned Ghasiti 
Begam and Amina Begam, daughters of Mahabat Jang (Alivardi _ 
Khan), and the wife, daughter, and mother of Siréju-d daula, 
and sent them to Jahdngir-nagar. 

The impure Miran used without the least hesitation to commit 
murder. He killed Khwéja Hadi ’Ali Khan and Mir Kazim 
Khan, and blew Sadékat Muhammad Khén Zamindér and 
Shaikh ’Abdu-l Wah&b Kambu from the mouth of a cannon. 
He murdered many others, both men and women. 

Miran was preparing to attack Khadim Husain Khan, nephew 
of Mir Muhammad Ja’far Khan, who was at that time raising 
disturbances on the other side of “Azim&bad. Having conceived 
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some suspicion of the two daughters of Mahdbat Jang, he ordered 
them to be conveyed in a boat to the middle of the river, and to 
be there thrown overboard; in the mean time making the Beoams 
believe that they were to go to Murshidébad. When Amina Begam 
and Ghasiti Bezam were taken to the appointed place, they were 
informed of the cause of their being conveyed thither. The two 
sisters, after bathing and putting on clean clothes, cursed Miran, 
saying, ‘‘O God, we have done no harm to Miran, who, having 
brought ruin on our family, and deprived our brothers of their 
rights, is now about to put us to death. We pray that he may 
soon be struck dead by lightning for his cruel deeds.” Their 
prayer was heard; for Miran, after arriving in the vicinity of 
Hajipir, attacked Khddim Husain Khan, and after defeating 
him, pursued him; but during the pursuit, on Thursday night, 
the 19th Zi-] ka’da, in the year 1173 a.n. (4th July, 1760 a.p.), 
while it was raining, a thunderbolt descended and struck Miran 
and his servant dead. 

Miran’s remains were buried at R&jmahél. Mir Muhammad 
Jafar Khan became insane after hearing of the death of his son, 
and this led to great disorder in the management of the State. 
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CLI. 


JAM-I JAM 
OF 


SAIYID AHMAD KHAN. 


‘The Cup or Mirror of Jamshid,” who is confounded by Eastern 
fabulists with Solomon.! This cup was found filled with the 
Elixir of Immortality, upon the occasion of digging the found- 
ations of Persepolis, and as it mirrored the whole world, this 
expression, or some other allusive to it, is not uncommonly 
applied to works on history; and the Jdm-i Jahdn-numd, t.e. 
“‘the World-reflector,” mentioned in page 158 of this Volume, is 
a title commonly bestowed upon the same magic mirror. Nizami 
tells us that Alexander invented the steel mirror, by which it 
has been supposed allusion is made to the improved reflectors 
introduced by the Greeks. 

The Jdém-i Jam comprises tables of the Princes of the house 
of Timur, beginning with that Emperor; including also the 
Saiyid and Afghan Dynasties, and ending with Muhammad 
Bahadur Shah, the reigning King of Dehli at the time of 
publication; giving altogether forty-three reigns. The tables 
show the name of each King’s father and mother, his tribe, date 
of birth, place of accession, age at the time of accession, Hijra 
year of accession, chronogram of accession, period of reign, 
legend on coins, age at time of death, year of death, chronogram 
of death, honorific title after death, place of burial, and a very 
brief abstract of important events. __ 

1 See Rampoldi, Annali Musulmani, vol. ii. p. 403, and W. Thompson, AkAldk-t- 


Jeldly, pp. 37, 466. The Haft Kulzum says it is more correct to consider the cup as 
the manufacture of Kai-Khusriu. 
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These useful tables were lithocraphed at Agra, in the year 1840 
A.D., and at the conclusion is given a list of several excellent 
authorities, frum which the compiler drew his information, 
though it must be confessed that some doubt may reasonably be 
entertained whether these authorities were really appealed to, for 
@ private correspondence which I have held with the author on 
the subject has failed to elicit any information with respect either 
to their contents or their present possessors. Indeed, some which 
are quoted contain nothing whatever calculated to elucluate the 
period he had under review. 

The author is Munshi Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Munsif of Dehli, 
who has also written and lithographed at Dehli a very good 
description of the remarkable buildings of that capital, ac- 
companied with lithographed representations of them. In the 
Preface to the Jdm-i Jam, he gives his genealogy, and details 
the several honours acquired by his fathers. His ancestor in 
the ninth generation, who came originally from Hirat, was ap- 
pointed Subaddr of Bidar, which he takes care to inform us 
is equivalent in the English language to ‘* Governor-General.” 
Another was a Kazi, equivalent to ‘Sessions Judge.” His 
maternal grandfather, Khwaja Faridu-d din Ahmad Khan, was 
sent to condole with the King of Persia when his ambassador, 
Haji Khalil Khan, was killed in an affray at Bombay. The 
same pride of ancestry is exhibited by his elder brother, Saiyid 
Muhammad Khan, in the Preface to the excellent copy of 
Jahangir’s Autobiography collated by him; only, instead of 
construing Sibaddr to mean ‘“ Governor-General,” he is content 
with the humbler definition of ‘‘ Governor,” 

SizE—Large 8vo. 
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CLII. 


MAJMA’U-L MULUK 


AND 


ZUBDATU-L GHARAIB 


Or 


MUHAMMAD RIZA. 


Tue author of these works is Mulammad Riz4, son of Abi-l 
Nazim Hasani Husaini, who was honoured with the ve of 
Najmu-d daula Iftikharu-1 Mulk His&m Jang. 

The author is a Saiyid of the Tibétibé family, which, after 
leaving Medina, went to reside at Isfahan, and remained for 
many generations employed in the Royal Record Office. In the 
time of Bahadur Shah his ancestor in the fifth generation came 
to Hindustan, and after being received with great kindness by 
that Emperor, entered the service of Naw4b Burhdnu-l Mulk 
Abd-l Mansdr Khan Safdar Jang, and ever since that his family 
have continued in the service of the Nawabs of Oudh. 

His father was employed for some time in Bareilly, and subse- 
quently became minister to the pageant King of Dehli. The 
author himself remained for nine years as Native Revenue 
Collector of Bareilly. After that district had been ceded to the 
Company, and after the death of his father, he became deputy 
steward of the household, and ddrogha of the treasury of the 
King of Dehli. When the provinces of Nagpur and Gondwéna 
were under the management of the Company, he remained for 
several years employed in those provinces by the British Govern- 
ment ; and being held in great respect by his superiors, he passed 
his time in great comfort and happiness, except when the re- 
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flection came over him, that he was far removed from his re- 
latives, and, being surrounded by Sunnis and KAfirs, might run 
some risk of abandoning the Shi'a religion. At last, he returned 
to Lucknow, and has remained ever since without any public 
employ. 

He gives us this account of himself in the Preface to the — 
Mafatihu-r Ridsat, and adds that his leisure was by no means idly 
wasted, for he was not unobservant of the passing events of the 
day, and knowing that gold and jewels were fleeting possessions, 
and were not regarded in so precious a light as wisdom in the 
eyes of discerning patrons, he determined upon writing a work 
which would immortalize his name; and in furtherance of this 
resolve, he abstracted one hundred and fifty works, which treated 
of religion and history, and made use of these abstracts in the 
large work of which the present volume is a portion. 

The entire work is called Bahru-? Zakkhar, ‘The Tempestuous 
Sea,” and comprises the following volumes :— 

I. Masahiru-1 Adydn, which treats of the different religions of 
the world, and chiefly of the Muhammadan faith, the Mu- 
hammadan Saints and Sects, Saiyid Ahmad, etc., comprised in 
542 pages folio, containing 23 lines each.—II. Manzaru-l’A' lam, 
which treats of Astronomy and Geography, and is still incom- 
plete for want of some philosophical instruments which the 
author is unable to procure. It is also called Khurshid-t Lami’, 
“The Resplendent Sun,” as the words contain the chronopram 
of the date 1261 a.x. (1845 a.p.). Its present size extends to 
224 pages folio, of 20 lines each.—III. Majma’u-] Mulik, the 
subject of the present articl—IV. Mafatihu-r Ridsat.—V. 
Akhbarat-i Hind, the subject of the succeeding article—VI. 
Naghma-i ’ Andalib, on the subject of poetry, music, Hindi and 
Persian, the rules of versification, and a biography of the Poets. 
A small folio volume of 300 pages, and 20 lines to a page. 

This large work was commenced about the year 1260 a.p. 
(1844 a.p.). It may be considered the second edition of another 
work, which the industrious author composed in five volumes 
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between the years 1816 and 18380, under the name of Zubdatu-l 
Ghardib, ‘“* The Marrow of Marvels;” but it is strange that in 
the Preface to his later work he never alludes to the former one. 
Though it is not divided in the same way, he has fully availed 
himself in the Bahru-l Zakkhdr of the matter contained in the 
Zubdatu-l Ghardib. That work is distributed in the following 
manner, but each volume has not a separate designation. 

I. The first to the fifth Book give an account of the 
Creation, Jinns, early Prophets, Muhammad, the Khalifs and 
Im4ms; II. The sixth and seventh Books give an account of 
the early Kings of Persia, the "Ummayides, ’Abbdsides, Saljuks, 
Atabaks, and other independent Muhammadan Monarchies ; IIT. 
The eighth Book, on the Hindus and the Sultans of Dehli, 
Gujarét, Mélwé, the Dakhin, etc.; IV. The ninth Book, on the 
Timurian dynasty of Hindustén, and the establishment of British 
supremacy; V. The tenth Book, on the Philosophers, Poets, 
Saints, and literary characters. 

The author, not satisfied with so much prose, has also indited 
poetry, and has assumed the poetical designation of Najm “a 
star,” under which head he appropriates an article to himself in 
the biographical portions of these works. In that article we find 
that it is his intention some day or other to write his personal 
memoirs, and give an account of the celebrated characters with 
whom he has associated. 

The Majma’u-l Mulik ia not regularly divided into Chapters 
or Books. ° 

CONTENTS. 

Preface, p. 1; On Eras and the Hindd Jugs and Rajas, p. 2 ; 
On the early Persian Dynasties and other Kings preceding 
Isl4m, p. 86; On the "Ummayides, “Abbfsides and their branches, 
p. 128; On the Saffarians, Saménis, Isma‘ilians, ete., p. 170; 
On the Turks, Saljiiks, At4bake, Afshars, Abdalis, etc., p. 232 ; 
On the Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Khiljis, Tughliks, and Afghans 

1 In the chronogram which gives the date of 1281 a.x. (1846 a.D.), the author 
calls the work Zusda Gharaib, without the Arabic article. 
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of Dehli, p. 250; On the Kings of Jaunpur, Maélwé, Gujarat, - 
the Dakhin, etc, p. 288; On the Timdrian Sovereigns of 
India, p. 360. 

S1zE—Folio, containing 458 pages, with 26 lines to a page. 

The transactions in this volume do not extend beyond the short- 
lived reign of Shéh Jahan IL., and are recorded in so abridged a 
form as to be of very little interest. Indeed, of both entire works, 
the Bahru-l Zakkhdér and Zubdatu-l Ghardib, he says that ‘he 
has compressed his matter into so small a space, that it is like 
placing the ocean in the palm of the hand, or a desert within a 
span’s length. 

The Majma’u-1 Muluk is at present very little known. My 
copy was obtained from the author direct. 
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CLIT. 


AKHBARAT-I HIND 


OF 


MUHAMMAD RIZ&. 


Tuis volume is by the same author, and forms part of the Behr-i 
Zakkhér, The words of the title form the date of the completion 
of the volume, viz. 1264 a.H, (1847-8 a.p.). 

The work contains at the beginning some matter which is 
included in the Majma’u-] Mulik, but the greater part of the 
volume embraces a much later period than that work extends to, 
for we have an account of the Sutlej campaigns, and our first 
entry into Lahore. Much of this latter portion is included in 
the fourth volume, the Ha/fatihu-r Ridsat. 


CONTENTS. 


Preface, p. 1; Hindi dates and religions, the boundaries of 
Hindistén, its subjection to the Kings of Trén, and the in- 
troduction of the Muhammadan religion into Hindustan, ete., 
p. 2; Ghaznivides, Ghorians, Khiljis, Tughliks, and Afghdns of 
Dehli, p. 31; Kings of Jaunpir, Mélw&, Gujar&t, and the 
Dakhin, etc., p. 48; Timtrian sovereigns of Dehli, down t 
Alamgir II., p. 68; Sh&h ’Alam, p. 125; Muhammad Akbar 
Il., p. 173; English in India, p. 200; Nawdbs of Oudh, 
p- 263; Afgh4ns of Farrukhabad, p. 356; Rajputs and Jats, 
p. 374; Nizdms of the Dakhin, Haidar ’Ali, Tipd Sultan, etc., 
p- 407; Mahrattas, p. 437; Sikhs and Bundelas, p. 485. 

S1zE—Folio, containing 522 pages of 20 lines each. 

Although this volume was so lately composed, the author 
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seems to be again re-writing it, for in a letter with which he has 
favoured me, I find he is enlarging it, and has divided it into 
thirteen different Chapters. In his old age he seems to have 
preserved his literary energies unimpaired, and it is to be hoped 
that he has in the mean time studied to make himself better 
acquainted with matters of European politics and science, than 
he was when he indited his first edition. 


EXTRACT. 
Governor-General Marquis Wellesley. 


This nobleman resembling Joseph in beauty and Suhrab in the 
field of battle, was lord of the country of generosity, and master 
of liberality and benevolence. The pen in writing his name 
turns to a sugar-cane in the hand of the composer, and the gale 
of the spring is rendered fragrant by his munificence. He re- 
ceived his instruction in England, from the brother of Lord 
Cornwallis. The laws of Hinddstén were the chief object of 
his study. Some years before, he had been in the Dakhin, and | 
rendered valuable services there. First, the French had acquired 
great power and influence in the country around Haidardbéd, an 
account of which shall be given in the chapter which contains a 
history of that city; but this wise nobleman by his judicious 
measures expelled them thence in such a manner that they put 
down their arms, acknowledged their pusillanimity, and were 
driven out of the Asaf’s (Niz&m’s) State. Instead of a French, 
an English army was employed, and a handsome annual con- 
tribution of upwards of thirty /acs was fixed for its maintenance 
by the government of Haidarébéd. 

After this, the army which was stationed in Madras, at the 
very time that an expedition was setting out against Tipd Sultan 
the son of Haidar Naik, espoused the interests of Tipu, such an 
enemy as the English never have had or will have to contend with 
in India. Wellesley, having settled affairs at Haidarabad, went 
to Madras, collected the English forces, and having animated and 
encouraged the troops, who were quite exhausted and dispirited, 
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on account of having been engaged in warfare for twelve or 
fourteen years,’ and having given them hopes of obtaining 
plunder, prepared them to sell their lives. He thus destroyed 
the Sultan, took possession of Seringapatam and its fort, and 
obtained plunder to the amount of krors of rupees ; among which 
there was a tent which was presented to the Nawab Wazir of 

Lucknow, and the like of which was never prepared even in that 
State. 

In short, he adorned the chair of governorship in 1798 a.p. 
Every one felt satisfied and consoled, because he appreciated 
merit, and was a master of wisdom and the pen. As the 
Honourable Company was greatly in debt, no one would take 
the government paper at four per cent., so in his time it was 
raised to twelve per cent. The army was largely augmented by 
new levies. In his time, too, orders were given to the English 
presses to print books relating to the Hindu religion, such as the 
Ramayana, etc. The College of Fort William was founded, and 
every officer who landed from English ships in Hindustan was 
first taught in it the language of this country, and was admitted 
into the public service only after examination. 

Next year the Governor-General demanded a contribution 
from the Nawab Wazir, and the territory which was possessed by 
him was divided equally between both the governments. Terri- 
tory to the value of one kror and thirty-five acs of rupees, which 
afterwards increased to an annual revenue of two krors, was added 
to the possessions of the British Government. The copy of the 
treaty, with a full detail of it, will be given in the chapter on 
the Wazarat. 

After the acquisition of these two territories, viz. that of Tipu 
and that ceded by the Nawab Wazir, which extended from 
Allahabad up to Farrukhaébad, the English prepared themselves 
for the Mahratta campaign, and in 1803 a.p. a battle was fought 
with Sindhia and Holkar, an account of which shall be given in 
the history of the Peshw4s and the Dakhini chiefs. 

General Wellesley, the brother of the Governor-General, who 
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commanded the Dakhin army, defeated the Mahrattas, and 
having placed Baji Rao Peshwé on the masnad, took a small 
portion of the territory of the Dakhin and half of Gujarat for 
the British Government. Afterwards, the English defeated the 
Bhonsla Mahrattas, and took some territory from them also. 
Then they conquered the entire provinces of Dehli and Agra, 
and repulsed the French army which was in the pay of the 
Mabhrattas. They also gave a signal defeat to Har Nath, the 
bondsman of Holkar, at Sh4h-Jahanébad. 

General Gerard Lord Lake was appointed to command the 
army which was despatched towards the west. He achieved 
great conquests, an account of which has been given above, in the 
general history of the Empire. Battles were also fought with 
Amir Khan, and a large tract of country fell into the hands of 
the English in the districts of K4lpi and Banda. The Govern- 
ment then regulated the affairs of the King of Dehli; and an 
annual sum of fifteen /acs of rupees was sanctioned for His 
Majesty’s expenses. After this, they made an arrangement for 
the temple of Jagannath, which is a celebrated Hindi place of 
worship and pilgrimage in the district of Orissa; and assigned a 
small portion of the income derived from it to the Brahmins and 
guardians of the temple. They prohibited the custom of drown- 
ing children at Gangasagar. 

In short, before the arrival of this Governor-General, the 
Honourable Company’s territury did not exceed seven krors of 
rupees in revenue; but through the great prosperity of this 
conquering noble, it increased to such an extent that it yielded 
an annual revenue of about fifteen krors. 

The Regulation, according to which tahsilddrs were allowed to 
take one-tenth of the revenue realized through them remained in 
force for six years, and the doors of prosperity were opened upon 
the face of the world. Notwithstanding that for the conquest of 
territory an expenditure of krors of rupees is necessary, yet the 
Court of Directors would not open their eyes to the necessity. 
They still thought that, as of old, their servants might reside in 
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the country as merchants and aliens, without taking the whole of 
Hinddst4n into their grasp. They did not know that now, on 
every inch of land, enemies, who possessed large forces, such as 
the Mahrattas and the Pindaris, had arisen. They also did not 
do the Governor-General the justice to consider how much 
country he had conquered, and to what extent he had augmented 
. the annual revenue of the Government. From want of in- 
formation, they reproached him for the enormous expenses he 
had incurred in his undertakings. In the same manner as they 
had treated Colonel Clive and Governor Hastings, they brought 
groundless accusations against this Governor-General also. Lord 
Moira in England persisted more than any one else in his oppo- 
sition, Consequently Lord Wellesley resigned the government 
and returned home. Lord Cornwallis was then a second time 
sent to Hindustan by the Court of Directors. He travelled as 
far as Ghazipir, and then expired. In‘ short, the Marquis 
governed with full authority for a period of ten entire years, 
having gained thousands of thanks and praises in Hinddstan. 
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CLIV. 


MIFTAHU-T TAWARIKH 


Or 


THOMAS WILLIAM BEALE. 


Tuts “ Key of History” is a work highly creditable to the 
industry and ingenuity of the compiler, Mr. Thomas William 
Beale, a clerk in the office of the Board of Revenue at Agra. 

He has collected in this volume the many chronogrammatic 
dates relating to important events in Asia, and especially in India, 
since the introduction of the Hijra era. In these are included 
the exact year and date of the births and deaths of Muhammadan 
kings, philosophers, and other eminent men. He has extracted 
them from the most celebrated histories in which they are care- 
fully recorded, and he has copied the memorial inscriptions on 
tombs, mosques, gardens, tanks, forts and palaces. He has him- 
self, as have also his friends, composed several new ones, which 
are inserted in the work. The Christian, Hindi, Fasli, []l&hi 
and Jalali eras are also occasionally given. 

Although, to a superficial observer, this mode of recording 
events may appear a veritable mataiotechnia, yet it is not with- 
out great use in any disputed point of chronology, for it does not 
admit of any errors, as in the case of numerals, since not only 
meaning, but in most instances rhyme and scansion, are required 
for a perfect comprehension of the dates. To them might we 
with justice transfer Joseph Scaliger’s address to the venerable 
Olympiads : ‘* Hail, ye guardians of time, ye vindicators of the 
truth of history, ye bridlers of the fanatical licence of chrono- 
logists !™ 
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This kind of memoria technica was never in much use in 
Europe, although the Roman system of notation admits of it. 
In ancient literature it seems to have been altogether unknown, 
and even in modern times, when, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the taste for anagrammatic trifling was so strong, it was 
seldom applied to this more useful purpose. 

The following instances will show to the European reader the 
use and application of a chronogram, by combining the numerical 
values attached to the capital letters according to the Roman 
system :— 

gloria lausque Deo seCLorVM in secVla sunto, 
but this is a very lame instance, as some letters, which have a 
value assigned to them, are omitted from the computation. 

A better example is to be found in the distich composed by 
Godart, on the birth of Louis XIV., in the year 1638, on a day 
wherein there happened to be a conjunction of the Eagle with 
the Lion’s Heart : 

eXorlens DeLphIn aqVILe CorDIsqVe LeonIs 
CongressV gaLLos spe LetItlaqVe refeCIt. 

In the Persian system, which is called Jummal (Addition), the 
letters of the alphabet have a numerical value assigned to them, 
according to a particular scale styled Aljad, because the first 
four units are represented by that word; a being equal to 1, 
6 to 2, 7 to 3, d to 4, The sentence which contains the date 
should always be significant : the consequence is, that awkward 
methods are sometimes resorted to in order to combine both sense 
and chronology. 

There are four principal modes of using the scale, 

Ist. Mutlak, in which all the letters are requisite to the forma- 
tion of the date. There is an inferior kind of Mutlak, in which 
only some of the letters of the text are used. 

2nd. Ta’miya-dakhili, in which the numerical value of the 
letters used is less than the date required; in which case we are 
told that some other word or letter will complete the date. 

3rd. ZLa’mtya-kharit, the contrary of the preceding, in which 
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the numerical value is excessive, and we are therefore told that 
we must deduct some word or letter. 

4th. Taushtk, an acrostic, in which the initial or final letter 
of each verse composes the date. 

All these kinds are illustrated in various parts of this work, 
and we may suppose that, under the licence granted in the second 
and third instances, some of them are very ill-constructed. Many 
however, exhibit, tq say the least, great inventive faculty. 

Take, for instance, the example at p. 309, where in thirty-one 
distichs the first line throughout represents the date of Akbar’s 
accession, and the second line throughout represents the date of 
Jahangir’s birth. Or take the following from p. 219: 


tv rr’ ri fv 


JT wth) jruave ple wluat util, op Jac SUSL pL wy sLsol 


ere ely otv er 
Lah yh Zo wT Gugdd she Sh Usyajtle wu Sy! ole JL 


This quatrain represents the death of Babar in eight different 
ways ; each hemistich by itself represents the date: they there- 
fore give the date four times. The fifth is obtained by combining 
the unpointed letters of the first hemistich with the pointed 
letters of the second hemistich. The sixth, by taking the un- 
pointed letters of the second hemistich. The seventh, by taking 
the pointed letters of the second line, and the eighth, by combin- 
ing the unpointed letters of the second line. 

I have a chronogrammatical treatise in my possession which 
evinces even more labour than this. In it the events of Bengal 
in 1170 a.u. are related in prose, and each separate sentence 
gives the date of 1170, and the number of sentences amounts 
also to 1170. The narrative runs in so easy a flow that it would 
be difficult, without knowing it, to surmise that there was any- 
thing artificial about its construction. 

There are other works of a similar nature to this which have 
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been written in India, such as the Tartkh-ndma, and a few others 
with like names, but none so copious or so well arranged as this. 

The Miftdhu-t Tawartkh was lithographed at Agra in 1849. 
The outer margin very conveniently contains a column, in which 
is inserted each date in numerals, and in regular chronological 
succession. It possesses other advantages, besides giving the 
mere dates. It gives short notices of each Asiatic dynasty, 
and a brief account of each reign, as well as several biographical 
notices of distinguished individuals who have shone in the politics 
and literature of the Muhammadan world. 

The Miftchu-t Tawartkh is divided into thirteen Sections, each 
representing a Century of the Hijra. 


CONTENTS. 


Preface, p. 1; First Century, p. 7; Second, p. 23; Third, p. 
31; Fourth, p. 41; Fifth, p. 46; Sixth, p. 64; Seventh, p. 79; 
Eighth, p. 114; Ninth, p. 158; Tenth, p. 203; Eleventh, p. 
288 ; Twelfth, p. 429; Thirteenth, p. 542. 

Some of the most conspicuous Indian dynasties and reigns 
occur at the following pages :—Ghaznivide Dynasty, p. 51; 
Ghorian Dynasty, p. 79; Timur, p. 159; Sulténs of Maélwé. 
p. 185; Sultans of the Dakhin, p. 190; Sultans of Gujarat, p. 
202; Babar, p. 215; Sher Sh&h, p. 226; Huméyin, p. 287; 
Akbar, p. 245 ; Jahangir, p. 308; Sh&h-Jahén, p. 344; Aurang- 
zeb, p. 894; Bahadur Shah, p. 446 ; Muhammad Shah, p. 409 ; 
Shéh *Alam, p. 516; Akbar II., p. 565. : 

S1zE—Quarto, containing 609 pages of 25 lines each. 
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*Kalidah (Kaliy&da), iv. 
393 

Kf&li-gang (R), vi. 66, 67 

Kalik, i. 51 

Kalikot, iv. 98, 100; viii. 
386-7 

KAli-nai (R), iv. 444 

Kalinf (R), itl. 433, 495 ; 
iv. 256 

KAlinjar, i. 58; ii. 231, 
855, 366, 369, 467, 
564; iv. 196, 235, 406, 
407, 478, 524; v. 189, 
333 ; vi. 9, 11,553; vii. 
21; viii. 214 

Kalinjar (on the Indus), 


ni. 560 

Kali Sind (R), v. 325 

KAliya, vi. 387 

Kaliyfda, vi. 134 

Kalkal-ghati, v. 288 

Kalkfyan, 1. 86 

Kallam, vi. 233 

Kallarf, 1. 27, 30, 34, 37, 
129, 384 

Kallar-kah&r, iv. 232 

Kflna (G&lna), vi. 102 

Kalpi, iv. 79, 266, 373, 
393, 394, 156, 466, 507; 
v. 11, 105, 244, 319; 
vi. 11, 550; wit. 19; 
Vill. 182, 215, 439 





Kalal, iii. 54 

Kalawal, viii. 94 

Kalwan, i. 38, 80 

K4lwar, v. 166 

K4lwi, i. 27, 30, 384 

Kaly4n, vii. 54, 179 

Kalyani, vii. 127 

Kémé, viii. 228 

Kama, vi. 213 

Kfma (R), vi. 313 

K4man, i. 25, 361 

Kam4n-pahari, viii. 55 

Kamargarh, vi. 140 

Kamfin, iv. 484; v. 497, 

641; vi. 229, 561; viii. 
46. .dieo Kumfin 

Kambal, i. 119 

Kambala, iii. 246 

Kambalf, i. 29, 34, 77, 


80 
Kambalmir, v. 276. See 
Kombalmir 


Kambfy, i. 27, 30, 34, 
Kambfya, { 38, 39, 66, 
Kambfyat, ( 67, 77, 84; 
Kambhbait, / ii. 163; iii. 


31, 33, 43, 74, 163, 256, 
259 ; iv. 4; v. 193, 343, 
405, 435; vi. 15, 317, 
818, 358; vii. 238 
Kambil, iv. 47 
Kambila, iii. 614 
Kambal, vii. 90 
Kamhal, i. 27, 30, 363 
Kamkar, 1. 25 
Kampat, vi. 413 
Kampil, iii. 105, 246; 
Kampila,} iv.48, 58,456; 
v. 74, 87; vi. 537 


Kamra, ) i.11,13,57, 76, 
Kamrin, > 361; ii. 307, 
Kamrip, ) 308, 310,312; 


v. 6115; vii. 144, 265 
Kamuhul, i. 39, 40 
K4mal, 1. 16 
K4man, viii. 365 
Kan, i. 338 
Kanak, viii. 167 
Kanarpar, i. 152 
Kamb§, iv. 96 
Kanchi, i. 16 
Kanauj,1. 19, 21, 23,33,45, 

49,54, 90, 91, 147,454 ; 

ii. 41, 45, 51, 170, 241, 

297, 368, 427, 456, 533 ; 

iv. 5, 26, 178, 205, 263, 

278, 368, 378, 419, 526; 

v. 304; vi. 552, 658, 

563 { viii. 420 
Kand, i. 52 
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Kandabel, ) i, 14, 29, 30, 
Kandabfl, $ 34,38,106, 
Kandhabel,) 127, 128, 


152, 385, 440, 4665; ii. 
416 

Kandahfr (ancient), i. 14, 
21, 22, 48, 52, 63, 73, 
91, 127, 152, 445; vi. 
537 





(modern), i. 117, 

238, 303, 307; ii. 415; 

vy. 207, 219; vi. 180, 

302, 383; vii. 64, 87, 

89; viii. 145 

(Dakhin), vi. 70, 
323, 412; vii. 25, 62, 58 

Kandahat, ii. 239 

Kandail, i. 83 

Kand&k, vi. 86 

Kandama, ii. 473 

Kandana, vii. 272, 273, 
373, 382-3 

Kandar, iii. 463, 614 

Kandar, iv. 266 

Kandaria, viii. 386 

Kandarina, i. 86 

KandhaAla, i. 385 

Kandhar, i. 445; iv. 265 

Kandharak, i. 231 

Kandar, iii. 90 

Kaner, iv. 464 

Kangra, it. 34, 445, 595; 
iii. 465; iv. 67; v. 355, 
507 ; vi. 374, 381, 517; 
vii. 68 

Kanhfyat (Kambay), ii. 
256 


K4nhi-gazin, iii. 482 

K&énhpar, ii. 458 

Kanhiin, iii. 86 

Kanik&n4n, i. 34 

Kanja, 1. 16, 86, 90 

© Kanjb (read Kicha), v.87 

Kanji, i. 66, 66 

K&nyjna, vii. 53 

Kankan, i. 67, 68 

Kankara, 1. 58 

Kankdazh, vi. 654 

Kankyu, i. 58 

Kannazbin, ) i. 29, 34,40, 

Kannaszbar, } 119, 389 

K&nobari (R), iii. 90 

Kansa, vii. 355 

Kantal, v. 420 

Kant-bar&hi, iii. 261 

K&fnt Gola, iv. 384; v. 
413, 498, 500 

Kanthur, iv. 12 

Kanti, vii. 55 





| Kantit, i. 55; v. 94, 95 
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Kandlap6r, v. 48 

Kandr, v. 266; viii. 386 

Kan-vih4r, i. 148 

Kanwiha, iv. 267 

*Kanwahin, iv. 246 

K4nwari, iii. 106 

Kanwi&ri-garh, vii. 272 

K4&pish, i. 47 

Kara, i. 306 

Kar&, iv. 106 

Kfrab&gh, i. 303; v. 228, 
311, 814 

Kér4-bela, i. 365 

Kar&chi, i. 374 

Karfchil, iii. 617. See 
Karfjal and Kal&rchal 

Karad, iv. 106 

Karfgar, v. 451; vi. 80, 81 

Karah, iv. 106 

Karaj, i. 14 

Karf-jal, iii. 241. See 
Karfchil and Kal&rchal 

Kar&jang, i. 63, 78 

Karaka, 1. 509 

Karakhitai, ii. 402 

*Karakhpdr (correction of 
Gorakhpir), v. 381 

Karambatan, ii. 311 

Karfmhatti, iii. 54 

Kéran, i. 90 

Karan-tirat, i. 56 

Kar4-st (R), iti. 452, 507 

Karatigin, v. 229 

Karfza, viii. 284 

Karbah4, i. 190 

Karcha-barb, vii. 62 

Kard&n, i. 138, 139, 381 

Kardarfy&, i. 72 

K4rez, vi. 348 

Kargishghfl, ii. 561 

Karhar4, vi. 58 

Kari (Kaira), v. 179, 364, 
369, 431,432, 433, 446; 
vil. 243 

Kariat, i. 59; iv. 97 

Karil, iv. 248 

Kark4ld, vii. 144 

Karki, vii. 89 

Karkine, i. 510 

Karkinitis, i. 510 

Kark-khAna, iv. 231 

Karkaz, i. 14 

Karmfj, vi. 567 

Karman, ii. 221 

Karmnas (R), iv. 283 

K4rmat, i. 87, 90 

Karn4l, iii. 261, 262, 2638, 
264, 300; iv. 552; v. 
355; vi. 296; vii, 419; 
viii. 61, 81, 82 


XXVI1 


Kotta, ii. 456 

*Kowah (R), iti. 307 

Kranghir, viii. 388 

krokala, i. 509 

Kuch, ii. 310; vi. 59, 72, 
73, 553 

Bihar, vii. 65, 144, 

265, 269 

Haja, vii. 65 

*h adi (R), iv. 457; v. 376 

Kafa, i. 420, 426, 427 

Kufej, i. 418 

Kuts, 1. 33 

Kuharf (R), iii. 79 

Kahi (R), i. 49 

Kuhr4n, ii. 216, 297, 300, 
302, 376; iii. 36, 73, 
246, 621; vi. 198 

Ral oie 417, 418 

aj (R), 1. 48 

Ke iti. 464, 468, 514, 
516 

Kulaibnagar, iii. 138 

Kulam, i. 68, 96; iii. 31 

Mali, i. 77, 86 

Kulbarga, iii. 247, 268; 
iv. 96, 121; vi. 231, 
557; vii. 28, 55, 126, 
324, 534 

Kulhata, iii. 33 

Kahi, i. 86 

Kalin, viii. 387 

Kulpak, vii. 411-12 

Kim, ie 491, 577; iv. 

Kumm,j 196 

Kumfr, i. 8, 18, 28 

Kum4ra-samundar, vi. 74 

Kumfan, 408, 462; 

Kumfyan, ) iv. 50; vil. 
107 ; viii. 347, 348 

Kumba, i 1. 139, 143, 144 

Kumbhi, i. 159, 161 

Kumbbher, viii. 208, 213, 
225, 227, 321, 362, 363, 
867 

Kinak, i. 66 

KGnarpal, lit. 80 

Kunéwar, i 1. 46 

Kanch, ii. 459 

Kancht-ran, iii. 824 

Kundaki, i. 60 

Kundali, iv. 22 

Kunddy, ii. 143, 154; iii. 
398, 479; v. 224, 392 

Kuner (R), ii . 465; vi. 
313 

Kunjb, iv. 460 

Kun)jptira, vill. 148, 170, 
278 











Kanji, i. 72 
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Kunwari (R), iii. 79 

Kapila, iii, 455, 493, 505, 
610, 611. See Kutila 

Kara, i. 16 

Kitraj, i. 189, 197, 391 

*Kurakhar, iv. 7 

Kuramania, ii. 568 

Kuriat, ii. 465 

Kur. khet, iv. 429; v. 318; 
vi. 536, 539 

Kurwan, ti. 576 

Kiisa, i. 84 

Kustri (R), 1. 64 

Kusdar, i. 118, 456; il. 
18, 242, 268, 435; iv. 
159, 160, 174; v. 657 

Kushk-firoz{, ii. 333 

Kushk-i sabz, ii. 382 

Kushk-i shikfr, iti. 303, 
353 

Kitila, ili. 455; iv. 24, 
25, 27, 32, 63. 75, 247; 
v. 357. See Kotila 

Kuwari (R), iii. 542 

Kuwashir, 1. 417 

Kuzdar, i. 466 


L&bet, i. 14 

Labi, i. 37, 38 

L&dafi (R), i. 50 

Ladakh, vii. 164 

Lfadan (R), i. 62 

Lad&na, v. 48 

L&dgéon, viii. 97 

Ladhé Sarfli, v. 74 

Lafat, i. 14 

Laghman, ii. 442. See 

gbin 

Lahair, v. 102 

Léhari, i. 49, 378; ii. 316 

Lah4war, 1. 46, 91; ii. 59 

L&hiniya, 1. 378 

Lahn&r (Lahore), iti. 526 

Lahor, ) ii. 59, 129, 281, 

L&hore,j 294, 426, 440, 
464; iii. 107, 200, 626: 
iv. 56, 76, 201, 241; v. 
108, 313, 459; vi. 10, 
265; viii. 60, 114, 353 

Lahor, i. 91 

Lahori bandar, i. 251, 277, 
374 

Lahrawat, iii. 227, 303 

Lahsa, i. 69; iii. 33 

Lahar, i. 66 

Lahtr, ii. 59, 129. See 


Lf&hore 
Lakha, i. 138, 145, 369 
Lakhanpér, vi. 126, 128 
Lakhi, 1.601. See Lakki 


Lakhi Jangal, iv. 398 ; 
viii. 265 

Lakhnaur, ii. 319 

Lakhnauti, ii. 260, 301, 
307, 317, 329, 343, 380 ; 
iii. $6, 112, 120, 121, 
234, 243, 539; v. 95, 
415; vi. 224, 226, 553 

Lakhnor, iv. 384; v. 219, 


Lakk'alavi, i. 481 


-Lakri, i. 234 


Lakwaéram, 1. 71 
*Lalang (cor. of Alang). 
Lal Bagh, vi. 390, 395, 
418 
ec ong Vili. he 183 
n, L. 47 
eae 1 70 
Lamgh&n, i. 47; ii. 22, 
426, 435, 436 ; iv. 163; 
v. 233; vi. 568 
Lamghanit, ii. 436 
TAmtri, i. 71 
L&nda (R), vi. 313 
ong R), ii. 465. 
Lan andahar, i. 240 
L&n sara 59 
Lanjabalas, i. 71 
As 66 
Lanka, i lii. 91, 550 
Lanskar (prop. Zanskar), 
vii. 164 
Lr, i. 378 
Lar (R), i. 526 
Lf&ra, iii. 642 
L&ran, 1. 66 
Larhs, ili. 298 
L&rawi sea, i. 24 
L&rdes, i. 61 
L&ri Bandar, i. 377 
Larike, i. 355, 357 
L&rjal, i. 65 
Las, i. 365, 442 
Lashan-baran (R), i. 53 
Lasdr, vil. 16 
Lita, i. 24, 355, 357 
Lata-desa, i. 61 
ares Vili. 24 
Liyaghon, viii. 92 
da, i. 62 
abene | i. 110, 138, 187, 


191 
a Dary4 (R), i. 362, 
tL oheapilia i. 362 


Lohar&ni, i. 49, 61, 66 
Lohari, i. 240, 248 


Lohfwar, i. 62, 65; ii. 
69. 392, 456; iii, 36. 
See L&hore 

Lohgfnw, vii. 56, 59 

Lohgarh, vy. 207; vi. 97 ; 
vu. 424 

Lohkot, ii. 455, 464, 467 ; 
iv. 497 

Lohor (L&ahore),ii.301,803 

Lohtr Lahorey i 59, 240 

Lohri, v. 206 

Lont, ii. 345 ; iii. 482, 495 

Lonihara, vii. 18 

Lorth, ii. 240 

Losha, i. 77 

Liar, i. 16 [492 

Lucknow, iv. 276, 280; v. 

Ludffna, iv. 53; v. 422: 

Lidhiy4na, } viii. 107 

Luhfranf, i. 49 

Luhari, v. 206 

Lak, ii, 242 

Luknor, iv. 

nor 

Lulu, i. 16, 90 

Lidluwa, i. 86 

Laan, viii. 340 

Lundye (R), vi. 313 

Liniya, i. 1 

Luz, i. 29 


Ma’bar, i. 69; iii. 32, 33, 
45, 47, 50, 74, 78, 86, 
248, 339, 550, 618 

Machehri, viii. 228 

M&chin, i. 45, 46; iii. 32; 
iv. 96. Also Mah& Chin 

Ma&chiwfra, v. 96; viii. 
106, 107 

Machhli, vi. 390 

Machhii- fnw, vil. 12 

Macht (R), i. 622 

Mad, 1. 406 

Madad, iv. 496 

Madades, i. 64 

Madfin, v. 152 

Mad4ran, v. 385; vi. 326 

Madhgarh, vi. 57 

MAdiar, i. 87, 91 

Madras, viii. 325 

Madur§4, iii. 91; vii. 139 

Mahébalast4n, i. 59, 60 

Mahfban, ii. 458, 460; 
vi. 564; vill. 66. Also 
Mah4wan 

Mah4 Chin, i. 64, 71. Also 
Machin 

Mahain, v. 57 

Mah4-Kot, vii. 38 

MahAli, i. 34 


384. See 
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Mahalkarra,.v. 396 
Mah 4nadi (R), i. 356; iv. 
ll; v. 388 
Mahandwari, tii. 354 
Maharatu-l Hind, ii. 44 
Mahar, iv. 16 
Mahawé§, vi. 55 
Mah4wali, iv. 309 
Mahawan, ii. 368, 460; 
iv. 63. Also Mahaban 
Mahdi-ghat, viii. 215 
Mahdf{pér, viii, 276 
Mahfaza, i. 371, 372, 442, 
465, 482 
Mahgfow, vii. 12 
Mahi (R), i.356; v. 435; 
vi. 356, 383 
Mahindari (R),) v. 
Mahindri, 4 
16, 37 
Mahindwari, iv. 25 
Mahfr, vi. 47 
Mahla, iv. 398 
Mahminfra, iv. 525 
Mahmdd&bad (Dakhin), 
. ae 353, 369, 442; 


Mahnddkbia (Bengal), 


Mahobe, i i. 383; il. 232, 

462; iv. 13; vi. 30; 
vill. 216 

Mabpalpér, i lil, 354 

Mahr, il. 368 

Mahrard, vill. 372 

Mahrfat, vi. 563; vii. 126 

Mahrat-des, i. 60 

Mahrauli, v. 74 

Mahrola, iii. 303 

Maha, vi. 90 

Mahali, vii. 56, 59 

Mahdamahra, i. 60 

Mahur, vi. 232, 563 

Mfhdra, i. 54, 59 

Mahwa, i. 296 

Mahwari, vi. 106 

Mahyak, i. 84 

Maibar, i. 366 

Maidara, i. 87 

Ma4ildi, i. 37 

Maimanah, vii. 76, 79 

Mairtha, v. 274 See 
Mirtha 

Majad, vi. 566 

Majhawan, i li. 458 

Heo halons 72 


atte 
Makai 1 272-8, 328 


ere iv. 230 
Makandara, viii. 271 


344; 
5; Vi. 
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Makanpar, v. 499 

Makhad, iv. 496 

MakhsdsabAd, vii. 32 

Makhiia. viii. 380 

*Maékialan (cor. of Ba- 
ki4l4n). 

Makida, 11. 315 

Maknath, vii. 54 

MakrA&n, i. 14, 28, 29, 30, 
33, 40, 80, 151, 152, 
417, 424, 456; ii. 131, 
242, 559, 562, 564 

Makr4nat, ii. 559 

Maksddfb&d, viii. 210, 
223, 228, 266 

Malabar, i. 468; iv. 96; 
vi. 549 ; viii. 385. Also 
MAlfbar 

Mal&n, i. 431 

MaAla&n, iv. 106 

Malawanar, vili. 336 

Malawi, v. 91 

MA&lda, iv. 372; vi. 46, 
77, 348 

Malda&n, i. 80 

Malgalli, vi. 369 

MAlgarh, vi. 141 

*M hir, vii. 472. See 
Malir and Mulhir 

Malhi, iv. 327 

Mali, i. 16, 86, 522 

Malia, i. 56, 66 

MAlia, i. 445, 450, 622; v. 
444, 446 

Mali Bari, i. 66 

MaAliba, i. 126, 442 

Malfbar, i. 68; iii. 31; 
iv. 103; villi. 202. Also 
Malabar 


Mali Fatan,) i. 69, 72; 
—— Fitan,. lii. "39 
Mali-Katan, i. 72 
M&likona, iv. 64 
Malikpar, i. 395 ; iii. 383 
*Malir, iii. 256; vii. 309, 
MaAlir, 311, 312. ‘Also 
Mulhir 
Malja, ili. 364 
Malkand, vi. 80 
Malkap6r, v. 337; vi. 394; 
Vii. 383, 406 


MaAlkher, vii. 293 
Malkonsah, iv. 416 
Mallan, i. 87, 89 
Mallaiwan, viii. 175 
Ma4lardsa, iv. 5608 
Malwa, i. 60, 91; ii. 361; 
iii. 31, 76, 251, 598 ; iv. 
260,524 ; v. 168; vi. 556 
M4lwakot, iv. 497 
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Ma4lwala, i. 68 
M 4mhal, i. 77, 79, 84, 363 
M&mhari (R), i. 64 
Mamé-kh&tan, v. 281 
M&miwan, i. 369 
Mamriala, i. 529 
Ma’ mara, v. 316 
Ma’mdrab&d, v. 353, 436 
Man (R), vii. 369, 383 
re i. 7, 77, 391 
anchhar, ) - 
Muha i. 237, 450 
Mand, i. 14, 85 
Mandfkar, v. 244 
Mandal, i. 14, 126,390,441 
Mandal, v. 326 
© Mandal and Teri,iii.261-3 
Mandaleswara, i. 391 
Mandalgarh, v. 398 
Mandahi, i. 630 
Mandanpar, i. 530 
Mandar, i. 425 
Mandati, iv. 8 
Mandawar, ii. 241, 342 
Mandawi, i. 391; iv. 8; 
vi. 463; vii. 90 
Mandesh, ii. 282, 284 
Mandhor, i. 523 
Mandhukur, i. 62, 530 
Mandhin, vi. 118 
Mandhyawala, i. 530 
Mandiali, i. 529 
MaAndil, vii. 189 
Mandisor, v. 191; vi. 338; 
vii. 19, 374 
Mandk&kar, i. 62; ii. 129 
Mandlaisar, i. 391 
Mandor, i. 391 
Mandr§4, i. 391, 523, 530 
Mandrail, iv. 27; v. 98; 
vi. 12 


Mandr&s&, i. 523 
Mandropat, i. 523 
Mandrdd, v. 233 
Mandrus (R), i. 528 
Manda, Hee 76, 550; iv. 
M&ndé, f 85, 260, 261 
378, 386, 391, 551; v. 
192, 275, 289; vi. 13, 
18, 348, 563; vii. 24, 57 
Mandir, ii. 241, 325; iii. 
148 
MandyAla, i. 529 
Mangachar, i. 383 
Mangahar, iv. 124 
Mangalor, )} iv. 103,124; 
Mangsior, vi. 90; viii. 
Mangalaér, } 389 
Mangal Kot, vi 79 
——— pahra, vii, 277 
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MA&n-garh, iv: 494 

Manga Saseu, iv. 469 

Mangiri, i. 566 

Manglaur, v. 97 

Mangli, vi. 369 

Mangs&l, iv. 193 

Manhabari, i. 77, 79, 391 

Manhfnari, i. 27, 391 

Manhal, i. 190 

Manibar, i. 90, 403 

MaA&nik-d4dh, vii. 16 

Ma&nikpGr, ii. 355, 379; 
iii. 153; v. 297 

Maniktara, i. 340 

Manikyala, vi. 309 

Manila, v. 338 

Manisni (R), iv. 273 

Manjabari, i. 27, 30, 34, 
37, 40, 391, 392 

Manjar“dr, i. 68 

Manjhal, i. 175 

Manjhauli, v. 90 

Manjh4wan, ii. 458 

Manjira (R), vii, 16 

Ma&nyjna, vil. 63 

Manj4r, iii. 547 

Manjtir&n, ii. 103 

MankAla, ii. 394, 396,397, 
553 

Mankalaktr,.i. 50 

MankarwéAl, v. 321 

Mankir, i. 19, 21, 24, 27, 
34, 355, 392 

Mankod, vii. 19 

Mankét, iv. 493, 494, 508; 
v. 254, 255, 489 

Mankil, ili. 53 

Manohar-nagar, v. 407 

Manpér, vi. 373 

Mansfr, iii. 469, 517 

*Manstr, iv. 396 

Mansara, i. 11,14, 21, 23, 
24, 27, 29, 34, 49, 77, 
78, 106, 127, 136, 369, 
454, 459, 465, 482; ii. 
249, 303, 363, 477; iii. 
452, 507; iv. 4 

Manstr-ganj, vill. 324, 
330, 427 

Mansétr-garh, vil. 17 

Manstrpir, iz. 331, 371; 
iv. 11, 52 

Mantis, ii. 315 

Mani, iii. 471, 519 

Mara, iii. 452 

Marahra, iv. 548 

Maran (R), i. 53 

Ma&rfn (R), v. 293 

Mardain, iii. 65 

Mardhan-kot, ii. 310 


Mardi, iii. 62, 53 

Margala, )ii. 273, 451; vi. 

M alles} 309, 310 

See hiv. 484, 507 

Marhata, in. 598 

Marhera, v. 88 

Mari, vi. 456 

Marifla, i. 629 

Mérikala, ii. 278 

Marmag } i. 126, 441 

MarminAra, ii. 150 

Marmitn, i. 52 

Martot, iv. 74 

Marusthali, i. 441 

Martt, ii. 350, 364 

Maérata, ii. 381 

Marw, i. 51, 52 ; vi. 565-6 

Maérwar, i. 441; v. 276; 
vi. 565; viii. 50, 52 

Marwin, ii. 455 

Masfna, v. 432-3 

Mashhad-i Mukaddas, vii. 


87 

Mashhad{, vi. 73 

Masij, vii. 52 

Mask4n, i. 80, 81 

Maskat, 1. 468, iv. 97,126; 
vii. 345 

Masnaha, i. 87 

Mast&n, v. 215 

Mastang, v. 215 

Mastir, i. 238 

Mas iudpGr, iii. 78 

Masulipat4ém, 1.72; vi. 390 

Mastrjan, i. 77, 84 

Maswal{, 1. 27, 34, 37 

Maswa&m, i. 77 

Mat&hila, i. 369 

Mata Kathor, ii. 391 

Matani, i. 481 

Matdakar, i. 60 

MA&tela, i. 406 

M&thila, i. 231 

Mathra (Madura), iii. 91 

Mathur&, ii. 44, 51, 456, 
460; iv. 447; v. 99, 
284; vi. 293, 386, 540; 
vii. 184; viii. 147, 228, 
265 

Mathur&4-p4Gr, vii. 266 

Matf (R), vi. 389 

Matmayaputr, i. 60 

Matsya, i. 393 

Mattinagar, i. 60 
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Tilak Ghun&n, 1ii. 401 

Tilang, ii. 78, 231, 618; 
vi. 549 

Tilangi, vii. 16 

Tilhar, iv. 415; vill. 303. 
See Telhar 

Tiliagully, v. 200 

TilianpGra, viii. 380 

Tilibhat (Tilpat), ii. 374 

Tilla, i. 450; vi. 307 

Tilpat, ) ii. 374: lii. 172, 

Til-pat,} 173, 203, 525, 

528 


Tilat, i. 57 

Timr&n, ii. 284 

Tir, i. 29 

Tira, vi. 106 

*Tirambak, vii. 10 

Tirauri, ii. 295 

*Tirbang, vi. 333. See 
Trimbak 

Tir-girfn, v. 223 

Tirh&rah, iv. 29 

Tirhtt, n. 375; iti. 234, 
294; iv. 29; v. 96, 426; 
vi. 551; viii. 130 

VOL. VII. 
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Tiz, i. 29, 30, 33, 34, 65, 
80; ii. 568 

Tobra, iii. 350, 351 

Todah, iv. 49; v. 362, 370 

Toh&na, iii. 428, 492 

Tolak, ii. 296 

Tonak (Tonk), iv. 49 

Tookaroi, v. 386 

Tora, vil. 502 

Torbela, v. 561 

Torna, vii. 376, 377 

Totak, vi. 74 

®Trimbak, vii. 10, 62, 59, 
60, 66 

Trimbawati, vi. 353 

Tringal wari, vii. 59, 60 

Tubarfn, i. 77, 81. See 
Turan 

Tughlikab4d (Sind),i. 313, 
361, 401 

(Dehli), iti. 234, 

a 689; iv. 257; viii. 





Tughlikpér, i ili. 354, 381, 
431, 452, 495, 608 

i Kasna, iii. 364 

Mulék-i Kamét, 
iil. 354 

Tuhari, viii. 92 

Tukh&rist4n, i. 44, 92,419, 
443, 453; i. 125, 146, 
411, 578 

Tukhirist4n, ii. 32, 678 

Tulamba, jill. 413, 484; 

Tulambha,} iv. 70, 73,77; 
v. 355, 359, 469, 508 

Tdlishar, i. 65 

Tumbhadra (R), vii. 377 

Tamri, vii. 538 

Tang, 1. 340 

Tungabhadra (R), vi. 230 

Tanus (R), vi. 394 

Tar, i. 344, 403, 486 

Térhn, 1. 27, 29, 33, 34, 
38, 65, 77, 152, 382, 
385, 456 

ono 65, 378 

Turk, i. 45 

Turkistan, 1. 46, 468 ; ii. 
309, 353; iv. 96 

Tarmuz, i. 49; iii. 400; 











vi. 79 
Tas, ii. 186,297, 491,578; 
v. 218; vii. 87 
Typhaonia, 1. 614 


’Ubbad, ii. 75 
Ubsro, i. 523 
Ubséwar, i. 231 
Ubra (BR), ii 41 


XXXVll 


Uch, Va 365, 
Uchh,§ 406; ii. 240, 241, 
259, 301, 302, 303, 325, 
344, 351, 554, 556; iii. 
36, 480, 522; iv. 32; v. 
211 
Uch Multan, ii. 241 
UdaipGr, i. 210 
Udgir, vii. 52, 55,68 =» 
UdhA&far, i. 208, 210 
Udh&pGr, i. 210 
Udipar, v. 171, 326, 402; 
vi. 42, 59, 98, 110, 338; 
vii. 299 ; viil. 51 
Udyanapér, i 1. 47 
Ujah, vi. 205 
Viain, )1. 69, 60, 126, 356, 
jjain,f 441; it 328 ; iii. 
543; iv. 378, 385, 393, 
624; v. 54, 291, 330; 
vi. 15, 124, 134, 559: 
Uji 19. 
jaina, ° 
Uj sn 2, [vi 321, 411 
huzak, ii. 20 
cee vi. 305 
Umaln4, i. €6 
’Uman, vi. 354 
’Umarkot, i. 260, 263, 292, 
296,297, 531,532. Also 
Amarkot 
Umri, i. 93 
Unarpar, i. 251; v. 463 
Undacha,)v. 460; vi. 58 ; 
Undcha, : vii. 7, 48. See 
Urcha 
Undaran, 1. 87, 357 
Urasir, i. 16 
Urcha, vi. 58, 113; viii. 
68. See also Undcha 
Urdabishak, i. 55 
Ur-desa, i. 16 
Urgand, iv. 170 
Uribar, 1. 55 
Urtasir, i. 16 
*Usa, vil. 52, 55, 58 
Ushk4r4, i. 64 
’Usm4n Khatur, vi. 368 
*Usmanpar, v. 430, 432 
Utarkol, vii. 65 
Uzain (Ujjain), i. 126 


Vandén, i. 14. 
W &ndin 
Vesakh, ii. 549 
Vi go-gad, i 1. 403, 622 
Vijeh Kot, i. 403 
Vingar, i. 622 
Viram-gim, v. 440 


$1 


Also 


XXXVI 


ee ili. 476, 622; 
Vir-n } vi. 304, 373 
Virpar, v. 437 
Vishalgarh, vii. 278 
Viziapor, ii. 468 


Wadhawah(R),i. 168,172 
Wageh Kot, i. 403 
Wahi 


nd 
Waihind ( (R),i.157, 256; 
Wahind- ( iv. 626 
sagara 


Wahiristan, ii. 289, 292 

Waihind, i. 48, 63, 445; 
li. 28, 83, 150, 426, 438 

W 4in, vi. 539 

Waira, viii. 361, 367 

Wajrfil, v. 497 

Wakanird, v. 447 

WakilpGr, viii. 136 

Wakinkera, vii. 377, 382, 
390 

W &kwaik, iti. 539 

Walaj, iv. 193 

Walasht, ii. 284 

W 4lian, ii. 556 

Wallay, 1. 355 

Wa&ndan, i. 77; vii. 370. 
Also Vandin 

Wanga Bazar, i. 403 

Wanjira (R), vii. 16,24, 64 

Wanka, i. 324 

Wanka&nir, v. 447 

Wantip4ar, vi. 457 

WanyAni, i. 509 

Warangal, vii. 410, 412. 
See Aran 


Warangal (in Himalayas), 
lil. 617 


iii. 

War-ganw, vii. 383 

Wiailpor, v. 211 

Wahasit, ii. 247; viii. 198 

Wassud, v. 435 

Watrak (R), v. 447 

Wazirab&d, ii. 234, 442; 
iii. 364, 505; viii. 80, 
167 

Wazni, ii. 284 

Wicholo, i. 526 

Wikér, vi. 54 

Wulur, v. 305 

Wustani, i. 527 


Xeragere, i. 356 


Yabfba, i. 202 
Yahddiya, ii. 577 
Yahy&pfr, v. 375 
Yakran, iii. 494 
Y4nf&s&t, i. 91 
Yashar (R), iii. 80 
Yaudheya, v. 561 
Yazd, ii. 270 
Yekdulla (Ikdala), vi. 224 
Yemen, ii. 491 
Yurt-jalak, v. 225 
Yusli, i. 34 


ZAbaj, i. 7, 13, 20, 22 

Zabul li, 414; iv. 233, 
579 

ZAabulist&n, 1. 382, 467 ; ii. 
115, 170, 172, 579; iv. 
166 
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Zafar, v. 223, 224 

Zafarhbad, iii. 234, 246, 
247, 248; iv. 13; vn. 
179 

Zafarnagar, vii. 37, 315 

Zaghan, iv. 106 ; 

Zain-lanka, v. 465; vi. 
305 

Zaitdn, i. 71; iv. 514 

Zaméniya, iv. 510 ; v.323; 
vi. 35, 40 ; 

Zamin-dawar, i. 303; iL 
218, 268, 280, 286, 576, 
577; v. 228, 467; vil. 
89, 94 

Zangebar, iv. 96 

Zanjan, iv. 2 

Zanskar (misprinted Lan- 
skar), vili. 174 

Z&ranj, i. 14, 419; i. 413, 
414, 579 | 

Zara’ Gn, i. 23 

Zar-dand&n, i. 72 

Zar-murgh, ii. 284 

Zarrah, 11. 579 

Zauzan, ii. 509 

Zawal, ii. 115 

Zawulistan, ii. 267, 276. 
See Zabulistan 

Zibanda, iv. 106 

Zirbad, iv. 96, 514 

Zobak, 

Zabak’ v. 225, 227,232 

Zor, 1. 109 

Zotale, ) : 

Zothale, . 607 

Zar, i. 413, 579. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


[The notes to which the name of Yule are appended have been taken from an 
article on Rashidu-d d{n’s Geography by Col. H. Yule in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Vol. IV. New Series. For most of the other additions I am 
indebted to the local knowledge of Mr. Blochmann, of the Calcutta Madrasa ; to 
Mr. Burgess, Archeological Surveyor; and, through the latter, to Mr. W. F. Sin- 
clair, Bombay Civil Service.—J. D.] 


’Aisi, the country of ’Aisi, means the 
country of 'Is& or ’Is& Kh&n. 

Alang. A variant reading in vii. 17, 
gives ee and the real name is 
Laling or Naling. “ The fort is neither | Ard and Barlak (i. 71) were both petty 
large nor strong, and stands about 800 states of Sumatra. Arts ‘* was ap- 
feet above the plain, seven miles from arently on the eastern coast of the 
Dholiya.” Batta country, below the Assahan river. 


AllahapGr, probably ‘‘ Alhanpér,”’ near 
Rantambbor. 

Andol, properly ‘“‘ Erandol,’’ on the route 
from Burh&npGr to Dholiya. 
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Tanjong Perlak, the Malay name of 
what we call Diamond Point, is a trace 
of the kingdom of Perlak or Barluk 
of the text; it is mentioned in the 
Malay annals and is Marco Polo’s 
Ferlec.””— Yule. 

Asahdhar, probably “ AbGhar. 

Awantgar. ‘“‘The correct 
Ontgir.”’ 


Bahra, 

Bahrah, 

Bahira, 

Bhera, 

Babrkunda, a variant reading for ‘‘ Nahr- 
kunda,”’ See Journal Asiatic Society 
Bengal, 1873, p. 223. 

Bail, properly ‘ Pail.” 

Baki4lan, properly “ M&akiflan” or 
‘* M4&khfala.’ 

Barmal Madrt{, ii. 269. 

B&tora. ‘This is the same as ‘ Rola,’ 
mentioned in vii. 53. It is nineteen 
miles west of Ch4andor.” 

Bawal (i. 69). ‘‘ For Bdwal read Kdil, 
as in Binfkiti quoted in the editor's 
note. Kéi was a famous port in those 
days, to which Marco Polo devotes a 
chapter. It stood a little south of 
Tuticorin, which may be considered its 
modern but far humbler representa- 
tive.”’— Yule. 

BhAbrew4r, ii. 468. 

Bijalfr (i. 72). ‘‘ Bengal, of course, as 
the note shows.’’— Yule. 

Bilwat is the same as ‘ Milwat,’’ or 
properly ‘“‘ Malot.” 


name is 


properly “ Bahfra.”’ 


Chaniot, generally pronounced “‘ Chiniot.” 

Chhatramau, read ‘‘ Chhabramau.”’ 

Chhetra. Perhape intended for “‘ Jhatra’’ 
in Sark4r Irich. 


Dalmian (i. 71). ‘* This might prove to 
be the Dagroian of Marco Polo if we 
knew the proper reading.” — Yue. 

Darband Nias (1.71). ‘* Nias is the name 
of a large island off the west coast of 
Sumatra, but it can hardly be referred 
to in the term Darband Nias or Mands. 
The writer is noting points on the 
route to China. Sumatra comes in 
beyond Lamuri; Nias does not fall 
into the route. The term Darband 


perhaps points to the Straits of Singa- 
pore, and SinghapGra was a Javanese 
colony.’’ — Yue. 


Dharasiydn (vii. 55). The exact name is 
Dar&sinva. 


XxXx1x 


Din-Kasfri (v. 385), properly ‘“ Rain- 
Kas&ri,’’ two parganas in Oriasa. 
Dublahan is “ Dubaldhan,” near Dehli. 


Faj Hanjs&r, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Faknér (i. 68). “ Probably the Maga- 
nar of Abdurrazzak, well known in 
16th and 17th centuries as Bacoanore.”’ 
— Yule. 

Fatan (i. 69). ‘* Theidentification of Fatan 
and Malifatan is a desideratum. Fatan 
is mentioned by Ibn Batuta as a fine 
large to the shore with an excel- 
lent harbour. Either Negapatam or 
Nagore appears to answer best to these 
frail data. As the names Nagore and 
Fatan alike signify ‘‘the city,” per- 
haps it is to be identified with Nagore, 
which retained a large amount of 
foreign trade, especially with the Archi- 
pelago, fifty years ago, whatever may 

its present state.’’— Yude. 


Girn4l, i. 338. 

Gondh&na, read “‘ Kand&na.” . 

Gorakhpér, in note 3, p. 381, vol. v., 
read “ Karakhpur,’’ south of Mungir. 


Haitam (i. 71) should probably be 
Hainam, and represent ’.dn-nam or 
Tonking. — Yee. 

Harfs, in full, “ Harischandargarh or 
Harichandargarh.” 

Hili (i. 68). ‘The general position of 
this place is still marked hy Monte 
Dely, a prominent landmark on the 
coast between Mangalore and Canna- 
nore.”’— Yule. 


(i. 71). “The Champa and 
of medieval travellers, the 
Sanf of older Arab voyagers, and was 
then equivalent to Cochin China with- 
out Tonking.”— Yule. 

Jangli (i. 68). ‘*I doubt not it should 
be read Chinkalt. The name appears 
as Shinkala or Shinkali in Abulfeda. 
. .. . Assemani tells us incidentally 
hat Cranganore was also called Scig/a, 
ie. Shigla or Shinkala. Chinkak is 
therefore Cranganore.’’— Yule. 

Janid. This is probably “ Jind.”’ 

Jarahi. ‘The ghat of Jar&hi”’ is 
probably the pass behind Chandor, 
near which is the village of ‘“ Jarry,’ 
in the Survey Map. 

Jhath, commonly ‘ Chath.” 

Jit6ra, probably “‘Chittua,’’ near Mid- 


napar. 
Jddi (i. 70). ‘* The application of the 


Jam 
C. 
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term JGdi to Adam’s Peak is curious. 
Sir E. Tennent mentions that a 
Samaritan version of the Pentateuch, 
and an Arabic version of the same in 
the Bodleian Library, both substitute 
Sarendip for Ararat in the narrative 
of the Deluge. As Jadf is the Ark 
Mountain of the Muhammadans, it 
looks as if Rashidu-d d{n held the 
same tradition.’’— Yule. 

J Gs&f, or ** Jhosi.’”” 

Jénd, in the Dakhin, properly “ Ché- 
wand.” 


Ka&bal (i. 72). “ Again read Kds?, which 
is the point of starting.” — Yule. 

Kaghziwfra, or “ Kaghazw&d4, a large 
village on the plateau of Rozah, or 
Khuldabad.”’ 

Kalida, correctly ‘“‘ K&liyfda.”’ 

Kandahat, ) i. 445, ii. 249, 473. These 

Kandabtr, names all refer to the 

Kandana, same . Sir H. M. 
Elliot (i, 445) identified it with 
Khandadar “ on the north-west angle" 
of K&thiwar. But Khand&dhfr is 
situated about eight miles N.E. of 
Gondal, almost in the centre of the 
peninsula, 60 miles from the nearest 
coast, so that it does not answer to the 
accounts of the historians, or to the 
peiner assigned to it by Elliot. Mr. 

urgess suggests Kanthkot, or Kanth- 
garh, in Kachh. It is a very strong 
pe and was the fastness of the 

hélukya kings in their days of ad- 
versity. The description given of the 
tide by Ibn Asir, and the Turikh-i 
Alfi evidently applies to the Ran, and 
there can be little doubt of Kanthkot 
being the place. Mahmdtd probabl 
crossed near MaAlia, where earnid 
din Ahmad crossed in Akbar's reign, 
as described by himself in v. 445. 

Kanjh ferry, read ‘‘ Kicha.” 

Kanwahin, read “‘ Kanw-w4han.” 

Karfjang A 73). ‘The name applied 
by the Mongols to the great Province 
of Yunan. The other name here 
a to it, Kandahdr, is more 
obscure.” — Yule, 

Kardarfya (i. 72). “‘ Probably Godavery 
in some form.’’— Yule. 

Karoha (i. 68). ‘“ Probably Gheriah ; 
in after-days the fortress of Angria.”— 
Yule. 

Kaydla, read “ KabGla,” in the Panjab. 

Khaes&r, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Khorandi, red *¢ Ghor-nadi.”’ 

Kicha, incorrectly ‘‘ Kichar.”’ 


KidhGr, read ‘ Gidhor,” in Bhagalp6r 

Kinkdis 5 ly “ Gangat 
inkGta, pro “ Gangot.” 

Kowah River, 0 rly ‘*Godah” or 
“* Gadi,” #.e. the Gumti. 

K4di (or Gadf). The Gumti river. 

Kiélam. ‘The KXaulam, Columbum, 
Cotton, of many travellers from the 
ninth century downwards, surviving in 
decay as Quslon."’— Yule. 7 

Kuni, viii. p. xix, Preface. 

KétrakhGr, probably ‘‘ Gorakhar.”’ 


Lakwfram (i. 71). ‘ This should no 
doubt be Ndkwdram, the Necuveram 
of Polo, Nicobar Islands. Their am- 
bergris and naked folk are standing 
topics down a long chain of travellers.’ 
— Yule. 

Lamori (p. 70). ‘The island of L&- 
m4riis certainly Sumatra, with especial 
reference to its north-west extremity 
(not north-east, as in Sir H. Elliot's 
note).’’— Yule. 


Mahfchin (i. 71). “This is Canton. 
Odoric, John Marignolli, Wass4f, Ibn 
Batata, and Rashidu-d din himself 
elsewhere, give it the same name in 
the Persian form of Chin-Kaldn.”— 
Yule. 

Mali Fatan (i. 69). Malifattan is pre- 
sumably the Manifattan of Abulfeda, 
mentioned by him as a city on the 
coast of Ma’bar.. . . I find Malipatan 
marked in a map which accompanies a 
letter from Pére Bouchet in the Lettres 
Edifiantes. It there occupies a position 
on the shore of Palk’s ay: a little 
north of where our maps show Devi- 
patan, but perhaps identical therewith. 
This is very probably the medieval 
Malifattan ‘Chett. Edif., first ed. 1722, 
Ree. XV.; Lyons ed. 1819, vol. vii.) 
— Yule. 

Mandal and Teri, read ‘“‘ Mandal P&tri”’ 
in Jh&lawar. 

Mansar, probably intended for ‘‘ Man- 
disor.” 

Milwat, properly ‘* Malot.”’ 

M Granjan, now known as “ Prabhal.”’ 


Naghaz, correctly “ Naghar.” 

Na&ran-goe, viii. p. xix, Preface. 

N&rkoti, viii. p. xix, Preface. 

Nah o Batal (iv. 37), read ‘“‘ Noh and 
Tappal.”” See Elliot’s Glossary, vol. ii. 


p. 97. 
Nidrand, read “‘ Nira-nadi.” 


‘ 
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Ojhar, “‘ perhaps Wojhar on the Pra&var& 
in Ahmadnagar 20 miles below San- 
gamnir.”’ 


Parg4nw, probably “ Parner’’ in Ahmad- 
nagar, once a strong fort. 

P&yin-gangs. Kh&fi Kh4n writes this 
“‘Ban-ganga,” but ‘“‘Payin” is the 
right name. 


Ratban and Arman (or Uman), i. 72. 
‘‘These I should guess to represent 
Arakan (Rakdn or Rakain), and 
Burma under some form of Polo’s 
name for it (Aten or Amien).” — Yule. 


Sadars& (i. 68). ‘This is perplexing as 
it stands, but the variation given in 
the note shows clearly what the name 
ought to be, viz. Fandarain4, a port 
mentioned under that name both by 
Edrisi and Ibn Batuta as Bandirana. 
The place has long dropt out of our 
maps, but its position is fixed by Var- 
thema, who says that opposite the port, 
three leagues from shore, was an unin- 
habited island. This must be the 
Sacrifice Rock, about thirty miles north 
of Calicut.” — Yule. 

Sakrfidih is ‘‘Sakraud4 ”’ in Sah4ranpidr. 

‘¢ Salir and Malir,” ** Salhir and Mulhir,” 
properly ‘‘ Salher and Mulher.” “The 

ills on which these stand are over 
4000 feet high.”’ 

Sang-i Surkh, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Sarand{p. See Silan. 

Sarganj, ) The correct name is “ Sarkhej”’ 

Sarkaj, § or “ Sarkhech.”’ 

SarGt, read ‘ Saror”’ in Sarkar Kananj. 

Sewfs, probably ‘‘ Satw4s.” 

Shadm&béd, properly ‘ Shadiabéd ”’ 

Silan and Sarandip (i. 70). ‘‘ The pas- 
sage about Lilan and Sarandip is pro- 


xli 


bably ah ey .... An article on 
Kazwini (Gildemeister, 203), as here, 
seems to distinguish between Silan and 
Sarandip, putting the latter in the 
interior of the former.” — Yee. 
Silawar. “For Sildwar read Nilawar, 
and then we get the northern limit of 
what was understood by Ma’bar.”’— 


ant dkh 8 

Sindghar, properly ‘‘ Sindkher.”’ ee 
Grant Daft vol. p. 88. 

Sindabir (i. 67). “1 believe it to have 
been identical with Goa.”— Yule. 

Sindastan, viii. p. xvii, Preface. 

Sorath, 111. 338. See Sarath. 

Samitra. ‘* Mentioned with reference 
to Lamori in the same way as here by 
Friar Odoric. . . . The kingdom in 
question is the Samudra of the Malay 
annals, the Samara of Marco Polo 
(probably a clerical error for Sematra), 
and the Simuthra of Ibn Batuta, who 
twice visited the court of its Muham- 
madan Sultan near the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It lay along the 
north coast, west of Pasei, and the 
capital probably stood near the head of 
the Bay of Pasei.’’— Yule. 


Trimbak or N&sik-Trimbak, also written 
‘“Trayambak.” A hill fort and place 
of pilgrimage. See vol. vii. p. 10. 


Usa, properly Ausf, and in the maps 
“ Owsa”’ and ‘*QOwssa.” It is about 
15 miles W. of the Manjir& river. 
Aus&, Db4rdr and Parinda form a 
triangle in the map. 


Zaitin (i. 71). Chincheu, “ probably 
in those days by far the greatest com- 
mercial port in the world. Has often 
been written about.” — Yule. 
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A’azzu-d din, Prince, vii. 392, 393, 434, 
436, 448, 546 
’ A bb&sides, i. 443 
Abd&l of Tibet, vii. 62, 67 
*Abdu-lla Kh&n, vi. 333, 386, 393, 395, 
396, 408, 409, 413, 416, 419; vii. 21; 
receives title ‘‘ Firoz Jang,” 22 
*Abdu-llah Kutbu-l Mulk, vii. 286 
’Abdu-llah (Saiyid, Kutbu-l Mulk) sup- 
ges Farrukh Siyar, vii. 435, 437, 561; 
onours and promotion to office of wazir, 
442; difficulties as minister, 447, pass.; 
his diwan Ratan Chand, 447, 461, 
479, 486-7, 601, 506, 512, 519, 671; 
neglects his duties, 461; takes possession 
of the palace, 476; seizes the royal 
property and ladies, 481; differences 
with his brother, 481-4; marches 
against Jai Singh, 483; raises Mu- 
hammad Sh&h to the throne, 485; 
opposition to, 501; struggles after 
usain ’Ali’s death, 507; puts Mu- 
hammad Ibr4hfm on the throne, 509 ; 
i dal ay for the struggle, 510 ; 
efeated, 512 ; a prisoner, 516; death, 
519, 5673; character, 519 
’Abdu-l ’Abb&s as Saffah, Khalff, i. 443 
"Abdu-] Majid. Sree Asaf Khan 
*Abdu-l Malik. the Khalff, i. 426 
*Abdu-n Nabi, Shaikh, v. 520, 53], 5642 
*Abdu-r Rahim, Kh&n-Khb4n&n, vi. 239. 
See Mirza Kh&n - 
’Abdu-r Rashid, Sult&n, ii. 196, 257, 274, 
511; iv. 202 
"Abdu-r Razz&k, embassy to India, iv. 
95; arrives at K&likét, 98; journey 
to Bijanagar, 103 ; his reception, 112 ; 
return, 123 
’Abdu-r Razzik, Khwaja, ii. 62, 512 
’Abdu-r Razz&k Lari, vii. 327, 331 to 
335, 351, 360 
”Abdu-s Samad Diler Jang, vii. 456, 491, 
611 
’Abdu-s Samad Khan, viii. 148, 169, 267, 
278, 279 
Abhang Kh§fn, vi. 93, 99, 100 
Abd Bakr, Khalff, i. 415 


Aba Bakr made king, iv. 20, vi. 186 ; de- 
feats his rival, iv. 21, 22, 23, vi. 186; 
obliged to escape, iv. 24 ; death, 25 

AbG Is’h&k, iii. 23, iv. 159 

Abi Ja’far al Mansdr, Khalif, i 444 

Abd-] Abb&s Isfar4ini, ii. 486, 488 ; iv. 148 

AbG-l Faiz Faizi. Sce Faizf 

Ab4-l Fazl, arrival at Court, v. 611, 
616, 622; his scepticism, 524, 529, 
630, 543; memoir of, vi. 1; services, 
96, 97, 98, 101, 138, 141, 142, 146, 154; 
his murder, 154, 288, 442; vil. 6: 

Aba-] Hasan, Kutba-] Mulk, of Haidar- 
fibad, vii. 287, 315, 333 

Abd-l Hasan Khwéija, vi. 334, 379, 
383, 386, 425, 427, 430, vii. 9, 11 

Abt-] K&sim Sultan, i. 297 

Abd-l Ma’ali, v. 60, 61, 65, 239, 248, 
263, 264, 283, 285, 286, 287 

Aba Nasr, ii. 62, 106, 190, 509 

Abt Sa’id Mirza, i. 303 

AbG Suhal Zauzani, ii. 61, 89, 509, 512 

Ab6 T&hir Hasan Khwaja, ii. 612 

AbwaAbe introduced, iii. 228, 243 

’Adali (Mub&riz Kh&n), meaning of the 
name, v. 45, 490; pretensions to the 
throne, iv. 496, 500, 604; murders 
Firoz Sh&h, v. 45, vi. 179; assumes 
the crown, v. 45, vi. 180; his folly, v. 
45 ; contest with Andrdn or Andardiin, 
46, 53; defeats T&j Kh&n, iv. 606, vi. 
199 ; resumption of yagéirs, v. 109, 241 ; 
severity to his nobles, v. 52; opposed 
by Ibrahim Kh&n, v. 62, vi. 199; de- 
feated and killed, iv. 508, v. 66, 245, 
vi, 22 

Adam Kha&n Ghakkar, iv. 193, v. 11,14, 
234, 237, 279, 280 

Adam of Kashmir, vi. 307 

Adham Khf&n opposes Bairam Khfn, v. 
261; sent to Hathk&nt, vi. 23; sent 
against Baz Babfdur, v. 270; keeps 
spoils, 271, vi. 24; returns, v. 273; 
murders Atka Kh&n, 277, vi. 26; 
killed, v. 277 

"Adil Kh&n, of Bij&pdr, vii, 23. See 
Bijapar 
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"Adil Kh&n, son of Sher Sh6h, iv. 478, 
481 


*Adil-Kh&nis, vi. 95, 181, 344, 408, 411, 
414, 416. See Biapar 

"Adil Shah, v. 45. See ’Adalf 

Adina Beg, viii. 167, 169, 240, 266, 266, 
267, 273, 278 

Afzal Kh&n of Bih&r, vi. 205, 321 

Afzal Bij4purf, murder of, vii. 258 

Afrasiyab Kh&n, viii. 297 

Aghanis, iti, 399, 480 

Agra, history of, iv. 450; taken by 
Mahmdd, 522; the capital, 319, v. 
103; besieged by Sikandar Lodi, v. 
93; founded by Sikandar, 98; earth- 
quake at, iv. 465; building of the fort, 
v. 295; explosion at, 491 ; siege of by 
the Saiyids, vii. 483; temple at, viii. 
38 


Ahd&id Afgh&n defeated, vi. 343 

Ahmad Ayyz, iii. 254, 259, 264; 
Khwaja-i Jab&n, sets up a son of Mu- 
hammad Tughlik, 278; submits to 
Firoz, 285; death, 286 

Ahmad Chap, Malik, iii. 139, 150, 156; 
blinded, 162 

Ahmad Hasan, Khw&ja bin Hasan Mai- 
mandf, ii. 61, 487, 495, 496, 499, 
iv. 150, 167, 196 

Ahmad Kh&n (MansGr Khan), brother- 
in-law of ’ Adalf, rebels, v. 54 ; defeats 
Ibrabim Str, 56 ; assumes royal state 
as Sultan Sikandar, 56; defeated by 
Akbar, 58. See Sikandar Sultan. 

Ahmad Khfn Bangash, viii. 117, 118, 
119, 121, 148, 279, 398, 407 

Ahmad Khfn Barha, Saiyid, v. 352, 353 

Ahmad Khf&n Bhattf,v.5 ~ 

Ahmad Khan MewS8tti, v. 74, 79, 85 

Ahmad Nifltigin, ii. 58, 116, 122, 129, 
131, 240 

Ahmad Sh&h Abd4lf, first invasion, viii. 
106; burns Sirhind, 107; battle with 
at Sirhind, #.; offers to treat, 108, 
109; defeated, 109; retreats, 110. 
Second invasion, 114; obtains cession 
of L&hore, ete., 115; returns, 1d. 
Third invasion, 121; gains a victory 
and retires, 122, 166. Fourth in- 
vasion, 145; defeats Mahrattas on the 
Indus, 146, 272, 274; enters Dehii, 
146, 241, 264; reviews his army, its 
numbers, 398 ; plunders Mathur4, 147, 
168; defeats Mahrattas at P4&nipat, 
150, 170, 279; attacks Suraj Mal JAt, 
265; destroys Mathur&, 265-272, 276; 
entrenches bis camp, 401 

Ahmad Sb&h B&hmani, vi. 232 

Abmad Shah (Emperor), wi. 81; his 
father’s jealousy, 105; sent against 


Ahmad Abd4lf, 106; fights him, 107 ; 
becomes king, 112,174; character, 112; 
a mere cipher, 113-116; poverty, 115, 
174; deposed, 140-1, 323; blinded, 
143, 323; attacked by Mahrattas, 322, 
384 

Ahmad Sultan of Gujarat, iv. 49, 85 

Ahmad4béd, described, vi. 358; taken 
by Humfyan, v, 193; delivered over 
to Akbar, 343; struggles for, 360 ; 
besieged by Muzaffar Husain Mirza, 
405; scised by Muzaffar, 431 

Ahmadnagar, Akbar’s embassy to, v 460 ; 
obtained by Burbfnu-l Mulk, vi. 87; 
at war with Bijapdr, 91; peace with, 
16. 94; operations against, 93, 95, 99; 
taken by Akbar, 100, 144, 241, 247; 
struggles for possession of, 241, 324, 
380, 416, 434, 437 . 

Aholias, viii. 258 

Aibak, ii. 299 

Aim&ks, vi. 267, 273, viii. 146 

Ain-i Jah&ngiri, vi. 326 

*Ainu-l Mulk, iii. 246, 247, 248, 369, 619 

Aitamar, iii. 133, 134 

Ajipal (Jaip&l), ii. 518, 588 

Ajit Singh, Raja, daughter married to 
Farrukh Siyar, vii. 470-3, 483; sub- 
mits and pays allegiance, 404, 420; 
account of, 446; made a Maharaja, 
469; joins Saiyid ’Abdu-llah, 470, 
473, 476, 485, 517; rebels, vill. 44; 
killed, #4. 

Ajmir, conquered by Muhammad Ghori, 
il, 214, 226 

Akat Khan, attempts life of ’Alfu-d din, 
ili. 172 

Akbar, birth of, i. 318, v. 214; re- 
stored to his father, 222; retaken by 
Kfmrfn, 224; exposed on walls of 
K4bul, 226; again restored, 227; de- 
feats Sikandar at Sirhind, 68, 238; 
succeeds to the throne, 241, 247, vi. 
180; marches against Him, v. 62; 
defeat and death of Him4, 65, 66, 
253; accident with an elephant, 257 ; 
takes government into his own hands, 
264 ; forgives Bairam Kh4n, 268; and 
takes charge of his son, 269; kills a 
tiger, 272; punishmentof Adham Khan, 


277, vi. 26; conspiracy inst, v. 
284; shot at, 2865 ; restores Mubammad 
Hakim at K4&4bul, 294; marches 


against Kh4fn-z4m4n, 297; leads his 
army against Muhammad Hakim, 313; 
campaign again Kh&én-z4m&n, 319; 
besieges and takes Chftor, 169, 324 ; 
goes on foot to Ajmir, 328, 334, 336 ; 
obtains Rantambhor, 175, 330, 332; 
obtains Kalinjar, 333; hunts wild 
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asses, 336 ; campaign in Gujarft, 339; 
victory at Sarnél, 345, vi. 37; siege 
and conquest of Surft, v. 346; another 
campaign in Gujar&t, 361; his rapid 
ride, 362; victory, 366; provision 
against damage in his marches, 371 ; 
siege and conquest of Patna, iv. 512; 
v. 374 ; pursues D&dd, iv.612 ; conquest 
of Bengal, v. 381, 414, 428; revenue 
arrangements, 383, 613, vi. 61; his 
" Ibddat-khdna, v. 390, 409, 517, 526, 
vi. 59; provision for the pilgrimage, 
v. 396; at UdipGr, 402; preaches as 
Khalif, 412; sends envoys to M&- 
warfu-n nubr, 413; abolishes tolls and 
customs, 413; assumes government of 
Kabul, 449; attempts conquest of 
Kashmir, 450; journey to Kashmir and 
K&bul, 457, 462, 464; conquest of Sind, 
i, 240,297, v. 459, 461; inspects fort of 
Surft, 601; his use of Alldhu Akbar, 
523; heretical associates, 524 ; religious 
difficulties, 526, vi. 189; Christian 
missionaries, v. 528; worship of the 
sun, 529; fire worship, 530; adopts 
some Hind& customs, 531; his infulli- 
bility, 531; experimental seclusion of 
infants, 533; innovations, 534 ; his 
“ Divine Faith,” 536, vi. 153; houses 
of charity, v.638, vi. 111; illness, v.641; 
coinage, 541, vi. 66; his mints, 57; 
encouragement of learning, v. 570; 
his translations from Sanskrit, 570; 
prisoners of war not slaves, vi. 25; 
remits jizya and pilgrim tax, 29; 
receives Christians at Sur&t, 40 ; takes a 
census, 61; restrictions on widow burn- 
ing, 68; defeated in Swat, v. 460, vi. 
80; rebellion in Bengal, 78, 79, 106 ; 
Europeans at his court, 85; conquest 

. of Orissa, 85, 88; dealings with Bur- 
hanu-l Mulk, 70, 87; conquest of 
Birar, 84; war in the Dakhin, 91, 92, 
95, 105, 111, 118, 132; taking of 
Ahmadnagar, 99; grief for AbdG-l 
Fazl, 155; wounded, 193, 203 ; throws 
a servant from a tower, 164; death, 
115, 168, 243, 247; reign, 242; ex- 
tent of his dominions, 242; his 
character, 180, 242, 248, 290; tomb, 
319; portrait, 290 

Akbar, Prince, son of Aurangzeb, vii. 
196; sent against the R&na, 299; 
deserts, 301; abandoned, 304; flight, 
$08; with Sambhaji, 309, 312; goes 
to Persia, 312, 361; dies in Garmefr, 
313, 384 

Akbarsh$hi rupees, v. 370 

Akham Lohana of Brahman&bad, i. 145, 
146, 147 
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’Akibat Mahmad Khan, viii. 141, 142, 
322-3-4 
Ak-Kiinla, iv. 299; vi. 196 
’Alam ’ Alf, vii. 488, 490, 495, 497 
’Klam Kh&n, son of Bahlol Lodf, v. 
24, 27, 106 . 
"Alamgir. See Aurangzeb 
’Alamgir II. raised to the throne, viii. 
140, 141, 142; desires to take Gh&- 
zi’u-d din prisoner, 239; incidents of 
his reign, 168, 170; interview with 
Ahmad Abd&lf, 264, 265; murder of, 
143, 170, 241, 268 
’Alfu-d daula, iv. 206 
’Alau-d din Ghori, ii. 258, 286; attacks 
and burns Ghazni, 286, iii. 36, iv. 208 
’Alfu-d din Khilji, receives government 
of Karra, iii. 140; of Oudh, 148; his 
schemes, 140, 149, 179; murders 
Sultan Jalal Firoz, 155; march to 
Dehli, 158; scatters gold, 158 ; 
shoots gold into Dehli, 41; ascends 
the throne, 41, 69, 155, 157, 160; his 
conquests, 74, 543, 549, 166; con- 
uests in Sind, i. 225; conquers 
eogir, iii. 40, 77; Kambay and 
Somnat, 42, 549, 551; Chitor, 189, 
549; Guzerat, 163, 548; Telingana 
and Dur Samundar, 49, 78, 550; im- 
pane Mughal ambassadors, 51 ; his 
uildings, 69; ‘‘the second Alexander,” 
169; his vast projects, 168; attempt 
to kill, 172, 600; revenue arrange- 
ments, 179, 182; severe government, 
182; his ignorance, 183; consults a 
lawyer on government, 184; hard 
pressed by Mughals, 166, 189; army 
arrangements, 191; his ‘ Regula- 
tions,” 192, 598; battles with Mu- 
ghals, 42, 47, 197-200 ; his sons, 204, 
206, 209, 217, 600, 601; slaughters 
‘‘New MusulmA&ns,” 205 ; his decline, 
207; passion for Malik Kafar, 97, 
656 ; death, 208, 552 
*Alfu-d din Mas’Gd, Sult&n, ii. 342, 365 
*Alfu-d din Sh&h Bahmani, vi. 233 
*Alau-d din Sikandar, Sult&n, iv. 28 
’Alfu-d din, Sultan, son of Muhammad, 
iv. 86, v.74, 75; vacates the throne, iv. 
88, v. 78; death, iv. 88, v. 86 
’Al&u-d din, Sult4n, rival of Ibrahim, v. 
25, 27 
"Alfu-d din, Sultin, of Bengal, iv. 260, 
261, 462 
Albari, ii. 320, 360 
Alf, the Khalif, i. 116, 421 
"Ali Arghiin, Sultan, i. 308 
"Ali Beg Gdrg&n invades India, iii. 
47, 72, 198, 548; taken into service, 48 
"Ali Gauhar. See Shah ’Alam 
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Ali J&h, vii. 566 

Ali Khan R&ja of Khandes, v. 403, 
406, 408, 411, 441, 449, 460, vi. 84, 
87, 89, 92, 131, 134, 136, 148, 241; 
death, 95 

‘Ali Kheshawand, ii. 486, 508, iv. 
193, 198 

*Ali Mard&n Kh&n surrenders Kan- 
dahfr, vii. 64; reception by Sh&h 
Jab&n, 66; governor of Kashmir, 67 ; 

overnor of Panjab, 67 ; his canal, 67 ; 

in Balkh, 69, 70, 71, 81; death, 124 

"Ali Mardfn Khilji, ii. 314, 315 

"Ali bin Mas’Gd, in. 257, 274, iv. 202 

"Ali Sher (J&m), i. 228 

*Ali (Sultan), i. 257, 274 

"Alf Tabar, vii. 567 

"Alim Khafn, Babar's general, iv. 241, 


pass. 

*Aliwardi KhbA&n, viii. 128 ; death, 210, 324 

*Allffis, or ’All4nis, i. 156, 427, 428 

Allahfb&d, building of, v. 512; surren- 
dersto Auranyzeb, vii. 237 ; siege of, 486 

Alm&ns (predatory bands), vii. 77, 78 

Almfs Beg, brother of ’Alfu-d din, iii. 
152, et seg.; made ‘* Uldgh Khf&n,”’ 
157 ; subdues Multan, 161; Guzerat, 
163; causes mutiny, 164; death, 179 

Almshouses, v. 538, vi. 111 

Alor, Muhammad Kasim at, i. 192; de- 
struction of, 256 

Alp Arslan, ii. 274, 277 

Alp Ghazi, iii. 539 

Alp Khan, iii. 169, 208, 653, 554; 
iv. 41, 60, 79 

Alptigin, 11. 179, 267, 479; iii. 23; iv. 
159; vi. 569 

Altamsh (advanced guard), v. 387 

Alt@niya Malik, ii. 335, 337 

Altintash, ii. 495, 497, 498; iv. 171, 175, 
178, 195, 196 

Amar Singh, R&nf, vi. 335; submits, 
339; sends son to court, 341; death, 
367 

Am{na Begam, viii. 428-9 

Amir Antk, 1. 181, 267 

Amir Jadida, 111. 262; viii. 16 

Amir Kh&n, NawaAb, viii. 131 

Amir Kh&n, viii. 352, 439 

Amir-i Sadah, iii. 252; vin. 16 

Amir Za-n Nan, 1. 303 

*Amr&n, i. 450 

AmrAni, i. 258 

Amra bin Jamal, i. 444 

Amrit Lais, ii. 172, 425 

Anand PAl, ii. 12, 27, 31, 249, 402, 426, 
446, 450, 452; iv. 173; vi. 218 

AnangpAl, iii. 665 

Ancient History, Firishta’s summary, 
vi. 533 | 
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Ancient Persian Kings of India, vi. 548 
Anrfn tribe, i. 296 

Anwar Kha&n, vii. 466 

Anwafru-d dfn Kh&n, viii. 391 

App&ji Gaikawar, vili. 400 

App4ji Mahratta, killed, viii. 208 
’Arfbas, iv. 261, 255, 268 

Arab Bah&dur, v. 415, 418, 453; vi. 47, 
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’Arabi Kabi, i. 319, 320 . 

Arabs in Sind, i. 414, 434; trade with 
India, 468 ; fall of their power, 479 ; 
conquests, vi. 564 

Aram Shah, Sultan, ii. 301 

Arangal, taken, iii. 233, 558 ; lost, 245 

Arghdns, i, 303, 497 

Anyanik (H4&jib), ii. 61, 100 

Arkali Khfn, defeats Malik Chhaji, iii. 
138, 635; at Multan, 156, 159; 
blinded, 41, 162 

Armil, king of Sind, i. 223 

Armies, ili. 50, 115, 191, 197, 241, 289, 
805, 321, 327, 329, 342, 346, 347, 349, 
439, 498, 576; iv. 207, 248, 252, 415, 
457, 459, 551; v. 28, 86, 205, 515; 
vii. 99; viii. 50, 51, 53, 60, 147, 148, 
170, 398, 400 

Arslin J&zib, iv. 171, 172 

Arslan, Sultan, ii. 199, 257, 483; iv. 207 

Art, curious work of, vi. 192 

Asad Beg, vi. 150, 155, 161-2; mission 
to the Dakhin, 167 

Asad Khan (Jamdatu-l Mulk, Nizamu-l 
Mulk, Asafu-d daula), vii. 363; at 
siege of Jinji, 348; supports Prince 
A’zam, 384-7, 391, 396, 401; joins 
Bahfdur Shah, his titles, 401 ; arrests 
Jabfndar Sh&h, 440; interview with 
Farrukh Siyar, 444; arrested, 445; 
death, 460 

Asafu-d daula succeeds Shujf'u-d daula, 
viii. 183, 369; plots against, 423; 
meets Warren Hastings, 230 ; and the 
Rohillas, 350 

Asaf Jah. See Nizamu-l Mulk 

Asaf Khfn, ’Abdu-l Majid, raised to 
the dignity by Akbar, v. 266 ; at Chu- 
nar, v. 287 ; conquers Garha Katanka, 
169, 288, vi. 30, 117; government of 
Garha, v. 297; visits Akbar, 297, 298; 
flight to Garha, 299; force sent 
against him, 309; flight and capture, 
310; pardoned, 310, 317, 324; gover- 
nor of Chitor, 328; last mention of, 
363, 366 

Asaf Kh&n, Ghiyfsu-d din receives the 
title, v. 369; services, 397, 402, 404, 
vi. 57 (died in 989 a.x.) 

Asaf Khan, Ja’far Beg, v. 467; vi. 97, 
130; 143, 144 
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Asaf Kh&n, Yaminu-d daula, brother 
of Ndr Jahfn, services, vi. 318, 321, 
384, 386 ; causes rebellion of Mah&bat 
Kh&n, 420; attempts to rescue Ja- 
hfngfr, 424; takes refuge in Atak, 
428 ; taken by Mah&bat Khan, 428; 
released, 431; his measures on death 
of Jahfngir, 435, vii.5; campaign 
er fjapir, 28-31; becomes 

; hfan-kb4n4n, 46 ; death, 68; wealth, 

8 


As&m, account of, vii. 264; war against, 
144, 265, 267 

Asflu.d din Maul&n&, i. 235 

"Asi Ma’sGm. See Ma’sGm KaA&buli 

Asir, siege of, vi. 97, 135; description, 
138 


Ashmuks, the, i. 53 

Askari, Mirza, v. 35, 144, 189, 196, 197, 
203, 206, 215, 220, 221, 224, 229, 230, 
231, 233, vi. 11, 15,16; death, v. 234 

Asphaltum, vi. 456 

Assassins, sect of, ii. 485, 572, 573 

Ast&n Sh4h, i. 201 

"Ata Khan, viii. 149 

Atka Kh&n (Shamsu-d din Muhammad), 
accompanies Humfydn in his flight, v. 
211, 254, 255, 266; made Kh&n-i 
a’zam, 273 ; high in office, 273 ; 
murdered, 277 

’Atr of roses, invention of, vi. 338 

Adng KhA&n, 1. 498 

Aurangzeb, birth, vii. 213; governor of 
the Dakhin, 58, 60 ; proposes to with- 
draw from the world, 69; governor of 
Gujar&t, 69; sent against Balkh, 71, 
72,76; disasters on return, 96; sent 
to Kandah&r, 88. 99; fails. 100; cam- 
paign against Golkonda, 109; receives 

ir Jumla, 117; sent against Bijféptr, 

119, 124; takes Bidar, 124; takes 
Kaly&ni, 127; D&r& Shukoh intrigues 
against him, 129; deserted by nobles, 
130; makes peace with Bij&ptr, 130, 
215; his charity, 156; character and 
habits, 156; illness, 180, 266; pro- 
hibits Hind@ teaching and worship, 
183; destroys Hindd temples, 184, 
188; visits Udipir and Chitor, 188; 
imprisons his eldest son, 190; releases 
his eldest son, 192 ; conduct during his 
father's illness, 217 ; treatment of Mir 
Jumla, 217, 232; defeats Rfja Jas- 
want, 219; defeats Dar& Shukoh, 220; 
arrives at Agra, 226; confines his 
father, 226; pursues D&rfi Shukoh, 
228; imprisons Murfd Bakhsh, 228 ; 
ascends the throne, 229; defeats 
Shuj’, 233; proclaimed Emperor, 241 ; 
alters the calendar, 241; remission of 
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taxes, 246, 293 ; abolishes pilgrim tax, 
viii. 38 ; his co ndence with Shah 
Jahfn, vii, 251; has Murad Bakhsh 
killed, 266 ; war with Assim, 265, 267; 
reception of Sivaji, 276; forbids 
writing of history, 282; his habits and 
manners, 283; renews the jisya, 296, 
viii. 38; deserted by his son Akbar, 
vii. 801 ; proceeds to the Dakhin, 309; 
makes war upon Kutbu-l Mulk, 315, 
318; goes to siege of Bijapur, 322; 
takes Golkonda, 324; tortures and 
kills Sambh&jf, 341; grants privileges 
to English, vili.380; seizes Englishmen 
and orders war, vii. 350; army de- 
stroyed by Mahrattas, 355; makes 
war on Mabrattas, 363; besieges and 
takes Sattaru, 365; obtains fortresses 
by bribery, 372; fails to conquer 
Mabratins 374; overtures of peace 
with Mahrattas, 376; refuses to con- 
cede the chauth, viii. 465; his siege of 
W fkinkera, vii. 377 ; illness, 382 ; dis- 
misses his sons, 385; death and burval, 
193, 384, 536, 565; his family, 195; 
character, 385; post-mortem title, 402; 
some letters of, 562 

Auz Khilji. See His&mu-d din 

Ayand, king, i. 109 

Azam Humfyin, a title, v. 8 

A’'zam Humfyan, Ahmad Khan, iv. 462 

A’zam Humfydn, Lod{, iv. 445, 456, v. 
8, 10, 20, 90, 92, 105; murdered, 21 

A’zam Humfyin Nfazi (Haibat Khan, 
iv. 441), iv. 428, 431, 485, 486, 493, 
496, v. 488; killed, iv. 497 

A‘zam Hum4y dn Sarw&ni (Haibat Khan) 
iv. 267, 321, 348, 352, 369, 377, 395, 
397, 399, 647; Khfn-i ’azam, 415, 
v. 405 

A'zam Kh&n (Mirza 'Aziz Muhammad 
Koka, Kh&n-i a’zam), v. 352, 353, 360. 
364, 365; in disgrace, 393; restored 
to favour, 419; in command in Bengal, 
419, 426-8, vi. 66, 68; campaign io 
Birfr, v. 441, 442; in Guzerat, 447, 
458, 459, vi. 87, 90, 205; at Asir, 
97, 143; recalled, v. 466; goes to 
Mecca, 466; returns, vi. 130; patro- 
nizes father of Abd-] Fazl, v. 517; 
conduct at Akbar’s death, vi. 169, 171; 
sent agaiust the R&n& by Jah&ngir, 
337 ; imprisoned, 338 

A'zam Kh&n (Iradat Khan), campaign 
against Nizam Sh4h, vii. 11; pursues 
Khaéo Jahfan Lodi, 12; takes Vh&rir, 
20; attacks Parenda, 22; in cam- 
paign against Bijapar, 28 

A’zam Shh, Prince Muhammad, makes 
peace with R&n4, vii. 189; parentage 
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and character, 195; sent against the 
R&n&, 299; campaign in Dakhin, 311 ; 
sent against BijfpGr, 321; at siege of 
Golkonda, 326, 828, 332 ; sent against 
Mahrattas, 337 ; illness, 358; jealous 
of his elder brother, 358 ; at siege 
of Sattara, 365; offends his father, 
369 ; visits his dying father, 383 ; his 
retensions, 384; dismissed by his 
ather, 386; performs obsequies of his 
father, 194; claims the throne, 387, 
537; jealous of his son Bed4r Bakht, 
389; announces his accession, 391, 
537 ; marches against Prince Muazzam, 
391-4, 538; defeat and death, 396, 
545; character, 537 

*Azimu-sh Sh4n, Prince, vii. 384, 392, 
393, 426, 428, 429, 438, 539, 541, 
545, 546, 550; defeat and death, 430, 
439 ; his sons, 567 

* Azdu-d daula, v. 441, 443, 469, 540 

Aziz Muhammad Koka. See A’zam Khan 


Bab& Kh&n Kaksh&l, v. 320, 346, 414, 
416; death, 418, vi. 38, 66 

Babar, Badsh&h, at KA&bul, i. 306; at- 
tacks Kandah&fr, 307; his memoirs, 
iv. 218; character, 219, 226; con- 
vivial habits, 225; invited to India, 
324, v. 23, 106; first invasion of 
India, iv. 230; last invasion, i. 312, 
iv. 239; his advance force defeated, 
241; defeats Ibrahim, 254, 290, v. 26; 
at Dehli, iv. 256; resistance to, 263; 
army desires to return, 264; obtains 
GwaAlior, 266; forswears wine, 269, 
226; cheers his men, 269; defeats 
R&na Sanka, 268; takes Chanderi, 
274; fights with Bengal, 283, v. 34; 
destroys the Mund&hirs, 41; his last 
injunctions to Humfytin, 42; death, 43 

Babiniya, J&m of Sindh, i. 226; attacked 
and defeated by Ffroz Sh&h, 227, 
ili. 322, iv. 12; submits, iii. 334; taken 
to Dehli, 336, 338 

Bachgoti Rajpdts, iv. 457, v. 93 

Badakhshan, v. 227, 249; vii. 70, 71, 
77 


Badan Singh J4t, viii. 360-1 
Badiu-z Zam&n, Mirza, i. 305 
Baghr&é Khan. See Bughré Khan 
Bagl&na, conquest of, vii. 65 
Bahadur Gauriya, v. 429 


Bah4dur Khan, minister of Akbar, v. 260, 
263, 273 ; rebels, 297, 301-5, 307, 309, 
318, 319, vi. 24; taken and killed, v. 
321 

Bah&dur Khan, officer of Aurangzeb, vii. 
245 

Bah&dur Kh&fn of Kh&ndesh, vi. 133-146 
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Bahfdur Nfhir, iii. 449, 505, iv. 26, 
27, 31, 33 

Bab&4dur Niz&mu-] Mulk, vi. 94, 100 

Bahadur Sh&h (Sh&h Alam), accession, 
vii. 387 ; march to Lfhore and Dehlf, 
393, 547; defeats his brother A’zam 
Sh&h, 396, 537; rewards his suppor- 
ters, 401; his coins, 404; receives 
submission of Jodhpar and Udipdr, 
404; proposals to Kam Bakhsh, 405 ; 
defeats Kam Bakhsh, 407; character, 
410, 550; his innovation in the kAstba, 
disturbances, 420, 427; war against 
the Sikhs, 423, 456, 555; death, 428, 
556, viii. 19; intrigues and quarrels 
among his sons, vii. 429, 554; pro- 

division of the Empire, 429 

Bah&dur, Sultan of Guzerat, takes Manda, 
iv 351; threatens Dehlf, 351 ; shelters 
Mirza Muhammad Zfmfn, 361, v. 
191; takes Chitor, 189, vi. 11, 13; 
defeated and pursued by Hum4yia, iv. 
352, v. 191, vi. 13; recovers Champ4- 
nfr and Guzerat, v. 197, vi. 15; death, 
18 

Bahar Deo, ti. 367, 370 

Bah4u-d daula, iv. 202 

Bah&u-d din, his revolt, iii. 614 

Bahéu-d din Tughril. See Tughril 

Bahlol Lodi, Sultan, his extraction, v. 

71; rise, 71; defeats King of M&lw4, 

iv. 85; aspires to the throne, 86; be- 

comes king, 88, 335, v. 77 ; campai 

against the Ranf, 4; fails to take 

Dehli, 74; obtains Dehli, 75, 77; 

attacked by Jaunpir, iv. 306, v. 2; 

makes peace with Jaunpdr, 80; de- 

feats Husain of Jaunpitr, 86, 87, 88 ; 

takes Jaunpdr, 89; makes his son 

Barbak king of Jaunpur, 90; divides 

his dominions, 90; death, iv. 444; 

character, 436. 

Bahlolis (coins), v. 115 

Bahmani kings, iv. 259, vii. 336, viii. 15 ; 
recommended to Firoz by Egyptian 
Khalif, vi. 226 ; succession of, 229 ; 
their wars and slaughter of infidels, 
230, 232. See Hasan Ganga 

Bahram Gir, ii. 159, 161, 18%; vi. 560 

Bahram Khfo of Kashmfr, vi. 307 

Babram Mirza of Persia, v. 218 

Bahram Shah Sultan, ii. 258, 279, 291; 
lil. 36; iv. 207, 208 

B&i, sister of D4hir, i. 154, 172 

Bairam Khan, Kh&n-khfnfan, memoir 
of, v. 215; services to Hdmayan, i. 
319, iv. 384, 385, v. 218, 219, 233, 
236; 237; at siege of Ch&mpanir, 
194; at battle of Sirhind, iv. 62, v. 
238; sent against Sikandar, 239 ; de- 
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feats Sikandar, 248; kille Tardi Beg 
Kh&n, 61, 251; defeats Hima, 66, 
251; kills him, 253; suspicious of 
Akbar, 256 ; conspires, vi. 23; marriage 
to a relative of the Emperor, 256; in- 
trigues against him, 261; fall, vi. 23; 
leaves the Emperor, v. 263; and re- 
signs, 264 ; pursued, 265; defeated, 
266 ; submits, 267 ; forgiven, 268; 
departs for Mecca, 268; murdered, 
269 ; character, vi. 24 

Baisinghar, Prince, vi. 436 

Baisura caste, i. 16 

Baitdz, iv. 160 

Bajaur, Akbar’s attack on, v. 450, vi. 80 

Bajhr&, son of Chandar, i. 158, 160 

B&ji Rao besieges Jitgarh, viii. 48; his 
inroad into Hinddstan, 53, 261; re- 
treats from Dehlf, 55; made governor 
of M&lw&, 57, 262; defeated, 66, 262; 
death, 66, 263 

B&ji Rao, son of Raghun&th, succeeds as 

eshwa, Vili. 369 

Baksar, battle of, viii. 182 

Baélagh&t, sold by Khan Jahan Lodi, vii.7 

Balajf Bishwan&th, vii. 466, 468, 477; 
vin. 260 

Bal&ji Rao succeeds B&ji R&o, viii. 263; 
sends Bhfo to Hindist4n, 273; death 
of, 283 

B&larukh, ii. 638, 543 

Balban. See Ghiyfsu-d din 

Balhar&, the, i. 3, 13, 21, 22, 24, 76, 86, 
87, 201, 354 

Balkh, attacked by Humfytin, v. 230; 
his retreat, 231; attacked by Sh&h 
Jab4n, vii. 70, 71, 72, 76, 77 

Balotras, ii. 164, 167 

Banfna bin Hanzala, i. 164 

Banj4ras, first mention of, v. 100 

Banji Nah&r&n, ii. 282 

B&érbak Sh&h, of Jaunpér, iv. 455, 456, 
461, v. 90; abandons it, 93 

Barbarans, the, i. 53 

Barfi Ra&ja, vii. 424 

Barge, etymology of, i. 539 

Bargiy&n (Mahrattas), vi. 333, 343 

Barha Saiyids, v. 353, 364, 378; vi. 54, 
170, 298; vii. 235, 394, 434, 437, 
439, 470, 498, 500, 501, 502, 504, 510, 
513, 546; massacre of, vill. 56 

Barhtigin, ii. 9, 403, 410 

BarkamArfs, i. 110 

Basya caste, i. 76 

Bauiira, the king, 1. 21, 22, 23 

BawAnij, i. 65, 539 

Bay&na, attacked by Sikandar Lodi, iv. 
4563, v. 93 

Bfyazid, son of Sulaimén Kir&ni, iv. 
609, v. 372, vi. 36 


Bayazfd J&m, v. 469 


, Baz Bah&dur, iv. 534, v. 168, 244, 260, 


270; a musician, 270; flees, 270; re- 
covers M&lwa, 275-6; submits, 276 ; 
death, 15. 

Bed4r Bakht, Prince,son of Prince A’zam, 
vii. 343, 364, 369, 371, 387-8-9, 396, 
532, 536, 637, 640, 550; death, 398, 
400, 546; his sons, 567 

Bedar Bakht (son of Ahmad Sh&h), 
raised to the throne, viii. 245, 247 

Beg-Lar, i. 289 

Benares, taken by Ghaznivides, i. 58, 
122; by Kutbu-d din, ii. 222, 250; 
by Sher Sh4h, iv. 368 

oe kings of, iv. 260, 381; conquest 
of, v. 380, 381 ; war in, 399, 414, 429; 
third conquest, vi. 66; disturbances 
in, 98; war in, 326 

Beni Bah&dur, R&ja, viii. 206, 219, 220, 
276, 348, 408, 409 

Be-nizam, term, how used, vil. 12 

Betel, iv. 114 

Bhadauriyas, viii. 53, 262 

Bhagw&in Das, Raja (also called Bhag- 
want), v. 273, 346, 361, 393, 402, 
422, 441, 450, 452, vi. 38, 68; death, 
v. 458 

Bhagwant Khichar, Raja, viii. 341 

Bhagwant Singh, viii. 50 

Bhaif Paran Mal. See Péran Mal 

Bhakkar, taken by the Sammas and 
by 'Alfu-d din, 1. 225; occupied by 
Risé Kh&n, 240, 241; rulers of, 241 
et pass.; taken by Mujahid Gh4zi, 282; 
attacked by I's& Tarkh&n, 324; taken 
by Shamsu-d din Altamsh, ii. 155, 304 

Bhfo (Sadfsheo) with Mahratta army, 
vill. 145; at Dehli, 147, 170, 275; 
reviews his army, 399, its numbers, 
400; entrenches his camp, 401; pro- 
poses terms to Ahmad Abd&li, 277, 
278 ; death, 154, 171, 264, 266, 273, 
279, 281 

Bh4o the Pretender, viii. 282, 284, 294 

Bh&r& of Kach, vi. 519, 527 . 

Bhartpdr, siege of, vill. 352 

Bh&tia, capture of, ii. 28, 248, 439; 
iii. 64 

Bhatnir, siege and reduction of, iii. 420, 
487 

Bhatti, tribe, iii, 272, v. 37 

Bhats, iii. 245 

Bhid, R&{ of Panna, v. 93 

Bhikban Khan, Prince, v. 81, 101 

Bhim, Bhimpfl, ii. 12, 47, 403, 427, 
451, 461, iv. 180 

Bhim deo, Rai of Nahrwala, ii. 294, 300, 
469, 473 

Bhim R&j&, son of R&né, vi. 410, 413 
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Bhoj, son of Surjan RAf, v. 345 

Bho Chand, ii. 48 

Bhop4l, rise of the State, vili. 68 

Bhoslah family, vii. 254, viii. 258, 264 

Bhukiy&l tribe (properly Bhagiy4l), v. 
278, vi. 309 

Bhangar, i. 216 

Bbapat, son of Bihfri Mal, v. 345, 367 

Bhut Sh4h, i. 46 

Bhutfwariyas, the, i. 46 

Bibi R4ji of Jaunpar, v. 81 to 86 

Bidfgh Khan, v. 62, 274, 284, 296, 301, 
304, 325, 330, 362; vi. 124 

Bidar, taken by Aurangzeb, vil. 124; 
history of, 126 

Bihar, under a separate ruler, v. 22, 37; 
Muhammad Sh&h, King of, 105; 
conquest by Mun’im Khf&n, vi. 39, 
campaign of Muzaffar Kh&n in, 45 

Bihar Jia, R&ja, v. 351 

Bibari Mal, Raja, v. 273, 604, 506 

Bijanagar, territories of iv. 105; de- 
scription of, 106; coins, 109; brothels, 
111; police, 111; King, 112, 261; 
his seraglio, 114; wars against the 
Bahmanis, vi. 230, 232 

Bijapir, embassy to, v. 460; at war 
with Ahmadnagar, vi. 91; description 
of, 163; Princess married to Prince 
D&ntyal, 111, 152, 162, 208; proposes 

eace to Jah&ngir, 334; attacked by 
alik ‘Ambar, 414; siege of, vil. 

28; army, 51; campaign against, 
62, 54, 56, 95, 110, 131; peace, 57 ; 
Aurangzeb sent against, 119, 124; 
territories of, 256 ; troubles in, 257 ; 
campaign against, 277; siege raised, 
278, 281 ; war with, 293; war renewed, 
321; surrenders, 323. 

Bijapéaris, vi. 95, 110, 111, 131 

Biji Rai, ii. 29 

BikramAjit, son of Ran& Sanka, iv. 281 

Bikram4yjit of Gwa&lior, iv. 257, 281, v. 
98, 486 

Bikram4jit Bundela, vii.19,47: killed, 60 

Bikramfjit, Raja. See Raf Ray&n 

BilkAtigin, ii. 180, 181, 267, 479 

Billal Deo, in. 87, 203 

Bina tribe, i. 292 

Bir Singh, vi. 3; properly Nar Singh, 
50 ¢.v. 

Birfhas, iii. 245 

Birr, conquest of, vi. 84, 241 

Birbal, Raya, v. 356, 507, 524, 529, 538 ; 
death, 541, vi. 80, 84, 191 

Biswis R4o, fights Ahmad AbdaAli, viii. 
264, 273 

Books found by B&bar, iv. 246; at 
Nagarkot, vi. 227 

Brahman caste, i. 16, 76 
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Brahman P4l. ii. 33, 427 

Brahman&béd taken, i. 122,182; account 
of, 183 ; settled by Muhammad Kasim, 
184; destruction of, 256 

Brahmin, history of, i. 105 

Bridge, over the Indus, iii. 408, 482, iv. 
93; over Chinab and Jailfm, iii. 413, 
484, 522; over Ganges, iv. 279, vi. 20; 
over Mahi, 363; method of making, 
371; over Indus, viii. 80; over R&vf 
and Chinfb, 94 

British settlement at Bombay, vil. 361; 
at Sur&t, viii. 202 ; take a ship of Au- 
rangzeb’s, vii.350; obtain permission to 
build factories, viii. 380, 390; trade, 
390, 392; victoryat Baksar, 182, 217; 
besiege Allfh&b&d, 182; obtain Bengal, 
182; victory over H&fiz Rahmat, 183, 
422; over Sirfju-d daula, 211; defeat 
Kasim ’Ali and Sh&h ’Alam, 215; 
obtain Chunfr, 220; form alliance 
with Sh&h ‘Alam, 220; ce with 
Sh&h ’Alam and Shuj&’u-d daula, 223, 
407; character of, 223, 229; Com- 
pany, 411; defeat Shuj&’u-d daula 
and the Mahrattas, 221 ; government 
of Bengal, 228; at Pana, 295 ; defeat 
Mahrattas, 308 ; defeat the Rohillas, 
301; lose and recover Calcutta, 324-5; 
wars with French, 327, 437; win 
Plassy, 329, 426; defeat Rohillas, 
351; sieges of Dig and Bhartpdr, 
352, 367; arrangements with the 
Sikhs, 353; make peace with Mah- 
rattas, 353 ; rise and progress of their 
power, 368, 437 

Brocade manufactories, iii. 578 

Brothels, iv. 111 

Ba (SuhAl, etc.). See Abd 

Buddhas, carried to China from India, 


1. 7 

Buddhists in Sind, i. 136, 147, pass., 
190, 504 

Budhim&n, minister of Chach, i. 140 

Budhites, i. 38 

Bidhiya, Rands of, i. 160 

Bughra Kh&n, son of Balban, iii. 38, 
111; made governor of Bengal, 120; 
loses throne, 124; becomes king of 
Bengal as N&siru-d din, 129; meets 

- his son Kai-kub&d, 130, 524, 625 
agy&ls (Bhigiy4l), v. 278, vi. 309, 

Bulak, bree ee 438; raised to the 
throne, vii. 6; imprisoned, viii. 19 

Buland Ikbal, title of Dar& Shukoh, vil. 
96 

Buluchis, i. 217, 245, 286, 314, 336 

Bundelas, vii. 61, 68 

Burik Hajib, ii. 398, 399, 401, 556 

Burbfnpar, taken for Akbar, v. 276; 





attacked by S&hu, vii. 306; attacked 
by Mahrattas, 422 ; besieged, viii. 30 

Burhanal Mulk of Ahmadnagar, v. 429, 
460; vi. 70, 87, 91 

Burbfénu-] Mulk of Oudh, removed from 
Oudh and appointed to M&lw4, viii. 
46; returns to Oudh, 46; attacks 
Ch&chandf, 46; defeats Bhagwant 
Singh, 52,341; defeats Mahrattas, 54, 
262; attacks N&dir Sh&h, 61; taken 
risoner, 61, 62, 84; negociates with 
Nfdir Shah, 23; his treachery, 63, 
75, 421; poisons himself, 64, 174; 
his property seized, 84; his mansad, 
173; appointed to Oudh, 173; death 
and character, 23, 343, 421 

Bust, siege of, vii. 94, 102 


Calcutta, taken by Sirfju-d daula, viii. 
3824; recovered, 326; foundation of, 
378; description, 381 

Canals, Firoz Sh&h’s, iii. 300, 433; iv. 
8, 11; vi. 225; vii. 86; ’Ali Mar- 
dan’s, 67; Mahi-gfr, iii. 408 

Castes, i. 16, 17, 76, 183 

Census, taken by Akbar, vi. 61 

Chach, son of Silafj,i. 140; chamberlain 
ascends the throne, 140; campaigns 
of, 140; marches to Kashmir, 144; 
takes Multan and Siwistan, 143; fights 
with Akham Loh&na, 146; takes 
Brahmanfbad, 147; marches to Kir- 
mfn and Makr&n, 151; and to Térfn, 
152; dies, 152; history of, 292, 409 

Chaghatfis, v. 130 

Chaght&i, Mughal, ii. 389, 390, 659 

Chain of Justice, vi. 262, 284 

Ch&kna, siege and surrender of, vii. 262 

Chaks of Kashmir, vi. 307 

Chalukyas, i. 358 

Champanir taken by Humfyan, v. 194; 
recovered by Sultan Buh&dur, 199, 
vi. 17; taken by the Mirzas, v. 331, 
343; vi. 14, 16, 126 

Champaran, Rf&ja of, iv. 546 

Champion, General, viii. 308 

Chanar, i. 221 — 

Chaind Bibi, vi. 93, 99, 100, 144, 241 

Chand the bard, vi. 464 

Chand RaAi, ii. 47, 427, 461 

Chand4l Bhor, ii. 47, 458, 462 

Chandar, succeeds Chach, i. 152; dies, 
154 

Chandar Sen, v. 382 

Ch&nderi, siege of, iv. 261, 274, 395; 
Raja of, defeated by Babar, v. 38; 
possession of, 102 

Chandernagore, viii. 383 

Chanesar and Laila, i. 347 

Changiz Khan, in Khur&sfn, 1. 324; 
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at Bukh4rf, 387; pursues Jal4lu-d 
din to the Indus, 303, 388, 391; 
his coins, 484; Institutes of, vi. 287, 
300 

Changiz Khan of Gujar&t, v. 290, 325; 
murdered, 330, vi. 125 

Charity, houses of, v. 538, vi. 111 

Charnock, Job, viii. 378 

Chatera, Malik of P&biya, i. 141 

Chatrs&l, R&ja, viii. 46, 48 

Chattar Singh, Ran& of Gohad, viii. 289, 
296 

Chaudharf, viii. 314, 315 

Chaukandi, v. 347, 503 

Chauns§4, battle of, iv. 375; v. 113, 141, 
203 . 

Chaurfgarh, capture of, v. 169, 288 ; 
death of the R4&ni, 169, 288, 309, 
vi. 118; taken from Jajhar Bundela ; 
vii. 49 

Chais, v. 157 

Chauth, vii. 362, 408, 409, 422, 450, 
462, 465, 467, 627, 528, 530; viii. 260 

Chaéwaras, i. 267, 268 

Chess, t. 409 

Chhabfla Ram, vii. 435, 483, 486, 561 

Chhajju, Malik, nephew of Balban, ii. 
620, iii. 135; claims the throne and is 
defeated, 136, 137-140, 586 

Chhata Amr&ni, i. 258 

Chin Kalich Khan. See Kalich Kh&n 

China, embassy to, iii. 45 

Chintaman, Brahman, v. 201 

Chitor, taken by ’Alfu-d din, iii. 76, 189, 
649; Akbar’s conquest of, v. 169, 324; 
description of, 170, 325; besieged by 
Sultan Bah4dur, v. 190, vi. 11-13; 
rebuilt by the R&n&, vii. 103; sur- 
rendered and dismantled, 103, 104 

Cholera, vi. 346 

Christian missionaries, v. 528 

Christians at Surft, vi. 42. See Euro- 
peans 

Chronograms, viii. 441 

Chronological Tables, iv. 304; viii. 31 

Chunér, taken by Sher Sh4h, iv. 343; 
besieged 2 eta iea 350 ; contirmed 
to Sher Sh&h, 351; taken by Huma- 

Gn, 359, v. 139; held by Jamél 
han, 494 

Chariman Brahman, iv. 357 

Charfman J&t, vii. 511, 612, 614, 621, 
632; viii. 360 

Clive, Col. Lord, at Madras, viii. 325, 407 ; 
retakes Calcutta, 325; wins battle of 
Plassy, 328, 427, 440 

Coins of Ghaznivides and Ghorians, ii. 
478; in Sind, i. 287; depreciation, 
i. 188; Muhammad Tughlik’s copper 
coins, ili. 240; of Firoz Shab, 397; 
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tested, 359; values of, 582; dis- 
coveries of, iv. 452; of Bijanagar, 109 ; 
of Gujarat, vi. 11; Akbar’s, v. 541, 
vi. 65; square, 67; Jah&ngir’s, 287, 
354, 357; of Aurangzeb, vil. 241; of 
Bah&dur Sh&h, 404 

Colligation in fighting, i. 537 

Columns, stone, moved by Sultfn Firoz, 
iii. 350; examined by TimGr, 353 

Comets, ii. 505; v. 407; vi. 363, 406 

Company, East India, iii. 411 

Cornwallis, Lord, viii. 370-1, 437, 440 

Custom duties, iv. 96, 99, 421; vi. 364, 
498 

Customs of tribes in Sind, i. 269 


D&bshilfm, ii. 500 ; iv. 183 

Dagh Brand, iv. 407, 411, 551; v. 414, 
514 

Dahin& J&dd, vii. 347, 359, 376, 380 

D&hir, King of Alor, i. 119, 164; at 
Brahman&fbad, 155; receives ambas- 
sadors from Muhammad Kfsim, 165; 
kills a lion, 201; his battles and death, 
121, 169, 170, 292; daughters of, at 
Baghd&d, 209, 210, 211 

Dair Sal, i. 318 

Dakhin, Akbar’s invasion and conquest, 
vi. 91, 95, 99, 131, 133, 240 ; states of, 
131; Jah&ngir’s wars in, 323, 332, 
343, 376, 377, 411, 414, 432, 433; 
description of and its divisions, vii. 58 ; 
famine in, 24; Sh&h Jah&én’s wars 
with, 28, 35, 36, 51, 54, 55, pass. ; 
Aurangzeb’s wars in, 254, pass. 

Dalaka wa Malaki, ii. 348, 366 

Daln RAj, i. 258 

Danaik, iv. 108, 116, 122 

Daniy4l, Prince, birth of, v. 340; ser- 
vices in the Dakhin, 467, 468, vi. 
91, 99, 104, 110, 1383, 240, 247; 
marriage to Princess of Bijfapdr, 152, 
162, 208; his habits of drinking, 107, 
112, 114; death, 114 

Darib Kh&n, vi. 386, 388, 389, 410, 
412, 416, 417 

D&rfbars, ii. 230 

Dari Shukoh at KAbul, vil. 96; sent 
against Kandahfr, 101-2; honours be- 
stowed on, 104, 128, 143, 214; inter- 
feres in the government and against 
his brothers, 128; in command against 
R&ja Jaswant, 131; acts as heir to 
the crown, 178, 214; his heresy, 178, 
214; his intrigues, 179; defeats Shah 
Shuja’, 215; defeated by Aurangzeb, 
218, 220; flight, 225, 227, 229, 230, 
231, 236, 237; obtains Surat and 
Kambay, 238; takes a position near 


Ajmir, 239; defeated, 240; flight, 240, 
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242; death of his wife, 244; be- 
trayed, 244; prisoner at Dehli, 245; 
condemned and executed, 246; his 
jewels, 253 

Darijas, i. 244 

Darohar RA&i, i. 197, 199, 200 

D&ru-! Khil&fat, iii. 589 

Dary& Kh4&n (reign of Jah&ngtr), vi. 393, 
409 ; with Khan Jahfn Lodf, viii. 15; 
killed, 19 

Dary& Kh&n Lodi, v. 3, 79, 85 

Daryf Khan Loh&ni, iv. 442, 454, v. 105 

Darya Kh&n Sarwa&ni, iv. 463 

Dary& Kh&n (of Sind), i. 234, 235, 236, 
275, 276, 309 

Dastam Kakshal, vi. 77, 79 

Datta Patel, viii. 146 

Datta Sindhia. See Sindhia 

D&idd, son of Sulaim4n Kir&ni, becomes 
king, iv. 610, v. 372; character, 373 ; 
kills Lodi, iv. 511, v. 373; besieged 
in Patna, iv. 512, v. 374; escapes, 
iv. 512, v. 378; flies to Orissa, 382, 
384, vi. 45; pursued and defeated, v. 
384, 387, vi. 41; makes peace, iv. 513, 
v. 388; attacks Tanda, 397 ; beheaded, 
iv. 613, v. 400, 525, vi. 54 

D&ad Khan Pani, vii. 433, 446, 448, 
466, vili. 260; defeat and death, 452 

Datd Kha&n (reign of Bahfadur Sh&h), 
dealings with Mahrattas, viii. 260 

Datd Saljaki, ii. 274, 277 

Daulatabad (Deogfr) made the capital, 
lii. 239, 614; forced immigration, 
239, 244, 614; siege and conquest of, 
vii. 36 

Daulat Khfn, iv. 40-44; 
the throne, 44; submits 
Khan, 45 


aspires to 
to Khizr 


| Daulat Kh&n, of Bijapdr, vii. 23 


Daulat Khan, patron of Sher Sh4h, iv. 
321 

Daulat Khan Loh&ni, v. 110, vi. 199 

Daulat Khfin Lodi, v. 22, 469; invites 
Babar, 23, 106; written to by Babar, iv. 
234, 239, 240; waits upon Babar, v. 
25, 106; death, 25 

Daulat Khan Ujifla, iv. 492, 495, 533 

D&war-Bakhsh, Prince, vi. 419, 435, 
436, 438 

Debal, conquest of, 1. 120 

Deb&l, Rana, i. 375 

Degh (mortars), iv. 401, v. 132, 350 

Dehli, historical account of, viii. 10; 
said to be taken by Mas’dd, 11. 531; 
conquered by Muhammad Ghori, 216 ; 
invaded from Ajmir, 225 ; revolt at, 
237; besieged by Turk rebels, 341; 
attempt to surprise, 356, 377: bom- 
harded with gold, iii. 41; “Alau-d din’s 
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buildings, 69; ’Alfu-d din builds Siri, 
iii. 191, 200; beset by MewAttis, 104; 
attacked by Mughals, 166, 190; de- 
populated by Muhammad Tughlik, 
239, 613; return of emigrants, 244, 
614; desolate, 244-5; decorations, 
668; anarchy at, iv. 31; buildings 
raised or repaired by Firvz, iii. 383 ; 
attacked and taken by Timdr, 430, 
433, iv. 35; sacked by Timur, lil. 446, 
503; described by TimGr, 447, 504; 
ees at, iv. 36; its territories 
ivided, #5.; described by Amfr Khusrd, 

iii, 524; by Shah&bu-d din, 575; 
court of, 579; described by Ibn Batata, 
689, 612: Baébar at, iv. 256, 259; at- 
tacked by Jaunpur, 306, v. 78, 86, 
87; Sher Sh&h’s buildings, iv. 419, 
476; Islam Sh4h’s, 499; held by Y4d- 
gar Nasir, 203; recovered by Ham4- 
yin, v. 239; massacre at, vili. 23, 64, 
88; put to ransom by N&dir Sh4h, 90; 
attacked by Safdar Jang, 135; Ahmad 
Abdali at, 146; plunder of, 146, 147, 
275; Old, iii. 446, 447, 503 

DehliwAlis (coins), ii. 242 

Denarius, i. 461 

Deogir taken, iii. 40, 69, 77; rebels and 
is reconquered, 200, 201, 214; named 
Daulatabad and made the capital, 238, 
614; revolt at, 257-8; lost, 261 

Deopal Harnima, v. 161 

Deo R&i, King of Bijanagar, iv. 112, 121 

Dewal Ra&ni, ii. 545, 551, 652, 555 

Dewar, ruler of Ma’bar, i. 69; iii. 32, 62 

Dhalila, conquered, i. 175 

Dhankal Singh, succeeds Ajit Singh, 
viii. 44, 340 

Dhar R&j, Rai of Jesalmir, i. 293 

Dharsiya, son of Chach, i. 154; dies, 
155 

Dha&rar taken, vii. 20 

Diamonds, iv. 257, vii. 84; mines, vi. 
344 

Dib YawaghGf, iti. 21 

Dig, taken by English, viii. 352, 370 

Dilawar Kh&én, son of Daulat Kh&n, 
v. 23, 29, 30 

Dilawar Kh4n, officer of Jahfngir, vi. 
295-7 

Dilazfks, vi. 312 

Diler Jang. See ’Abdu-s Samad 

Diler Kh&n, vii. 268, 272, 274, 277, 279, 
287 

Din&r, i. 461, viii. 31 

Din-pan&h, v. 124, vill. 11 

Dirham, i. 461, viii. 31 

Dismounting for combat, i. 535 

Distances in Hinddst4n, vii. 162 

* Divine Faith,” v. 536, vi. 3, 153 


Diw&ij, King of Sind. i. 140 

Do-aspuhs, ili. 192, 625 

Dogs, provision respecting, i. 449 

Drake, Mr., viii. 324-5 

Drachma, i. 461 

Drinking, habit of, ii. 108, 139, 141, 
145, 181, 186; iii. 102, 126, 127, 171, 
180, 217, 287, 306; iv. 225; vi. 260, 
285, 341, 357, 361, 499 

Daa Chaghatfi, iii, 42 

Dada, i. 216 

Dida IT., i. 217 

Duhar, defeated, i. 124 

Dulabh Ram, R&ja, viii. 328, 426, 428 

Ddl Chain (Chand) of Bhatnir, iit. 422, 
488 


Dur&ri tribe, ii. 413 

Durga D&s, vii. 187, 301. 304, 404 

Durgavati, Ranf of Garha, v. 169, 244, 
288; vi. 31, 118 

Ddr Samundar, conquered, iii. 49, 87, 203 


Earthquakes, iv. 465; v. 99; wii. 183, 
496 

Egypt, Sultan of, sends fleet to India, 
Vill. 387 

Elephants, i. 25; ii. 25, 40, 142, 251, 
454; iii. 89, 91, 103, 150, 203, 204, 
219, 234, 295, 305, 309, 313, 316, 
433, 437, 439, 441, 444, 498, 499, 502, 
576, 618; iv. 105, 109, 178, 252, 397, 
424, 651; v. 28, 86, 87, 252, 288, 289, 
291, 294, 306, 379, 394, 403, 466; 
vi. 63, 59, 121; 232, 330, 463; vill. 60 

Ellora, Caves of, vii. 189 

English, first use of the word Angrez, 
vi. 340; defeat Portuguese, 340. See 
British 

Europeans, gunners, iv. 268; sack and 
burn Thatta, i. 276; at Surat, v. 347; 
grant passes for ships to Mecca, 402, 
520; atcourtof Akbar, vi. 42, 57,59, 85; 
capture ships, 337 ; European carriage, 
347; destruction of at Hagli, vii. 31, 
42, 211; in Malabar. viii. 385; settle- 
ments of various nations of, 127 


Faizi, Shaikh, v. 155, 537, 544, 570, 
vi, 239, 240 ; embassy to the Dakhin ; 
v. 460, 467, vi. 88, 147; death, 131, 203 

Faizu-llah Kh&n Rohilla, vin. 302, 312 

Fakhru-d din, Sultan of Sunfr-ganw, 
ili. 303 7 

Fanjab, the, 1. 86 

Famines, i. 280, 281; ili. 146, 238, 244, 
245, 246, 612,619; v. 490; vi. 21, 94, 
187, 193; vii. 24, 263, 328, 666; viii. 
36, 228, 230 

Farhat Khan, vi. 46, 48 

Farid Khan. See Sher Sh&h 
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Farfd Bukh&ri, Shaikh, afterwards Mur- 
taza Khan, v. 429, 452; vi. 66, 69, 
97, 116, 125, 135, 160, 182, 193, 265, 
267, 270, 295, 301 

Faridin, uncle of Mirza Hakim, v. 
421-3-5, 448, 450 

Farmulis, iv. 252, 444, 459, 547 

Farrukh Siyar, deputy of his father in 
Bengal, vii. 438; claims the crown, 
434, 439, 560; army sent against, 434; 
victory, 435; defeats Jahfindar, 437, 
561; appoints his ministers, 442; 
character, 442, 471; his murders and 
other punishments, 443; epoch of his 
reign, 446; his rival princes blinded, 

' 448 ; difficulties with the Saiyids, 450 ; 
deposed, 477; murdered, 480 

Farrukh-zfd, Sultan, ii. 275, 483; iv. 
203, 204 

Fars, army of, invades Sind, i. 139, 140 

Farak{s, vi. 137 

Fath Jang. See Nizamu-l Mulk 

Fath Kh&n, Jam, i. 229 

Fath Khén, son of Ffroz, death, iv. 12, 
vi. 228 

Fath Khfn, son of Malik ’Ambar, 
murders Nizam Shah, vii. 27; 36,39, 43 

Fath Malika, iv. 352, et seq. 

FathpGr Sikri, foundation of, v. 332, 334 

Fathu-llah Kh&n, vii. 368, 370, 371, 392 

Fathu-llah Shfrazi, v. 441, 469; vi. 84. 
See ’Azdu-d daula 

Fazil Kokalt&sh, Mir, i. 309, 311 

Fidai Khan, vi. 418, 420, 425, 427 

Firdaus-4ramg’h, title of Muhammad 
Shah, viii. 112 

Firdaus-makanf, title of Shah Jah&n, 
vil, 213 

Firdasf, iv. 189 

Fire-temples, v. 530 

Fire-worship, ii. 163, v. 530; in Upper 
India, 559 

Firingis. See Europeans 

Firoz, Jam, i. 234, 276, 309, 310, 312, 
313; v. 193 

Firoz Jang. See Gh&ziu-d din 

Firoz Sh&h, Sult&o, birth, iii. 271, 
273, 266; education, 274 ; offices, 274; 
accession, i. 226, iii. 266, 275, vi. 
221; rivals, ili, 276, 278; fights 
Mughals, 278, vi. 223; march to 
Debli, iii. 281, 287; plot to kill, 290, 
iv. 9; his kAutba, iii. 292; edicts, 
293; expedition to Lakhnauti, 293, 
vi. 225, 376; returns to Dehli, ii. 
297; builds Ffroz4bad, 302, vi. 225; 
second expedition to Lakhnauti, iii. 
305, iv. 9; caught tippling ii. 306; 
founds Jaunpur, 307; makes peace 
with Bengal, 309; marches to J4jna- 
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r, 312, iv. 10; elephant hunting, 

li. 314; lost, 315; his buildings, 
317, 354, 382, iv. 7; takes Nagarkot, 
iii. 317, vi. 226; expedition to Thatta, 
iti, 319, iv. 12; retreats to Gujar&t, 
lii. $23, iv. 12; in the Ran of Kach, 
iii. sete ; returns to Thatta, 329; which 
surrenders, 334; enco slavery, 
340; invested by Khalife of Egypt 
342, 387, vi. 226; his court, iii. 343; 
his happy reign, 317, 344; taste for 
gardens, 345; moves stone columns, 
350 ; palaces of, 354 ; provides employ- 
ment, 355 ; establishments, 356 ; coins, 
357 ; hospitals, ete., 361, 385; his 
tonsure, 362; abolishes cesses, 363; 
burns a Brahman, 365; his“ Victories,’”’ 
374; abolishes torture, 375; treat- 
ment of heretics and infidels, 377; 
prohibits use of gold and ornaments, 
363, 382; panegyric of, 536; his 
khutba read at Ghazni, 566; age and 
infirmity, iv..14; power in the hands 
of Khan Jahfn, 15; death of his son, 
12, vi. 228; abdicates iv. 16; resumes 
government, 17; death, 18; character, 
18; his public works, 18; his canal, 
ili. 800, 433, iv. 8, 11, vi. 225, vii. 
86; his ath, iti. 350, viti. 11 

Firoz Sh&h, son of Islam Sh&b, succeeds 
Islam Sh&h, v. 43, vi. 180; killed by 
’ Adali, v. 45 

Flood at Ghazni, ii. 114 

“ Foreign amirs,’’ iii. 252-3-7-9, 260 

Fortune-telling, 1. 331 

French, viii. 383, 891, 392, 437 

Fruits, vi. 348, 371 

Fufi, son of D&hir, i. 166, 178, 192-5 

FGlad Ghori Shansabi, ii. 282 

Far, King of Hind, ii. 167; vi. 475, 557; 
Vill. 420 


Gabrs, iii. 71, 76, 78, 83, 427, 431, 446, 
450, 456, 462, 466, 471, 491, 494, 506, 
507, 649, 561; v. 562 

Gajpati, R&j&, v. 377, 399, 418, 419; 
vi. 41, 55 


’ 
Gakkars, | li. 233, 297, 322, 347, 444, 
Gakkhurs,j 447, 563; ili. 70; iv. 234, 
389, 890, 415, 419, 493, 496, 551; 
v. 37, 114, 147, 163-166, 278, 489; 
vi. 219, 807, 309, 310, 370, 655, 568 
Gakkhar country described, v. 278; 
conquered, 279 


‘Gardens of Firoz Sh&h, iii. 345 


G&rdis, vin. 155, 221, 400 

Gargaj, iii. 82, 146, 165, 174 

Garha-katanka, conquest of, v. 169, 288, 
309; vi. 30, 118 

Garhi, v. 200, 381; vi. 67 
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Garshésp, Prince, vi. 438 

Gaur, by Sher Shah, iv. 360 

Ghakars. See Gakkars. 

Ghani Kh&n, son of Mun’im Khan, 
v. 280 

Ghasit{ » Vill. 428-9 

Gh&zin Khan, iii. 1, 5; sends embassy 
to China, 46 

Ghazi Khan, iv. 240, 241, 244, 245; 


his library, 246 

Gh&zi Malik (Tughlik Sh&h), his origin, 
iii. 27] ; barrier to the Mughals, i. 341, 
iii. 199; at Deob&lpér, 224; marches 
against KhusrG and kills him, 226; 
becomes King as Ghiy&su-d din, 228, 

Ghaziu-d din Then, Firoz Jang, vii. 190, 
322, 323, 327, 331, 335, 337, 343, 359, 
379, 421, 607; death, 426; character, 

63 


6 

Gh&ziu-d dfn Kh4n, Niz4mu-l Malk, vii. 
522, 625, viii. 317 

Gh4ziu-ddin, Im&du-l Mulk, made Nizam 
and Amirwu-i wmard, vili. 121, 135; 
818; defends Dehli against Safdar 
Jang, 136, 320; attacks Suraj 
Mal J&t, 384; deposes Ahmad Sh4h, 
140; made wazir, 141, 323, 384; pro- 
cures murder of '‘Akibat Khan, 
142; blinds Emperor Ahmad, 143, 
323; raises 'Alamgir to the throne, 
323; mutiny against, 238; Emperor 
wishes to make him prisoner, 239; 
seizes widow of Mu’inu-l Mulk, 240; 
transactions with Ahmad Abd4li, 241; 
with Suraj Mal J&t, 363; marries 
daughter of Mu’inu-l Mulk, 168; 
quarrels with Najibu-d daula, 168, 
169, 266 ; leagues with Mahrattas, 169, 
170, 266, 268 ; orders death of ’Alam- 
gir, 170, 242; with Shujf'u-d daula, 
221, 278 

Gh&zi Mahdis, iv. 502 

Ghazni surrenders to Alptigfn, ii. 178, 
iv. 159; flood at, ii. 114; taken and 
lost again by Ghorians, 280, 291; 
burnt, 288; taken by Ogtai, 568, 569 ; 
plundered and destroyed, iv. 211 

Ghaznivides, ii. 255, 266; end of, 281, 
ili. 37, iv. 212; coins of, 11. 478 

Ghiyfs Beg, I’timf&du-d daula, father of 

tr Jahn, vi. 382, 397, 402, 403, 404 
Ghiyfsu-d din Balban, Sultan (Ulugh 
h&n), ili, 38, 97, 646, 693; kills his 

sovereign, 593 

Ghiyfsu-d din Ghori, 1. 258, 292, 297; 
iil. 875 iv. 211 

Ghiyfsu-d din, Sultan of Lakhnauti, ii. 
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Ghiyfsu-d dfn, Sultan of Ma&ndd, iv. 
664; vi. 349 : 
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GhiySsu-d din Tughlik, Sultan, ascends 
the throne, i. $41, iii. 228, 606, vi. 185; 
marches inst Lakhnanti, ui. 234, 
609; death, 235, 610 

Ghor, conquered by Mas’Gd, ti. 195 

Ghori dynasty, ii. 268, 282, iv. 149: 
coins of, ii. 478 

Ghulam Ka&dir, confined, viii. 303; his 
atrocious conduct to royal family, 244 ; 
death, 253 

Ghuzz (Turks), ii. 250, 280, 293; iil. 65 

Giridhar, Raja of All&hab&d, vii. 486, 516 

Giridhar, Réja of M4lw4, viii. 48, 261 

Gobind Pandit, viii. 149, 269, 280 

Gobind Raf of Dehli, ii. 295, 297 

Gobri, v. 569 

Gold, its absorption, 1ii. 583 

Golkonda, ad a to, v. 460; fer- 
mdn to, vii. 51, 53; territory, 108: 
Aurangzeb’s campaign against, 109; 
sues for peace, 115; princess mar- 
ried to A eb’s son, 119; siege 
and conquest, 323; history of, 336; 
Sivaji’s connexion with, 286 

Gonds, vi. 30, vii. 50 

Gopik4& Ba&t, viii. 287 

Grain, prices of, iii. 146, 192, 244, 344, 
583, 612, 619, iv. 476 

Grassias, v. 439, 446-7 

Greek fire, vi. 460 

Gubree lan v. 568 

Gdjars, iv. 231, 234, 236, 240, 476, 
vi. 303 

i Fe Kh&n, minister of D&dd, iv. 511, 

12; v. 378, 386; vi. 39 

Gujarat, | description of, i. 67; revolts 

Guzerat,j in, ili. 214, 256, 259, 262; 
Firoz Sh&h retreats to, 323; how 
governed, 326; revenues of, 328, iv. 
12; held by Zafar Kh&n, 37; at 
Babar's invasion, 259; kings of, 305; 
Akbar’s campaigns in, v. 339, 361, 
vi. 37; Jahangir's visit, vi. 353; Kings 
of, 236 

Gulbadan Begam, v. 391 

Gulrukh , Vv. 348, 404 

Guns, iv. 255, 268, 274, 279, 280, 284: 

_v¥. 181, 252, 350, 501; vi. 90, 139, 
456; vii. 101; viii. 74, 83, 400 

Gunpowder, early use in India, vi. 455 

Gurp4l, Raf, ti. 168 

Gurshfsp Shah, ii. 310 

Gursiya, i. 204 

Guru Gobind, vii. 566 

Gwalior, besieged by Mahmdd, ii. 467; 
taken by Muhammad Ghorf, 227 ; sur- 
rendered to Kutbu-d din, 305; taken 
by Altamsh, 327; B&bar's descnp- 
tion, iv. 281; surrendered to Sher 
Shah, 386 ; 391, 466; besieged, v. 20, 
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167; surrendered by Suhail, 259, 493 ; 
taken by Sultan Ibrihim, v. 486 


Habshis, v. 353. See Sidis 

H 4fiz Rahmat KhA&n, viii. 146, 148, 221, 
269, 270, 279, 303-312, 398, 410, 422 

Haibat Khan Gurg-andfz, v. 8, 33, 89 

Haidar&fbfd, conquest of, vii. 111, 315, 
318, 323 

Haidar (‘Alf) Naik, viii, 288, 437 

Haidar Doghlat, Mirza, iv. 496, 497, 
498; v. 127, 131, 204 

Haidar Kuli Kh4n, vii. 483, 501, 504-7, 
611-12-13-14-15-16-17-18, 520, 622, 
527, 531, 572 

Hahaj. King of Kandahar, i. 22 

H4ji Khan of Kashmir, vi. 307 

Haji Khan (Akbar’s reign), vi. 21 

H4ji Maula, revolt of, in. 1765 

Hajjaj, i. 118, pass.; death, 123, 157; 
163, 171, 173, 180, 185, 186, 188, 189, 
429, 430, 431, 437; v. 159 

Hakfm Aba-l Fath, vi. 80 

Hal, King of Hinddstan, i. £06, 109 

‘ Hamdis, 11. 288 

H4mid Kh&n Habshi, vi. 433 

H&mid Khan (uncle of Nizimu-l Mulk), 
vii. 523, 527, 628, 629, 554 

Hamir Deo, iii. 171, 179 

Hanira, the title, ii. 8, 428 

HaAmiin, i. 216 

Ham-zab&n of Surat, v. 349 

Hard4s RA&j, vi. 287 

Hardat, ii. 42, 460 

Hardwar, destruction of pilgrims at, viii. 
230 

. Harp&4l Deo of Deogir, iii, 215, 564 

H4runu-r Rashid, i. 445 

Hasan GA&ng4, iii. 258; becomes king, 
261, 328, 339; vii. 16 

Hasan, the Khalif, i. 421 

Hasan Khan MewStti, v. 35; defeated 
and killed, 36, 37 

Hasan Maimandi, ii. 189, 604, 609, 619, 
520 

Hasan Mirza, Sh&h, i. 308 

Hasan Sab&h, first of the Assassins, ii. 
485, 490, 492, 573 

Hasan Saiyid, revolts in Ma'bar, iii. 243 

Hasham, the Khalif, i. 441 

Hash&m, in Sind, i. 444 

Hasnak, ii. 88, 497, 499; iv. 151 

Hastings, Warren, arrival, viii. 229; at 
Benares, 229 ; his recall, 230; fights 
a duel, 231 

rth Khfss described, iii. 441, 6500, 

01 

Hazar-dinari. See Malik Kafar 

Hazara tribes, i. 239, 303 

Heads, pyramids and towers of, iii. 48, 
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74, 197, 198, 297, 405, 504; iv. 227, 
272, 277; v. 5, 368 

Hellenes, i. 379 

Heretics, how dealt with, iii. 377, 426 

Hij4zi lan 1. 133 

Himmat Kh&n, Aurangzeb’s general, vii. 
356 

Himd, defeats Kirfnis, iv. 506, v. 243, 
vi, 199; title of Raja BikramAjit, 1d. 
y. 252; defeats Ibrfhim Sar Sult&n, 
iv. 507, v. 243-245 ; besieges Ba- 
yana, iv.-507, v. 244, 490; origin, 48, 
241, vi. 199; defeats Junaid, v. 48; 
defeats the Mughals, 58; marches to 
Dehli, 60, 245, 250; defeats the Mu- 
ghals there, 61; occupies Dehli, 63, 
250; defeated, 65, 262; killed by 
Akbar, 66, 482; by Bairam Khfn, 
252; destruction of his family, vi. 21 

Hind, raise and description of, 

HindGstén,j iii. 28, 562, 574; viii. 3; 
extent of, iii. 31, v. 186; language of, 
ili. 556, 562 ; Babar’s account of, iv. 
220 ; revenues of, see Revenues 

Hind&4l Mirza, v. 36, 37, 38, 40, 144, 
188, 190, vi. 17; rises against Hum4- 

, Vv. 201, 202, 203; flight, 205, 

206, 207, 220, 222-228, 229, 230, 231, 
232; killed, 234 

Hindi, | gett ili, 556, 562, iv. 

Hindiii,j 635, v. 571; translations 
from, viii. 207; books at Nagarkot, 
vi. 227 

Hind history, Firishta’s summary, vi. 
532; kings, lists of, viii. 207, 208 

Hindas, classes of, i. 16, 76, 88; in ser- 
vice of Ghaznf, ii. 32, 69, 126, 127, 
130, 142, 448 

Hind Beg, vi. 15 

Hira) of Ajmir, 11. 219, 225 

His4mu-d din Auz Khiljf, ii. 315, 317 

Holkar, Jaswant Rfo, at siege of Bhart- 
pur, viii. 352, 367, 369, 370; peace 
made with British, 353, 371 

Holkar, Malhar R&o, attacks M4lw4, viii. 
261; besieges Sambhar, 61; attacks 
Jaipér, 51, 117; in league against 
Suraj Mal Jat, 384; attacks the Ro- 
hillas, 118; joins Ghf&ziu-d din, 266, 
321; plunders the Emperor Ahmad at 
Sikandra, 142, 322, 384; marches 
with hunfth Rf&o towards Dehli, 
266; joins the Bhfo'’s army, 273; 
strength of his force, 400 ; with Adina 
Beg, 169; plunders the Rohillas, 272 ; 
routed by Abd&lis, 272, 274; in the 
advance against Ahmad Sh&h, 146; 
flight from P&nipat. 154, 171; in 
league with Jaw&hir Singh Jat, 364; 
captures the impostor Bh&o, 385 
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Holkar, Tékaji, transactions with the 
Rohillas, vin. 305 ; defeated, 308 

Horses, import trade, i. 69, iii. 33 

Horses and horsemen, iii. 107, 168, 197, 
625 

Hoshang, Prince, vi. 480, 437, 438 

Hoshang, Sultan of M&nd4, iv. 552, vi. 
349 

Hospitals, iii. 361, vi. 385, 286 

Hagli, taken from Europeans, vii. 31, 211 

Hul&ké Mughal, ii. 358, 381, 384, 574; 
iii. 38, 46, 102, 103 

Humfytin (Emperor), his first services, 
iv. 249, 253, 266, 266, 274; his 
father’s last injunctions, 42; acces- 
sion, v. 118, 188; behaviour to his 
brothers, 15. ; state arrangements, 119 ; 
obtains Kflinjar, vi. 9; campaign in 
Gujarat, v. 180, vi. 12; defeats and pur- 
sues Sultan Bahfdur, v. 191; takes 
M4ndG, 192; and Ahmad&b&d, 193; 
and Champ4&nir, 194; defeats Sultfin 
Mahmfd, iv. 349, v.189; besieges Chu- 
n&r, iv. 350, 357, v. 199; takes Garhi, 
201 ; action against Sher Sh4h, iv. 356 ; 
takes Chunfr, 359, v. 138; makes 
terms with Sher Shah, iv. 362; invades 
Bengal, 363, v. 200, vi. 11, 19; oc- 
cupies Gaur, iv. 368, v. 112, 141; re- 
tires from Bengal, iv. 369; defeated at 
Garhi, v. 110; defeated by Sher Shah 
at Chauns&, iv. 376, v. 113, 141, 202-3; 
rescued from drowning at Chauns&, 
113, 143, 205; his queen made pri- 
soner, iv. 375, v. 113; bridge over the 
Ganges, vi. 20; defeated at Kanauj, 
iv. 380, v. 130, 148, 205; deserted 
by K&mr&n, 130, 204; flight of, i. 
316, iv. 383, 387, v. 205; at Lahari, 
i. 316; marries Maryam Makéni, v. 
207; marches against Tatta, 208; 
besieges Sihwan, i. 317, v. 208; re- 
tires to Joudhpdr, i. 317, v. 211; to 
*Umarkot, i. 318, v. 212, 218; at Jan, 
i. 318, v. 214; birth of Akbar, v 214; 
goes to Kandahfr, i. 318; proceeds to- 
wurds ‘Irak, v. 217; at Hirt, 218; at 
Kandihfr and K&bul, iv. 217; meets 
Sh&h of Persia, v. 218; at Kandahar, 
219, 222; obtains K4&bul, 222; loses 
it, 224; recovers it, 226; at battle 
of Kipchfik, 145; defeats and for- 
gives K&mrfn, 229; attacks Balkh, 
v. 230; retreats, 231; loses and re- 
covers Kf&bul, 282, 233; crosses the 
Indus, iv. 498, v. 234; blinds 
Kamrf&n, 147, 235; retires to Kabul, 
iv. 499 v. 234; marches again to 
India, 236; reaches L&hore, 237; 
defents forces of Sikandar, 237; re- 
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gains Dehli, v. 239; death, 239; cha- 
racter, 240; called after death Jannat 
Ashyant, 187 
Humayiin Shah Bahmani, vi. 234 
Hurmat Kh&n Robhilla, viii. 347 
Husain ’Ali, Saiyid, fights for ’Azam 
Shah, vii. 546; supports Farrokh 
Siyar, 435, 439, 561; severely wounded, 
440; created Amiru-l umard, 442; 
exaltation of, 571; marches against 
Ajft Singh, 446; claims the stebeddr 
of the Dakhin, 448-9; threatens 
Farrukh Siyar, 449; in the Dakhin, 
451; secret orders for opposing hin, 
452, 464, 476; defeats Dadd Khin 
Panf, 452; proceedings in the Dakhin, 
461; struggles with the Mahrattas, 
462,466; makes a peace which the 
Emperor rejects, 468-9 ; Emperor's 
opposition, viii. 260; marches to Court, 
vii. 471, 474, 476; deposes F 
Siyar, 476 ; differences with his brother, 
481, 487; besieges Agra, 483; appro- 
cai all the treasures of Agra, 484: 
ieges Allah&b&d, 486; quarrels with 
with Nizamu-l Mulk, 489, 492; hi 
armies defeated, 496, 497 ; proceeds to 
the Dakhin, 500; murdered, 501, 572: 
character, 481, 519 
Husain Arghfn, Sh&h, treatment of 
Humfyan, v. 206, 208; compels him 
to retreat, 209-215 
Husain Farmuli, Mian, iv. 646 
Husain bi-l Kar&r, Sultan, i. 304 
Husain Khan Afghan, vii. 491 
Husain Kh&n Tukriya, v. 468, 496, 503 
Husain Kuli Khan Turkom&n, v. 355-6; 
created Khan-Jah4n, 362; governor 
of Panjab, 362; governor of 
395; besieges les ela 607; pur- 
sues Mirza Ibrahim, 607; cam- 
paign in pee 397, 399; defeats 
aiid and beheads him, 400, 529; 
death, 410, vi. 54 
Husain Lang4h, Sultan, i. 233, 315 
Husain Nizim Sh&h raised to the throne, 
vii. 27; taken and imprisoned, 43 
Husain Sultan of Jaunpdr, v. 83, 86; 
attacks Dehli, 87; defeated by Bahlol, 


88, 89 
Husain Sultan of Multan, v. 472 
Hashang, iv. 60 
(vi. 59 
*Ibadat-khana, Akbar’s, v. 390, 409, 517, 
Ibn Batata at Dehli, iii. 585 ; his history 
of India, 590; ambassador to China, 
620 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza, v. 315, 330, 331, 
343, 344, 351, 354, 368, 603, 500, 
609; vi. 38, 123, 125 
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Tbrhhim Kh&n (Akbar’s reign), v. 295, 
302, 305 

Ibrahim Khfn (Jahfngfr’s reign), vi. 
344, 390, 408, 409, 410 

Ibrahim Kh4n G&rdi, viii. 155, 264, 273, 
275, 279, 400; death, 281 

Ibrahim Khan Sér, brother-in-law of 
’ Adali,v.61; flies from’ Adali,52; defeats 
his forces, #b., 243; assumes royalty, 
52; defeated by Sikandar, 56, 243; 
defeated by Himd, iv. 507, v. 244, 
245; flies to Orissa, iv. 507, v. 245; 
taken prisoner and slain, iv. 507, v. 245 

Ibrahim Lodi, Sult&n, reign, v. 7 ; ascends 
the throne, 7; murders Jalflu-d din, 
13; defeats Islam Kh&n, 15; takes 
K4lpi, 105; takes Gwalior, 13, 486; 
flies to Bayfna, 490; his nobles dis- 
contented, iv. 324; attacks R&n& 
Sankf, v. 16; his cruelty, 23, 24; 
Babar sends embassy to, iv. 234; de- 
feats B&bar'’s advanced force, 241, 
242; character, 252; defeated by 
Babar, 254, 290; slain, 256, 325, v. 
26; plenty during his reign, iv. 475 

Ibrahfm, Mirza, of Badakhsh4n, v. 227, 
228, 230, 231, 232, 249 

Ibrahim Nizamu-l Mulk, vi. 91 

Ibrahim Sh&h, Sultan of Jaunpir, iv. 38, 
41, 63, 85 

Ibrfhim, Sultan(Ghaznivide), ii. 198,257, 
276, 483, 510, iv. 204, 522; con- 
uests in India, v. 162, 659 

Idols, destruction of, iv. 447, v. 488, vii. 
184, 187, 188 

Ikb4l Kh&n, iv. 31; joins N&siru-d din, 
33; becomes actual ruler, ¢4.; de- 
feated by TimGr, 35; recovers Dehii, 
36; wars, 37; death, 40 

Ikb4lmanda, Mughal, iii. 199, 648 

Ikd&la besieged, iii. 296, 308, iv. 8, 10 

Ikhtiyar Khan, vy 194, 196 

Ikhtiyaru-d din. See Muhammad Bakh- 


tiyar 

Ikhtiyfru-] Mulk, v. 343, 353, 360, 367; 
death, 368 

Ilabs era, v. 247 

Tlak Kh&n, ii. $2, 441, 443, ii. 64, iv. 
166, 170, 172 

*Ilmu-l Akt&f, i. 331 

’Im&adu-d din Husain, vi. 57 

‘Imadu-d din Rih&n, ii. 352, 354, 369, 
370, 371-4 

‘Imfdu-l Mulk (reign of Firoz Sh&h), 
iii. 331, 349, 372 

"Imf&du-l Mulk. See Gh&ziu-d din 

"Imfdu-l Mulk of Gujarat, v. 195 

Impalement, iii. 233, vi. 268, 273, 301, 
401 


Incantations, i. 330 


lvii 


India, Ancient, i. 3, 13,19, 44; vi. 632 

Indus, crossed by swimming, ii. 389, 
552 pass., 571; bridge of boats over, 
iii, 408, 482, iv. 93, viii. 80 

Infants, experimental seclusion of, v. 533 

Institutes «f Jahfngir, vi. 284, 493; of 
Changiz Khan, 287, 300 

Intemperance. See Drinking. 

Intizamu-d daula, viii. 135, 318-323, 
384 

Intrenchments, iv. 251, 268, 339, 370, 
viii. 401 

Traj, Mirza, v. 464, vi. 105, 111 

Isa Khan of Bh&ti, vi. 72, 73, 75, 76, 
78, 79, 132 

Isa Tarkhfn, Mirza, i. 276, 301, 307, 
320, 322, 323, v. 337 

Is’*hak, son of Alptigin, ii. 267, 479; 
iv. 159 

Iskandar Sh&h of Kashmir, iii. 409, 
469, 470, 618 

Islam Kh&n rebels, v. 23; death, v. 16 

Islam Kh&n (Jahfnogir’s reign), vi. 326 
to 330 ; 

Islam Sh&h, Sult&n, becomes king, iv. 
478 ; character, 479; regulations, 480; 
extent of territory, 480; plots against 
his brother, 481; cruelty, 484; attempt 
to assassinate, 495,500 ; slaughters the 
Nifzis, 496, v. 488; goes to Lahore 
against Humfydn, iv. 499; wishes 
to kill ’Adali, 500, 605; blows up 

risoners, 500, vi. 170; kills Khawis 
hfan, 531; death, 505 

Isma’il Beg KhA&n, vin. 244, 246 

Isma'il Kuli Khan, v. 450, 453, 455, 
456 

Isma’il, son of Subuktigin, iv. 163-5 

Isma’ilians, H. 258, 385, 442, 572 

Isri Singh, of JaipGr, viii. 106, 109, 117, 
344 


I’tikad Khan (Ruknu-d daula), vii. 469, 
471, 473, 475, 476-7-9, 509 

I’timad Khan, of Gujar&t, v. 340, 342, 
376, 428, 430, 431, 619 

l’tim&du-d daula, father of Nur Jah4n. 
See Ghiyfsu-d din 

I’'tim&du-d daula. See Kamru-d din and 
Muhammad Amin Kh&n 


Jabb4&ri Kfksh4l, v. 418, vi. 40, 66, 68, 72 
Jada R&i, vii. 10, 261 


| Ja’far "Ali Khan (Nawab Mir Mu- 


hammad), vill. 128, 172, 210—214, 
328, 329, 379, 380, 383, 426—429 

Jagannath, viii. 439 

Jagat Seth, viii. 426 

Jahandér Shah (Mu'izzu-d din), vii. 
892-3, 645-6, 556; claims the throne, 
vii. 429; becomes Emperor, 432, 557 ; 
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his dissolute habits, 432, 550; marches 
against Farrukh Siyar, 436; defeat and 
death, 437-8, 440, 445; his sons, 567 
Jahangir, Emperor (Prince Salim), birth 
of, v. 334; his tutor, 413, vi. 318; 
married to daughter of R&i Singh, v. 
454; has a son born, 456; in camp, 
462; cabul against him, vi. 442; re- 
bellious spirit, 3, 98, 104, 108; at 
Udipar, 98, 110, 205; rebels, 105, 
205; offended by Abd-l Fazl, 107; 
death of his wife, 112; self-indul- 
gence, 112; on service in Dakhin, 
133 ; quarrel with his son Khusrd, 
168 ; plot to prevent his accession, 
169; succeeds to the crown, 173; 
remission of taxes and duties, 174; 
summary account of his reign, 248 ; 
pursues and defeats KhusrG, 265, 
269 ; imprisons Khusrd, 267, 272, 291 ; 
impales prisoners, 268, 273, 401; orders 
Khusri to be blinded, 448; his chain 
of justice, 262, 284; Institutes, 284 ; 
comments upon them, 493; habit of 
drinking, 285, 341, 357, 361, 381, 
499; coins, 287, 354, 357; instigates 
murder of Aba-l Fazl, 443; avows 
murder of AbG-l Fazl, 288 ; discus- 
sions with Hindfs, 289; abolishes 
transit duties, 290; confines his son 
Khusrd, 291; death of his Hind& 
wife, 112, 294; journey to K4&bul, 
302; knowledge of Turki, 315; treat- 
ment of Khusré, 315; marries grand- 
daughter of Man Singh, 317; builds 
tomb of Akbar, 319; his Regulations, 
325 ; admiration of a turkey, 331 ; 
proceeds against the R&n&, 335; and 
sends Prince Khurram, 335; visits 
Ma&ndd, 348; love of the chase, 361, 
362 ; prohibits use of tobacco, 351; 
journey to Gujar&t, 352; illness, 357, 
380 ; description of Ahmadabf&d, 358 ; 
opinions on poetry and painting, 539 ; 
tea his Memoirs, 360; renounces 
unting, 362, 384; journey to Kash- 
mir, 367, 417; visits Kangr&, 380; 
Sh&h-Jahfn’s rebellion, 383, 394, 
407, 413; captivated by Nar Jahfn, 
398; marries Nar Jahfan, 403, 404; 
great power allowed to Nar Jah&n, 
399, 405,451; upbraided by Mah&bat 
Kh&n, 451; grants Surat to English, 
vii. 202; harsh treatment of Mah&bat 
KhbA&n’s son-in-law, vi. 396, 420, 612; 
seized by Mah&bat Kh&n, 421; pro- 
ceeds to K&bul, 428; escapes from 
Mah&dbat Kh&n, 429; illness and 
death, 436, vii. 5 ; character and habits, 
vi. 447 ; his cruelty, 503 ; his Memoirs, 
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vi. 251, vii. 74; called Jannat-mak ni 
after death, 5 
Jahangir Kali Beg, iv. 378, v. 201-2, 


v1. 20 

Jahangir Kdli Kb4n, vi. 327 

Jahan Khén Abdal{, viii. 265, 267, 363 

Jah&n-numh, iii. 432-3-4, 495-6. 

Jah&n-pansgh, iii. 445-6, 601, 503 

Jahan Bnsh, Prince, vii. 429, 431, 545-6, 
550; his sons, 567 

Jahir Deo, ii. 351, 368 

Jahtal RAf, i. 208 

Jai Chand, R&i of Benares, ii. 223, 300 

Jaimal, defender of Chitor, v. 173, 326, 
327, 899 

JaipSl, ii. 12, 19, 21, 22, 24, 45, 50, 270, 
403, 419, 424, 425, 461; ii. 64; 19. 
161, 162, 179, 516, 523; vi. 564, 
569 

Jaipal IT., ii. 426 

Jaipdr, foundation of, viii. 44; attacked 
by Holkar, 117 

Jai Singh, of Nahrw4&l&, ii. 162, 164 

Jai Singh, Mirza R&jé, vii. 8, 14, 
22, 79, 82, 215, 237, 238, 245; takes 
Sivaji, 272, 276; sent against Bfjapir, 
277, 279; death, 282 

Jai Singh Saw&i, Mahérfja R&jfdhiray, 
vii. 405, 420, 474, 475, 480, 483, 485, 
511, 516, 521, 532, 639; viii. 44, 49, 
50, 51, 55, 261, 348, 360 

Jaisiya, son of D&hir, i. 124, 125, 171, 
174, pass. 

Jajhar Khan Habshi, v. 330, 343, 351 

Jajhar Singh Bundela, rebels, vii. 6, 19: 
campaign against, 47; killed 50: his 
wives and children, ¢d. . 

J&jnagar, subdued by Firoz Sh&h, ii. 
312; iv. 10 

Jalala, the sectary, v. 450, 455, 462, 
467; vi. 101 

Jalal Kh&n, son of Sher Sh&h, iv. 350, 
361-5-6-9, 367, 381, 397, 529 ; ascends 
the throne as Islim Sh&h, 478; de- 
feats Mughals at Ghar, v. 112, 201. 
vi. 19, 20. See Islam Sh&h 

Jal&lu-d daula, iv. 206 

Jalalu-d dfn Firoz Khilji, governor of 
Kaithal, iii. 133, 143 ; kills Kai kubéd, 
39, 598; becomes king, 40, 135; his 
lenity, 189, 140; character, 141, 547, 
697; meets ’Abdu-llah, grandson of 
Hul&kaé, 147; murdered, 41, 155 

Jalalu-d din of Bengul, vi. 34 

Jalflu-d din, Sultan of Jaunpar, v. 8; 
murdered, 13 

Jalflu-d dfn, Sultan of Khwa&rizm, it. 
3038, 324, 338, 398—401, 484, 549, 
677; iii. 37, 38 

J&m, the title, i. 496 
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Jhm, of Gujarft, ) vi. 356 

Jam, of Kathiwar, | v. 438-9, 443, 459; 
vi. 519, 527; vii. 68 

J&ms of Sind, i. 224, pass. 

Jamal Kh&n, of Ahmadnagar, vi. 87 

Jam&l Kh&n, of Chunfr, v. 494 

Jamdatu-l Mulk. See Asad Khan 

Jamm4, taken by Tim4r, iii, 468, 517 

JamnAji, vii. 466, 468 

Jan Bab&, Mirza, i. 293, 325-6 

Jani Beg Tarkhfn, Mirza, i. 245, 248, 
252, 262, 285; v. 456-7-9, 461, 463, 
464, 466, 536; vi. 143 

JanjGhah tribe, iv. 232, 234, 235 

Janki, i. 198, 210 

Janké, Mahratta, viii. 146, 154, 169, 
170, 241, 267, 271, 273, 274, 280 

Jannat-fshy4ni, post-mortem name of 
Humfyan, v. 187 

Jannat-mak4ni, post-mortem name of 
Jahangfr, vii. 5 

J&ndba (JanGha) tribe, v. 278 

J4nvji Bhonsla, viii. 286, 291 

Jasrat Shaikh& Khokhar, iv. 53, pass. 65, 
73, 74, 75, 85 

Jaswant Rio. See Holkar 

Jaswant Singh, R&ja, sent against Mur4d 
Bakhsh and Aurangzeb, vii. 216, 218; 
defeated by Aurangzeb, 219; sub- 
mits to Aurangzeb, 231; deserts in the 
field, 233; war against, 237; intrigues 
with Df&r& Shukoh, 238; pardoned 
and reinstated by Aurangzeb, -131, 
239 ; governor of M&lw&, 143 ; in cam- 
paign against Sivaji, 271; death, 187, 
296; his two children, 187, 297, 298 

Jats,ji. 14, 103, 128, 151, 167, 187, 188, 

Jats, 220, 286, 336, 450, 507, ii. 133, 
217, 247, 409, 444, 477, iii. 245, 428, 
492, iv. 234, 240, 398, v. 278, vi. 370, 
vii. 343, 413, 426, 513, 615, 521, 631, 
viii. 55, 66, 133, 135, 137, 147, 208, 
209, 225, 226, 227, 320, 352, 360, 367 

Jat Buluchis, i. 218 

Jatriya tribe, v. 278 

Jauhar (the Hindu practice), ii. 27, iv. 
277, 534, v. 173, 328, 565, vi. 121, 
vii. 50 

JaunpGr dynasty, origin, iv. 29, 37, 38, 
41, 53, 85, 86, 99, 259, 266, 305, 306, 
310,356 

Jaunptr, Kings, iv. 451, 455-6, v. 2, 7, 
78, 80—84; taken by Sult4n Mu- 
hammad of Bih4r, v. 37, 189; re- 
covered, #b.; taken by Bahlol, 89; 

» recovered, 90; B&rbak made king, 
90; abandoned by B&rbak, 93; con- 
quered by Akbar, 259; buildings at, 307 

Jawfn Bakht, raised to the throne, vili. 
278, 363 
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Jawhhir Singh J&t, viii. 226, 226, 363 

J&wed Khan, Naw4b Bah&édur (eunuch), 
exaltation of, viii. 118; mobbed for 
pay, 115, 122; his power, 116, 120, 
133; murdered, 138, 317 

Jayaji Sindhia, viii. 266, 273 

Jayapa Mahratta, viii. 321 

Jazira, foundation of, vii. 289; attacked 
by Sivaji, 290 

Jewels, vi. 257 

Jews, vill. 385, 388 

Jhanku. See Janka 

Jh4rejas, i. 217, 218 

Jharo vi. 526, vii. 283, 296 

Thils, v. 355, 509 

Jihtar invades Dehli, ii. 225 

Jinjera. Ses Jazfra - 

Jinyi, siege of, vii. 348 

Jizya, the, i. 476; imposed in Sind, 
176, 182; levied by Firoz, iii. 365, 
380 ; not paid, 467; at Arangal, 560 ; 
abolished, vi. 29; re-imposed, vii. 296, 
310; enforced, 462; abolished, 479, 
516, 524; re-established, viii. 38 

Jogis, fight with Sanny4afs, v. 318 

Jokiya tribe, i. 286 

Jugglers, iv. 118 

Jina, Jam, i. 226 

Junagarh, guns at, v. 602; taken, vi. 90 

Junaid, commander in Sind, i. 125, 441 

Junaid Kirani, vy. 385, 400, 525; vi. 47, 
48, 49, 56 

Junaidi, Nizamu-l Mulk, ii. 201, 240, 
242, 304, $25, 331, 333, 334 

Jan4n Shab, Khan Juh&n, ii. 371, iv. 
12-16 

Junks, 1. 69 

Jurz, Juzr, i. 4, 368 

J w&la-mukhi, idol of, iii. 318 


K4A4n, the, i. 71, 72, 73 

Kabak (a/so Kapak and Kank) Mughal, 
iii. 73, 648-9 

Kabkalas, Brahman, vii. 285, 305, 538-40 

Kab RaAi, v. 356 

K&ébul, HindG Kings of, ii. 9, 403; 
Turkish dynasty of, 403, 409, 411; 
old notices of, 412; invasions of, 
413, 414; gained by Humfyan, v. 
222; lost, 224, 232; regained 226, 
233 ; besieged by Mirza Sulaim4n, 
249; state of, 280, 282, 293, 310; 
taken by Akbar, 424; restored to 
Mirza Muhammad Hak{m, 4265; re- 
sumed by Akbar, 441; annexed by 
Akbar, v. 449 

to - with, i. 227; Jams of, 268 

Kadar Kh&n, son of Firoz, blinded, iii. 

41, 137, 162 
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Kadar Mughal, defeated, iii. 70 

K4&dir-bi-llah, the Khalif, i, 455 

Kafand, King, i. 108 

Kaid, the Hindd, i. 108; viii. £20 

Kaid, R&i of Bengal, vi. 109, 111 

Kai-Khusri, grandson of Balban, iii. 
123, 124, 695 ; murdered, 127 

Kai-KubAéd, Sult&n, descent, iii. 124, 524 ; 
made king, 38, 595; meeting with 
his father, 130, 524; reign of, 126; 
murdered, 39, 135, 598 

Kfim Khan, viii. 116, 213 

Kaka Kotal, i. 160 

K&k& Pandit, viii. 149. 
Pandit 

Kakars, i, 381 

Kakar Kh4&n, vii. 306 

Kaksa, i. 202 

K&ksh&ls, v. 384, 414; rebel, 415, 416; 
vi. 40, 45, 66, 67, 68, 71 

Kala Pahfr (Muhammad Kh&n Farmuli), 
iv. 352-8, 456-7, 512; v. 93; vi. 41, 
45, 67 

Kalar, Brahman, ii. 403, 421 

Kalich Kh&n, vii. 383, 391, 894, 434, 
435-6-7, 637. See Nizamu-l Mulk 

Kalij Kh&n, v. 301, 317, 330, 344, 360, 
402, 404, 413, 435-6-7, 440, 444, 445, 
oe 462, 542; vi. 124, 302; death, 
3 

K&linjar, taken by Kutbu-d din, ii. 231; 
by Hum&yan, vi. 9; by Akbar, v. 333 

at surrenders to Sultan Ibr&bim, v. 
10 

Kalyfn Mal, R&{, v. 265, 335-6 

Kam&l Kh&n Gakkhar, iv. 501, v. 272, 
278, 279 

rae ii, 12, 172, 403, 420, 423, 

Kumlaa, 

Kam&an, R&ja of, v. 641; vi. 332 

Kim Bakhsh, Prince. vii. 196, 376; at 
siege of Jinji, 348; arrested, 349; 
opposed by his brother A’zam, 384; 
father’s affection for, 385; claims the 
throne, 389; marches against Wakin- 
kera, 390 ; violent conduct, 406 ; fights 
a battle and is killed, 406; character, 
653; his sons, 566 

Kambfy, taken by ’Alfu-d dfn, iii. 43; 
account of, vi. 353 

K4mrfn, Mirza, obtains Lahore, vi. 10; 
receives a jdgir, 189; recovers Kan- 
dahfr, 199; returns to India, 202; 
opposes HumfyGn, 202; receives Hu- 
mfy6én, 204; deserts Humfyin, 130, 
204, 206, 215, 220; abandons KAbul, 
222, 223; recovers K&bul, 224; fights 
against Humfydn, 225; exposes the 
infant Akbar ou walls of Kabul, 226 ; 
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his cruelties, id. ; from KA&bul, 
tb. ; prisoner of the Hazfras, 227; sub- 
mits to Humfyin, 229, 230; deserts 
again, 230, 231; regains K4bul, 232: 
loses it, 233; again in arms, 233 ; flies 
to HindGstin, 234; takes refuge with 
Islam Sh&h, iv. 498; a poet, #5. ; flees, 
85.; his services, v. 35, 37; takes 
K&bul, v. 147; made prisoner by Adam 
Ghakar, 147, 234; blinded, 147, 235; 
death, 235 

Kamru-d din Khfo (I’tim&du-d daula), 
vii. 502, 505-7; appointed tazfr, 525, 
631, viii. 45; services, 45, 50, 55, 56, 
261; commands army against Ahmad 
Abd&li, 106, 107; killed, 108 

K&émr6Gp, campaign in, ii, 312 

Kamurgha, v. 316 

Kanak, King, ii. 10, 404, 405, 410, 420 

Kanauj, Kings of, i. 22; Arabs sent 
against, 207; R&i of, 208, in. 10; 
taken by MahmAdd, 45, 456, iv. 178; 
attacked from ZAbulist&n, ii. 170; by 
Mabmdd, 45, 456, iv. 178; conquered 
by Mas’ad III., 626; Humaydn’s 
defeat at, 380, v. 130, 143; destroyed 
by Sher Sh&h, iv. 416, 419; account 
of, viii. 420 

Kandahbfr, wonders of, i. 238; sickness 
at, 239; attacked by B&bar, 307, 
308 ; taken by Persians and recovered 
by Kamrfn, v. 199; obtained by Hu- 
mfyén, 220; given over to the 
Persians, 221; taken again by Huma- 
yan, 222; occupation of, 249, 315; 

ieged by Persians, vi. 302; re- 

covered, 64, 68; taken by Persians, 
87, 89, 122; besieged by Prince Au- 
rangzeb, vii. 99; by D&r& Shukob, 
101; falls, 102 

Kanerkes, ii. 410 

K&ngra, conquest of, vi. 374, 382, 517 

Kanishka, ii. 410 

Kank (Kabak), Mughal, iii. 198. See 
Kabak 

Kankali Turks, ii. 651, 556 

Kanwars, v. 41 

Kar4-bahkam, ii. 266 

Karfkash, Malik, ii. 340, 342 

K&rf-KGinlG, iv. 299, vi. 196 

Karan, Jam, i. 228 

Karan Rai of Nahrwala, ii. 230 

Karan R&i of Gwalior, v. 81, 85, 86, 88 

Karan, son of the R&n&, receives a 
mansab, vi. 341; succeeds, 367, 438 

Karans, the, i. 53 

Karkadan, the, i. 61 

Karmatians, i. 453, 459, 491; ii. 91 pass. ; 
335, 441, 449, 571; dates regarding, 
Vili. 32 
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Ka4roh armour, ii. 288 

Karracha Kh&n, v. 207, 224-8, 232; 
killed, 233, vi. 10 

Kashmfr, ancient history, i. 107; its ex- 
clusiveness, 63; R&f{ of, 143, 178; 
Timtr’s arrangements with, iii. 469, 
518; described, 476, 521; Kings of, 
iv. 93, 305; mission sent by Akbar, v. 
411; conquest of, 450, 452-4; de- 
struction of temples, vi. 458; religious 
troubles in, vii. 492 

Kasim ’Ali Khan, viii. 213, 214, 216, 
218 

Kasim Beg-Lar, i. 292 

Kfésim Kh&n (Aurangzeb’s reign), vii. 
216, 218, 365 

Kfésim Khan (Mir Muhammad), viii. 
428 

Kasra (Chosroes), the, i. 86 

Kastariya caste, i. 76 

Kataria caste, i. 16 

Katlagh Kha&n, a title, ii. 396, 554 

Katlagh Kh&n (Saifu-d din Aibak), ii. 
334, 354-6, 374, 376-8 

Katlagh Kh&n, governor of Deogir, iii. 
244, 247, 261-3; his death, 278 

Katlagh Khw&ja, Chaghat&i, marches 

ainst Dehif, ii. 42, 166, 548 

Katla Khan, Kirfni Afgh4n, iv. 511, 
613, v. 373, 429, 465, 611, vi. 66, 
67, 69, 71, 74, 79, 86 

Kators, ii. 18, 128, 406 pass.; iii. 400, 
407; their territory, 401; Timadr's 

ea with, 401, 480, v. 426, vi. 312 
atorm4n,) :: 

Kaniaen’) ii. 13, 403, 405, 420 

Kazfu-l Kuz&t, iii. 678, 690 

Keshu Rai, vi. 269, 275 

Khadim Husain Kh&n, viii. 214 

Khafif, 1. 216 

Khai-Kh4Gya, the, 1. 86 

Khair, i. 216 

Khairu-d din, Jam, i. 225 

Khaka&n, i. 86, iv. 99, 102, 292 

Khak-rez, vi. 100 

Khalaf bin Ahmad, iii. 64, iv. 166-7 

Khalifas, Memoirs of, i. 415; send 
robes to Mahmad and other sovereigns, 
ii, 24, 91, 243, 326 

Khalifa of Egypt, ii. 91, 93,97; confirms 
Muhammad Tughlik, iii. 249, 567; 
embassy from, 249; invests Sultan 
Firoz, 342, vi. 226 

Kh&n-i ’flam (Akbar’s, Chalma Beg by 
name), Vv. 377, 387, vi. 39, 43 

Kh&n-i a’zam. See A’zam Khan 

Khf&n-dauran (Sh4h-Jahfni) defeats 
Jajbar, vii. 50-2; 54; new titles, 60 

Kh4n-dauran (Aurangzeb’s), vii. 228 

Khfén-dauran. See Samsamu-d daula 
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Khan Jahan Bahadur Kokaltfsh op- 
poses val vii. 287, 290; Sabadar 
the Dakhin, 300; misconduct and 

isgrace, 307, 309; campaign against 
Kutbu.l Mulk, 316; in di pace’ 317; 
sent ean the J&ts, 532 

Kb&n Jahfn Lodi, memoir of, iv. 537; 
notices of, vi. 323, 333, 408, 418, 419; 
bribed by Niz&mu-l Mulk, 433-7, 
452; sells the Balagh&t, vii. 7; re- 
moved from government of the Dakhin, 
8; returns to court, 8; escapes, 9, 141; 
his flight, 13, 18; death, 20 

Khan Jah4n (Jaunfn Sh4h), iii. 371, iv. 
12, 14-16 

Khfin-Khfanfn. See Bairhm Kh&n 

* Mun’im Khfn, Mirza Khan, ete. 

Khan-i Kalan (Mir Muhammad Khén 
Atka), v. 340, 364, 369 

Kh&n-Zamfn (’Ali Kuli Shaib&nf), iv. 
609, v. 237, 239, 260-3, 257, 259, 
272, 492; rebellion, 295, 301, 306, 
318-9; killed, 321 

Kh&n-Zamfn (Kfsim Kh&n), i. 290, 293, 
296 

Kh&n-Zam4n Khan, viii. 305, 306, 342 

Kh&n-Zamafn (Sh&h-J &h4ni), iii. 52, 54, 
66; takes Junir, 58, and other forts, 
vii. 60; death, 61 

Kh&n-Zaman (Shaikh Nizam Haidar- 
Abadi), vii. 337, 342 

Kh&ndesh, rulers of, vi. 137; annexed, 241 

Khéndi Rao killed, viii. 208, 321 

Khandé Daphariya, vii. 462, 472, 477, 
499 

Khangfr Rfo of Kach, v. 443-6, 466 

Khargé, of Katehr, iv. 14 

Khari (Khattri) tribe, v. 278 

Kh&nijis, ii. 176 

Kharmils, 11. 287 

Khatirs, vi. 312. See Kators 

Khbawf4s Khan, iv. 359, 360, 368, 371, 
373, 378, 380, 381, 383, 387, 388, 
406, 465, 476, 480, 482, 484, 502; 
memoir of, 528, 544; v. 97, 201; vi. 
19 

Khilj, ii. 146, 151, 303 

Khilji chiefs, iii. 129, 135, 136 

Khizr Kh4&n, son of ’ Alau-d din, quarrels 
with his father, ii. 553; marries 
Dewal R&ni, 552-3; imprisoned, 554, 
601; blinded, 209, 544; murdered, 
217, 644, 655, 603 

Khizr Khan, Saiyid, waits on Tfmdr, 
iii. 475; made governor of Mult&n, 
476, 521; fights with Sfrang Kh&n, 
iv. 32; waits on TimGr, 35; at Multan, 
38; fights against Sultan Mahmdd, 
42-3; becomes king, 45; his titles, 
45; death, 53 
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Khizr Khan, Sultan Bah&dur, of Bengal, 
iv. 508, v. 66, 115, 245 
Khokhars, iii. 415, 456. 473, 486, 506, 
610, 516, 620, 647; iv. 67; vi. 198; 
polyandry among, Vill. 202. See 
akhars 


Khud4-banda, iii, 1 
Khudfiwand Kh4n, of Surat, v. 347, 601, 


vi. 13 

Khud&wand Z4da,daughter of Muhammad 
Tughlik, iii. 276, 290 

Khud4-yar Kh&n of Kandahar, viii. 97 

Khul Chain Bhatti, iv. 22, 29, 34. See 
Dul Chain 

Khuld-mak&n, title of Aurangzeb, vii. 
402 

Khurda, conquest of, vi. 355 . 

Khurram, Prince (Shh Jah&n), sent 

inst the R&n&, vi. 337; subdues 

him, 339; at court, 351; mansadb of 
20,000, 852; receives title of ‘‘ Shah 
Jahan,” 352 

Khurram Began, v. 310 

Khushh&] Kh&n, vii. 432 

Khushh4l R&i, R&ja, viii. 350 

Khusré Kh&n, the favourite, a Parw4rf, 
iii. 211,215; marches to Ma’bar, 216, 
219, 558, 564,604 ; murders the king, 
222, 604; mounts the throne, 223, 
605; defeated and executed, 226, 607 

Khusri Malik, Sult&n, ii. 281, 294-6, 
483; iv. 211 

Khusré (Prince), plot to raise him to the 
throne, vi. 169, 291; received by his 
father, 173; besieges Lahore, 297 ; 
raises siege of Lahore, 264, 269, 297, 
defeated, 266, 271; a prisoner, 267, 
272, 291, 298, 300, 401, 452; par- 
tially blinded, 448; impalement of his 
followers, 268, 273, 401, 507; escapes, 
291; death of his mother, 112, 269, 
294; treatment of, 315, 337, 338; a 
pretender assumes his name at Patna, 
205, 321; death, 383 

Khusré Shah, Sult&n, ii. 258, 280, 483 ; 
li. 37; iv. 211 

Khusrd Sult&n, a pretender at Patna, vi. 
205, 321 

Khutba, iii. 292, iv. 45, vii. 420, 427 

Khwf&ja Abd-] Hasan, etc. See Aba-l 
Hasan, ete. 

Khwaja Jahn, contrives death of Ghi- 
y&su-d din Taghlik Sh&h, iii. 610 

Khwa&ja Mu'azzam, v. 291 

Khwarizm, chronology, ii. 4 

Kilu-garhi, iii. 126, 134, 136; viii. 11 

Kipchak, i. 304, v. 145 

Kirfnis, revolt of, iv. 506 

Kfriya language, 1. 24 

Kirm&n, King of, a Buddhist, i. 161 
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Kishan Ballabh, viii. $24 

Kisré (Naushirw&n), ii. 162 

Kisu Khfn at Bhakkar, i. 240 

Kiwamu-l Mulk, Khfn-i Jahan Makbal, 
lil. 279, 283; made wasir, 288, iv. 7; 
vicegerent of Firoz, iii. 306, 320, 325, 
328; his wealth, 347; memoir of, 
367 ; dies, iv. 12 

Kiy& Kh&n Gang, v. 245, 259, 268, 297, 
301, 385, 387, vi. 24, 44 

Kok§, iii. 76 

Kokaltash, v. 273 

Kokaltash Khan, Khan-Jah&n, vii 558, 
560 

Kokanda taken, vi. 59 

Kokars, ii. 233, 347, v. 165. See Kho- 
khars and Gakhars 

Kokar Saknin, Rai, ii. 553, 563 

Koki Padsh&h, vii. 518, 523, 525 

Kolis and Grassias, v. 439, 447 

Kola Rai Pithaur§, ii. 200, 214, 216, 295 

Kombalmir taken, vi. 58 

Kora Mal, Raja, viii. 122, 167 

Kora R&i, ii. 461 

Krishan R&i of Bijanagar, vi. 231 

Kabila Ka’&n, i. 73 

Kach, ii. 310 

Kitch Bih&r, conquest of, vii. 65, 144, 
265, 268 

Kach H4jd, war in, vii. 65 

Kacha-e salimat, vii. 23 

Kufi, i. 166. See Fufi 

Kulchand, 1. 43, 458, 460; iv. 178 

Kumbher, siege of, viii. 321-2 

Kurks, 1. 430, 508; 1i. 246 

Kushin, vi. 640 

Kutb Kh4&n, son of Sher Sh4h, slain, 1°. 
379 

Kutb Kh&n, of Bengal, defeated by 
Sher Sh&h, iv. 321 

Kutbu-d din Aibak, a slave of Muham- 
mad Ghorf, ii. 216, iii. 590, iv. 146, 
engaged against the Khokhars, v. 160; 
takes Nahrw&la, 1i. 228; services, 11). 
590; becomes king, il. 236, 300, 1. 
37, iv. 146; takes Ghazni, i. 301; 
death, 237, 301 

Kutbu-d din Atka, preceptor of Jahangir, 
v. 413, vi. 327 

Kutbu-d din Mubfrak Sh&h, Sultan, 
ascends throne, iii.. 211, 665, 557; 
marches against Deogir, 214, 558, 602; 

assion for a Parw&ri created Khusri 

Khén, 211; his sensuality, 212; lax 
government, 212; murders his bro- 
thers, 217, 603; disgusting conduct, 
217 ; murdered, 222, 604 

Kutbu-] Mulk dynasty, origin, vil. 336; 
character of Abd-] Hasan, 316; Au- 
rangzeb makes war on, 316, 318; 
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peace with, 821; war renewed, 323; 
surrenders and is imprisoned, 333. See 
Golkonda 

Kutbu-l Mulkis, vi. 95, 104, 181, 344, 
390, 412, 414 

Kuwar Pal of Thangar, ii. 227 


L&d Malika, iv. 344 

Laddar Deo, iii. 81, 201, 204, 231, 233 

L&di, wife of Dahir, i. 171, 181-2, 192-3, 
196 

L&hore, dominions of Hind rulers, ii. 
440; becomes capital of Ghaznivides, 
281; taken by Muhammad Ghorf, 
281, 294; taken by Mughals, 340, iii. 
102; rebuilt by Balban, 107; put to 
ransom by Timur, 473, 520; plundered 
by Timur, iv. 35; its ruinous con- 
dition, 656; restored and called 
Mubfrak-4bfd, 56-7; taken by 
rebels, 76; retaken, 77; destruction 
contemplated, v. 108; besieged by 
Hinda chiefs, 160; oceupied te Hu- 
mfytin, 237; besieged by Khusr4, vi. 
265, 269, 297; taken by N&dir Sh&h, 
viii. 60 


i. 16 

Lake, General (Lord), viii. 353, 368, 
370-1, 439 

Pee bnan ye Rai, ii. 307 

Lakhmi Chand of KamA&in, vi. 332 

Lakhnauti, account of, ii. 318; attacked 
by Sultan Firoz, ili. 293, 306, iv. 7, 9 

Laktuzam4n, ii. 12, 405-6 

Lang&hs of Mult&n, i. 230, 314-6, iv. 85, 
306, 399, v. 472 

Langar Kh&n of Mult&n, v. 472, 476 

La&nya language, 1. 24 

L&s (Law), M., viii. 327-8, 330 

Lingam, i. 476 

Ling Mahédeo, ili. 91 

Lisfnu-l Ghaib, iv. 610 

Lodhs, i. 337 

Lodis, v. 3, 71 

Lodi Afghan, Mifn, iv. 510, v. 372-4, 
511; vi. 35, 39, 41 

Lohf&nas, i. 161, 187, 362 

Lohfnis, iv. 320, pass. 363, 547 

Lolis, i. 337 

Loni, massacre at, iv. 34. 94 

‘* Lower country’’ Bengal, iii. 309 


Ma’bar, i. 69; invaded, iii. 50; Kings of, 
45, 62; conquest, 85, 203, 550; revolt 
of Saiyid Hasan, 243 

Madhgarh taken, vi. 57 

Madhai Réo Peshwa, viii. 283-291, 296, 
297; death, 369 


Ixili 


Ma4dha Singh, brother of M4n Singh, 
Madhav Singh,j vy. 465; vi. 98, 172, 
294 
M&dha Singh, R&ja of Jaiptr, viii. 117, 
226, 321, 364 
Magh R§ja, v. 109, vii. 66 
Maghribis, Westerns (mangonels), iii. 
174, 202 
Mah&bat Kh4n, Khfn-kh&n4n, Yaminu-d 
daula, vi. 173; parentage, 288, viii. 
190; defeats Asaf Kh&n, vi. 284; de- 
feated, 249; pursues Khusrd, 299 ; 
promotion, 312; sent against the R&an&, 
318, 336, 388 ; murders R&ja Uchaina, 
Vili, 191; introduction to Jah4ngir, 
191; receives mansab of 3000, 192; 
made commander-in-chief, vi. 385; sent 
against Shih Jahfn, 386, 393, 408 ; 
defeats him, 393, 413, 416; marches 
to Dakhin, 395; son-in-law beaten by 
order of Jah&ngir, 396, 420, 512; 
rebels, 396; doings in the Dakhin, 
411, 418; called to account, 418; 
rebels, 420; seizes Jahangir, 421; 
Jahangir escapes from him, 430; re- 
leases Asaf Khfn, 431; joins Sh&h 
Jah&n, 434; commander-in-chief, 438 ; 
remonstrates with Jah&ngir, 541; re- 
presses Jajhar Singh, vii. 7; made 
overnor of the Dakhin, 8; besieges 
aulatabfd, 36; death, 45 
Mahfdbat Kh&n (Aurangzeb’s reign), Sh&h — 
Jah&n writes to, vii. 228; in campaign 
against Bijapur, 126; retires from 
Aurangzeb’s army, 130; his influence, 
420; fall, 432 
Mah&ka4l, i. 59 
Ma&ham Anka, protects the infant Akbar, 
v. 226; note upon, 261; her influence 
and power, 273, vi. 24, 26; death, v. 
277, vi. 28 
Maharta, iv. 368-9, 371, 378, 380 
M6h Began, i. 320-326 
M&h Chochak Begam, v. 280, 285, 286 
Mahdi Kasim Kh4n, v. 309 
Mahdi Khwéja,-v. 187 
Mabip4l, R&i, ii. 631 
Mahlak Deo, R&i, iii. 76 
Mabmid Khan, i. 309 
Mahmtd, Prince, son of Ibrahim, made 
governor of Hind, iv, 522; returns 
to Ghazni, 625 
Mahmad Sult4n of Bhakar, i. 276, 321, 
324, 325, v. 384 
Mahmdd Sylt4n of Bengal, iv. 355, 363-4 
Mahmad Sult&n of Dehli, son of Muham- 
mad, raised to the throne, iv. 28; inthe 
wer of Ikb&l Kh4n, iii. 398, iv. 33; 
efeated by Timdr, ii. 438, 498, iv. 
35; escapes, li. 442, 501; returns to 
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Debli, iv. $8, 41; how little territory 
left, 42; death, 44 

Mahmdd Sultan of Dehl{, son of Sikan- 
dar, iv. 282; defeated, 346, 349; 
abdicates, 350 

Mahmidd Sult&n of Ghazni, birth, ii. 269 ; 
serves under his father, 19, 182, 
iv. 162; ascends the throne, ii. 269, 
iv. 164; receives arobe and titles from 
the Khalif, ii. 24, 91, 269, 474, 481, 
iv. 166, 169; defeats Jaip4l, ii. 24, 
iv. 170; fights against Khalaf, ili. 64 ; 
defeats Ilak Kt&n, 64, iv. 171; 
reduces Ghor, ii. 285, iii. 66, iv. 
174; expedition to Khwf&rizm, 176; 
victories and conquests, li. 28, 434, iv. 
170, 173, 176; takes Mult&a, i. 215, 
ii. 30, 441, iv. 170, 449; attacks 
Anand P4l, ii. 442, vi. 218; battle 
near Peshawar, ii. 442, vi. 219; forced 
to diverge to Multfn, 220; lost in the 
desert, 11. 192, 474, vi. 220; takes 
Kashmir, ii. 41, 445; Mathur, ii. 44, 
456; Kanauj, ii. 45, 456, iv. 178; 
Somnat, i. 98, ii. 192, 468; conquest 
of Irak, iv. 186; his sons, ii. 499, iv. 
187; death, ii. 270, iv. 134, 167, 188; 
burial, 135; his person, itl. 63; cha- 
racter, iv. 135; liberality to learned 
men, iii. 63 ; parsimony, iv. 134; love 
of boys, 149; anecdotes of, ii. 182, 
604, 506, iv. 136, 151; learned men 
of his reign, 188; Odes addressed to, 
516; general note on his expeditions, 


li. 434 
Mahmdd Sultan of Gujar&t, iv. 378, 505 


vi. 236 

Mahmid Sultan of Jaunpdr, attacks 
Dehli, v. 2, 78; makes peace with 
Bahlol, 80; death, 81 

Mahmdd Khilji, Sultan of M4lw& or 
Ma&nd4, iv. 85, 260, 305, 386, 552 

Mahmud Kh4&n, Sult4n of Multan, v. 469 

Mahra, the Persian, i. 109 

Mahrat, chief of Jaiptr, i. 411 

Mahrattas, first mentioned, iii. 150, 202, 
214; characteristics of, viii. 262; oppose 
Jah&ngir's forces, vi. 333, 343; omgin 
of, vil. 264, vill. 258; operations 
against, Vil. 337 ; attacks upon Aurang- 
zeb's forces, vil. 347, 362; destroy 
a royal army, 355; campaign against, 
363 ; progress of their power, 374, 
464; revenue arrangements, 374, 
465; terms of peace with Aurang- 
zeb, 376; obtain the chauth and 
sar-deshmukhi 408, villi. 259, 260; 
attack Burb&npir, vii. 422; Husain 
’Ali’s contest with, 462; terms of 
peace with, 466, viii. 260; rejected by 
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Farrukh Siyar, vii. 469; join Husain 
"Ali, 472, 498-9; repulsed by Nizam, 
525; ravages round Ahmadabad. 529 ; 
their progress to Hindadst&n, vii. 73, 
260; obtain Orissa, 129; in Bengal, 
127, 129; take MGlw&, 48, 262; take 
Sambhar, 61; at Udiptr and Ajmir, 
62; in Bhad&war, 53, 262; defeated 
in the Doab, 53, 262; first approach 
Dehli, 55, 262; B&jf Rao made go- 
vernor of M&lw&, 57 ; besiege Kota, 
58; defeated by N&sir Jang, 66, 67 ; 
advance through Bundelkhand to the 
Jumna, 67; approach Agra and Dehli 
every year, 73; attack the J&ts, 208; 

' attack R&thor chiefs, 209; defeat the 
Rohillas in the Doab, 118; plunder 
the Emperor Ahmad at Sikandra, 142 ; 
drive Najibu-d daula from Dehli and 
set up Gh&ziu-d din, 266 ; reach the 
Indus and Mult4n, 267 ; in league with 
Gh&ziu-d din, 241,321; attack N aj fou-d 
daula, 242; defeated by Shujé‘u-d 
daula, 269 ; campaign under Biswas 
R&o and the Bh&o, 273, 401 ; defeated 
near the Indus by Ahmad Abdalf, 146 ; 
also in the Doab, 146, 170, 271; take 
and plunder Dehli, 275; treat with 
the Abd&lf, 277, 401; take Kunjpura, 
148, 278; retire to P&nfpat, 148; 
numbers of their armies, 147, 170, 
399; review of their forces, 399 ; defeat 
and slaughter at P&nipat, 145, 150, 
279; ed in by J&ts, 226; attack 
the J&ts, 227; in the Rohilla country, 
303; hold Zabita Khan’s family, 304 ; 
transactions with Rohillas, 305 ; de- 
feated by English and Shuj4’u-d daula, 
305 ; peace with the British, 353 

Mabhtas, iv. 14 

Main, i. 164, 172 

Majdad, Prince, ii. 134, iv. 200 

Majdu-d din, Wazir, ii. 289, 292 

Majlis R&i, Raja, viti. 346 

Majnan Kh&n K&kshaAl, v. 297, 298, 317, 
320, 333, 379, 384, 390, vi. 40, 44, 45 

Makamkam, i. 76 

Makashis, vil. 243 

Makbal, Malik, iii. 256-7, 264, 311 

Makhdam ’Abdu-} 'Aziz Abhari, i. 235 

Makhdtému-l Mulk, v. 519, 520, 531, 
536, 542-3 

Ma&l Deo, Raja of Joudhpar, i. 317, v. 
211, 265, 335 

Malabar, customs of, iv. 101, viii. 202; 
Europeans in, 385 

Malhar R&o. See Holkar 

Malik ’Ambar, vi. 104; defeated, 106; 
attempt to assassinate, 340; defeated, 
343; assists Shah Jabfn, 395; treats 
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with Mahfbat Kh4&n, 411; defeats 
Imperial army, 414; death and 
character, 428 
Malik Chhaji, nephew of Balban, aspires 
to the throne, uli. 135, 137, 141; 
made prisoner and confined, 138-9, 536 
Malik Jiwan, vit. 244, 245 
Malik N&ib Ka4fur, a slave, iii. 163; 
defeats Mughals, 47, 73 ; subdues Dir 
Samundar, 50, 203; Tilangand Ma’ bar, 
78, 85, 203; takes Deogir, 200, and 
Arangal, 201; causes death of ’Al&u-d 
din, 208; his violent measures, 209, 
555, 601; killed, 209, 655, 602 
Malik Ratan, i. 224 
Malika Zamaniya, viii. 245, 250-1, 384 
Maliku-sh Shark, iv. 29, 45, 47-8 , 
Malk4, ii. 380 
Malla Khan, iii. 398, 434, 480; defeated 
by Timur, 434, 440, 442, 600, iv. 30 ; 
created Ikb4l Kh4n, g.v. iv.31 
Ma&lw&, conquests of, iii. 76, iv. 524, v. 
168; Kings of, iv. 260-1, 275, 306, 
v. 168. Ses M&ndd. 
Mamrez Khan, v. 44. See ’Adalf 
Maman, Khalif, i. 447 
Man Singh, Raja of Amber, v. 342, 346; 
defeats R&an& Kik&, 397-8; in dis- 
ace, 401; services, 421-2; at 
@bul, 441, 449, 451-455; re- 
called from K&bul, 456; made gov- 
ernor of Bih&r, etc., 456; becomes 
Raja, 459; defeats Katl, 465; an- 
nexes Orissa, 465-6; ine’ command 
at Sarnél, 345, vi. 38; sent against 
DungarpGr and the R&na, 42; at 
capture of Kombalmir, Kokanda and 
dipir, 58; governor of Bihar, 85 ; 
invades Orissa, 86, 89; in Bengal, 91, 
98; recalled, 105; defeats Afgh&ns 
near Dacca, 106; defeats the Magh 
R&ja, 109; and Kaid RA&f, 111; his 
sister, wife of Jah&ngir, poisons herself, 
112; conspires to raise KhusrG to the 
throne, 169; submits to Jahfngir, 173 ; 
relations with Jah&ngir, 317-8; re- 
called from Bengal, 327; on campaign 
in the Dakhin, 333 
Man Singh, R&ja of Gwalior, v. 91, 92, 
96, 98, 168 
Man Singh of ’Umarkot, i. 297 
Mandahars, iti. 245, v. 40 
Mands, i. 38, 79. See Meds 
Mandi, rulers of, iv. 391, 552; descrip- 
tion of, vi. 348; taken by Humfydn, 
v. 192, vi. 13; retaken, 18. See Malwa 
Mang Khf&n, ii. 344, 363-4, 384, 
574; iii. 37-8, 47 
Manhis, iti. 246 
Manjaniks, vi. 461 
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Mankinjas, i. 243 

Mankati. See Mangi Khan 

Mansabs, v. 514 

MansG@r Kh&n. See Sikandar Sultin 

Manstra, founding of, i. 127; taken by 
Mahm4d, ii. 249 

Mansar-garh, taken, vii. 17 

Mariam Mak&ni, marriage, v. 207 ; 
rescued at Chauns4, 113; returns to 
India, 264, 262, 408, vi. 99, 108; 
death, 113 

Ma’raf Farmuli, Mian, iv. 648, v. 16 

Mardi, i. 260-1 

Marwé&n I., Khalif, i. 426 

Marwan II., Khalff, i. 441 

Masnad ’Ali, iv. 45, 399, 437 

Massacres, iil. 70, 74, 77, 90, 119, 121, 
197; by Tfmdr, iv. 34, 94, 435, 497 ; 
by Babar, 227, 2651; by Nadir Shah at 
Dehli, viii. 23, 64, 88 

Mas’td Husain, Mirza, v. 508. 510 

Mas'id (Amir Sult&n), son of Mahmdd, 
differences with his father, iv. 187; 
reign of, ii. 61, 139, 256, 271 ; anecdotes 
of, 193, pass., 483, 499, 508, iv. 192, 
194; deposition of, iv. 137; imprisoned 
and killed, 138; character, 139, 191 

Mas’td II. ’Alfu-d din, Sultan, ii. 257, 
278, 483, iv. 201 

Mas’Gd Sultan IILI., iv. 206 


, Mas’Gd Sip&h-sGlar, romance of, 11. 613 ; 


tomb, iit. 249 ; 362 [vi. 130 
Ma’sdm Bhakhari, i. 212, vy. 431-6, 463, 
Ma’sim Kh&n Farankhad{, v. 417, 419, 

420-1, 426, vi. 72 
Ma’sGm Khfn K&buli ('Asf Ma’sGm), v. 

409, 413, 416-6, 418, 421, 427-9, 

vi. 66, 71-3, 76-9, 132 
Mathur&, temples at, iv. 447, vil. 184 
Maudtd, Prince and Sult&n, i. 221, ii. 

135, 144, 266, 273, 482, iv. 137, 199, 

200, v. 160 
Maulan& Muhammad, i. 235 
Mawas, i. 286, ii. 355, 362, 366, 368, 

376, 379, iii. 138 
Meds, i. 15, 24,°128-9, 430, 450, 519 
Medini R&o, iv. 275 
Mers, i. 523 
Meteor, fall of a large one, vi. 378 
MewSttis, iii. 103, iv. 60-1, 66-7, 75, 

263, 273, vii. 507, 613 
Mhers, ii. 228 
Mi4n Bhé& or Bhadh, the minister, iv. 

451, 454; imprisoned and murdered, 

v. 13, 25 
Mifnas, v. 244 
Mice, plague of, vi. 407 
Mich, ti. 3 10 
Mliak Deo, ii. 327 [vi. 100 
Mines, used in sieges, ili, 424, v. 138, 
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Mini tribe, iii, 272 

Mints, six established by Akbar, vi. 57 

Mir ’ Ali Sher, iv. 627 

Mir Ka&kshbAl, vi. 66, 68, 71 

Mir Ja'far, viii. 328-9. See M 
Ja’far 

Mir Jumla. See Mu’azzam Khin 

Mir Jumla, favourite of Farrukh Siyar 
vii. 443-5, 449; his great power, an 
intrigues, 447, 571; sent as subaddr 
to Patna, 449; retires from Patna, 
459; troubles at Dehli, 460; sent to 
the Panjab, 460; made chief judge, 
486 

Mir Jumla Tarkh&n, viii. 49 

Mir Kfisim. Sce Muhammad Kfsim 

Mir Madan, viii. 427 

Mir MannG. See Mu'inu-l Mulk 

Mir Muhammad Khfn. See Khfn-i 
Kalan 

Miran, viii. 172, 214, 427-9 

Mfrat, taken by Tim4r, iii. 450, 506 

Mirza Haidar, Mirza J&ni Beg, etc. See 
Haidar, J&nf Beg, etc. 

Mirza Husain, Nizam Shah, vi. 235 

Mirza Kbfn, Khfn-khfnan, v. 265; 
protected by Akbar, 269, 363; im 
command in Gujarat, 364, 434, 442; 
made Kh&n-kh&nan, 437; receives 
JaunpGr, 458; made prime minister, 
458; made governor of Mult&n, 459 ; 
his conquest of Sind, i. 247, 285, 
297, v. 459, 461, 463, 466 ; on service 
in the Dakhin, 467, vi. 91-2, 101, 
105, 110, 182,° 146, 240-1; se 
ceptor of Jah&ngir, 318; under- 
takes to subdue Nizfm-sh&his, 318; 
in disgrace, 323, 332; again em- 

loyeds 334 ; joins in rebellion of Shah 

vaban, 385; surrenders to Mah&bat 
Kh&én, 388; a prisoner, 412, 418; 
death, 434 

Mirza Muhammad B&ki, etc. See Mu- 
hammad B&ki, etc. 

Mirzas, the, v. 189, 315, 325, 330-1, 
348, 352; vi. 9, 16, 122, 203 

Miwi&ttis, iii. 103. See Mewattis 

Miyan Saiyid 'Ali, i. 278 

Mohan L£&l, viii. 427 

Moka Bishya, i. 164, 177, 180, 187 


Rea vii. 185, 294 

Money, of Bengal, ii. 308; copper, of 
Muhammad Tughlik, iii. 240; hoard- 
ing, 584 


Mountains, description of, i. 44 

Mu 'fwiya, the Khalif, i. 117, 416, 422 

Mu’awiya II., Khalff, 1. 425 

Mu‘azzam (Prince Sh&h ’Alam), dis- 
obedient to bis father, vii. 185; im- 
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peoned, 190, 327 . dorm 358; 

is parentage and c , 195; 

stbaddr of hee Se 271, 282; 

sent oy aa e &, 299; supports 

bis father against Prince Akbar, 01-2; 

campaign in Kokan, 311, 314; cam- 

paign l Kutbu-l Mulk, 315; 

takes Haidarfbfid, 320; at siege of 
Golkonda, 326; in disgrace, 323; re- 
ceives title ‘‘ Bahédur Sh&h,” 358, 
claims the throne, 391, 547; greatly 
assisted by Mun’im Kh&n, 392, 548; 
obtains Dehli and Agra, 393, 549; 
prcpoee division of kingdom, 396, 542; 

efeata A'zam Sh&h, 397, 542 See 
Bahfdur Shah 

Mu’azzam Kh&n (Mir Jumla), minister 
of Kutbu-l Mulk, vii. 108; becomes 
an Imperialist, 108-9; waits on 
Prince Au eb, 117; receives title 
‘* Mu’azzam Kh&n,” 119; sent against 
Bij4par, 119, 124; disagreement with 
Aurangzeb, 130; campaign against 
Asim, 144,264; confined by Aurangzeb, 
179, 217; received by Aurangzeb, 232; 
defeats Shah Shuj&’, 233; campaign 
against Shuj4’, 249; death, 269 

Mubfrak, J&m, i. 230 

Mubfrak N&gorf, Shaikh, v. 493, 611, 
616, 631, vi. i. 

Mubfrak Sh4h ascends the throne, iv. 53; 
fights against JaunpGr, 63; mur- 
dered, 79 

Mubfrak Sh&h, Sultan of Jaunpar, iv. 
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Mubfriz Kh&n, iv. 496, vi. 179. Se 
’Adali 

Mubfriz Kh&n, governor of the Dakhin, 
vil. 625, viii. 44; slain, 45 

Mughals, inroads of, ii. 283, 303; take 
L&hore, 340; at Uch and Mult&n, 
344, 346, 360, 358, 363-4, 378, 380; 
send ambassadors to Nf&siru-d din, 
381-2 ; punishments, 386;  con- 
quests, 387; winter in India, 390; 
retreat from Multan, 391-5; inva- 
sions under various leaders, 70, 72-4, 
95, 102, 109, 112-3, 123,147, 162, 165; 
defeated by ’Alfu-d din, 42, 47, 70, 
72-3; prisoners taken into service, 48, 
74 ; attack Dehlf, 166, 189; precautions 
against, 191; prisoners, 197; battles 
with, 198, 234; favoured by Muham- 
mad Tughlik, 251, 264; attack royal 
army, 266-275; rav of, 303, v. 
485; invasion in Kai-Kubfd’s time, 
ili. 525, 527; described, 528; inva- 
sions, 547; oppose accession of Firoz, 
vi. 222; defeated by Firoz, iii. 278, 
iv. 9, 14, vi. 223; taken into service by 
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Firoz, iii. 267 ; inroade stopped, 266 ; 
inroads after death of Firoz, 317 

Mughal helmet, i. 632 

Mughfsu-d din, Sult&n, iii. 137 

Mughéla, iv. 546 

Mukallab, son of Safrf, i. 116, vi. 664 

Muhammad ’Adil. See ’ Adali 

Muhammad ’Ali, Nawab, viii. 392 

Mubammad Amin Kh&n, I’timf&du-d 
daula,son of Mir Jumla, vii. 108-9, 180, 
391, 394, 537; in command against 
the Sikhs, 423; supports Farrukh 
Siyar, 437 ; receives title of I’timadu-d 
daula, 442; services, 449, 457, 449, 
460; in disgrace, 473; conduct at 
deposition of Farrukh Siyar, 477; 
confirmed in office by Rafiu-d Darajat, 
480; quarrels with the Saiyids, 497; 
plots the death of Husain ’Ali, 502- 
506, 572; wasir 607-8, 514; death, 517 

Muhammad Bakhtiyér Khilji, ii. 232, 
300, 305 

Mubammad Baki Tarkh&n, Mirza, i. 270, 
276, 278, 282, 284, 294, 324-6, v. 315, 
337 

Muhammad Ghori, youth of, ii. 292 ; on 
throne of Ghazni, 293; defeated at 
Nahrwila, 200, 294; overthrows 
Ghaznivides at Lahore, 281, 294, vi. 
198; invasion of HindGst&n, ii. 212, 
226, vi. 198; defeated by Kola Pi- 
thaur&, ii. 295; defeats and kills Pi- 
thaurf, 200, 296; further conquests 
in Hinddstan, 227-8, 297, vi. 198; 
succeeds to the throne, ii. 297, iii. 37; 
takes Benares, ii. 251; wars with the 
Gakkhurs or Kokhars, 232, v. 163; 
death, ii. 235, 297, 393; his slaves, 
iv. 145; his coins, ii. 483 

Muhammad Hakim, Mirza, brother of 
Akbar, v. 249, 281, 283, 286, 293, 310 ; 
incited to attack India, 312; retreats, 
313, 393 ; makes another attempt upon 
India, 421; retreats, 423; seeks for- 
giveness, 424-5, 440, 447-8; death, 449 

Muhammad Husain, Mirza, v. 315, 330-1, 
343-4, 351-2, 360, 366, 367, vi. 122-3, 
125; death, 868 

Muhammad Ibrfhim raised to the throne, 
vii. 509, 516 

Muhammad Jaun4 (Sultan Mnhammad 
Tughlik), iii. 224 ; refuses allegiance 
to KhusrG, 224, 605 ; escapes from 
KhusrG, 224, 607; created Ulugh 
Khf&n, 230; marches against Arangal, 
231; defection in his army, 232; re- 
treats, 282; takes Bidr and Aran 
233; conspires oe his father, 609- 
10; causes his death, 610. See Mu- 
hammad Tughlik 
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Muhammad K sim, i. 428, 482, 434, 437 ; 
sent to Sind, 119, 157; conquests, 
119; takes Debal, 120, 157; at Niran, 
157, 163; defeats Dahir, 122, 170; 
marches to and takes Brahman&b4ad, 
123, 174, 180; at Alor, 192; at 
Multan, 123, 203; sends to Kanauj, 
207 ; to Udhafar, 210; sent ina 
cow's hide to Baghd4d, 124, 210, 437 

Mubammad Késim (Mir Ka4sim), viii. 
330 
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Muhammad Kfsim Khfao, v. 454, 458, 
462 

Muhammad Khén Bangash, vii. 611, viii. 
46, 48, 49, 54, 261, 342 

Muhammad Khf&n Gauria, defeated and 
killed, iv. 507, v. 245 

Muhammad Khan, Prince, son of Firoz, 
iv. 16; attacks Kh&n-Jahan, 15; 
made king, 16; flies, 17, 19 ; re-ascends 
the throne, 21 ; defeated, 21-3, vi. 186; 
recovers throne, v. 24; dies, 27 

Muhammad Kh&n Shaibani, i. 304 

Muhammad Kali Khan, viii. 172 

Muhammad Lang&h Sult&n, i. 314 

Muhammad Makh4l, son of Mahmdd, 
made king, iv. 137 ; character, ii. 191, 
509; blinded, 271; reign, 256, 270, 
482, iv. 192, 198 

Muhammad Ma’sdm, i. 212. See Ma’sdm 
Bhakhari 

ae Muzaffar, Sultan of Gujardt, 
iv. 259 

Muhammad Sfdik Khfn. Ses Miran. 

Muhammad Sf&dik Kh&n in Sind, i. 244-7 

Muhammad S4lih Tarkh&n, i. 300-1 

Muhammad Sim. See Muhammad Ghort. 

Muhammad Sh&h, Emperor, raised to the 
throne, vii. 485; chafes under the 
control of the Saiyids, 488; arrange- 
ments of the ministers, 500; delivered 
from the Saiyids, 505; victory over 
Saiyid "Abdu-llah, 510, 613; returns 
to capital, 516 ; guided by his mistress, 
623 ; character, viii. 42; incites oppo- 
sition to Asaf J&h, 42; kills Saiyid 
Miran, 48; his neglect, 53, 60, 73, 
104; dissensions among his nobles, 60 ; 
marches against Nadir Sh&h, 60, 74; 
his meeting with N&dir Shah, 62, 
63, 81, 85-6; returns to Dehlf with 
Na&dir, 64, 87; presents made to Nadir, 
89; treaty with N&dir, 91; prohibits 
writing of history, 21; his poverty, 
105 ; ve 106: state of country 
after N&dir’s retirement, 105; jealous 
of his son, 105-6; death, 111 

Muhammad Sh&h, Bahmani, vi. 229 

Muhammad Sh&h, son of Dary4 Khan 
Lodi, v. 105 
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Muhammad Sh6h, King of Jaunpar, v. 
81; death, 84 

Muhammad Sh&h, Sult&n, becomes king, 
iv. 80; death, 86 

Muhammad Shirfn Khilji, ii. 314 

Muhammad Sult4n,son of Aurangzeb, vil. 
110, 112, 114, 116; marries Princess 
of Golkonda, 119 ; 130, 195, 221, 226, 
228, 233, 237; campaign against 

® Shuj&’, 249; deserts, 249; returns and 
is confined, 251, 263 

Muhammad Sultan, ‘‘ the Martyr Prince,” 
son of Balban, iii. 110; death of, 38, 
122 

Muhammad Sult&n of Bihar, v. 22, 25, 37 

Muhammad Sultin, title assumed by 
Bihar Kh&n, iv. 325 

Muhammad Sult&4n, Mirza, v. 179, 201, 
204-5, 220, 816, vi. 9, 17, 123-4 

Muhammad Sari, ii. 285 

Muhammad Tughlik, Sult&n, succeeds to 
the throne, iii. 235, 611; his character 
and accomplishments, 235, 580, 588, 
611; kills his brother, 613; his grand 
projects, 237; state of his kingdom, 
237 ; depopulates Dehli, 213, 619; in- 
creases taxes, 238,v.485 ; copper money, 
iii. 240; defeats Tarmsharin Khan, 
v. 485; revolts against him, iii. 242, 
247,264,614; courts Khalifa of Egypt, 
249, 667; corruption of his officials, 
250; his severity, 238, 251 et pass., 
611, vi. 184; takes Nagarkot, 570; 
disaster in the Himalayas, 241,617; in 
Ma’bar, 243, 618 ; death, i. 226, iii. 
265; anecdotes of, vii. 135 

Muhammad Z&hid (Mirza), 1. 246 

Muhammad Zam&n Mirza, v. 179, 199, 
201, 202, vi. 9,13; drowned at Chaunsé, 


v. 203 

Muhibb ’Ali Kh&n, i. 240, v. 338, vi, 
74, 76 

Muhiu-] Millat, raised to the throne, viii. 
243, 268; deposed, 278 

Muhkam Singh, vii. 464, 605-6, 511-3, 
1620 
ubtasib, iii. 579 

Mu'inu-l-Mulk, viii. 108; in command 
of army, 110; cedes territory to 
Ahmad Abdalf, 115, 122, 166; makes 
terms with Ahmad, 167; his widow, 
240 

Mv ’izziya Sultans, ii. 298 

Mu'izzu-d din Bahram Sh4h, ii. 337 

Mu’izzu-d din Kai-Kubfd. See Kai- 
Kub&d : 

Mu’izzu-d din, Prince, vil. 392-3. See 
Jahandér Sh&h ; 

Muij&hid Kh&n in Sind, i. 240; besieges 

hatta, 241 


Muj&bid Kh&n (Aurangzeb’s reign), vii. 
301-3 

Mukerrab Khan (Mahmad Shahi), iv. 
28, 30, 33 

Mukarrab Khfn (J ahangfri), vi. 317, 320, 
330, 337, 362, 423, vii. 12 

Mukarrab Kh&n, Kh&n-Zam4n, Fath 
Jang (Shaikh Nizam Haidarfb&ds), 
Vii. $37, 342 

Mukht&ru-d daula, viii. 423 

Muktadir-bi-ll4h, Khalif, i. 452 

Mul&hida, ii. 441, 572 

Mulahid alamant, ii. 290, 574 

Mulla Ahmad Bijapari, vii. 256 

Mulla Mubammad Lari, vi. 390, 408, 
412, 414-5 

Multén taken by Arabs, i. 123, 203; 
taken by Chach, 143; by Mahmdd, 
215, ii. 30, 248, 441, ili. 64; seized 
by Aibak Bak, ii. 288; delivered 
from the Karmatians, 293; be- 
sieged by Mughals, 391; extent of, 
440; rebellions at, iii. 242, 244; be- 
sieged by rebels, iv. 70; troubles in, 
73 ; disturbed by the Langfhs, 85; 
taken by Pir Muhammad, i. 229, iii. 
417, 486; falls to Lang&hs, i. 230, iv. 
306; under Sher Sh4h, iv. 398-9; taken 
by Shah Husain, i. 314-5; Kings of, 
iv. 306, v. 469, 472; siege of, 472; 
annexed to Empire, 476 

Multan, Idol of, i. 11, 23, 27, 35, 82, 
205, 469 

Mamal and Mendra, i. 345 

Mumt&z Mahal, vii. 27 

Mumt&zu-l Mulk. See Sarbuland Khfn 

Mundéhirs, iii. 245, v. 40 . 

Mun’im Khan (Akbar’s Khan-kh&n&n) 
prepares to desert Humfyin, v. 210; 
services to Humfyan, 212, 214, 231, 
234, 236, 249; ed from Kabul by 
Akbar, 267; made Kh&n-kh4n4n 
and minister, 267-8 ; share in murder 
of Atka Kha&n, 277, vi. 26; to 
Ka&bul,v. 278, 280; governor of Kfbul, 
282; services, 297, 299, 313, 315; 
governor of Jaunpar, iv. 510, v. 339, 
vi. 35; on service in Bengal, v. 371; 
sent against D&td, 372, vi. 39; 
besieges Patna, v. 381, vi. 44; gover- 
nor of Bengal, v. 380, vi. 47, 49, 63; 
takes Garhf and T&nda, v. 381, vi. 44; 
pursues and defeats Dfiid, iv. 512, v. 
384, 387; makes pence, 388, vi. 47, 
49, 53; death, iv. 612, v. 394 

Mun’im Kh&én (Kh4n-kh&n4n of Bahé- 
dur Shf&h) assists Bahfidur Shah to the 
throne, vil. 391, 543, 545, 547; ap- 
pointed wazir, 392, 550; honours and 
rewards, 400; his reforms, 402; tenets 
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and writings, 404; in battle against 
Kfam Bakhsh, 407; territorial ar- 
rangements of the Dakhin, 408; in 
command against the Sikhs, 424; 
death, 425, 455; character, 425, 555 

Mur4d, Prince, son of Akbar, birth of, 
v. 385; sent to Kabul, 424; appoint- 
ments and services, 457, 460, 466, vi. 
91; invades the Dakhin, 93, 96, 133; 
death from drink, 97, 133, 247 

Murfd Bakhsh, Prince, brother of 
Aurangzeb, sent against Balkh, vii. 
70; retires in disgrace, 71; declares 
himself king, 143, 178, 214, 216; 
D&ré Shukoh sends an army against 
him, 216; obtains Surat, 216; his 
valour, 222-4; treatment by Aurang- 
zeb, 227; imprisoned, 228 ; at Gwalior, 
237; mock trial of, 131; murdered, 
132, 266 

Mur§&ri Pandit, vii. 23, 40 

Murattabs, iii. 626 

Murid Kh&n, Naw&b, i. 350 

Murtaz4 Khan (Shaikh Farid), vi. 170-1, 
182, 301; death, 374. See Farid. 

Music, various tunes, iv. 449 

Mustafa Rumi, iv. 268, 284 

Mustansir bi-llah, Khalif, ii. 243 

Mu’tamad-al4-lla4h, Khalif, i. 452 

Mu’tamad KhAn, vi. 170 

Mu’tamad Khan (Jah&ngfrf), vi. 280, 
372, 400, viii. 191 

Mo’ tasim-bi-llah, Khalif, i. 448 

Mutilation, prohibited by Jah&ngir, vi. 
285, 503 

Muti-li-ll4h, Khalif, i. 456 

Muzaffar Husain Mirza, v. 348, 404; 
taken prisoner, 408, 410; released, 
411 

Muzaffar Jang NawAb, viii. 391 

Muzaffar Khan (Akbar’s reign), v. 265, 
299, 313, 323, 332; governor of M&lw4, 
vi. 42; made wazir, v. 370, vi. 43 ; sent 
to besiege Roht&s, v. 380, vi. 46; in 
disgrace, 46, 47 ; services against the 
Afghfns in Bihfr, 47, 57; in charge 
of mint at Lahore, 57 ; sent on service 
in Bengal, v. 398; governor of Bengal, 
410, 412; harsh rule, 414; killed, 416 

Muzaffar Khfn (Shh - Jah&n’s reign), 
kills Khan-Jah4n Lodi, vii. 21; created 
Khan-Jah&n, 22 

Muzaffar Khan Gujariti, v. 342, 353; 
revolts, 430-1; takes Baroda and 
Broach, 438; defeated, 433-7; flight, 
437-40; in arms again, 433; killed, 


465 
Muzaffar Shah Habshi of Bengal, iv. 261 


Nabamiya tribe, i. 292 
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N&dir Sh&h of Persia, sends embassy to 
India, viii. 76, 126; invades India, 
60, 74, 126; causes of the invasion, 
60, 76, 126; march opposed by the 
Afgh4ns, 78; defeats Nasir Khan, 77 
joined by N&sir Kh&n, 60; crosses the 

ndus, 80; defeats Indian army, 60, 
80, 82; takes ransom from L4hore, 
60,80; takes Burh4nu-] Mulk prisoner, 
61, 84; makes Burhfnu-l Mulk his 
representative, 63:;; his retinue, 233 ; 
interviews with Muhammad Sh4h, 22, 
62, 85, 86; enters Dehli, 64, 86; 
attack upon the Persians, 64, 88; 
orders massacre, 23, 64, 88; his plun- 
der, 64, 88, 233, 346, 347; marries 
his son to an Indian princess, 90; 
takes ransom from Dehlf, 90, 346, 347; 
treaty with Muhammad Sh4h, 91; his 
return home, 24, 65, 93; annexes part 
of the Panjab, 95; letter to Zakariya 
Khan Nf&zim of Lfhore, 96; treat- 
ment of Khudé-yar Kh&n of Amarkot, 
97; further embassy to India, 132 

Nagarkot, taken by Mahmud, ii. 34, 
444; by Firoz, ni. 317, iv. 12, vi. 
227; by Muhammad Tugblik, iii. 570; 
by Timur, 465, 515; siege of in Akbar’s 
reign, v. 356, 507 ; its name changed, 
vi. 227; books at, 227 

N&hid Begam, v. 337 

Nahmrii tribe, 1. 286 

NahbrwéAlf, ii. 162; taken 228 

Najaf Khan, viii. 227, 297, 366, 410 

Najib Khfn Rohilla, Najibu-d daula, 
Vill. 137-9, 146, 148; quarrels with 
Gh&zfu.d din, 168-9; invites Ahmad 
Shfh Abd&4li, 168, 268; contests with 
Mahrattas, 169, 242, 266, 268, 363-4; 
relieved, 170, 243, 270; joins Ahmad 
Abd&li, 170, 270, 398; appointed 
bakhshi, 171, 265; services to Ahmad 
Sh&h, 266, 276, 279 

Nanda, Jam, i. 233 

Nanda bin Babiniya, J&m, i. 273, 275, 
276 

Nanda Raja, ii. 462-4, 467 

Naphtha, use of, vi. 456 

Nar Singh Bundela, murderer of Abdé-] 
Fazl, vi. 3, 107, 108, 113, 114, 164, 
160, 288, 316, 442; vii. 6 

Nér&4fn Ro, Peshwaé, viii. 291-2 

Nardajan Pl, ii. 12, 403, 461 

N4&-shudani, vii. 5 

Nasibin, capture of by scorpions, v. 550 

Nasir Jang succeeds Nizfmu-l Mulk, 
vill. 113; defeats Mahrattas, 66-7; 
resigns government, 69 

Nésir Kh&n defeated by N&dir Sh&h, 
viii. 77-8 ; agent of Ahmad Abd4li, 115 
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Nasiri Khan (Kb&n-daur&n), vii. 25, 
38, 41 

Na&siru-d dfn, title, iii. 626 

Nasiru-d din. See Subuktigin 

NAsiru-d din Kub&cha, i. 131; ii. 201, 
240-1, 301-2, 323-6, 396, 484, 554, 
563 ; iv. 146 

Na&siru-d din Mahmid Sult&a, ii. 241, 
345, 366, iii. 38, 98, 592 

Nfsiru-d din. See Muhammad Sh&h, 
Prince 

Nfsiru-d din, son of Balban, killed by 
Hulaka@ Kh&n, iii. 38, 122 

Na&siru-d din (Bughr&é Kh&n), Sultan 
of Bengal, ii. 111, 120-4, 129, 234, 
524, 595-7 

Nf&siru-d din Muhammad Sh4&h, of 
Gujarft, iv. 39 

Nasiru-d din Nusrat Sh&h, iv. 31-3 

N&siru-d din Sult4n of Manda, vi. 
349, 350 ] 

Nfsiru-] Mulk, vi. 21. See Pir Mu- 
hammad 

Nathujf, vii. 276-7, 281-2 

Naushfrwan, i. 407, ii. 162, 184 

Naval fights in Sind, i. 241, 245, 248, 277 

Nawfb Bah&dur. See Jawed Khan 

Nawab Kudsiya. See Udham Bai 

Nawfs& Sh4h, ii. 32, 443, 461; iii. 65; 
iv. 172 

N&zir Mansdr ’ Alf, viii. 244, 246 

Nekd Siyar, Prince, rii. 308, 482-9, 509 

New Amirs (or Foreign Amirs), iv. 16, 
18, 20 

New Musulmans, iii. 75, 127, 148, 164, 
172, 178-9, 205 

Nifizis, iv. 428, 431, 487, 492, 493, 

Niba Sindhia 
iba Sindhia,)_.. 

ee dhia’ |i 362, 408, 452 

Nidar Bhim, ii. 38, 427, 451 

Nigdd&rf Mughals, iii. 48 

Nimroz, King, i. 189, 407 

Nizim ’Ali Kh&n takes Pina, viii. 286 

Nizam Sh&hi Kings, vi. 235 

Nizam Shahis, vi. 70, 87, 91, 131, 144, 
319, 343, 379, 412, 415-6, 433; vii. 
11; king murdered by Fath Khf&n, 
27; raise a child to ie throne, 51 ; 
eee against, 51; child taken and 
confined, 61; territories absorbed, 256 

Niz&mu-d din Ahmad, his services, v. 
178; at K&bul, 424 ; in Gujarat, 428- 
447; recalled, 447, 458; against Af- 
ghans, 462-533 ; death, vi. 130 

Nizamu-d din Auliya, iii. 554, 7 

Nizamu-d din II., Jam, i. 227, 233 

Nizamu-d din minister of Kai-Kubfd, 
designs upon the throne, iii. 126; his 
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Nizamu-l Mulk, ’Asaf J&h, Chin Kalich 
Kh&n, created Nizimu-l Maulk, vii. 
442; authority in the Dakhin, 446; 
controls the Mahrattas, 450-1, 466; 
governor of Murfd&bfd, 460; re- 
moved, 469, 473: joins the Saiyids, 
479; skbaddr of Patna, 480; made 
subaddr of M&lw&, 488; differences 
with Husain ’Alf, 489; obtains Asir, 
Burhanpdr, etc., 490-1; defeats 
armies of Husain ’Ali, 496-7; ap- 
pointed waztr, 517; his difficulties, 
518, 524; departs for the Dakhin, 
622-5; ministerial plans, 524; drives 
back Mahrattas, 525; crushes Mu- 
barig Kh&n, 525; receives title 
“‘ XsafJ&h,’’ 45,627; hisadministration 
in the Dakhin, 530; disagrees with 
his father, 554; retires from court, 
viii. 44; governor of the Dakhin, 45: 
removed from M&lwa, 57; his crafty 
conduct in Nf&dir’s invasion, 60-2, 74, 
79; becomes amiru-l-umard, 62, 84; 
with Nadir Shah, 63, 84, 86, 234; 
induces Burh&nu-l Mulk to take poison, 
64, 421; returns to the Dakhin, 68; 
quarrels with his son, 69 

Nizamu-] Mulk Nasir Jang, viii. 391 

Nizamu-l Mulk T4si, ii. 485, 488 

Nizamu-l Mulkis. See Nfzam Sha&his 

Niz4rians, 1. 129 

Nobles, grades of, iii. 576; allowances, 
577 

Nini, ii. 311 

Nar Jahan, her parentage, vi. 397; her 
husband, Sher-Afgan, killed, 402; 
married by Jahangir, 403, 404; gains 
the love of Jah&ngir, 398; called 
“Ndr Mahal” and “Nar Jaha&n,” 
398, 405; her great power and in- 
fluence, 398, 405, 451; coins in her 
name, 398, 405; shoots a tiger, 366; 
controls Jahangir in his drinking, 381; 
endeavours to rescue Jah4ngir, 424; 
effects the escape of Jahfngir, 429; 
her proceedings on death of Jahb&ngir, 
436; favours Shahriy&r, vii. 5 ; death, 
69; her tomb, vi. 311 

Nusrat Jang, title of Sh&h Jah&n’s 
Khfn-daurfn, vii. 60 

Nusrat Jang. See Ziu-l fikar Kh4n 

Nusrat Khbf&n, general of 'Alau-d dfn, 
iii. 157, 163, 164 

Nusrat Kh&n, son of Firoz, iv. 31. See 
NA&siru-d din Nusrat Sh&h 

Nusrat Khokar, iti. 415, 485 

Nusrat Sh&h, of Bengal, iv. 260 

Nuwul Rfi, K4yath, viii. 350 

Nuwul Singh J&t, viii. 226-7, 366 
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Obelisks, moved by Sult&n Firoz, iii. 
350; examined by Timir, 353 

Ogtai, Mughal, ii. 389-90, 659 

Ordeals, i. 329, iii. 145 

Orissa, v. 299; seized by Sulaiman 
Kirfni, vi. 36; conquered by Akbar, 
v. 465; restored to Katla, vi. 79; re- 
covered, 86, 88; summary of history, 
88; made over to Mahrattas, viii. 129 

Osteomancy, i. 331 


Padres, at Akbar’s Court, vi. 60, 85 

Pahari Jid, v. 460 

Pal d , li, 12, 408, 426 

P&ndavas, 1. 54, 105, vi. 536 

P&ndya Kings, iii. 32, 49, 53, 88, 91 

P&nipat, battles at, iv. 261, v. 28, 63, 
252, vi. 295, viii. 145, 171, 401 

P&ép Raf, vii. 410 

Parama Deo, ii. 474 

Paras Deo Dalvi, iii. 88 

Parenda, siege, vii. 22, 43; surrendered, 
263 

Pari, Amir, ii. 268 

Parker, General, viii. 305 

Parmar, R&i of KaAlinjar, ii. 23] 

Pa&rsi language, iii. 556, 562 

Partab Rai, v. 85 

Parwaris, iii. 211, 218, 221 

Parwez, Prince, vi. 301, 381; sent to 
Dakhin, 321, 323; sent against Sh&h 
Jab&n, 386, 393, 408 ; defeats him, 393, 
413, 416; in Bih4r, 417; marches to 
Dakhin, 395; doings in the Dakhin, 
412, 418; death, 429, 432 

P&shibs, iii. 75, 165, 174 

Pataéns, vi. 568 

Patna, foundation of fort, iv. 477; cam- 

aign against, v.372; taken by Akbar, 

lv. 512, v. 379; outbreak at, vi. 321 

Patwari, viii. 315 

Peacock throne, construction of, vii. 46 
carried off by N&dir Sh4h, viii. 89 

Pehlvi lan e, i. 133 

Persian Kings, Ancient, connexion with 
India, vi. 548 

Peshrau Kh&n (Asad Beg), v. 413, 420, 
vi. 136, 160 

Pestilences, v. 384, 395, vi. 346, 357, 
405, 406, vii. 328, 337, 666 

Petroleum, vi. 456 

Pilgrimage, Akbar’s provision for, v. 391 ; 
opinion about, 519; passes for ships, 
620 

Pilgrim tax, abolished, vi. 29, viii. 38 

Pflaji ) (Mabratta), vii. 528, viii. 61, 

Pildji f 262, 282, 400 

Pindus, i. 379 

Pir Muhammad of Balkh, v. 227, 230-1 

Pir Muhammad, Prinee, a grandson of 
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Timdr, iii. 398; takes Uch, i. 229, 
lii. 399, 480, iv. 33; at Bhatti, i. 229; 
Mult&n, iii. 417, 486; at Delhi, 440; 
services, 457, 511, pase. 

Pir Muhammad SarwaAni, v. 250, 254, 257, 
264, 271, 276, vi. 21 

Pir Roshanfi, v. 450 

Pithaura, Rai, ii. 200, 213, 295-6, 398, 
418, 422, vi. 198 

Pittha, i. 216 

Plaasy, battle of, viii. 329, 426 

Polyandry, viii, 202 

Portuguese, v. 347; vi. 18, 340, 466; 
vii. 344, 351; viii. 127, 385 

Post, for news, iii. 203; for letters, 681, 
587, iv. 418 


_ Prester John, i. 498 


Prisoners of war, not to be slaves, vi. 25 

Provisions, prices, iii. 192, 683, iv. 475 

ee Turk-bacha, iv. 68, 73, 74; death, 
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Pana, taken from Sivaji, vii. 262; re- 
covered by Sivaji, 269; retaken, 272 ; 
taken by Niz&m ’Ali, viii. 286 

Par JaipAl, 7 47, 50, 427, 461, 461, 

PurG JaipAl, § 463 

Paran Mal, of Raisin, iv. 392, 397, 399; 
massacre of him and his followers, 402 

Pyramids of heads. See Heads 

Rafi’u-d Daraj&it, accession and reign, 
vii. 478-9 

Rafi’u-d Daula, acceesion and reign, vii. 


482 

Rafi’ 4-sb Shan, Prince, vii. 424,431, 650 ; 
defeat and death, 431; his sons, 567 

Raghuji Bhonala, viii. 369-70 

Raghtin&th R&o, vili. 142, 169, 266, 273, 
283, 286-292, 294-6, 364 

R&hdart, vii. 467, 531 

Rahma, Ruhma, i. 361. See Ruhmi 

Ra&tbal, v. 159 

Rai Bh4ra, i. 268 

R&i Dan, J&m, i. 230 

R&i Har Chandar, of Kanauj, i. 208 

R&i Karan, iii. 551 

Raf Ray&n, of Deogir, iii. 79, 87, 200, 551 

R&i Rayfan (Hardas R&f), vi. 107-8, 
151, 160, 287 

R&i Ray&n (Sundar D4s), vi. 339 

R&i Séhasi, succeeds Siharas, i. 189, 292 

Raf S4l Khokar, v. 163 

Rai Singh R&ja, v. 265, 335-6, 341, 
450, 454, 462, 467, vi. 53, 91, 107 

Raisin, siege and capture of, iv. 397 

R&j, son of Chandar, at Brahmanébéd, 
1, 154 

RAjas, lists of, viii. 207-8 

Rajab, Sipab-s4lfr, ii. 544, iii. 271, 273 

Rajgarh, taken and retaken, vii. 342 

Rajputs, viit. 226 
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R&m, chamberlain of S&hasi, i. 139 
Ram Chand, Raja of Chaurfgarh, v. 538, 


vi. 118 

Ram D&s Kachhw&ha, R&ja, v. 369, vi. 
170, 172, 

Ram Deo, R&i of Deogir, iii. 77, 79, 
150, 200, 651; made R&i-rfyn, iii. 
79, 87, 200; death, 203 

Ram Raja, vii. 305, 344, 346, 361, 364, 
366 

Ram Singh, Kunwar, vii. 263, 276, 279, 
281 

Ramal, i. 154-6, 177 

Ran Mal Sodha, i. 218, 220 

Ranés of Udipdr, family of, vi. 335; 
wars against them, 335 

Ra&n&4, defeated by Bablol Lodi, v. 4’ 

R4an& Sanka, attacked by Sultan Ibr4- 
h{m, v.16; battle, 19; prepares to resist 
Babar, 35; defeated by BAébar, iv. 261, 
264, 266, 268, 275 

R&n& Udi Singh, shelters Baz Bahfdur, 
v. 276; loses the fortress of Chitor, 
324 

Rana Kik&, Akbar’s wars against, v. 

897-8, 400-1, 410, vi. 42, 58, 98, 110 

Ran& Amar Singh, Jahfngir’s wars 
against, vi. 317, 389 

Rana (R4&j Singh?) surrenders Chitor 
to Aurangzeb, vii. 103; sends son as 
hostage, 104 ; war against, 188; makes 
submission, 189; compounds for the 
jizya, 298; renewed war, 299 

R&n& Kishan D4s, i, 297 

Rana Kamba Wairsi, i, 292 

R&nf Mal Bhatti, iii. 272 

Ban Megrf), i. 297 

Ranbal, u. 416 

Randaula (Bijaparf), vii. 26, 63, 58-60 

are i Singh, Jat, Viii. 226-7, 352, 366-7, 
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Ranjit Singh, of Lahore, viii. 353 

Rantambhor, taken by ’Alfu-d din, iii. 
74,171, 174, 179, 549; surrendered 
to Akbar, v. 175, 260, 332 

Rfsal, King, i. 110, 147, 167, 168 

Ratan Sen, R&ja, ili, 463, 514 

Ratan Singh J&t, viii. 226, 365 

Ratbil, ii, 417 

R&thors, i. 292-6 

Rati, vi. 343 

Rawal, title, vi. 335 

RawwaAl, King, i. 110 

Raziya, Sultén, ii. 331+2, 484, iii. 37, 
692 

Religious disturbances, vii. 454, 492 

Rent-free tenures, v. 486, 521, 626, vi. 
286-7 

Revenues under Firoz, grants of, iii. 
288; settlement, 301; amount, 346, 


INDEX. 


in TimGdr’s time, 397; B&bar’s time, 
iv. 228, 262; Sher Sh&h’s, 313-4; 
Akbar’s, v. 186, 383, 513, vi. 61; 
divisions and officers, viii. 314 ; totals, 
vii. 137, 164 

Rhinoceros, hunting of, i. 475, 521; 
iv. 16, 231 ” 

Rihlat, v. 161 

Rivers of India, i. 45, 47-53 

Roads, iv. 417-8 

Rockets, iv. 408, vi. 333, 469, vii. 12 

Roh, Afgh4ns of, iv. 306, 388 

Rohillas, iv. 428 e 

Rohilla wars, viii. 116-8, 169, 213, 268, 
302, pass., 347, 350, 422 

Roshan Akhtar, vii. 485 

Roshanfis, v. 451, 455 

Roht&s, account of, v. 300; capture of, 
201; garrison, iv. 417; obtained by 
Sher Sh&h, 359-60 ; siege of, vi. 46, 55 

Roht4s, New, founded, iv. 390, 415, 419; 
v. 114 

Royal Westerns, iii. 75, 78 

Rubies, ii. 454, v. 639 

Ruhmi, kingdom of, i. 4, 13, 25, 361 

Ruhu-liah Khan, vii. 329, 332, 356, 364, 
371, 377 

Rukh, description of, ii. 208 

Ruknu-d din Ffroz, Sultan, ii. 329, iii. 
692, iv. 147 

Ruknu-d din Ibrfh{m proclaimed king, 
iii. 156, 160; blinded, 162 

Rémi Khan (Humfytn’s), gunner, v. 
138, 139, 191, 197, 199, vi. 18, 15, 
18; constructs a floating battery, v. 
140; poisoned, 141 

Rip-mati, wife of Baz Bahfdur, v. 270 

Risal, ii. 176. See Ranbal 

Rustam Khan Dakhini, vii. 221, 223 


Sa’fdat ’Ali Naw4&b, viii. 369 

Sa’adat Khan, Zal-l fikar Jang, made 
bakhshé, viii. 113 ; his discontent, 120; 
disgraced, 121; joins Safdar Jang, 135 

Sébfits, iii, 82, 146, 165, v. 171, 326 

Sabdaliya caste, i. 76 

Sabir Sh4h, rebels in KumA&in, viii. 45 

Sabkufria caste, i. 16 

Sadfsheo mat prime minister, viii. 

Sadaisheo Rfo, § 264; reviews his army, 
399 ; its numbers, 400; entrenches his 
camp, 401; makes proposals of 
ib.; death, 278, 281. See Bh&o 

Sadik Khan, v. 448, 466, vi. 57, 66, 69, 
74, 79, 93 

Sadr-i Jahfn, iii. 578, 590 

Sadru-l Islam, iii. 678 

Sa’du-llah Khf&n, ’Allf&mi, vii. 71; sent 
to Kandah&r, 88, 95, 99 ; sent agninst 
Chitor, 103; death, 118 
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Sa’du-llah Kh4n, viii. 116, 119, 121, 
213, 269 

Safdar Jang defeats Mahrattas, vill. 54 ; 
his services against Ahmad Abdali, 
106, 108, 110, 112, 174; made 
wazir,113, 174; defeated by Rohillas, 
117; leagues with MHolkar against 
Rohillas, 118; negociates with Ahmad 
Abd4li, 121; commander-in-chief and 
commander of the artillery, 131; calls 
in Straj Mal J&t, 133, 317; murders 
the eunuch Jawed, 133, 317; deposed 
from office, 134, 320; raises a pretender, 
135, 320; attacks Dehli, #d.; recovers 
Jagire from J&ts, 212; seizes estates of 
Kfim Khan, 213; raises Ahmad to 
the throne, 174; death, 174 

Saffarians, ii. 284 

Saffron, vi. 304, 375, 417 

Sahar Deo, ii. 542, 549 

Séhasi R&i Shahi, i. 138, 292 

Sahiba, i. 220 

S4htji Bhonslah, birth, vii. 255; his 
Jagir, 256; joins "Azam Kh&n, 15; 36, 
37; army sent against, 51; move- 
ments, 56, 58; surrenders, 60 

S4ha, son of Sambh&ji, in captivity, 
339, 341, 376; set at liberty, 395; 
origin of his name, 395; mention of, 
408, 450, 466, 499, vill. 258, 264 

Sa’id Nasiru-d din Mahmdd, Sultan, ii. 
319, 326 

Sa’id Sanjar (Sultan), ii. 279, 280 

Sa’id Shamsu-d din Sultan, ii. 301, 
303-4, 319 

Saifu-d din ’Ali Kh&n, vii. 463, 471 

Saifu-d din ’Ali Sari takes Ghazni and is 
hanged there, 1. 291 

Saiyid Bukh&rf, v. 453 

Saiyid K&sim Barha, v. 469 

Shkriya caste, i. 76 

Salibat Jang, vill. 318, 325, 392 

Salahu-d din I., Jam, i. 227 

Salahu-d din II., Jam, 1. 234-5 

Salar S&hG, ii. 613, 536 

Salbahan, R&ja, iv. 461-2, v. 95 

S4liba4han Raja, vi. 31 

Saldi, Mughal, iii. 165 

Salih Tarkh4n, Mirza, 1. 323-4 

Salim-garh, viii. 11 

Salim Mirza, Prince. See Jahangir 

Salim Sh&h, son of Sher Sh&h, regula- 
tions respecting sardfs, rent-free tenures, 

- ete., iv. 479, v. 486; his treatment 
of the Nifzis, v. 488. See Islam 
Shéh 

Salfn Nain, ii. 358, 378 

Samand, li. 12, 403, 422 

Samanis, i. 68; of Brahman&4b&d, i. 147; 
others in Sind, 158-9 


Sam4ni kings, ii. 479 

Samar, Mughal, iii. 122 

Sambal. See Sidi Sambal 

Sambh§ji, son of Sivaji, vii. 275, 279, 
281, 292; succeeds this father, 305; 
character, 805, 338, 342; attacks 
Burhénpér, 306; shelters Prince 
Akbar, 309, 312; harasses besiegers 
of Golkonda, 328; taken prisoner, 
338 ; tortured and killed, 341 

Sambhals, iv. 428-432, 496 

Samejas, 1. 245, 286, 298, 309 

Samid, i. 109 

S&mira (Sumra), iii. 588 

Sammas, 1. 187, 191, 215, 217-8, 220, 
266, 271-2, 309, 311, 313, 337, 494 

ee daula Khén-daurfn, vii. 605, 
50 

Samsfimu-d daula, Nawéb, commander of 
the artillery, viii. 135, 384 

Samsfimu-d daula, amiru-? umard, viii. 60, 
ee 72, 83; death, 62, 74, 84; 261, 
26 

Samid-fbéd, founding of, i. 272 

Samuri of Malabar, iv. 101, vi. 467, viii. 
386 

Sandaliya caste, i. 17, 76 

Sanjar, Jam, i. 231-2 

Sanjar, Sultan, iv. 207 

Sankar&ji, vii. 466, 500 

Sankar4ji Malhf&r, vii. 499 

Sankh Deo of Deogir, iii. 651 

Sannyafsis, fight with Jogis, v. 318 

Sanskrit, iii, 563; Muhammadan know- 
ledge of, v. 570; translations from, 
479, 513, 537, 539, vi. 227, viii. 194, 
205,207. 

Santa, Mahratta, vii. 472, 477, 499 

Santé Ghorpira, vii. 346, 349, 355, 359 

Saris, iv. 417, vi. 111 

Sarandib, funeral ceremonies, i. 6 

Sarang Kh4&n, iii. 398, iv. 29; surrenders 
Mult&n, iii. 417, iv. 33; fights with 
Khizr Kh&n, 32; defeated by Pfr Mu- 
eee 33; death, 51; a pretender, 

1-2 

et Ghakkar, iv. 390, 493, v. 114, 
2 

Sarband, son of Akham Loh4na, i. 148 

Sarbuland Khan, vii. 460, 469, 472, 529, 
630, viii. 340 

Sarbuland RaAi, vi. 395-6, 412, 418 

Sar-deshmukhi, vii. 408-9, 465, 467, 
530 ; grant of, viii 259 

Sarfaraz Khan, Naw4Ab, viii. 128-9 

Sarwénts, iv. 821, 389, 416, 459, 547, v. 
1 

Sarwar, R&i, iv. 22, 26, 60, 62-3 

Sarwaru-] Malk, kills Mubfrak Sh&h, 
iv. 78-9; plots, 80; killed, 83 
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Sasa, son of D&hir, 1. 125 

Sassi and Pann4n, i. 332 

Sa’ta tribe, i. 311 

Satban, King of Kanau), i. 147 

Satnamis, vil. 185, 204 

Sattara, siege and capture of, vii. 365, 
367 
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Saw4&f M&dhd Rho, Peshw4, viii. 296-7. 
See MfdhG Rho 
Scorpions, use of, at Nasfbin, v. 550 
‘< Seveners,” ii. 572 
Sewakp4l, ii. 443 
Shéh ’Alam (Prince W4&l& Gauhar), viii. 
240, defeated by Gh&ziu-d din, 172; a 
refugee, 1b.; besi Patna and is 
defeated, #.; ascends the throne, ¢b.; 
cedes Bengal to English, viii. 182; 
state of his Empire, 184; devotion to 
leasure, 185; marches against K4lin- 
jar, 214; defeated at Bach Paha&rf, 
217; at Baksar, 182, 217; insult 
offered to, 243 ; sufferings from Ghulam 
KA&dir, 245 
Shfh ’Alam, vii. 318. See Mu’azzam 
(Prince). 
Shah Beg 
capture of T 
Shah Begam, mother of 
108, 294 
Shah Husain Arghan, i 312-23, v. 471, 
472; takes Multan, 474 
Shéh-Jah4n (Prince Khurram), title 
given to him, vi. 352; takes K4ngra, 
374; sent to the Dakhin, 376; rebels, 
383, 407; takes flight, 387; arrives in 
Orissa, 390, 408; defeated near Benares, 
394, 413; flight back to Dakhin, ¢.; 
assisted b alik Ambar, 395 be- 
sieges Burh4npar, vi. 395, 418; sub- 
mits to his father, 396, 419; supports 
his father against Mah&bat, 397, 444 ; 
takes Akbarnagar, 49; at Dacca, 410; 
his arrangements in Bengal and Bihar, 
410; obtains Roht&és, 411; journey 
towards Thatta, 429, 432, 444, returns 
to the Dakhin, 433, 445; starts for 
the capital, 437 ; proclaimed king, 438; 
ascends the throne, vii. 6, 137, 141, 
vill. 19; death of his queen, vii. 27; 
his children, 27; visit to L&hore and 
Kashmir, 43, 97; goes to KA&bul, 
2; sends a candlestick to Mecca, 84; 
builds Sh&h-Jah4n&bad, 85; excused 
the fast, 97; illness, 128, 143, 178, 
213, 217; contentions of his sons, 
143, 215; oe Europeans at 
Hagli, 31, 211; abolishes ceremony 
of prostration, 170; prosperity during 
his reign, 171; his justice, 172; put 
in confinement, 226; in favour of 


ban, i. 234, 301, 306; 
tta, i. 600; death of, 502 
Khusri, vi. 
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D&éri Shukoh, 228; correspondence 
with Aurangzeb, 251; death, 275 

Sh&h-Jahan II., vii. 243, 255, 278, 483, 
485 

Sh&h Kator, ii. 407 

Shah Kuli Khan Mahram, v. 450, vi. 22, 
42, 52,68, 76 

Shah Mansdr, Khw4ja, made ditodn, v. 
401, vi. 57; removed, 419, 420, 422; 
hanged, 428 ; innocence discovered, 426 

Shah Mirza, v. 179, 201, 315-6, 330-1, 
343, 366, vi. 123, 125 

Shah Muhammad Farmdlf, v. 489 

Shah Pasand Kh4&n, vii. 145, 147, 161, 
154, 272 

Shah Rukh, son of Timar, iii. 396; 
sends embassy to India, iv. 95, 123 

Shah Rukh, grandson of Mirza Sulai- 
m&n, v. 392, 447, 467, vi. 91-2, 97-9, 
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Sh&h Shuj&’, Prince, ear Parenda, 
vii. 44; declares himself king, 143, 
179, 214; defeated by D&r& Shukoh, 
214; prepared to support Dfra, 231; 
marches against Aurangzeb, 232; de- 
feated, 233; flight, 241; war against, 
249; wins over Prince Muhammad, 
249; retreats, 250; final disappear- 
ance, 253 

Shih Tahmasp, takes and loses Kanda- 
h&r, v. 199; receives Humfyfin, 218; 
sends emb to Akbar, 276, 342 

Shéh Turk4&n, 1. 330 

Shah Wali Kh4n, viii. 275, 277, 280-1, 
398, 402 

Shahabu-d din. See Muhammad Ghort 

Shah4bu-d din Ahmad, v. 261; intrigues 
against Bairhm Kh&n, 262, vi. 23; 
and Atka Kh&n, v. 277, vi. 28; in 
Gujarft, v. 430-1, 441-2, vi. 84 

Shahfbu-d dfn (son of Kalich Kh4&n 
Nizam), vii. 302 

Shahamat Jang, NawAb, viii. 391 

Shahbaz Khan, v. 22, 410, 419, 421, 
429, 457, 467, 614, vi. 37, 40, 54-6, 
58, 68, 71-9 

Shahriy4r, Prince, vi. 423, 435-8, 450; 
claims the throne, vil. 5; defeated and 
blinded, viii. 19 

Sh&h-rukhis, iv. 233 

Shf&h-Jahfnabfd, building of, vii. 85, 
viii. 10 

Shai-Sh4, i..86 

Shaikh ’Alai, the pretended Mahdi, iv. 
601 

Shaikh ’ Ali, of K&bul, iv. 70-1, 76 

Shaikh GadAli, v. 495, vi. 23 

Shaikh Muhammad Ghaus, v. 495-6 

Shaikh Salim Chishti, v. 499 

Shamsi Slaves, iii. 97, 99, 102, 109, 110 
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Shamsiya Kings, ii. 320 

Shamsher Bah&dur, viii. 266, 288, 400 

Shamsu-d din Altamsh, origin, ii. 320; 
becomes king, 231, 237, 301, iii. 37, 
891, iv. 146; receives an ambassador 
from Changiz Khan and poisons him, 
ii. 396, 553, 659, 663; sends an em- 
bassy to Changiz, 395, 653; coins of, 
484 ; crosses the Indus on horseback, 
671 

Shamsu-d din Kaiomars made king, 


ni. 39 

Shamsu-d din, King of Bengal, iii. 294-6, 
304; death, 307 

Shamsu-d din Muhammad rescues Hu- 
mfytn, v. 113, 205; afterwards Atka 
Kh&n, 211. See Atka Khfn 

Shankal, ii. 169, vi. 653 

Shansabfniya Sultana, ii. 282 

Shar, the title, ii. 576, iti. 65, iv. 175 

Sharafu-d dfn Husain, Amiru-l umar4, v. 
282 

Sharduya caste, i. 76 

Shariru-l Mulk, i. 302 

Shfyista Khan (Kh&n-Jah&n), services, 
vil. 51, 64, 115, 116, 187, 220; made 
Amiru-l umarfi, 226; sent against 
Sivaji, 261; surprised by Sivajf, 269 

Sher-Afgan, husband of Ndr Jah&n, vi. 
397, 402, 404 

Sher H&jf, vii. 23, 26, 39, 44 

Sher Khan, services, iii. 109; poisoned 
by Balban, 108 

Sher Khan Fulédi, v. 342, 351, 362, 
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Sher Sh&h (Sher Kh4n Stir) favoured by 
Babar, iv. 282; extraction, 308; his 
youth (as Farid Kh&n), 309, e¢ seg. 
393 ; his revenue settlement, 312, 413; 
his administration, 314, 409; quarrel 
with his father, 318; obtains name of 
Sher Sh&h, 321, 325; attends Babar, 
329; his early designs, 330; esca 
from B&ébar, 331; joins Sultin Mu- 
hammad, 332; opposed by the Lo- 
hanis, 333 ; defeats the Bengalis, 339 ; 
obtains Chunfr, 343, v. 141; pays 
homage to Sultan Mahm4d, iv. 347-9 ; 
deserts him in battle-field, 349; de- 
fends Chun&r, 350, v. 141, 199; and 
is confirmed in it, iv. 350-1; his treat- 
ment of Fath Malika, 355; wins 
Bengal, 366; obtains Rohtds, 367, 
360, v. 201; takes Gaur, iv. 360 ; comes 
to terms with Humfyiin, 362; breaks 
with Humfyin, 363; takes Benares, 
368, vi. 19 ; Jaunpur, 20; his use of in- 
trenchments, iv. 339, 370, 380: defeats 
Humfyan at Chaunsé, 375, v. 141, 
202, 208; takes Humfydn’s queen 
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prisoner, iv. 375, v. 118, 203; assumes 
royalty, iv. 377 ; defeats Humfy4n at 
Kanauj, 380, v. 130, 143, 205 ; pursuit 
of Hum4yan, iv. 387, 1. 316, 317; ob- 
tains Raisin, iv. 401; massacres Pdran 
Mal and his adherents, 402, vi. 188; 
death, iv. 408; his dying regrets, v. 107 ; 
character and habits, iv. 409; builds 
New Rohtas, iv. 390, 415, v.114; his 
buildings at Dehli, iv. 419, 476, vi. 
189; roads, etc., 188; his regulations 
and administration, iv. 649; army, 551 
Sher Sh4h, son of ’Adali, iv. 609 
Shi'as, v. 150, vi. 208 


Shi’as and Sunnis, dates respecting, viii. 
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Shish, ii. 283 

Shish4niyfns, ii, 283 

Shitab R4ij, viii. 216, 228 

Shuj4’at Khan (Sher Sh&h’s), iv. 321, 
333, 360, 382, 392, 394, 396, 407, 417, 
425, 486; death, 489, 532 

Shujf’at Khan (Akbar’s), v. 267, 290, 
299, 344, 361, vi. 328-330 

Shuj4’u-d daula, protects W414 Gauhar, 
viii, 172; succeeds to his father, 174; 
defeated at Baksar, 182, 217; makes 
sit with British, #.; defeats Hafiz 

hmat, #b.; at Mahob& and Jhf&nsf, 

215; retires from Bach Pahfri, 217 ; 
retreats before British, 220; makes 
peace with British, .; attacks Cal- 
cutta, 211; supports Najib Kh&n, 
269 ; joins Ahmad Abdali, 147-8, 170; 
appointed minister by Ahmad and Sh4h 
*Alam, 171, 173, 276-8 ; defeats Mah- 
rattas, 269, 279; his dealings with the 
Rohillas, 304—310, 422; peace with 
British, 369, 407; death, 65, 67, 183; 
character, 67, 395, 423 

Shujawal Khfn, v. 168, 270. See 
Shujé’at Khan 

Shukru-llah Kh4n, viii. 410 

Sfdis of Jazira, vii. 289; war with 
Sivaji, 290; take Danda Rajpitrf, 292; 
351, 362 

Sidi Khairiyat. See Sidfs 

Sidi Maula, his plot and death, iii. 144 

Sidi Sambal. See Sidis 

Sidi Yakut. See Sidis 

Sieges, i. 248, iv. 407, v. 324, 374 

Siharas R&i, i. 138; his dominions, 18. ; 
ne with King of Nimroz and is 
killed, 139 

Stharas, son of R4&s4l, i. 153 

Sihta, Jam, i. 268 

Sihwa4n, siege of, i. 248 

Sikandar, Jam, i. 230 

Sikandar ’Ali ’Adil Sh&h, of Bij&pdr, 
vii. 257, 323, 562 
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Sikandar Afgh&n, Sultan, defeats Sultan 
Ibrfhim, v. 243; territory under his 
rule, 56; defeated by Humfytn, 237 ; 
defeated by Akbar at Sirhind, 68, 238 

Sikandar Sultan, defeated in the Siw&lik, 
v. 248; in M&nkot, 254; makes terms, 
256 ; death, iv. 508, v. 255 

Sikandar Kh4n Farm4li, v. 109 

Sikandar Khan (Akbar’s reign), rebels, 
v. 295, 297, 304, 307, 318-9, 323, 339 

Sikandar Lodi, Sultan, anecdotes of him, 
iv. 438, 452, 469; ascends the throne, 
310, 444; character, 445; his regula- 
tions, 447; translations made for him, 
451; sons, 451; fights a battle with 
Sultan Husain Sharki, 459, v. 95; 
takes Jaunpdr, iv. 310, 461; extent 
of his realm, 461; takes Bih&r, 462, v. 
96 ; marches against Bengal, iv. 462, v. 
94; takes Dholpir, iv. 465, v. 97; 
Gwalior, iv 466, v. 92; his nobles, iv. 
471, 545, 547; his prowess, v. 3; re- 
covers Jaunpdr, 93; takes Mandrail, 
98; obtains Nfgor, 103; anecdotes, 
vi. 185; death, iv. 469 


Sikandar, King of Kashmir, iii. 409, | 


469, 470, 618, iv. 93 

Sikandar, Sultan of Bengal, iii. 307; 
besieged, 308, iv. 10; makes peace, 
ili. 309, iv. 10 

Sikhs, account of, vii. 413; revolts, 413 ; 
wars to repress, 423, 456, 555; capture 
and execution of the Guru, 457 ; called 
in by J&ta, viii. 226 ; ravage the Doab, 
266, 364 

Silk manufactories, iii. 578 

SimrG (Sumroo), viii. 220-2 

Sind, Aborigines of, i. 292, 603; Bud- 
dhista in, 504 ; ancient, 24; conquests 
of, 115; ancient divisions, 138, 366 ; 
Raf dynasty, 405: Brahman dynasty, 
409; Kings of, 215; revenues of, 458 ; 
under the Arabs, 460, 471; under 
Ghaznivides, 340 ; commerce in, 468 ; 
religion in, 468; justice in. 478; con- 
quest by Akbar, 240, v. 459, 461-3 

Sindbia, Mahb&ji, numbers of his army, 
viii. 400; his escape from P&nipat, 
156; takes and puts to death the pre- 
tender Bhfo, 294; saves Raghan&th 
Rho, 296; takes Gwalior, 296; at 
Dehlf, 297; transactions with the 
Rohillas, 305 ; defeated, 308 ; tortures 
and executes Ghulam Kédir, 254; 
alliance with J&ts, 367 

Sindhbia Datta, vill. 241, 268, 270, 274 

Sindhia Daulat R&o, viii. 353, 369 

Sindhia Jayapa. viii. 321 


Sindhia Nibf, ) _- 
Sindhia Nimé, ¢ Yi 362, 408, 452 
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Sindhia Sant&ji, vii. 499 

Singh4r, i. 216, 217 

Sipahdfér Khfn, vi. 250, 434, 437 

Sipah-sal4r Rajab, iii. 271; his marriage, 
272; death, 273 

Sipihr Shukoh, vii. 221-5, 239-40, 245-6 

Sir, a drink, vi. 370 

Sirfju-d daula, succeeds Alivardi, viii. 
210, 324; attacks English at Calcutta, 
211; flies from English, 211; takes 
Calcutta, 324; driven out by Clive, 
325; defeated at Plassy, 328, 426; 
flight, capture, and death, 212-13, 330, 
428 


Sirhind, taken by Muhammad Ghorf, ii. 
295; besieged by Pithaura, 296 

Sirmor, campaign 1, vil. 105 

Sis&kar, i. 165, 168, 171, 175, 187 

SitGnda fort, captured, vii. 25 

Sivaji, origin of, vii. 254; memoir of, 
259; manages his father’s jdgir, 256 ; 
seizes territories and acquires power, 
256-8; murders Afzal Kh4n, 258; 
defeats armies of Bij&ptr, 260; his 
manners and character, 260, 305, 341; 
defence against Shfyista Kh4n, 261; 
surprises Shfyista Kh&n at Pana, 
269; progress of his power, 271; 
surrenders to Jai Singh, 272; at siege 
of Bijapar, 278; at court of Aurang- 
zeb, 276, 278; escape from Agra, 279, 
284; leaves his son at Benares, 281, 
285 ; his conquests of forte, 286; takes 
Surat, 287; his ships, 288, 290; war 
with Sidis of Jazira, 290; death, 305 

Siw4lik, Timar’s campaign, iii. 460, 
a ; Farfd Bukh&ris campaign, vi. 
12 

Siwistin taken by Jam Unar, i. 224 

Siy&hposhes, ii. 407, iii. 400, 480; Tf- 
mar’s war with, 401 

Siwi, wonders of, i. 237 

Slaves, prices of, iii. 196, 580 

Slavery, encouraged by Firoz, iii. 340 

Sodhas, i. 217, 220, 293, 298-9, 531 

Solankh P4l, Rai, ii. 228 

Solis of Persia, ii. 161 

Somnat, the idol and town, i. 67, 97, ii. 
625 ; 7 180, 183 ; Mahm4dd’s con- 

uest of, il. 468, iv. 180; etymolo 

it. 476 ; idol of, how disposed of, 270 
iv. 183; Mahmdd’s return from, 192, 
270, iv. 183; Mahmdd’s wish to stay 
there, ii. 500; taken by ’Alfu-d din, 
lil. 42; idol of, 48, 163; 549, 651 

epee of Hindi names, vii. 344 

Spies of Government, iii. 101, 112, 179 

Spoil, division of, iii. 377 

Sridhar Hindi Bengali, v. 373, 378 

Sri Hamira, ii. 428 
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Stables, moval iii. 357; great, vii. 61 

Storm at Thatta, vii. 61; at Calcutta, 
Vili. 228-9; at Hardwar, 230 

Saban, King of Batia, i. 154 

Subuktigin, origin of, ii. 266, iii. 23 ; his 
rise, ii. 267; made king, 268; reigns 
at Ghazni, iv. 159; takes Bust and 
Kusdar, ii. 18, iv. 169, 161; invades 
Hind, ii. 18, 22; conquests, 268 ; 
486, vi. 669; anecdotes, ii. 180-1 

Sddarif& caste, i. 16 

Suhail, commandant of Gwalior, v. 167 ; 
surrenders, 493 ’ 

Suhail Habshi, vi. 241 

Sukhpal, ii. 443 

Sulaim&n, Iconoclast of Kashmir, vi. 457 

Sulaim4n the Khalif, i. 439 

Sulaimén Kirdni, Mian, kills Sultan 
Ibréhim, iv. 607,v. 246, vi. 36; obtains 
great part of Bengal, iv. 509, v. 298, 
vi. 85; obtains Orissa, v. 425, 511, vi. 
35, 88; plots against Mun’im Khfn, 
vi. 836; death, v. 372, vi. 511 

Sulaimfn Mirza, of Badakhsh4n, vy. 223, 
224, 227, 229-32, 249, 286-7, 293, 310; 
visits Akbar, 392; goes to Mecca, 396; 
447-8, 455 

Sulaiman Shukoh, Prince, vii. 131-2, 
215, 220, 227, 229, 230, 246, 263 

Sultan, common use of the word, iv. 286; 
the title first given to Mahmfd, ii. 
269, 480, iv. 169 

Sultan ’Ali, of Kashmfr, iv. 64 

Sultan Khusré Charkas, i. 287 

Sult4n Muhammad, vi. 186 

Samra, King of Sind, i. 216 

Samras, country of, 1. 271 

Sdmra dynasty, i. 260, 267, 271-2, 343, 
483; ili. 264-6 

Sun, worship of, v. 529, 564 

Sunfgh, history of, i. 106 

Sundar Pandi, iii. 32 

Sunnfs, v. 150, vi. 208 

Str, tribe, iv. 308, 430 

Straj Mal Jat, ally of Safdar Jang, viii. 
133-5. 142, 208, 265, 272, 274—6, 
277, 288, 317, 320-1, 362, 384 

Straj-kund, ii. 638, 543, 646, 549 

Surat, besieged by Akbar, v. 344; de- 
scription of, v. 346; building of the 
fort, 601; taken by Sivaji, vil. 287; 
granted to English, vill. 202 

Sari, King of Ghor, ii. 283, iii, 65 

Sarjan R&i Hada, v. 175, 260, 332, 493 

Surkh, vi. 343 

Swat, Akbar’s attack on, v. 450, vi. 80 

Syal Jats, ii. 422 

Sy4lapati, li. 421 


Ta’allukdar, viii. 315 
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Tabarhindh, taken by Pul&d, iv. 68 ; be- 
sieged, 69 ; taken, 79 

Tafa’ kingdom of, i. 4, 18, 26, 99, 360 

Taghi, rebel, iii. 258, 263-4 

Taghar, J&m, i. 272 

T4hiriya dirams, i. 4, 24. See Tatariya 

Tahmdras, Prince, vi. 430, 437-8 

T4) Khfn Kirdni, iv. 504, 530; minister, 
v. 48; revolt and flight, iv. 506, v. 51, 
110, 242, vi. 34, 199 

Taj Khan Panwér, vi. 49, 51-2 

ane din Yalddz, ii. 221, 236, 239, 

00-1, 323-4, 484, iv. 146 

Taju-l Mulk, iv. 47, 50, 68 

Tak, tribe, i. 292 

Takdari tribe, i. 303 

Tak@ Holkar. See Holkar 

Tamachi, Jam, i. 225; rebels, iii. 338; 
carried to Dehli, i. 226 

are II., Jam, succeeds to throne, 
i. 22 

T4nda, taken by Mun’im Khan, v. 381; 
attacked by D&dd, 397 

Tankas, v. 115, 186 

Tanean', | minstrel, v. 407, 639 

T&ri Bai, vii. 367, 373, 395, 409, 466, 
viii. 30 

Tarangchi, plunder of, i. 296 

Tarbiyat Kh&n, vii. 364-5, 369, 370 

Tardi Beg Khan, v. 60-2, 107, 135, 196, 
198, 212, 214, 231, 236-7, 245, vi. 
16, 77; death, 61, 251 

Tardijanbal, ii. 426 

Targhf, Mughal, iii. 167, 189, 648 

Tarkh&ns, i. 800, 320-1, 498 

Tarmsbarin Khan, lil. 42, 460, 607, 

Tarmah Shfrin Kh4n,§ v. 485, vi. 222 

TarsGn Kh&n, vi. 66, 68, 71, 74 

Tars&i, ii. 164, 311 

TarsGn Muhammad Khan, i. 241-2 

Tartak Mughal, ii. 198, 548 

Tartars, ii. 265 

T&tar Khén places Ffroz on the throne, 
iii. 277; in command, 296; Kh4&n-i 
’azam, 306; reproves Firoz for tippling, 
306; memoir of, 367; an author, 367 

Tatar Kh&n, of Gujarft, vi. 11 

Tftariya dirhams, 1. 3, 24, 78 

Tatta. See Thatta 

Taxes, iii. 185, 368, 624; remitted b 
Firoz, 8377; increased by Muhamma 
Tughlik, v. 485; Jahangir’s abolition, 
vi. 284, 493: remitted by Aurangzeb, 
vii. 246, 293 

Teeth fastened with gold wire, ti. 251 

Telingna, conquered by ’Alfu-d dfn, 
iii. 49, 78, 202, 231-3, 550 

Temples, destruction of, vii. 36, 184, 187-8 
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Thags, iii. 141 

Thatta, foundation of, i. 273; attacked 
and subdued by Sult&n Firoz, iii. 319, 
330, 337, iv. 12; taken by Sh&h Beg, 
i. 500; plundered, 309; besieged by 
Mujahid Kh&n, 241; sacked and burnt 
b Firingis, 276; inhabitants destroyed, 
278; storm at, vii. 61 

Tibet, invaded by Muhammad Bakhtiyar, 
ii. 310; conquest of, vii. 62, 67, 97 

Tigers, v. 329 

Tihérd, ii. 310 

TibG Mughal, iii. 548 

Tilak, Hind& general, ii. 125, 127, 130 
i , Vili. 165, 221, 228 

Timtr, expedition to Hind&stan, iii. 394, 
479, iv. 34; its defences, iii. 395; 

pemeee of Indus, 408, 482, iv. 93; 

island of Shah4bu-d din, iii. 410, 483, 
iv. 93; defeats Khokhars, il. 416, 
485; presents 30,000 horses to Pir 
Muhammad, 420, 486 ; takes Bhatnir, 
420, 487; SarsGti, 427, 492; punishes 
the J&ts, 429, 492; operations against 
Dehli, 430, 495, iv. 35; massacres 
100,000 Hinds, iii. 435, 497, iv. 34, 
94; defeats Sultan of Dehli, iii. 438, 
498; sacks Dehli, 445, 502; describes 
Dehli, 447, 504; and ite ddths, 463; 
takes Mirat, 450, 606; his battles on 
the Ganges, 451, 607; number of his 
forces, 454, 608; in the Siw&lik, 460, 
518; resolves to retire, 460, 612; 
takes Nagarkot, 465, 515; Jammd, 
468, 517; arrangement with King of 
Kashmir, 469, 518; ransoms Lahore, 
478, 520, iv. 85; hunts rhinoceros, 
iii. 475, 521; return home, 474, 622; 
takes Hirt, iv. 216; parts of India 
held by his descendants, 233 ; death, 
iii. 394; portrait of, vi. 320 

Timdr Shh, son of Ahmad Abdalf, viii. 
264-5, 267 

Tinkat&r, iv. 248 

Tfpa Sult&n, viii. 437. 

Titles, Royal, iii. 396, 401; of nobility, 
vii. 410 

Tobacco, introduction of, vi. 165; use of 
prohibited, 351 

Todar Mal, R&ja, employed by Sher 
Shah, v. 114; notice of, 303; at 
Surat, 348; in the Panjab, 362; 
settles revenues of Gujar&t, 370, 371; 
on service in Bengal, 371; pursues 
DaGd, 384 ; in action with D&ad, 387, 
pursues him, 388 ; opposes peace, 389 ; 
returns to Court with spoil, 402, vi. 
53; in charge of a mint, 57; his 
revenue arrangements, v. 514, vi. 61 ; 
sent to settle Gujar4t, v. 403, 405, 540 ; 
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at Bhakar, i. 244; in command against 
rebels in Ben v. 417; sent to re- 
pair disaster in Afgh&nistan, 451, vi. 
192; decline and death, v. 457, 458 
Toli Khan Mughal, ii. 381, 387 
Tolls and Customs, abolished by Akbar, 
: 413; by Jah&ngfr, vi. 390. Sce 
es 


ax 
Top (gun), vi. 456-6, 465 
Transit duties abolished, vi. 290 
Tdbras, vi. 469 
Tufang, vi. 455-6 
han Turk-bacha, iv. 49, 52, 54 
Tughlik Sh&h, declared heir, iv. 17; 
ascends throne, 18; murdered, 20 
Tughril (of Marv), iii. 21 
Tughril (the accursed), ii. 274-5, 304, 


iv. 202 
Tughril Turk (Balban’s reign), rebellion 
of, ili. 112; his death, 118 
Tukk&jf Holkar, viii. 227. See Holkar 
Tulasi B&i, vii. 422 
Tdmfp, punishment of, ii. 196, 511 
Turas, iv. 251, 2765. See Tabras 
Tdrkalanf, viii. 334 
Turk-bachas, iv. 40, 48, 49 
Turkey, Sultan sends fleet to India, viii. 
389 


Turki language, iv. 218, vi. 315 

Turmsharin Khan. Ses Tarmsharin 

Turks, ii. 841, 343, 360, 371, 374, 404, 
iii. 65, 98, 135, 529 

Tirtai, Mughal, ii. 391, 395 


Udhb&far, Arab army at, i. 208, 210 

Udham B&{, mother of Ahmad Sh4h, 
vii 118, 133, 140-1; blinded, 143, 

3 

Udip4ar, attacked, v. 171; taken, vi. 59 

Udi Sah, ii. 238 

Udi Sing, Rang, v. 276, 324, 369 

Ughaz, iii. 21 

U ghd, grandson of Changiz Khao, iii. 
14 


Uljaitu Khan, iii. 1, 7, 45, 51 

a Kh&n (Balban), 11. 344; disgrace 
of, 352; services, 354 et seg. See 
Ghiy4su-d din 

Ulugh Kh&n, Mu’izzu-d din, brother of 
"Alfu-d din, i. 226, iii. 43, 71, 74 

Ulugh Khan. See Alms 

Ulugh Mirza, v. 179, 201, 220, 223, 315, 
316, vi. 10, 17 

"Umar, the Khalif, i. 115, 415 

’Umar IT., Khalif, i. 440 

Umar, i. 217, 220. See Unar 

’Umar Khay&m, il. 491 

’Umar Samra, i. 260-3 

Umarkot, sacking of, i. 297 

Ummayides, i. 422, 439 
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Unar, Jam, i. 224 

Undcha, taken, vii. 48 

’Unsaril, ii. 270, iv. 189 

*Usman, the Khalif, i. 116, 418 

"Usman Afghan, of Bengal, vi. 326— 
330 

Ustad ’Ali Kuli, Babar’s gunner, iv. 249, 
268, 270, 274, 276, 278, 284, v. 133 


Vih&rs, in Sind, i. 147, 148, 195 
Vim, iv. 251 


Wairsi Rand, i. 290, 292 

Wairsi tribe, i. 631 

Wakildar, ii. 352 

Woakinkera, siege of, vii. 377-9 ; lost and 
recovered, 390 

Wa4la Gaubar. See Shah Alam 

Walid I., Khalff, i. 428, 437 

Walker, Admiral, viii. 327 

Watts, Mr. viii. 325-7 

Wazir Khan, v. 309, 310, 317, 364-9, 
405, 419, vi. 67, 74, 76-9 

Wealth of the nobles, iii. 347, 868, 372, 
v. 536 

Weights, iii. 582 

Wellesley, Marquis, viii. 369, 437 

Wellesley, General, viii. 369, 438 

Widow-burning, restrictions on, vi. 68 

Wine and spirits prohibited, iii. 180 


Wisw4s R4i, with Mahratta army, viii. 


145; at Dehli, 147, 275; death, 164, 
171 


YA&dg4r, revolts in Kashmir, v. 462, 464 

Y&dgar N&sir Mirza, v. 202—210, 220, 
222, vi. 10, 18, 16; put to death, v. 
220 

Ya’kdb Khan Habshi, vi. 394-5, 432 

Ya'kab Khan, of Kashmir, v. 454 

Ya'kab Lais, ii. 175-6, 284, 418-9 

Yam Anians, i. 129 

Yaminu-d daula. See Mahmid 

Y&waghtis, iii. 21 

Yazdiyird, i, 419 


Yazid, Khalif, i. 425 

Yazid II., Khalif, i. 440 

Yedeh or Rain-stone, ii. 437 

Yue-chi, ii. 408-9, 411 

Yasuf Khfn, of Kashmir, v. 452-4, vi. 
89, 100 

Yasuf Khin Rizwi, v. 374, 380 

YGsufzai Afgh4ns, v. 453, vi. 80 


Z&baj, King of, i. 8, 13 

Zabita Kh4&n, viii. 238, 302-65 

Zafar Kh4&n, general of ’Alfu-d din, iii. 
152, 156, 159, 165, 167-8 

Zafar Khan (Dinar Kh&n), iii. 211; 
sent to Gujarat, 214; killed, 217 

Zafar Khan of Gujar4t, iv. 37, 39, 41 

Zafar Khfin, Jah&ngir’s minister, con- 

uest of Tibet, vii. 62, 73 

Zafar Kh&n of Sunfr-ganw, iii. 303, 
310-11; governor of Gnjarat, 329 

Zain Khfin Koka, v. 447, 450-1, 456, 
462, 467, vi. 67, 80, 191 

Zainu-d din, Mian, memoir of, iv. 540 

Zainu-l Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir, v. 
465, vi. 305, 459 

Z&l-zar, ii. 284 

Zakaniya Kh&in, Nawaéb, viii. 344 

Zakya caste, i. 76 

Zambir, vi. 465 

Zam{ind4r, viii. 315 

Zamorin, vi. 467. See Samuri 

Zats. See Jats. 

Zibak Tarkh&n, i. 308 

Zi-] fikar Jang. See Sa’adat Khan 

Zu-l fikar Kh4an (Nusrat Jang), at siege 
of Jinji, vii. 348, 369, 381, 383; sup- 
ports Prince A’zam, 391, 539, 540, 
546; procures release of SahGyji, 395 ; 
in battle against Bahadur Sh&h, 396-8; 
543; repairs to Bahadur Shah, titles, 
401; in battle against Kam Bakhsh, 
406 ; sibaddr of the Dakhin, 408, 426 ; 
supports Jah&ndér Sh4h, 429, 431, 
657; in office under Jah&ndfr, 432, 
668; flight after Jahand&r’s defeat, 
438, 440; murdered, 443 
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Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rig Veda. 2 vols. See under Have. 


Alabaster.—Tne Wueerr or tHe Law: Buddhism illustrated from 
Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of 
a ee in Siam; M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. pp. lviii. and 324. 

’ 8. 

Alif Lailat wa Lailat—Tue Arasian Nients. 4 vols. 4to. pp. 495, 
493, 442, 434. Cairo, a.H. 1279 (1862). £3 3s. 

‘This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for the first time, offered at a price 
which makes it accessible to Scholars of limited means, 

Andrews.—A Dictionary or THE Hawanan Lanouace, to which is 
appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lorain ANDREWS. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth. £1 11s. 6d, 


Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (The Journal 
of the). Published Quarterly. 

Vol I., No. 1. January-July, 1871. 8vo. pp. 120-clix, sewed. Illustrated 
with 11 full page Plates, and numerous Woodcuts ; and accompanied by several 
folding plates of Tables, etc. 7s. 

Vol. I., No. 2. October, 1871. 8vo. pp. 121-264, sewed. 4. 

Vol. L, No.8. January, 1872. 8vo. pp. 265-427, sewed. 16 full-page Plates. 4s. 

Vol. IIf., No. 1. Apri 1872. 8vo. pp. 186, sewed. Eight two-page plates and 
two four-page plates. 4s. 

Vol. II., No. 2. July and Oct., 1872. 8vo. pp. 137-312. 9 plates and amap. 6s. 

Vol. 11., No. 3. January, 1873. 8vo. pp. 143. With 4 plates. 4s. 

VoL IIL, No.1. April, 1878. 8vo. pp. 136. With 8 plates andtwo maps. 4s. 

Vol. III., No.2. July and October, 1873. 8vo. pp. 168, sewed. With 9 plates. 4s. 

Vol. III.,No. 3. January, 1874. 8vo. pp. 238, sewed, With 8 plates, eto. 6s. 

Vol. IV., No. 1. Apriland July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 308, sewed. With 22 plates. 82. 

Vol. IV., No. 2. April, 1875. 8vo. pp. 200, sewed. With 11 plates. 6s. 

Vol. V,, No. 1. July , 1875. 8vo. pp. 120, sewed. With 3 plates. 4s. 

Vol. V., No. 2. October, 1875. 8vo. pp. 132, sewed. With 8 plates. 4s. 

Vol. V., No. 3. January, 1876. 8vo. pp. 156, sewed. With 8 plates. 6s. 

Vol. V., No, 4. April, 1876. 8vo. pp. 128, sewed. With 2 plates. 5s. 

Vol. VI.,No.1. July, 1876. 8vo. pp. 100, sewed. With 6 plates. 5s. 

Vol. VI., No. 2. October, 1876. 8vo. pp. 98, sewed. With 4 plates and a map. 


5e. 
Vol. VI., No. 8. January, 1877. 8vo. pp. 146, sewed. With 11 plates. 5s. 
Vol. VI., No. 4. May, 1877. 8vo. pp. iv. and 184, sewed. With 7 plates. 6s. 
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Apastambfya Dharma Sutram.—Arunorisms or THE Sackep Laws oF 
THE Hinpvs, by Apastamba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. Bibler. 
a order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, 1868-7). 

1 48. 6d. 


Arabic and Persian Books (A Catalogue of). Printed in the East. 
Constantly for sale by Triibner and Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London. 
16mo. pp. 46, sewed. 1s. 


Archeological Survey of India.—See under Burexss and Curnninenam. 


Arden.—A Proeresstve Grammar oF THE TELUGU LaNeuacE, with 
Copious Examples and Exercises. In Three Parts. Part I. Introduction.— 
On the Alphabet and Orthography.—Outline Grammar, and Model Sentences. 
Part 11. A Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialect. Part 11]. On the 
Grammatical Dialect used in Books. By A. H. ArpEen, M.A., Missionary of 
the C. M.S. Masulipatam. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 380. 14s. 


Arnold.—Taz I1rap ann Opysszy or Ixpia. By Epwin ARnoxp, 
M.A., C.8.I., F.R.G.S., etc. Feap. 8vo. sd., pp. 24. le. 


Arnold.—Tuer Inpran Sone or Sones. From the Sanskrit of the Gita 
Govinda of Jayadeva. By Epwin Arnoxp, M.A., C.S.1., F.R.G.S. (of 
University College, Oxford), formerly Principal of Poona College, and Fellow 
of the University of Bombay. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xvi. and 144. 1875. 5s. 


Arnold.—A Smrpie Transtirerat GraMMAR OF THE TURKISH LANGUAGE. 
Compiled from various sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Epwis 
ARNOLD, M.A., C.8.1., F.R.G.S. Pott 8vo. cloth, pp. 80. 2s. 6d. 


Asher.—On tHe Stupy or Mopern Lanevaces in General, and of the 
English Language in particular. An Essay. By Davin Asugr, Ph.D. 12mo., 
pp. viii. and80, cloth. 2¢. 


Asiatic Society.—JounnaL or THE Roya Asratic Socrety oF Grear 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, com- 
plete in 20 Vols. 8vo., with many Plates. Price £10; or, in Single Numbers, 
as follows :—Nos. 1 to 14, 6s.each; No. 15, 2 Parts, 4s. each; No. 16, 2 Parts, 
4s. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, 4s. each, No. 18, 6s. These 18 Numbers form 
Vols. I. to IX.—Vol. X., Part 1, op.; Part 2, 6s.; Part 3, 5s—Vol. XI., 
Part 1, 6s.; Part 2 not pubhished.—Vol. XII., 2 Parts, 6¢. each.— Vol. XiIT., 
2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. XIV., Part 1, 5s.; Part 2 not published.—Vol. XV., 
Part 1, 6s.; Part 2, with 3 Maps, £2 2s.—Vol. XVI., 2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. 
XVII., 2 Parts, 6s, each.— Vol. XVIII., 2 Parts, 6s. each.— Vol. XIX., Parts 1 
to 4, 16s.—Vol. XX., Parts 1 and 2, 4e. each. Part 8, 7s. 6d. 


Asiatic Society —Jounnat or THE Korat Asiatic Society or Great 


Britain AND IRELAND. New Series. Vol. I. In Two Parts. pp. iv. and — 
490, sewed. 16s. 


Contents —I. es the ‘‘Kin Kong King,”’ or Diamond Siitra. Translated from 
the Chinese by the Rev. 8. Beal, Chaplain, R.N.—I1. The Péramit4-hridaya SGtra, or, in Chinese, 
** Mo-ho-pé-ye-po-lo-mih-to-sin-king,”’ de. “The Great Péramité Heart Sdtra."”” Translated 
from the Chinese by the Rev. 8. Beal, Chaplain, R.N.—IIL On the Preservation of National 
Literature in the East. By Colonel F. J. Goldsmid.—IV. On the Agricultural, Co 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. By E. R. Power, Esq.—V. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and My aolosy: By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.—VI. A Tabalar 
List of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printing Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo.—VIL. 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Chronology of Ussher must be modified, in conformity with the Assyrian Canon. By 
J. W. pec hey eq. VIII, On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. By Dr. 
H. N. van der Tuuk.—IX. Bilingual eer: Cuneiform and Phenician. Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phenician). By 
Major-General Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B., Director R.A.S.—X. Translations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Century a.p., and Notices of the Chalukya and Gurjjara Dynasties 
By Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sundburet.—XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 

, according to the Rig-Yajur-, and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, Eeq., D.C.L., LL.D.— XII. 
On the Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 
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William D. Whitney, -» Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven, U.S.—Note on 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President R.A.S.—XIII. Pro- 
co of the Vedic Religion towards Abetract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Esq., 

.C.L., LL.D.—XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work of abhata, 
Varahamihira, Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and Bhaskaracharya. By Dr. Bhau D&ji, Hono 
rary Member R.A.8.—XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N. Van 
der Tuuk.—X VI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Esq. 


Vol. II. In Two Parts. pp. 522, sewed. 16s. 


Coxrenrs.—I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedic Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq.—II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Rig-and Atharva-V . By J. Muir, 
Esq.—III. Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Rev. J. Long.—IV. Short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By Dr. H. N. van der Tuuk.—V. Translation of the Amitfbha Satra from the Chinese. 
By the Rev. 8. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy.—VI. The initial ooin of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq.—VII. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Norris, Esq.—VIII. On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other slaaed of Indian Society in the Vedic age. By J. Muir, 
Esq.—IX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same.—X. An attempt to Translate 
from the Chinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the t compassionate Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1000 hands and 1000 eyes. By the Rev. 8S. Beal, Chaplain Roval Navy. 
—XI. The Hymns of the berber eae and the Legend of King Asamati. By Professor Mux 
Miller, M.A., Honorary Member Asiatic Society.— XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 

- By the Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society. 


Vol. IIT. In Two Parts. pp. 516, sewed. With Photograph. 22s. 


Contzxrs.—I, Contributions towards a Gloesary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
—II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.—III. The poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan, Arragonese. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—1V. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. Edward Henry Palmer, B.A , 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society , Membre de la 
Société Asiatique de Paris.—V. Description of the Amravati ' ope in Guntur. By J. Fer n, 
oa F.R.8.—VI. Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus’ edition of the Kathfsarit-sigara, Lambaka IX. 
XVIit. By Dr. H. Kern, Professor of Sanekrit in the University of Leyden.— VII. The source 
of Colebrooke’s Essay ‘‘ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fitzedward Hall, Esq., 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon. Supplement: Further detail of proofe that Colebrooke’s Essay, ‘‘On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” was not indebted to the Vivadabhangarnava. By Fitz- 
edward Hall, Esq.— VIII. The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Rig Veda. By Professor 
Max Miiller, M.A. Hon. M.R.A.8.—IX. Sassanian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.—X. Ac- 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in 1690 and 1691. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.— 
XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—XII. 
Materials for the History of India for the Six Hun Years of Mohammadan rule, previous to 
the Foundation of the British Indian Empire. By Major W. Nassau Lees, LL.D., Ph.D.--XIII. 
A Few Words concerning the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State. By 
Captain G. E. er, M Staff Corps, M.R.A.S.— XIV. Notes on the Bhojpurf Dialect of 
Hind!, spoken in Western Bebar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparnn, 


Vol. IV. In Two Parts. pp. 521, sewed. 16s. 


Coxrents.—I. Contribution towards a Gl of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part II.—II. On Indian Chronology. By J. Fergusson, Esq., F.R.S.—III. The Poetry ot 
Mohamed Rabadan of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—IV. On the Magar Language 
of Nepal. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S.—V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Lite- 
rature. By Edward Sachau, Ph.).—VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn 
from Chinese Sources. BY Wm. Frederick Mayers, Esq., of H.B.M. Consu‘ar Service, China.— 
VII. Khuddaka Pa&tha, a P4li Text, with a Translation and Notes. By R.C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service.—VUI. An Endeavour to elucidate Rashiduddin’s Geographical Notices 
of India. By Col. H. Yule, C.B.— IX. Sassanian Inscriptions explained by the Pahlavi of the 
Parsis. By E. W. Wes .—X. Some Account of the Senby4 Pagoda at Mengan, near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. H. Sladan, Political Agent at Mandalé; with 
Remarks on the Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B.— XI. The Brhat-Sanhit&; or, Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Vardha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 

. Kern.—XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration of 
Justice in India. By N. B. E. Baillie, Eeq.—XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con. 
nection with the Adminietration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. Baillie, —XIV. A 
Translation of a Bactrian P4éli Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson.—XV. Indo- ian Coins. 


By E. Thomas, Esq. 
Vol. V. In Two Parts. pp. 463, sewed. 18s. 6d. With 10 full-page and folding 
Plates. 


Contents.—I. Two J&takas. The original P&li Text, with an English Translation. By V. 
Pausboll.—II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wylie.—III. The Brhat Sanhita; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By Charles E. Gover.—V. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderiey.—VI. Essay on the-Creed and Customs of the Jangame. By 
Charlee P. Btown.—VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown.—VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Lan of India. By John Beames, B.C.8.— 
IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at SAnchi. By the Rev. S. Beal.—X. Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Translated by Professor J. Dowson.—Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
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Major-General A. Cunniogham.—XI. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. By Dr. 
Ernest Trumpp.—XII. Notes on Dhammapada, with Special Reference to the Question of Nir- 
vana. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—XIII. The Brhat-Sanhit&; or, 
Complete System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English 
by Dr. H. Kern.—XI1V. On the Origin of the Buddhist Arthakathés. By the Mudliar L. Comrilla 

ijasinha, Government Interpreter to the Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
R. C. Childers, late of the Ceglon Civil Service XV. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of 
Arragon. By the Right Hon. Stanley of Alderley.—XVI. Proverbia Communia Syriaca. 
By Captain R. F. Burton. -XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of the En- 
gtaving thereupon. By Charles Horne, M.R.A.S., late of the Bengal Civil Service.—XVI1II. 
The Bhar Tribe. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, LL.D., Benares. Communicated by C. Horne, 
M.R.A.S., late B.C.S.—X1X. Of Jihad in Mohammedan Law, and its application to British 
India. By N. B. E. Baillie.—XX. Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments. With an Inci- 
dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Early History 
and Geography of Tabaristén. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.B.S. 


Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 8s. 


Conrenxts.—The Ishmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Sprenger.—A Brief Account of Four Arabic Works on the His and Geography of Arabia. 
By Captain 8. B. Miles.—On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles Horne, late B.C.S. The Brhat-Sanhita; or, Pomp ete System of Natural Astrol of 
Varaha-mihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— Notes on Hwen 
Theang’s Account of the Principalities of Tokh4ristén, in which some Previous Se hical 
Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.—The Campaign of Zlius us in 
Arabia. By A. Sprenger.—An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir H. M. Elliott 
from the Persian Text of N&sir ibn Khusré’s Safanémah by the late Major A. R. Fuller.—The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 


Vol. VI., Part II., pp. 213 to 400 and lxxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and Woodcuts. 8s. 


Conxtents.—On Hiouen-Thsang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. By James Seca 
D.C.L., F.R.S.— Northern Buddhism. [Note from Colonel H. Yule, addressed to the Secretary. 
—Hwen Thsang’s Account of the Principalities of Tokhf&ristan, etc. By Colonel H. Yule, C.B.— 
The Brhat-Sanhit&; or, Complete System of Natural eeey of VarAha-mihira. Translated 
from Sanskrit into English oY Dr. H, Kern.—The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conquerors. Part II. Embracing the deerat period between a.H. 614-634 
A.D. 1217-1286-7). By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.—The Legend of Dipafikara Buddba. Translated 

om the Chinese (and intended to illustrate Plates xx1x. and t., ‘Tree and Serpent Worship ’). 
By S. Beal.—Note on Art. IX., anté PP: 213-274, on Hioven-Thsang’s Journey from Patna to 
Ballabhi. By James Fer n. D.C.L., F.R.S8.—Contributions towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 


Vol. VIL., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 8s. 


Contents.—The Upasampadé-Kammavdcé, being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering of Priests and Deacons. The P4li Text, with a Translation and Notes, 
By J. F. Dickson, B.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Service.—Notes on the Megalithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M. J. 
Walhouse, late Madras C.8,—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No.1. On the Formation of 
the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—The Pati 
Text of the Mahdparinibbéna Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service —The Brihat-Sanhit& ; or, Complete System of Natural en ee 
of Varaha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English y Dr. H. Kern.—Note on 
Valley of Choombi. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling.—The Name of the 
Twelfth Imam on the Coin of Egypt. By H. Sauvaire and stanley Lane Poole.—Three 
Inscriptions of Parakrama Babu the Great from Pulastipura, Ceylon (date circa 1180 ne B 
T. W. Rhys Davids.—Of the Kharéj or Muhammadan Land Tax; its Application to ritieh 
India, and Effect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. E. Baillie.—Appendix: A Specimen of a 
Syriac Version of the Kalilah wa-Dimnah, with an English Translation. By W. Wright. 


Vol. VII., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven platesanda map. 8s. 


Conrtxnts.—Stgiri, the Lion Rock, near sn ke Tens and the Thirty-nintb Chapter 
of the Mabavamsa. By T. W. Khys Davids.—The Northern Se of China. Part I. 
The Originee of the Mongols. By H. H. Howorth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lane 
Poole.— Notice on the Dinfrs of the Abbasside Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers.—The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part JI. The Origine- of the Manchus. By H. H. Howorth. 
—Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By 8, W. Bushell, B.Sc., M.D.—Oriental 
Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, History, peg od with Suggestions for their Collec. 
tion. Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. J. Long.- Two Old Simhalese Inscriptions. The 
Sabasa Mulla Inecription, date 1200 a p.,and the Ruwapweeli Dagaba Inscription, date 1191 a.p. 
Text, Translation, and Notes, By T. W. Rhys Davids.— Notes on a Bactrian Pali Inscription 
and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.—Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 
Jabingfr. By Edward ‘thomas, F.R.S. 


Vol. VIII., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 8s. 


Contents, — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Professors E. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling.—On the 
Ruins of Sigiriin Ceylon. By T. H. Blakesley, Eeq., Public Works Department, Ceylon.— The 
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Patimokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Confession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a 
Translation, and Notes, By J F. Dickson, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
now of the Cerlon Civil Service.—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofs of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By R. CU. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 


Vol. VIIL., Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 8s. 


Conterts.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. Friederich.—The Pali Text of the Mahi- 
parinibbéna Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service.—The Northern Frontagers of China. Part III. The Kara Khitai. By H. H. 
Howorth.—Inedited Arabic Coins. II. By Stanley Lane Poole.—On the Form of Government 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. A. de Silva Ekanfyaka, Mudaliyar of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 


Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 8s. 


Coxtrents.—Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. nye Thomas, F.R.S.—The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 
Friederich (continued from Vol. VIII. w.8. p. 218).—On Ruins in Makran. By Major Mockler. 
—Inedited Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,—Further Note on a Bactrian Pali Inscrip- 
tion and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.—Notes on Persian Beldchistan. From the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Khan. By A. H. Schindler. 


Asiatic Society—Transactions oF THE Royat Asiatic Socrety or 
Great Britrars anD IneLanp. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at £9 5s.; reduced to 
£5 5s. 


The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal—Jovrnat or THE Asiatic Society oF 
BencaL. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo, 8 numbers per annum, 
4s. each number, 


Asiatic Society of Bengal.—Procezpives or THE Asiatic SuciEty 
or BrencaL. Published Monthly. 1s. each number. 


Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch).—Tue Jovanat or THE BomsBar 
Brancu or THB Royat Asiatic Socigty. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 
1to 33. 7s. 6d. each number. 


Asiatic Society.—JounnaL or THE CreYLon Branco or THE Roya 
Asiatic Socigty. 8vo. Published irregularly. 7s. 6d. each part. 


Asiatic Society of Japan.—Transactions or THE Asratic Society 
or Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 16th July, 1874, 
to Parenter: 1874, 1875. Vol III. Part II. From 13th January, 1876, to 

30th June, 1876. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 

Each Part 7s. 6d. 


Asiatic Society (North China Branch).—Jovrnat or THE Norra 
Cruina Brancu oF THE Roya Asiatic Society. New Series. Parts 1 
to 8. Each part 7s. 6d. 


Aston.—A Suorr Grammar or THE Japanese Sroxen Lancuace. By 
W. G. Aston, M.A., Interpreter and Translator, H. B. M.’s Legation, Yedo, 
Japan. Third edition. 12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12s. 


Atharva Veda Praticékhya.—See under Wurtney. 
Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 


supervision of THzopor Goxperiicxer. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nydya-Mala-Vistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. 10s. 
each part. 


Axon.—Tue LitTerature or THE LancasHree Diarectr. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By Witiiam E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Feap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. le. 
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Baba.—Awn ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE JAPANESE Lanevace, with 


Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatuys Basa. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 5s. 


Bachmaier.—PasieraruicaL Dicrionaky and Grammar. By Axtor 


BacuMAIgR, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. viil.; 26; 160. 1870. 3s. 


Bachmaier.— PasicRaPHISCHES WORTERBUCH zUM GEBRAUCHE FUR DIE 
DEUTSCHB SPRACHE. Verfasst von ANTON BacHMAIER, Vorsitzendem des 
Central-Vereins fiir Pasigraphie in Miinchen, 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32; 128; 
120. 1870. 2s. 6d 


Bachmaier.— DicrionnarrE PasiGRAPHIQUE, PRECEDE DE LA GRAMMAIRE. 
Redigé he ANTOINE BacuMatgR, Président de la Société Centrale de Pasi- 
graphie 2 Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26; 168; 150. 1870. 2s. 6d. 


Balfour.— Wairs anp Strays FRoM THE Far Kast; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Freprric Henry 
Batrovur. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 224. 10s. 6d. 


Ballad Society's Publications. — Subscriptions—Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 


, 1868. 


1, Baxuaps anp Porms From Manuscripts. Vol. I. Part I. On the 
Condition of England in the Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. (includ- 
ing the state of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), contains (besides a long 
Introduction) the following poems, etc.: Now a Dayes, ab. 1520 a.p.; Vox 
Populi Vox Dei, a.p. 1547-8; The Ruyn’ of a Ream’; The Image of 
Y pocresye, A.D. 1583; Against the Blaspheming English Lutherans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther; The Spoiling of the Abbeys; The Overthrowe 
of the Abbeys, a Tale of Robin Hoode; De Monasteriis Dirutis. Edited 
by F. J. Furnivacz, M.A. 8vo. 


2. Battaps From Manuscripts. Vol. II. Part I. The Poore Mans 
Pittance. By Ricnarp WILLIAMS. Contayninge three several] subjects :— 
(1.) The firste, the fall and complaynte of Anthonie Babington, whoe, with 
others, weare executed for highe treason in the feildes nere lyncolns Inne, 
in the yeare of our lorde—1586. (2.) The seconde contaynes the life and 
Deathe of -Roberte, lorde Deverox, Earle of Essex: whoe was beheaded in 
the towre of london on ash-wensdaye mornynge, Anno—1601. (8.) The 
laste, Intituled ‘ acclamatio patrie,"’ contayninge the horribjlJe treason that 
weare pretended agaynste your Matestie, to be donne on the parliament howse 
The seconde [third] yeare of your Matestis Raygne [1605]. Edited by F. J. 
FurNivaLL, M.A. 8vo. (Zhe Introauctions, by Professor W. R. Morfili, 
H.A., of Oriel Coll., Oxford, and the Index, are published in No. 10.) 


1869. 


8. Tue Roxsurncne Barraps. Part I. With short Notes by 
W. CHAppeELL, Esq., F.S.A., author of “Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,”’ etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
RupoLps Bund and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by Mr. J. H. 
RimBavuLt and Mr. Hoover. 8vo. 


1870. 
4. Tar Roxsurcue Barraps. Vol. I. Part II. 


1871. 


5. Tue RoxsurecHE Batzaps. Vol. I. Part III. With an Intro- 
duction and short Notes by W. Cuapre.t, Esq., F.S.A. 
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Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pratiméksha and the Amithaba Satra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxili. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. 102. 6d. 


Beal.—A Catena or Buppuist Scrirerurts From THE Cuinese. By 8S. 
Beat, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 152. 

Beal.—Tue Romantic Lecenp or SAxuya Buppua. From the 
Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. Samurn Bzat, Author of “ Buddhist Pilgrims,” 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12s. 


Beal.—Tuxz Buppuist Tarerraka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Sauvz. Brat, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7s. 6d. 


Beames.—OvrTirnes or Inp1aN Purtotocy. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian ees By Joun Beames, Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96: 5s. 


Beames.—Nores on THE Buosruni Diatect or Hixpi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By Jonn Brames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. 6d. 


Beames.—A ComPaRATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE MopERN ARYAN LANGUAGES 
or Inpra (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati. Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By JoHN Bgames, Bengal C.S., M.R.a.S., &c. 

Vol. 1. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and 360. 16s. 
Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 848. 16s. 


Bede.—VENERABILIS Bepz Historra Ecciesiastica Gentis ANGLORUM. 
Ad Fidem Codd. MSS. recensuit Joszepuus Stevenson. With plan of the 
English Historical Society, by the late John Miller. 8v. pp. xxxv., xxi. and 
424, and 2 facsimiles. 7s. 6d. 

oe ae in royal 8vo., uniform with the publications of the Master of the Rolls. 
0s. 6d. 


Bellairs.—A Grammar or THE Manatut Lanevace. By H. 8S. K. 
Bexiairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. ASHKEDKAR, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 


Bellew.—A Dicrionany or THE PuxxuTo, ok PuxsHto Lancuace, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Be.iew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
op. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 


Bellew.—A Grammar oF THE PuxEHTO on PuxsHto LancvacE, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. BELuew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo., pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21s. 


Bellew.—From roe Inpvus to THE Ticks: aNarrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Betiew, C.S.1., Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58,’ and “A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language.” 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14s. 


Bellew.—Kasuuir ann Kasuenar. A Narrative of the Journey ot 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Battzw,C.S.I. Demy 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 420. 16s. 

Bellows.—Ene1iso Ovriine Vocasuaky, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by JoHN BreLtows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters.By Professor Summuns, 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 3868, cloth. 62. 
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Bellows.—Ovriive Dicrionaky, FoR THE USE oF MisstonaRres, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max Miituer, M.A.,Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by Joun Bettows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7s. 6d. 

Bellows.—Dicrionary FoR THE Pocket, French and English, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By Joun Betuows. Masculine 
and Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Types. Conjugations of all the 
Verbs; Liaison marked in French "Bart, and Hints to Jes Pronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Revised by ALExanprE BeLsame, M.A., 
and Fellow of the University, Paris. Second Bdition. 32mo. roan, with tuck, 
gilt edges. 10s. 6a. Morocco, 12s. 6d. 


Benfey.—A Grammar oF THE LaneuacE or THE VEDAS. By Dr. 
Turopor Benrey. In! vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 


Benfey.—A Pracricat Grammar or THE Sanskrit Lanevace, for the 
use of Early Students. By TueEopor Benrey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of. Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Benfey.—Vepica Unp Verwanpres. Von Tueopor Benrey. Cr. 
8vo. 73. 6d. 


Beschi.—Ciavis Humanionum Lirrerarom Sosimroris Tamvrictr Ipro- 
matis. Auctore R. P. Constanrio JosgerHo Brscuio, Soc. Jesu, in Madurensi 
Regno Missionario. Edited by the Rev. K. Inuergup, and printed for A. 

Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10s. 6d. 


Beveridge.—Tue District oF Baxarcans; its History and Statistics. 
By H. Brvzgriper, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 21s. 


Bhagavat-Geeta.—See under Witkrns. 


Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 362. (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., 2s.; in 4to., 4s. 

Bibliotheca Sanskrita.—See Trisner. 


Bickell.—Ovtiives or Hesrew Grammar. By Gusravus BIckELt, 
D.D. Revised by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samusy Ivzs 
Curtiss, junior, Ph.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Eutine. Cr. 8vo. ad., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

Bigandet.—Tuz Lire orn Lecenp or Gavpama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bicanpet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Avaand Pegu. 8vo. pp. xi., 538, and v. £1 11s. 6d. 


Birch.—Fast1 Monasticr Agvi Saxonicr: or, an Alphabetical List of 
the Heads of Religious Houses in England, previous to the Norman Conquest, 
to which is prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. 
By W. De Grey Bircu. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 114. 5s. 


Bleek.— A Comparative Grammar or South Argican Lanevaces. By 
W. H. I. Bigex, Ph.D. Volame I. I. Phonology. 11. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. £1 16s. 


Bleek.—A Brier Account or Busoman Fotx Lore and OTHER TEXTS. 
By W. H. I. Bisex, Ph.D., etc., etc. Foliosd., pp. 21. 1875. 2s. 6d. 


Bleek.—Rzynarp in Sourn Arnica; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Buigex, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. 64. 
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Blochmann.—Txez Prosopy or THE Pexsrans, according to Saifi, Jami, 
and other Writers. By H. BLocumann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. 6d. 


Blochmann.—Scuoot Grocrapuy or Inpra anv Buitish BuRMAH. By 
H. Brocumann, M.A. 12mo. pp. vi. and 100. 2s. 64. 


Blochmann.—A TrReEaTIsE oN THE Rvsa’r entitled Risalah i Taranah. 
By Acuna AumaD ’AtrI. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Biocumann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. ll and 17. 22. 64. 


Blochmann.—TxeE Persran METREs By Sarr, and a Treatise on Persian 
Rhyme by Jami. Edited in Persian, by H. BLocumann, M.A. 8vo. sewed 
pp. 62. 3s. 6d. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Biuuzr, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. KigcHorn, Ph, D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-70. 

1. PancwaTanTRA Iv. AND v. Edited, with Notes, by G. Biiuzer, 

Ph.D. Pp. 84,16. 6s. 

2. Nigosisnatra’s PanisHASHENDUSEKHARA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kiztgorn, Ph.D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings. 
pp. 116. 10s. 6d, 

. PANOHATANTRA II. AND UI. Edited, with Notes, by G. Biinzer, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14,2. 7s. 6d. 

PancHaTANtRa 1. Edited, with Notes, by F. Kimtgorn, Ph.D. 
Pp. 114, 53. 78. 6d. 

Kitipisa’s Racuuvatiga. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes, by SHanxar P. Panpit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I-VI. 10s.6a. 

. Kiumdsa’s Mitavixdennmurra. Edited, with Notes, by SHanxar 

P. Panpit, M.A. 10s. 64. 

. Niaosfpaatra’s PartBHisHENDUSEKHARA LEdited and explained 
by F. Kieruorn, Ph.D. Part Il. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 108. 6d. 

8. KAtmAsa’s Raauuvamgsa. With the Commentary of Mallinétha. 
Edited, with Notes, by SHanx«aR P. Panpit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 

XIII. 10s. 6d. 

9. Ndcosfsaatra’s ParrBHASHENDUSEKHARA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kiztuorn. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhishds xxxviii- 
lxiz.) 7s. 6d. 

10. Danpr’s ])aAsakumaRacHakiTa. Edited with critical and explana- 
tory Notes by G. Biihler. Part I. 7s. 6d. 

11. BHartrrHani’s NITISATAKA AND VATRAGYASATAKA, with Extracts 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasrnarn T. 
TELANG. 98, 

12. Nacosrpuatta’s PaRrBHASHENDUSEKHARA. Edited and explained 
by F. Kirztuorn. Part 11. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashas Ixx.- 

 exxii.) 7s. 64. 

13. Karipasa’s Raguuvaiiga, with the Commentary of Mallinétha. 

eae with Notes, by Spanxar P. Panpit. Part III. Cantos XIV.- 
I 10s. 6d. 


14. VikRAMANKADEVACHARITA, Edited, with an Introduction, by G. 
BiiuuEr. 7s. 6d 


15. Buavasutii’s MAtati-MApuava. With the Commentary of 
Jagaddhara, edited by Ramxuisuna Gora BuanDaRkaR. 14¢. 


~~ 
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Bottrell.—Traprrions anp HEartTHsipE Sronres or West Cornwatu. 
By W. Bortre.t (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. Scarce. 


Bottrell—Txraprirrons any HearrusipE Srorres or West CoRNWALL. 
By Wituiam Botrrety. With Illustrations by Mr. Joserpn Biiout. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s. 

Bowditch.—Svurrotx Sunnames. By N. I. Bownrrcu. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758,cloth. 7a. 62. 


Bretschneider.— On tHE KNowLepce PossEsseED BY THE ANCIENT 
CHINESE OF THE AKABS AND ARABIAN COLONIES, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Brerscunerper, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. le. 


Bretschneider.— Notes on CuHiInEseE MepImvaL TRAVELLERS TO THE 
West. By E. BretscHnerper, M.D. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 130. 5s. 


Bretschneider. — AncuZoLocicaL aND HisroricaL RxEsEaRCHES ON 
PEKING aND 1T8 Envinons. By E. Brerscuneiper, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 5s. 

Bretschneider.—Norices of THE Mrp1zvaL Grocrapny anp History 
oF CENTRAL AND WESTERN Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Ber Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. BretscHngiper, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 238, with two Maps. 12s. 6d. 

Brhat-Sanhita (The).—See under Kern. 


Brinton.— Taz Myrus or tHE New Wortp’ A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Danzer G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
331. 128. 6d. 

British Museum.—Caratocvz or Sanskrit anp Parr Booxs in the 
British Museum. By Dr- Exnst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4to pp. viii. and 188, boards. £1 ls. 


‘British Archsological Association (Journal of The). Volumes 1 to 
31, 1844 to 1876, £1 lls. 6d. each. General Index to vols. 1 to 30. 8vo. cloth. 
15s. Parts Quarterly, 8s. each. 


Brockie.—Inp1an Paiosopuy. Introductory Paper. By Wut1a 
Brocxiz, Author of *‘ A Day in the Land of Scott,’’ etc., ete. 8vo. pp. 26, 
sewed. 1872. 64. 

Bronson.—A Dicrionary IN AsSAMESE AND Enexisu. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. vili. and 609. £2 2s. 


Brown.—Tue Dernrviswes; or, OntentaL Spraitvalisu. By Joun P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, — 
pp. viii. and 415. 14e. 

Brown.—Sansxrit Presopy arp Numericat Sympors Expnarnep. By 
Cuarces Puitip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Buddhaghosha’s Parables: translated from Burmese by Captain H. 
T. Roorrs, R.E. With an Introduotion containing Buddha’s Dhammapadam, 
or, Path of Virtue; translated from Puli by F. Max MULLER. 8vo. pp. 378, 
cloth. 12s. 6d. 

‘Burgess.—AnrcumoLocicaL Survey oF Western Inpra. Report of 
the First Season’s Operations in the Belgim and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Buxorss. With 56 photographs and lith. plates, 
Royal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. £2 2s. 


.—ARCHROLOGICAL SuRVEY OF WEsTEEN INDIA. Report of the 
Second Season's Operations. Report on the Antiquities of Kathiawad and 
Kachh. 1874-6. by JaMes Burogss, F.R.G.S., M.R.A.8., ete. With Map, 
Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Roy. 4to. half bound, pp. x. and 242. £3 3s. 
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Burnell.—Cararocvr or a Correction or Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. UC. Burnevy, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedic Manuscripts. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2s. 


Burnell.— Taz Simavipninasriumana (being the Third Brahmana) 
of the Sima Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. BuRNELL. 
Aaa ae tg and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 

O04. 12s. 6d. 


Burnell.—Tuez AnswerapranMana (being the fourth Brahmana) or 
THE Sama VzEpaA. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, ther with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Burnett, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 61 and 109. 10s. 6d. . 


Burnell.— Tur DervarapHyayaprinmana (being the Fifth Brahmana 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayana, 
an ras of Words, etc., by A. C. Burneut, M.R.A.8. 8vo. and Trans., 
pp. 34. 5a. 


Burnell.—Tue Vamcaprinmana (being the Eighth Brahmana) of the 
Sima Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayapa, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burneiz, M.R.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 


Burnell.—Own tHe Arnpra Scoot or Sanskzit Grammarrans. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. BURNELL. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 10s. 64. 


Burnell.—Dayapacacioxr. Tn Sroxas rn Sansxert, with English 
Translation. By A.C. Buanety. 8vo. pp. 11. 2. 


Burnell.— Etements or Souru-Inpran Patzocrarpry, from the 4th 
to the 17th century a.p. By A. C. BuRneiy. 4to. boards, pp. 98. With 
30 plates. Second edition (in preparation). 

Buttmann.—A Grammar or THE New Testament Greek. . By A. 
Butrmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 


act and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 474. 
1873. 14s. 


Butrus Al Bustany.—_3 j\eall ry wwf An Arabic Encyclopedia 
of Universal Knowledge, by Butnus at BustAxy. The celebrated compiler of 
Mohit ol Mobtt (Lawe)| La) and Katr el Mohit (Las 15), This 
work will be completed in from 12 to 15 vols. Small folio, cloth, vol. i. pp. 
800. £1-11s. 6d. 


Calcutta Review.—Txe Catourra Review. . Published Quarterly. 
Price 8s. 6d. per number. 


Caldwell.—A Comparatrve Grammar oF THE Dravipian, ok Souru- 
INDIAN FamiLy or LancuacGes. By the Rev. R. Catpwait, LL.D. A 
Second, correeted, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805. 1875. 28s. 


Callaway.—IzmveanEKWANE, NENsUMANSUMANE, NezrnpaBa, ZABANTU 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Catiaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16s. 


Callaway.— Tue Rezicious System oF THE AMASULU. 
Part I.—Unkulunkula; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa,in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. Bythe Rev. Canon CatLaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 
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Part [I.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Cattaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4a. 


Part I1I.—Izinyanga Zokubala; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rey. 
Canon Catitaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 


Part IV.—Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. 1s. 6d. 


Calligaris—Le Comracnon pe Tovs, ov DicrionnarrE PoLye@ Lorre. 
Par le Colonel Louris CaLLicanis, Grand Officier, etc. (French—Latin—Italian— 
Spanish—Portuguese—German—English— Modern Greek—Arabic—Turkish.\ 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 4s. 


Campbell.—Sprrecimens or THE Lanevaces or Inp1a, including Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier. By Sir G. 
CampsgeL.L, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 lle. 6d. 


Carpenter.—Tue Last Days 1x Enctanp oF THE Rasan RamMonuNn 
Roy. By Mary Canpentsr, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Carr.— +0 50" SY '30(88. A Corection or TeLveu Proverss, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
ty in the Devnagari and ee Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 

adras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148, 31s. 6d 


Catlin—O-Ker-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
Grorce CatTiin. With 18 Coloured Illustrations. 4to pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. 


Chalmeys.—Tue Ontcrn or THE CHINESE; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By JoHn Cuatmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 78. 5s. 


Chalmers. —Tue Specutations on Metapuysics, Porrry, anp Moratitry 
or ‘* THE O_p PurtosorpHen’’ Lav Tszs. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Feap. 8vo.cloth, xx. and 62. 4s. 6d. 


Charnock.—Lupvus Patronymicus; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By RicHarp StTerHEeN CuHarnocx, Ph.D., F.8.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Charnock.— Versa Nomrvatta ; or Words derived from Proper Names. 
By Ricuarp STEPHEN CHARNOCK, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14s. 


Charnock.—Tue Prortes or Transytvanta. Founded on a Paper 
read before THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SocreTY oF LONDON, on the 4th of May, 
1869. By Ricuarp SterHEeN Cuarnock, Ph.D,, F.S.A., F.R.G.8. Demy 
Svo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2s. 6d. 


Chaucer Society's Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 


1868. First Sertes. 


Canternuny Tares. Part I. 


I. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
‘© Moveable Prologues’’ of the Canterbury Tales,—The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin's Prologue,—when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them. 
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Chaucer Society's Publications—continued. 


II. The Prologue and Knight's Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 
III. ,, “s is ws » » 9) Mengwrt ,, 154. 
IV... ‘i 9s ie » 99 9 Cambridge ,, Gg. 4. 27. 
Vv. 4 ” ” ” » 9 99 Corpus », Oxford. 
VI. ,, ” ” ” » vy 9 Petworth ,, 
VII. ,, ” ” ” » os 9 Lansdowne ,, 861. 
Nos. IT. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6-Text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part I. 


1868. Second Serres. 


1. On Earty Enerisx Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaacer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By - 
ALEXANDER J. Exwis, F.R.8., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
xivth, xvith, xviith, and xvi1ith centuries. 


2. Essays on Cuavcer; His Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 
Review of Sandras’s E’tude sur Chaucer, considére comme Imitateur des Trouvéres, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author.—II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the CAilindre: “For 
by my chtlindre itis prime of day ’’ (Shipmannes Tale), Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Epmunp Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. ; 

8. A Temporary Prerace to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Furniva.u, Esq., 
M.A., Trinitv Hall, Cambridge. 


1869. First Serses. 
VIII. The Miller's, Reeve’s, Cook’s, and Gamelyn’s Tales: Ellesmere MS. 


IX. ,, ” ” ” ” ” ” Hen wrt 
xX. ,, ” ” ” ”? ” ” Cambridge ,, 
XI. ,, ” ” ” ” ” ” Corpus ” 
XII. ,, ” ” ” ” ” 99 Petworth ,, 
XIII. ,, ” ” ” ” ” »  Lansdowne,, 


These are separate issues of the 6-Text Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 


1869. Second Serres. 


4. EnetisH Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 
Chaucer, By AtexanpeR J. Exris, F.R.S. Part II. 


1870. First Sertes. 
XIV. Cantersury Tares. Part II. The Miller's, Reeve’s, and Cook’s 
Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in Six 
parallel Texts. 


1870. Second Sertes. 

5. On Eanty Enetish Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
spere and Chaucer. By A. J. Exvuis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. Illustrations 
on the Pronunciation of x1vth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, 
Spenser, Shakespere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, Gill. Pronouncing 
Vocabulary. 
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Chaucer Society's Publications—continued. 


1871. Farst Serses. 


XV. The Man of Law’s, Shipman’s, and Prioress’s Tales, with Chaucer’s own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS. above named, 
and 10 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the 


Ellesmere MS. 
XVI. The Man of Law’s Tale, &c., &c.: Ellesmere MS, 
XVII. ,, rr < "5 Cambridge ,, 


XVITI. ” ” 99 9 Corpus ) 
XIX. The Shipman’s, Prioress's,and Man of Law’s Tales, from the Petworth MS. 
XX. The Man of Law’s Tales, from the Lansdowne MS. (each with woodcuts 
of fourteen drawings of Tellers of Tales in the Ellesmere MS.) 
XXI. A Parailel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I. :—‘The 
Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse,’ from Thynne’s ed. of 1532, the 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 346; ‘the compleynt to Pite,’ ‘the 
Parlament of Foules,’ and ‘the Compleynt of Mars,’ each from six MSS. 
XXII. Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer's Minor Poems, Part I., con- 
taining ‘ The Parlament of Foules,’ from three MSS. 

XXIII. Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., containing 1. two MS. 
fragments of ‘The Parlament of Foules;’ 2. the two differing versions 
of ‘The Prologue to the Legende of Good Women,’ arranged so as to 
show their differences ; 3. an Appendix of Poems attributed to Chaucer, 
1. ‘The Balade of Pitee by Chauciers;’ 11. ‘The Cronycle made by 
Chaucer,’ both from MSS. written by Shirley, Chaucer's contemporary. 

XXIV. A One-Text Print of Chaucer's Minor Poems, being the best Text from 
the Parallel-Text Edition, Part I., containing: 1. The Dethe of 
Blaunche the Duchesse ; 2. The Compleynt to Pite ; 3. The Parlament 
of Foules; 4. The Compleynt of Mars; 5. The A B C, with its 
original from De Guileville’s Pélerinage de la Vie humaine (edited 
from the best Paris MSS. by M. Paul Meyer). 


1871. Second Serres. 


6. Trrat Fore-worps to my Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems for the Chaucer Society (with a try to set Chaucer’s Works in their right 
order of Time). By Frepx. J. Furnivaty. Part {. (This Part brings out, 
for the first time, Chaucer’s long early but hopeless love.) 


1872. Frat Serves. 


XXYV. Chaucer’s Tale of Melibe, the Monk’s, Nun’s Priest’s, Doctor’s, Par- 
doner’s, Wife of Bath’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the MSS, above named, and with the remaining 13 coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the Ellesmere MS. 
XXVI. The Wife's, Friar’s, and Sammoner’s Tales, from the Ellesmere MS., with 
9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 
XXVII. The Wife's, Friar’s, Summoner’s, Monk’s, and Nun’s Priest’s Tales, 
(ea The MB., with 23 woodcuts of the Tellers of the Tales. 
art . 
AXVIII. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Sammoner’s Tales, from the Cambridge MS., 
with 9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 
XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise called Bred and Mylk for 
Children, addressed to his Son Lowys by Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited 
by the Rev. WaLtzgr W. Sxgart, M.A. 


1872. Second Serves. 


7. Orrernats AND ANaLocues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Part 1. 1. The original of the Man of Law’s Tale of Constance, from the 
French Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, Arundel MS. 56, ab. 1840 a.p., collated 

- with the later copy, ab. 1400, in the National Library at Stockholm; copied and 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications—continued. 


edited, with a trnslation, by Mr. Epmunp Brock. 2. The Tale of “ Merelaus 
the Emperor,” from the Early-English version of the Gesta Romanorum in Harl. 
MS. 7333; and 3. Part of Matthew Paris’s Vita Offe Prim, both stories, 
illustrating incidents in the Man of Law’s Tale. 4. Two French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve'’s Tale. 5. Two Latin Stories like the Friar’s Tale. 


1878. First Series. 


XXX. The Six-Text Canterbury Tales, Part V., containing the Clerk’s and 
Merchant's Tales. 


1873. Second Serves. 


8. Albertano of Brescia’s Liber Constlit et Consolationis, A.pv. 1246 
(the Latin source of the French original of Chaucer’s Melide), edited from the 
MSS. by Dr. Tuor Sunpsy. 


1874. First Serves. 


XXXI. The Six-Text, Part VI., containing the Squire’s and Franklin's Tales. 
XXXII. to XXXVI. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. 


1874. Second Serres. 


9, Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works, Part II.: 3. John of 
Hoveden’s Practica Chilindri, edited from the MS. with a translation, by Mr. 

E. Brocx. 4. Chaucer’s use of the final -e, by JosEpH Payne, Esq. 5. Mrs. 

E. Barrett-Browning on Chaucer: being those parts of her review of the Book 

of the Poets, 1842, which relate to him ; here reprinted by leave of Mr. Robert 
rowning. 6. Professor Bernhard Ten-Brink’s critical edition of Chaucer’s 


Compleynte to Pite. 


1875. First Serves. 


XXXVII. The Six-Text, Part VII., the Second Nun’s, Canon’s-Yeoman’s, and 
Manciple’s ‘Tales, with the Blank-Parson Link. 
XXXVIII. to XLIII. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. bringing 
all up to the Parson’s Tale. 

XLIV. A detailed Comparison of the Zroylus and Cryseyde with Boccaccio’s 
Filostrato, with a Trauslation of all Passages used by Chaucer, and 
an Abstract of the Parts not used, by W. Micnaz. Rossetti, Esq., 
and with a print of the Zroy/us from the Harleian MS. 3943. Part I. 

XLV., XLVI. Ryme-Index to the Ellesmere MS. of the Canterbury Tales, 
by Henry Cromig, Esq., M.A. Both in Royal 4to. for the Six-TZert, 
and in 8vo. for the separate Ellesmere M8. 

XLVII. Notes and Corrections for the 8vo. Ryme-Index, by H. Cromig, Eaq. 
and Autotypes of Chaucer Manuscripts, Part I. 


1875. Second Sertes. 


10. Originals and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part IT. 
6. Alphonsus of Lincoln, a Story like the Prioress’s Tale. 7. How Reynard 
caught Chanticleer, the source of the Nen’s-Priest’s Tale. 8. ‘I'wo Italian 
Stories, and a Latin one, like the Pardoner'’s Tale. 9. The Tale of the Priest's 
Bladder, a story like the Summoner’s Tale, being ‘ Li dis de le Vescie a Prestre,’ 
par Jakes de Basiw. 10. Petrarch’s Latin Tale of Griseldis (with Boccaccio’s 
Story from which it was re-told), the original of the Olerk's Tale, 11. Five 
Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that in the Merchant's Tale. 12. Four 
Versions of The Life of Saint Cecilia, the original of the Second Nun’s Tale. 


11. Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 
_  §pereand Chaucer. By Avpexanper J. Exwis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 
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Chaucer Society's Publications—continued. 
12. Life Records of Chaucer. Part I., The Robberies of Chaucer by 


Richard Brerelay and others at Westminster, and at Hatcham, Surrey, on 
Tuesday. Sept. 6, 1390, with some account of the Robbers, from the Enrol- 
ments in the Public Record Office. By Watrorp D. Sgr, Esq., of the 
Public Record Office. 


13. Tuxnne’s ANIMADVERSIONS (1599) on Specut’s Chaucer's Workes, 
re-edited from the unique MS., by Frepx. J. Furnivatu, with fresh Lives of 
William and Francis Thynne, and the only known fragment of The Pilgrimn’s 
Tale. 


1876. Second Sertes. 


14. Lire Recorns or CHaucer. Part II. .The Household Ordinances 
of King Edward II., June, 1323 (as englisht by Francis Tate in March, 1601 
A.D.), With extracts from those of King Edward IV. to show the probable duties 
of Chaucer as Valet, or Yeoman of the Chamber, and Esquire to Edward III., 
of whose Household Book no MS. is known ; together with Chaucer’s Oath as 
Controller of the Customs ; and an enlarged Autotype of Hoccleve’s Portrait 
of Chaucer; edited by F. J. FuRNIvALL. 


15. OrnternaLs anD ANALOGUES OF CHAucER’s CanTERBURY TaLEs. Part 
IIT. 13. The Story of Constance for the Man of Law's Tale. 14. The Boy 
killd by a Jew for singing ‘‘ Gaude Maria,’’ an Analogue of the Prioress’s Tale. 
15. The Paris Beggar Boy Murdered by a Jew for singing ‘‘ Alma redemptoris 
mater !’’ an Analogue of the Prioresa’s Tale, with a Poem by Lydgate. 


16. Essays on CHaucer, HIS Wokps and Works. Part III. of 
. Chaucer’s Prioress, her Nun, Chaplain, and 3 Priests, illustrated from the Paper 
Survey of St. Mary’s Abbey, Winchester, by F. J. Furnivauu. 8. Alliteration 
in Chaucer, by Dr. Pau, Linpner. 8. Chaucer a Wicliffite; a critical Ex- 
amination of the Parson’s Tale, by Herr Huco Simon. 10. The sources of the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue; Chaucer not a borrower from John of Salisbury, by 

the Rev. W. W. WooLicomse. 


17. SuppLreMENTARY CanTerBurY Tates: I. The Tale of Beryn with a 
a Prologue of the Merry Adventure of the Pardoner with a Tapster at Canter- 
bury, re-edited from the Duke of Northumberland’s unique MS., by Frepk. J. 
FurnivaLL. Part I. The Text, with Wm. Smith’s Map of Canterbury in 
1588, now first engraved from bis unique MS. and Ogilby's Plan of the road 
from London to Canterbury in 1675. 


For 1876, First Series, Part VIII. of the Six-Text edition, containing the 
Parson’s Tale, and completing the Canterbury Tales, is in the lress; and for 1877, 
Part II. of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, completing them. 


Childers—A Patt-Enoutso Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Ropext 
Casak CuiLpers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1875. £3 3s. 


The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 


Childers.—A Ptr Grammar For Becryners. By Rosenrt C. Cuitpers. 
In } vol. 8vo. cloth. [In preparation. 


Childers.—Notrs on THE SINHALESE JLaneuacE. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns. By R.C. Cuitpers. Demy 8vo. 
sd., pp- 16. 1873. ls. 


China Review; ox, Nores anp Querres on THE Far East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Errgz. 4to. Subscription, £1 10s. 
per volume. : 
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Chinese and Japanese Literature (A Catalogue of), and of Oriental 
eee On Sale by Triibner & Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London. 8vo. 
pp. 28. ratis. 


Chintamon.—A Commentary on THE TExT of THE Buacavan-Giri ; 
or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrycnunpb 
CHINTANON, Political Agent to H. H. the Guieowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6s. 


Christaller.—A Dictionary, Enerisu, Tsar, (Asante), Axra; Tshi 
(Chwee), comprising as dialects Akan (Asanté, Akém, Akuapém, etc.) and 
Fanté; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme; Gold Coast, West Africa. 


Enyiresi, Twi né Nkran Enlisi, Ot8ti ke Ga 
nsem - asekyere - hhoma. wiemgi - abi8it80my- wolo. 
By the Rev. J. G. Cuurstatier, Rev. C. W. Locuer, Rev. J. ZmmMERMANN, 
16mo. 7e. 6d. 


Christaller.—A Grammar or THE ASANTE AND FantE Lanevagee, called 
Tshi (Chwee, Twi): based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. CHrisTALLER. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 208. 1875. 10s. 6d. 


Clarke.—Trn Great Retieions: an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
By James Fareman Cuarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 14s. 


Clarke.—Memore on THE ComPaRaTIVE Grammar oF Eoyprian, Coptic, 
anp Upr. By Hype Cxarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 32. 2s. 


Clarke.—ResEarcuEes In Pre-nistoric AND Proto-HrsToric ComPaRA- 
TIVE PHILOLoGy, MyTHOLOGY, AND ARCHAOLOGY, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hrps 
Curarxe. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 22. 6d. 


Clarke.—Szrrent anp Siva Worsuir, and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. By Hyoz Crarke, Esq. 8vo. sewed. ls. 


Cleasby.—An Icetanpic-Enexish Dictionary. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and ee ee G. 
ViorGsson. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. WaBRe 
Dasant, D.C.L. 4to. £3 72. 


Cleasby.—Aprenprx To an IceLanpic-Enouiso Dicrionary. See 
Skeat. 
Colebrooke.—Tue Lire anp Miscettangovs Essays or Henny THomas 
Cotesrooke. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Coresrooxg, Bart., M.P., 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 
Vol. [. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 


14s. 

Vols. 1I, and III. The Essays. {A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowkit, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xvi.-544, and x.-520. 1873. 28s. 

Colleccao de Vocabulos e Frases usados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. 1s. 

Contopoulos.—A Lexicon or Moprern Gareex-Enciish aND ENG LIsa 
MopeRn Greek. By N. Contopovtos. In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part I. 
ae Greek-English, pp. 460. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 

1 7s. 

Conway.—TuHeE Sacrep Antuotoey. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. 
Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 4th edition, Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 12s. 
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Cotton.—Ananic Paruver. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 30 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Siz Antuur Corton, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 2¢. 


Cowell and Eggeling.—Cartazoeve or Bupputst Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors E. B. Cowe.t and J. Eceevine. 8vo.sd., pp. 56. 2s. 6d. 


Cowell.—A snort Iyraopucrion To THE OnpmvaARY PRAKRIT OF THE 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By. 
Prof. E. B. Cowziz. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1876. 3s. 6d. 


Cunningham.—TxHe Ancrent Grocnapny or Inpia. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28s. 


Cunningham.—Txe Buitsa Tores; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening aud Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brey.-Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty-three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. £2 2a, 


Cunningham.— ArcuzoLocicat Sounvey or Inpira. Four Reports, 
made during the years 1862-63-61-65. By ALEXANDBR CunninGHAM, C.S.IL., 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo.cloth. £6. 


Da Cunha.—Memork ow tHe History or tHE ToorH-REtic or 
CryLton; with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. 
Gsgrson pA CUNHA. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv.and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 
7s. 6d. 

Da Cunha.—Tue Sanyvaprr Kuanpa or THE SxKanpa Purana; a 
Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Garson pa Cunna, 
M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 680. £1 Ie. 


Da Cunha.—Nores on THE Hisrory AND ANTIQUITIES OF CHAUL AND 
BasszIn. By J. Gerson pa Cunna, M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 262, With 17 photographs, 9 plates anda map. £1 5s. 


Dalton.— Descriptive Eranotocy or Breneat. By Epwarp Tuite 
Datton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. 33 Lithograph Plates. 4dto. half-calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6s. 


D’ Alwis.—A Descriptive CaTaLoevur or SanskERIT, Patt, AND SINHALESE 
Literary Works oF Certon. By James D’Atwis, M.R.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes, Vol. I., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 82. 6d. [ Vols. II. and III. in preparation. 


Davids.—Turee Inscerprions oF ParakraMa Banu THE Great, from 
Pulastipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Rays Davips. 8vo. pp. 20. 1s. Gd. 


Davids.—Sicrr1, toe Lion Rock, weak PuLastipura, AND THE 39TH 
CHAPTER oF THE ManAvamaa. By T. W. Ruys Davips. 8vo. pp. 30. 1s. 6d. 


Delepierre.— Suprrrcuentes Lirrerarres, Pasticues Svuppositions 
D’ AUTEUR, DANS LES LETTRES ET DANS LES ARTS. Par Octave DELEPIERRE, 
Fcap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. 14s. 


Delepierre.—Tasxeavu DE La LitréRaTuRE Du CENTON, CHEZ LES ANCIENS 


et chez les Modernes. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols. small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 324and 318. 2ls. 
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Delepierre.—Essar Historrqve Et BrsiroGRAPHIQUE suk LES R£sve. 
Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3e. 6d. 

Dennys.—Cuaina anv Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
Bete with 56 Mapsand Plans. By We. FreveRick Mayers, F.R.G.S. 

.M.’s Consular Service; N. B. Dennys, Iate H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Cuarigs Kina, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Denxys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Dennys.—A Hanpsoox oF THE CANTON VERNACULAR OF THE CHINESE 
Lanevacs. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dannys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. £1 10s. 

Dennys.—Tue Forx-Lore or Cuina, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.AS., 
author of ‘‘ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,’ etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 168. 
10s. 62, 


Dickson.—Tue Parrwoxxna, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dicxson, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2s. 


Dinkard (The).—The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Prsuotux 
Dustoon BeHRAMJEE SuUNJANA. Vols. I. and II. 8vo.cloth. £2 2s. 

Dohne.—A Zutv-Karre Dicrionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious }}lustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zula- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Donne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s. 

Dohne.—Tue Four Gosrgts 1n Zutvu. By the Rev. J. L. Douxeg, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208,cloth. Pietermarits- 
burg, 1866. 5s. 

Doolittle. —A VocasuLary aNnp HanpBooxk oF THE CHINESE LanavaGE. 
Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In ‘two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts By Rev. Justus Doouittve, Author of ‘ Social Life of the Chinese.” 
Vol. 1. 4to. pp. viii. and 948. Vol. II. Parts II. and III., pp. vii. and 699. 
£1 lle. 6d. each vol. 

Douglas.—CurnesE-Ene tise Dictionary or THE VERNACULAR OR SPOKEN 
LanGuaGE oF Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By the Kev. Carstairs Douctas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. i vol. High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 18738. £3 3s. 


Douglas.—Curinesz LanovaecE anp Literature. Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Doua.as, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King’s College. Cr. 8vo.cl., pp. 118. 1875. 5s. 

Douse.—Groo’s Law; A Srupy: or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the so-called ‘‘ Lautverschiebung.”” To which are added some Remarks on 
the Primitive Indo-European X, and several Appendices. By T, Lz Mancuant 
Dovsg. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. 10s. 6d. 

Dowson.—A Grammar or THE Urpu ok Hixvustant Lancvacr. By 
Joun Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. 10s. 6d. 

Dowson.—A Hrinvustant Exercise Boor. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By Joun 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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Dwight.—Moprrn Purotoer : Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 
New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Bunsamin W. 
Dwicut. In two vols. cr. 8vo, cloth, First series, pp. 360; second series, 
pp. xi. and 554. £1. 


Early English Text Society's Publications. Subscription, one guinea 


per annum. 


1. Eargty Eneiisa ALiireratIveE Poems. In the West-Midland 
Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morais, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 126s. 


2. AgTHUR (about 1440 a.p.), Edited by F. J. Furnrvarz, Esq., 
from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4s. 


3. ANE ComMpENDIOUS AND BrEVE TRACTATE CONCERNYNG YE OFFICE 


AND Dewriz or Kynois, etc. By Wituiam Lauper. (1556 a.p.) Edited 
by F. Haut, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 


4. Smm Gawayne anp THE Green Knicut (about 1320-30 a.p.). 
Edited by R. Morays, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 


5. OF THE ORTHOGRAPHIE AND CONGRUITIE OF THE Britan Toneve; 
a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be ALEXANDER HuME. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.v.), by Henry B. WuEatTiey, Esq. 4s. 


6. LanceLor or THE Lark. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 


bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Warten W. Sxzart, 
M.A. 8s. 


- 7. Tue Srory or Genesis anp Exopvus, an Early English Song, of 
about 1250 a.p. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by 0. Mornrrs, Esq. 8s. 


8 Morte ARTHURE; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Rosert 


THORNTON'S unique MS. (about 1440 a.p.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Gzorcz 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 


9. ANIMADVERSIONS UPPON THE ANNOTACIONS AND CORRECTIONS OF 
80ME IMPERFECTIONS OF IMPRESSIONES OF CHaucER’s Workes, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis TayNnne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kincstery, Esq., M.D., and t. J. FuRNIvat1, 


Esq., M.A. 102. 


10. Merry, on THE Earty History oF Kine Antaur. Edited for the 
first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 a.p.), by Hanry B. WHeatiey, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6d. 


11. Tue Mownarcue, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 
from the first edition by Joune Sxort, in 1552, by Fitzepwarp HALL, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 32. 


12. Toe Wricut’s Cuaste Wire, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 
(about 1462 a.p.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivai, Esq., M.A. le. 


13. SerntrE Maryerete, pe Mermen ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 
1200, 1310, 1330 a.p. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. OswaLp CocKayYNE, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 


14. Kyne Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumpy. 3s. 6d. 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


PouiticaL, Rericiovs, anp Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. . 


No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnrvaut, Eaq., M.A. 
7s. Gd. 


A Trertice 1n EnerisH breuely drawe out of p book of Quintis 
essencijs in Latyn, ) Hermys p prophete and king of Egipt after } flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivaut, Esq., M.A. Is. 


ParatteL Exrracrs from 29 Manuscripts of Przrs Plowman, with 


Comments, and a Proposal for the Society’s Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Sxeat, M.A. 1s. 


Harr Merpengeap, about 1200 a.p. Edited for the first time from 
the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. OswaLp Cockayne, M.A. Is. 


Tue Monarcue, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 
the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Haru, Esq., D.C L. 3s. 6d. 


Some Treatises By Kicoarp RotLtE DE Hampots. Edited from 
Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.9.), by Rev. Gzonce G. Perry, 
M.A. Is. 


MeERLIN, OR THE Earnty History or Kine Anruur. Part II. Edited 
by Henry B. Wuratzey, Esq. 4s. 


THe Romans or Partenay, on Lusienen. Kdited for the first time 
from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Sxgat. M.A. 6s. 


Dan MicwHet’s AYENBITE oF Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 
the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.p. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Ricuarp Moxnis, Esq. 10s. 6a. 


Hymns oF THE Vigcin anp Curist; THe Partrament oF Deviis, 
and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
FURNIVALL, M.A. 3s. 


Tue Sracions or Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 
Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon aad Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivaui, Esq.,M.A. ls. 


Retiaious Pisces 1n Pkosk anp Verse. Containing Dan Jon 
Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. 


ManripuLus VocasuLorum : a. Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Woeatcsy. 12s. 


THe Viston oF WILLIAM ConcERNDYG Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.p., by Wituiam LancLann. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon BMIS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skgat, M.A. 7s. 


Op Enauish Hommes anp Homizeric Treatises. (Sawles Warde 
and the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Bnt- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Rickarp Morris. First Sertes. Part I. 7s. 


Piers, THE PLoucHMAn’s CrEDE (about 1394). Edited from the 
MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 23. 
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31. 
$2. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36 


37 


38 


39 


40 


Instructions ror Parish Priests. By Jonn Myre. Edited from 
Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Eowarp Peacock, Esq., F.S.A.,etc., etc. 42. 


Tae Basers Boor, Aristotle’s.A BC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 
Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke THe Boxes or Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and Jobn Russell, Wynky n de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivaut, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge 15s. 


THE Book oF THE Knicut DE La Tour Lanpry, 1372. A Father's 
Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by THomas 
Wricut Esq., M.A., and Mr. WittiaAM Rossirer. 8s. 


Otp Enexiiso Homries anp Homitetic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 
andthe Wohunge of Ure Lauerd: Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by Richarp Morris. First Series. Part 2. 8s. 


Sm Davin Lynpssay’s Works. Part 3. The Historie of ane 
Nobil and Wailzeand Sqvyer, Witt1am Megxiprum, umgqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Daurp Lynixsay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. ith the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alewa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hatt, DCL. 2s. 

MERLIN, oR THE Earty History or Kine Artuur. A Prose 
Romance (about 1450-1460 a.p.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henny B. Waxatiey. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. 8. Sruart Guennie, Esq. Part III. 1869. 12s. 


Sm Davip Lynpesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 
thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir Davip Linpgsay, of the Mont, aisas Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hart, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 


Tue Vision oF WILLIAM CONCERNING Piers THE Prowmay, 
together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundam Wit et Resoun, 
by Witittam Laneuanp (1377 a.p.). The “ Crowley’? Text; or Text B. 
Fdited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. WaLter W. Sxaat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. 

Tue ‘“‘Gest Hystor1ate”’ oF THE Destruction or Troy. An 
Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s ** Hystoria 
Troiana.” Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo. A. Panton and Davip Donaxpson. 
Part lI. 10s. 6d. 

EnetisH Gitps. The Original Ordinances of more than One 
Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toutmin Smitu, Esq., F.B.8. of Northern Antiquaries 
og ara aah With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 

ucy Tou.MIN Smiru. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, ON THE 
Histoxy AND DgvELopmMeNnT or GiLps, by Lugo Bxrentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophie. 21s. 
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41. THe Mryor Poems or Wituram Lacper, Playwright, Poet, and 
Minister of the Word of God ‘mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 a.p., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Curistre-Mitter, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Furniva.i, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3s. 


42, Bernarpus pe Ccra rer Famvrraris, with some Early Scotch 
Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumsy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 


43. Ratis Ravine, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumpy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 


44. JosepH or ArmaTHIE: otherwise called the Romance of the 
Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.p. 1550, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “ The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathby,”’ reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.p. 1516; and ‘* The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,”’ first printed by Pynson, a.p. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Watter W. Sxeat, M.A. 5s. 


45. Kine ALrrep’s West-Saxon Version or Grecory’s Pastoral Cate. 
With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10s. 


46. .Lecenps or THE Hoty Roop; Sympors or THE Passton anp Cros 
Porms. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Librames; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richa») 
Morris, LL.D. 10s. 


47. Sm Davin Lynpesay’s Works. Part V. The Minor Poems o 
Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3s. 


48. Tue Tres’ WuistLe: or, A Newe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 
other Poems: Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M.Cowrrr. 6s. 


49. An Oxp Enetisn MisceLtany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 
Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 10s. 


50. Krxe Atrrep’s West-Saxon Version oF Grecory’s Pastoral Cant. 
Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq, 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. 


51. pe Lrrnape or Sr. Jurrana, from two old English Manuscripts of 
1230 a.p. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. CockaYs® 
and Epmunp Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2 


52. Pattapius on Husponpriz, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 4-). 
ed. Rev. B. Lopce. Part !. 10s. 


53. Op Enerish Homrxres, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 
MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hyms 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in mode™ 
notation by Dr. Rimpautt, and A. J. Exvis, Esq., F.R.s.; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richarp Morris, LL.D. 8s, 
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54. 


59. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59 


60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


Tue Visron or Prers Prowman, Text C (completing the three 
versions of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Richard the Redeles (by Wiu.tam, the author of the Vision); and 
The Crowned King; edited by the Rev. W. W. Sxeat, M.A. 18s. 

GENERYDES, a Romance, edited from the unique MS., ab. 1440 a.p., 
in Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Atpis Wricut, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. Partl. 32. 

THe Gesr HysTorraLe oF THE Destruction or Troy, translated 
from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donatpson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. PartII. 10s. 6. 

Tue Earty Enetish VERSION oF THE ‘‘Curson Munnr,”’ in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Couke and Fotheringham. 10s. 6d. 

THE Bricxiive Homitres, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.p., by the Rev. R. Mongis, LL.D. (Witha 
Photolithograph). Partl. 8s. 

Tue Earty Enerish Version oF THE ‘‘Curson Munpr;”’ in four 
Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107; MS. R. 8, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part Il. 1d. 


Mepiracyuns on THE Soper or our LorpE (perhaps by Rosert 
or Brunne). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowpgr, Esq. 2s. 6d. 


THe Romance anp PropHectes oF Tuomas or ERceLpouns, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. Jawzs A. H. Murray. 10s. 64. 

Tue Earty Enorisn Version or THE ‘‘Cursok Munonr,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morais, M.A., LL.D. Part III. 15s. 

Tue Buicxtrna Hommes. Edited from the. Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.p., by the Rev. R. Morais, LL.D. Part II. 4s. 
Francis THYNNES EMBLEMES AND Epicrams, a.D. 1600, from the 

Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by F. J. Furnrvaun, M.A. 4s. 


Be Domes Der (Bede’s De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. J. Rawson Lumny, 
B.D. 2s, 

Tae Earty Enerish VERSION oF THE ‘‘CuRsor Munn1,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10s. 


Fztra Sertes. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; large paper 


1. 


2. 


two guineas, per annum. 


THe Romance oF WILLIAM OF PaLERNer (otherwise known as the 
Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.p. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.p. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Watter W. Sxeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 828. £1 6s. 


On Earty Enerish Pronunciation, with especial reference to 


Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
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eo 


4. 


6 


7. 


8. 


9. 


present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 152!) By ALBxanpeR J. Evuis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the x1vth, xvith, xviith, and xvith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 


Caxton’s Boox or Curtesre, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 
A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Freprricx J. Fuant- 
vaLL, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 

THe Lay or Haverox tHe Dane; composed in the reign of 
Edward I., about a.p. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Mappen for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. WaLtse W. Sxgat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10s. 

Cuavcer’s TranstaTion oF Borruius’s ‘De ConsoLaTIONE 
Puitosorats.”’ Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. 3. 21. By 
Richarp Morais. 8vo. 12s. 


THE Romance of THE CHEVFLERE Asstenr. Re-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Grass, Esq, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
rvili. and 88, 3s. 


On Earty Enexish Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By ALEXANDER J. Eutis, F.R.S., etc., ete. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the x11 th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 


QuEENE ExizaBetHrs Acuapemy, by Sir Humpurey GrieRrt. 
A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying’ Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
FurRNIVALL, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswatp, 
Esq. 8vo. 13s. 


Tae Fraternitye or Vacanonpes, by Joun Awonetry (licensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Tnomas Harman, Esquizrs. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esgq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Haspen oR 
HyBERpyng, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harman's Caweat. Edited by Epwarp Vires & F. J. Furxivati. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


10. Toe Fyrst Boxe or tHe Intropuction or Know.rper, made by 


Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Comprnprovs REGYMENT OF A 
Dyrtary or HritH made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes IN THR DEFENCE OF THE BERDE: a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
FurnrvaL1, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb 8vo. 18s. 


11. Tue Bruce; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 


Robert de Broyss, King of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
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deacon of Aberdeen. a.p. 1875. Edited from M8. G 23 in the Library of 8t. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.p. 1487; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.p. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.p. 1616; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Warten W. Sxeat, M.A. PartI 8vo. 12k. 


12. Eneuanp rN THE Reren or Kina Henny tHE Ercuts. A 
Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By TuHom s Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. PartII. 128. (Part I, Starkey’s Life and Letters, is in preparation. 


13. A Suppricacyon For THE Beecars. Written about the year 1529, 
by Simon Fisu. Now re-edited by Frepgrick J. Furnivatu. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Uenry the Eyght 
(1544 a.p.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.p.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.p.). Edited by J. 
Megapows CowrEs. 6s. 


14. On Earty Eneiiseh Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Exuis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the x1vth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10s. 

15. Rosert CrowLey’s Tuirty-onzk Ericrams, Voyce of the Last 

Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.p. Edited by J. M. Coween, Esq. 
12s. 


16. A TREATISE ON THE AsTROLABE; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.p. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Wa ter W. Sxeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10s. 


17. Tue Compraynt or ScoTLanpE, 1549, a.p., with an Appendix of 
four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. lve. 

18. THe Compiaynt oF Scottanpe, ete. Part II. 8s. 


19. Ourr Lapyres Myrovure, a.p. 1530, edited by the Rev. J. H. 


Buunt, M.A., with four full-page phetolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24a. 


20. LoneEticu’s History oF THE Hoty Gra (ab. 1450 a.p.), translated 
from the French Prose of Sires Rosizrs pz Borron. Ke-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
M.A. PartlI. 8s. 

21. Barsover’s Broce. Part II. Edited from the MSS. and the 
earliest printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Sxgat, M.A. 4s. 


22. Henny Bauivxrow’s Comptaynt or RopErycx Mors, somtyme 
a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and THe Lamentacion oF a CuRisTiAN AGAINst THE CITIE 
- Lonbon, made by Roderigo Mors, a.p. 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowpzr, 

q. Qs. 

23. On Eanty Enorish Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Exuis, Esq., F.R.S. Part 1V. 10s. 


24. Lonerica’s History or THE Hoty Gram (ab. 1450 a.p.), translated 
from the French Prose of Srrzes Rosikrs pz Borron. Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivaut, 
Esq., M.A. Part Il. 10s. 
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25. THe Romance or Guy or Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zuritza, Ph.D. Part I. 20s. 


26. Tue Romance or Guy or Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D, (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 
Part Il. 14s. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda—The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benzamin Tuorps. Part I. with a Mytho- 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 152, cloth, 3s. 6d. Part II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s.; orin ] Vol. complete, 7s. 64. 

Edkins.—Inrropucrion To tHE Srupy or THE CHINESE CHARACTERS. 
By J. Evoxtns, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 340, paper boards. 18s. 

Edkins.—Curna’s Prace 1n Puitotocy. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. JosEr# 
Evxrys. Crown 8vo, pp. xxiii.—i03, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Edkins.—A VocasuLary oF THE SuHaneHal Drarect. By J. Epxrxs. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 2Is. 


Edkins.—A Grammar or Cortoatrat Curnesk, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Epxrns, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins.—A Grammar oF THE CarnEsE CottoguraL Laneuagee, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By JoserH Epxtns. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10s. 

Edkins.—Procresstve Lessons in THE Cutnese Spoken Lanevace. 
With Lists of Common Words and Phrases. By J. Epxins, B.A. Third 
edition, 8vo. pp. 120. 1869. 14s. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy's Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.p. By Joun W. Hates, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and FrepeRIcK 
J. Furntvaut, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10s. 6d. 

Eitel—A Curnese Dictionary IN THE CantongesE Diatect. By 
Ernest JoHN E1tTeEL, Ph.D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Part 
I. (A—K). 8vo. sewed, pp. 202. 12s. 6d. 

Eitel.— Hanpxoox ror THE StupEnT or CutnEsE Buppuism. By the Rev. 
E. J. Erret, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. vili., 224, cl., 
18s 

Eitel.—Ferne-Suvr: or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 
By Rev. E. J. E1ret, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6s. 


Eitel.—Boppuism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Erret, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy Svo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 


Elliot.—Tue History or Inp1a, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Extiot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
Joun Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Vols. I. and Il. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, 

x. and 580, cloth. 18s. each. 

Vol. III. 8vo. pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s. 

Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. x. and 563 cloth 21s 

Vol. V. 8vo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth. 2ls. 

Vol. VI. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VII. 8vo. pp. vill. and 574, cloth. 2ls. 

Vol. VIII. 8vo. [In the Press. 
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Elliot.—Mermorks on THE History, Foix.ore, anv D1sTRIBuTION oF 
THE Races or THE NortaH WESTERN PRoOvINcES OF INDIA; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Extiot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by JoHN Baames, 
M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36s. 


Ellis—On Noumerats, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Rosert Exuis, B.D., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3s. 6a. 


Ellis —Tue Asiatic AFFINITIES oF THE OLD ItTatians. By Rosert 
Eutis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5s. 


Ellis—Perrvvra Scytuica. The Quichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Roseat Exuis, B.D. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 6s. 


Ellis.—Erruscan Numerats. By Rosert Exuis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 52. 2a. 6d. 

English and Welsh Languages.— Tue INFLUENCE oF THE ENGLISH AND 
Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. 1s. 


English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, 10s. 6d. per 


annum. 


1873. 


1. Series B. Part 1. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. H.; five Glossaries, by Mr. MARSHALL ; 
and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. Wittan. 7s. 6d. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc.; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4s, : 


3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words, By Captain Hanuanp. 46. 


1874. 


4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 
4s. 6d. 


5. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 


Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7s. 

6. Series B. Part III. Ray’s’Collection of English Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1691; together with Thoresby's Letter to 
Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by Rev. Watrer W. Sagat. 8s. 

6*, Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 


a copy of ‘A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.’ By the Rev. W. D 
PARISH. i eps te 
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1875. 


7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 
E.wortay, Esq. 3s. 64. 


8. Series A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Relating to 
some of the (ounties of England. 6s. 


9. Series ©. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Rosrnson. Part I. 72.64. 


10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nopat and G. Mitngern. PartI. 32. 6d, 


1876. 


11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr. R. Morris. 64d. 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 

13. SeriesC. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. 6s 64. 


14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, witha Grammar. By C. 


CLovucH Rosrnson. 9s. 


1877. 


15. A Guiossary or Worps used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 
Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Epwarp Pracock, F.S.A. 9s. 6d. 


Etherington.—Tue Srcpent’s Grammar oF THE Hinpi Lanevaer. 
By the Rev. W. EtHzRiNeTOoN, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. xiv., 255, and xiii., cléth. 1873. 12s. 


Faber.—A sysTEmaTicaL Digest oF THE Doctrines or CowsFucivs, 
according to the ANaLEcTs, GreaT Leanne, and Doctrine of the Mgan, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Conrvcivs and Confucianism. 
By Ernst Faner, Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. 
G. von Moellendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. vill. and 131. 1875. 12s. 6d. 


Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 
Translation by Samurxt Bircu, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Rurnp, Esq., F.S.A., ete. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured. bound in cloth. 21s. 

Fallon. — A New Hevyovvstant-Eneuish Dictionary. By S. W. 


Fatton, Ph.D. Halle. Parts I. to VII. Roy. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. each Part. 
To be completed in about 25 Parts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Fausbill.— Tue Dasaratua-JAtaka, being the Buddhist Story of King 
Rama. The original P&li Text, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fauss6é t. 
Svo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. 2s. 6d. 

Fausboll.—Five JAtakas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original Pali Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. FausBoLit. Svo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 6s. 

Fausbill.—Ten JAtaxas. The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. FaussoLy. 8vo. sewed, pp. xiii. and 128. 7s. 64. 


Fausbéll.—JAraxa. See under JAraxa. 


Fiske.—Myrus anp Myru-Maxers: Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By Joun Fiske, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer oa Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 

: cloth, pp. viii. and 252. 10s. 6d. 
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Foss.—Norwere1an Grammar, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Farirusor Foss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown Svo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2s. 


Foster.—Pre-Historic Races or tHe Unirep States or AMERICA. By 
J. W. Foster, LL.D., Author of the ** Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley,” etc. With 72 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14s. 


Furnivall.—Epvucation 1y Earty Enctanp. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on ‘‘ Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,’’ for the Early English Text Society. By Frepsrick J. FORNIVALL, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. Svo. sewed, pp. 74. 1s. 


Fu So Mimi Bukuro.—A Buncer or Japanese Notes. By Capt. 
ProunvEs, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 


Garrett.—A Cuxassicat Dictionary or Inp1,, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By JoHn GarRetrT. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Garrett.—SuprLeEMENT TO THE ABOVE CrassicaL Dictionary or INpIA. 


By Joun Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
160. 7s. 6d. 


Gautama.—Tue Institutes or Gautama. Edited, with an Index of 
Words, by Adolf. Friederich Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof. of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 78. 48. 6d. 

Giles.—Cxtnese Sxetcues. By Herpert A. Gites, of H.B.M.’s 
China Consular Service. 8vo.cl., pp. 204. 10s. 6d. 


Giles.—A Dictionary oF CoLLoguIaL IpioMs IN THE Manpariw Diatect. 
By Hexnert A. Gites. 4to. pp.65. £1 8s.. 


Giles.—Synorricat Srupres 1n CurvesE Coaracter. By Henrpert A. 
Gites. 8vo. pp. 118. 15s. : 


Giles.—Curesr without 4 TeacHER. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Heasgnrr 
A. GiLes. 12mo. pp. 60. 5s. 


Giles —Tue San Tzv Curne; or, Three Character Classic; and the 
Ch’Jen Tsu Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
Hensert A. Gites. 12mo. pp. 28. 2s. 6d. 


God.— Boor or Gop. By ©. 8vo..cloth. Vol. I.: The Apocalypse. 
pp. 647. 12s.6d.—Vol. II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 752. 14s.— 
Vol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16s, 


Goldsttiicker—A Dricrionary, SaANskRIT AND EnGLisH, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wixson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By 
TaHeopor GoLpsTuckxer. Parts I.to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6s. each. 


Goldstiicker.—Panrn1: His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kacpa-Sorra, with the Commentary 
of Kumarita-Swamin. By Tuzopor Goxpsticxer. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. £2 2s. 


Goldstiicker.—On tHe Dericrencies IN THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 
oF Hrinpu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By THzopor GoLpstticxer, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. 
ls. 6d, 
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Gover.—Tue Forx-Sones or Sournern Inpra. By Cuantes E. Gover. 
8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth 10s. 6d. 


Grammatography.—A Manvat or Rererence to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
BaLLHorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


The ‘‘Grammatograpby”’ is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modern languages. Simple in its design, it will be consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 


Afghan (or Pushto). Czechian(or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 
Amharic. Danish. Hebrew ‘Judswo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). 


Anglo-Saxon. Demotic. Hungarian. (man). Romaic( Modern Greek 
Arabic. Estrangelo. Illyrian. Russian. 

Arabic Ligatures. Ethiopic. Irish. Runes. 

Aramaic. Etruscan. Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Archaic Characters. Georgian. Japanese. Sanscrit. 

Armenian. German. Javanese. Servian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. Glagolitic. Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 
Bengali. Gothic. Mantshu. Sorbian (or Wendish). 
Bohemian (Czechian). Greek. Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

Bagfs. Greek Ligatures. Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

Burmese. Greek (Archaic). Mongolian, Tamil. 

Canarese (or Carnataca). Gujerati(orGuzzeratte). Numidian. Telugu. 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyrillic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics. Palmyrenian. Turkish. 
Croato-Glagolitic. Hebrew. Persian. Wallachian. 


Cufic. Hebrew ea bhtnts Persian Cuneiform. Wendish (or Sorbian). 
Cyrillic(orOld Slavonic). Hebrew (Rabbinical). Pheenician. Zend. 


Grassmann.— WoOrTERBUcH zuM Rie-VEpDa. Von Hermann GrassMaxy, 
Professor am Marienstifts-Gymnasium zu Stettin. 8vo. pp. 1775. £1 10s. 


Green.—SHAKESPEARE AND THE EmBLEM-WRITERS: an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.v. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £1 11s. 6d; large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 128. 6d. 


Grey.—Hanppook or AFRICAN, AUSTRALIAN, AND PotyNneEstaN Put- 
LOLOGY, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Georce Grey and Dr. H. I. BLEEK. 

Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20s. 

Vol.I. Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 4s. 

Vol. I. Part 3.—Madagascar. 8vo. Pp. 24. 2s. 

Vol. HI. Part 1.—Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 3s. 

Vol. II. Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p.12. la. 

Vol. II. Part 3.—Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part IT., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. np. 34. 2. 

Vol. II. Part eee eee the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 
76. 78. . 

Vol. IT. Part 4 (continuation).—Polynesia and Borneo. §8vo. pp. 77-154. 7s. 

Vol. ITT. Part 1.—Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. 1V. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. S8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 12s. 


Grey.—Maorr Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 


Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Cu. OLIVER B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12s. 


Griffin.— Tue Ragas or THE Punsaz. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Leret H. Guirrin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of ‘‘ The Punjab Chiefs,’’ etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 21s. 
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Griffis—Tae Mrxapo’s Emprre. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 B.c. to 1872 a.p. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
Studies in Japan, 1870-74. By W. E. Grirris. Illustrated. 8vo cl., pp. 
626. £1. 

Griffith —Screnes rrom THE Ramayana, Mecuapura, Etc. Translated 
by Ratex T. H. Gurrriru, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6s. 


Contrents.—Preface—A yodhya—Ravan Doomed—The Birth of Rama—The Heir apparent— 
Manthara’s Guile—Dasaratha’s Oath—The Step-mother— Mother and Son—The Triumph of 
Love—Farewell?!—The Hermit’s Son—The Trial of Truth—The Forest—The Rape of Sita— 
Rama’s Despair—The Messenger Cloud—Khumbakarna—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory — 
Feed the Poor—The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith —Tux RimAyan or Vitmixr. Translated into English verse. 
By Raven T. H. Grirritu, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 
Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 
1870. 18s. 
Vol. II., containing Book II.. with additional Notes and Index of Names. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18s. 

Vol. 111. Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872 15s. 

Vol. IV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432, 1873. 18s. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 868, cloth. 1875. 16s. 


Grout.—T ue Isizorv: a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied | 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout, 
8vo. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21s. 


Gubernatis.—ZootocicaL Mytnotocy; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By ANGELO DE GuBEkNATIS, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 


Gundert.—A Marayatam anp Ene ish Dictionary. By Rev. H. 
Gunpext, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1116. £2 10s. 


Haas. —Caratocvr oF Sanskrit AnD Part Books in THE LIBRARY OF 
tHE British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 ls. 

Hafiz of Shiradz.—Se.ecrions rrom H1s Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bickne.t. With Preface by A. S. Bicknrit. Demy 
4to., pp. xx. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. HeRBERT, 
R.A. £2 2s. 

Haldeman. — Pennsyitvania Dutce: a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. 8. HaLtpgeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6d. 

Hall.—Moprrn Enciisn. By Frrzepwarp Hatz, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10s. 6d. 

Hall.—On Enexish ApJsecTives In -ABLr, with Special Reference to 
RBLIABLE. By FitzEpwarp Hatt, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7s. 6d. 


Hans Breitmann Ballads.—See under Leann. 


Hardy.—Curistianiry AND Buppyism Comparep. By the late Rev. 
R. Spence Hakrpy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 6s. 


Hassoun.— THe Diwan or Hatra Tar. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With IIlustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3s. 6d. 
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Haswell.—Granmatican Nores anp VocaBULARY OF THE PEGUAN 
Lanouaes. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
HaswE... 8vo. pp. xvi. and 160. 15s. 


Haug.—Txe Boox or Anpa Vinar. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
tur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS., with 
an on translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Margrrix 
Hava, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 

the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx., v., and 316. £1 5s. 


Haug.—A Lecture on an Onicrvat Sprecn or Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his ages By Mantin Have, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1865. 2s. 


aaa ee AITaRkYA BRanMaNAM OF THE Rig VEDA: containing the 

liest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and op the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Hava, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College. etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Some Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £2 2s. 


Haug.—Awn Oxp Zanp-Pantavi Grossany. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destrun HosnEnos: Jamaspsi, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Marti 
Have, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. lvi. and 182. 15s. 


Haug.—Awn Oxp Pantavi-Pazanp Giossany. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical Index, by Destur HosHanos1 Jamaspy1 Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin Have, Ph.D. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1870. 28s. 


Heaviside.—Amenican ANTIQUITIES; or, the New World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By Joun T. C. Heavisipz, 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. 1s. 6d. 


Hepburn.—A Japanese anp Eneoxisx Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepsurn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £8 8s. 


Hepburn.—J apanesE-EnGLisH anD ExoiisH-JaPANESE Dictionary. By 
J. 0. Herspurn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 206. 1873. 18s. 


Hernisz.—A Gurmpe To ConvEeRsATION IN THE ENGLISH AND CHINESE 
LanovuaaGes, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanistas Heenisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. 10s. 6d. 
The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese grou 


engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China 


Hincks.—Sprrcraen Cuapters oF aN AssyrIAN Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincxs, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S, 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. 1s. 


Hodgson.—Essays on THE Lanovaces, LiTERaTuRE, AND RELIGION 
or Nepal AND TiBET; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hopson, late 
British Minister at Nep&l. Reprinted with Corrections and Additions from 
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‘‘Tilustrations of the Literature and Religion of tx¢ Buddhists,’ Serampore, 
1841; and ‘Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal,’ 
No. XXVII, Calcutta, 1857. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 288. 14s. 


Hoffmann.—Suorrixe Dratoeves, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Horrmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 3s. 


Hoffmann, J. J.—A Japanesz Grammar. Second Edition. Large 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. £1 le. 


Holbein Society.—Subscription £1 1s. per annum. A List of Publi- 


cations to be had on application. 


Hopkins.— E.Lementary GramMMar oF THE TurKIsH Lanevace. With 
a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Horxrns, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 3s. 6d. 


Howse.—A Grammar or tHE Cree Lanevaer. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By JoszpH Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324,cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Hunter.—A Comparative Dicrionary oF THE Lanevaces oF INDIA AND 
Hies Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunrer, B.A., M.R.A.S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. 

Hunter.—Sraristicat Account oF THE Provryces or Beneat. By 
W. W. Hunter, LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 


India, etc., Author of ‘The Annals of Rural Bengal,’ ete. In 6 vols. Demy 
8vo. [ Shortly. 


Ikhwanu-s Saff.—Inxwinv-s Sar{; or, Brorners or Purity. De- 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race, Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Statf 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth. 7s. 

Indian Antiquary (The).—A Journal of Oriental Research in Archeo- 
logy, History, Literature, Lan » Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by Jamzs BurcEss, MRAS. F.R.G.S8. 4to, Published 12 numbers 
peranuum. Subscription £2. : 


Inman.—Ancrent Paean aNd Mopern Curist1an Srmsorism Exposrp 
AND ExpLarNED. By THomas INMaNn, M.D. Second Edition. With Ulustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7s. 6d. 


International Numismata Orientalia. See under Marsden. 
Jaiminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara—See under Avcrones Sanscrir!. 
Jataka (The), together with its Commentary. Now first published 


in Pali, by V. FausBoxt, with a Translation by R. C. CuiLpERs, late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. To be completed in five volumes. Text. Vol. I. 
Part I. Roy. 8vo. sewed, pp. 224. 7s. 6d. - 


Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon.— An Enetrsn Dicrronary of all 
except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and ures. By Jasez JENuINs. 64mo., 
pp. 564, cloth. ls. 6d. 


Johnson.—OxrentaL RELIeions, aND THEIR RELATION TO UNIVERSAL 
Reuicion. India. By Samusy, Jounson. Third Edition. Large 8vo., pp. vi. 
and 802, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 5s. 

Kalid-i-Afghani.—Transtation or THE Karm-1-Arenant, the Text- 
book for the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, 


Grammatical, and Explanatory. eee CHICHELE PLowpEN. Imp. 8yo. 
pp. xx. and 406, witha Map. Jahore,1875. £2 2s, 
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Leland.—F sane; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By CHartes G. Lecanp. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7s. 6d. 

Leland.—Enetisa Gresy Sones. In Rommany, with Metrical English 
Translations. By Cuaries G. Letanp, Author of “The English Gipsies.” 
etc.; Prof. E. PaLmer; and Janzet Tuckey. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7s. 6d. : 

Leland.—Pinein-Enetiso Srxe-Sone; or Songs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By CuartesG. Leann. Fcap, 
8vo. cl., pp. viii. and 140. 1876. 65s. 

Leonowens.—THE Enerish Governess at THE Siamese Covrt- 
being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
HarrretTre Leonowens. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 12s. 

Leonowens.— THE Romance oF Srawgse Harem Lirzk. By Mrs. Anxa 
H. Lgonowens, Author of “ The English Governess at the Siamese Court.” 
With 17 Jllustrations, principally from Photegraphs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 14s. 

Literature.—Transactions oF THE Roya Socrery or LirERaTuRE oF 
the United Kingdom. First Series, 6 parts in 3 vols. 4to. plates ; 1827-39. 
Second Series, 10 vols. or 30 parts, and vol. xi. parts 1 and 2, 8vo. plates, 
1843-76. A complete set, as far as published, £10 10s. A list of the contents 
ot the volumes and parts on application. 

Lobscheid.—-EneiisH anp Cuinese Dicrionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Losscuerp, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.8.A., N.Z.B.8.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £8 8s. 

Lobscheid.—CurmesE anp Enetish Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Losscuerp, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
atlas ig N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 60u, 
bound. £2 8s. 

Ludewig (Hermann E.)—The Lrrenature of American ABORIGINAI 
LaneuaGes. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wu. W. Tornex. 
Edited by Nicotas TriisneR. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lude- 
wig’s Preface, pp. v.—viii.; Editor's Preface, pp. iv.—xii.; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii.—xiv. ; and Introductory ee Notices, 
pp. xiv.—xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig's 

ibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1—209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
aleo alphabetically arranged, pp. 210—246; Index, pp. 247—256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Luzzatto.—GramMMak oF THE BrsiicaL CHarparc LaneuaGE AND THE 
Tatmuup BasytonioaL Inioms. By §. D. Luzzarro. Translated from the 
Italian by J.S. Goutpammer. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. 122. 72. 6d. 

Macgowan.—A Manual or THE Amoy Coxttoguian. By Rev. J. 
MaccowaN, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1671. £1 ls. 

Maclay and Baldwin.—An AurHasetic Dicrionaky oF THE CHINESE 
LaNGuaGE IN THE Foocuow Diatscr. By Rev. R. 8. Mactay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C.C. Batpwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. &vo. half-bound, pp. 1182. Foochow, 1871. £4 4s. 


_ Mahabharata. Translated into Hindi for Mapaw Monvun Buart, by 


KRISHNACHANDRADHARMADHIKARIN Of Benares. (Containing all but the 

Harivans&.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106. £3 3s. 
Maha-Vira-Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 

An Indian [?rama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 


Sanskrit of Bhavabhiti. By Joun Pickrorp, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. ds. 
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Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the).—The Pazand and Sanskrit 
Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, s sketch of 
on Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. Wrst. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
484. 1871. 16s. 


Maltby.—A Pracrican Hanpsoox oF tHE Untya or Oprra Lanevaee. 
Svo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10s. 6d. 


Manava-Kalpa-Sutra; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarira-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by THEopur GotpsTickEr. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 


Manipulus Vocabuloram; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B, Waeatiey. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370,cloth, 14s. 


ing.—Awn Inquiry INTO THE CHARACTER AND ORIGIN OF THE 
Possessives AvomMent in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James ManninG, Q.A.8., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 


March.—A Comparative GramMak OF THE ANGLO-Saxon LanavaGE; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Paancis A. Marcu, LL.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1873. 102. 


Markham.—Qvuicava Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru; collected by C.uzments R. ManKkuan, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of ‘‘Cuzco and Lima,’’ and “Travels in Pera and 
India.”’ In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth. £1. lle. 6d. 


Markham.—Otianta: A Drama In tHe Quicuva Lanevace. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By CLements K. MarxaaM, F.R.G.8. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Markham.—A Memork or THE Lapy ANA DE Osorio, Countess of 
Chinchon, and Vice-Queen of Peru, a.p. 1629-39. With a Plea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona’Genus. By Ciements R. MarxuaM, C.B., 
F.R.S., Commendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Academiz# Ceresarese 
Naturee Curiosorum Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 112. With a Map, 
2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Roxburghe binding. 28s. 


Markham.—Tuer Nargatives or tHE Mission oF GerorcE Boe te, 
B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Crements R. Marxuam, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8vo., with Maps and Illus- 
trations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 21s. 


Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 

Part 1. Ancient Indian Weights. By Epwaxp Tuomas, F.R8., etc., ete. 

With a Plate and Map of the India of Manu. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 84. 9s. 6d. 

Part II. Coins of the Urtuki Turkumans. By Stanuzy Lang Poous. Royal 
4to. pp. xii. and 44, and 6 plates. 9s. 

Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Achemenide. By BarcLtay V. Heap, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. 4to. pp. viii. and 56, with three autotype 
plates. 
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Part IV. The Coins of the Taluni Dynasty. By Epwarp Tomas Rocess. 4to. 
pp. iv. and 22, and 1 plate. Just ready. 


Part V. The Parthian Coinage, By Percy Garpner, M.A. 4to. 7 Autotype 
Plates and about 60 pages. Nearly ready. 


Mason.—Burman: its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah. 
By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum 
of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cl. Rangoon, 1860. 30s. 


Mason.—Tue Patt Text or Kacncuayano’s GramMMak, Wit ENGLISH 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, | to 673. 
II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 2(8, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £1 Ils. 6d. 


Mathews.— ABRAHAM BEN Ezra’s UNEDITED CoMMENTARY ON THE Can- 
TIcLrs, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
MatueEws, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. X., 34, 24. 2s. 6d. 


Mathuréprasida Misra.—A Triurevat Dicrionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, UrdG, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in UrdG and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Matuuri- 
PRASADA Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares, 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1830, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 


Mayers.—I.iusrrations oF THE LamaisT System in Tinet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By Witutam Frepgnick Marenrs, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869. Is. 6d. 


Mayers —Tue Cuinesr ReapEr’s Manvat. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 440. £1 ds. 


Medhurst.—Curvese Dratocves, Questions, and Famitrar SENTENCEs, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Mepaurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18s. 


Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wirson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc.,etc. The Vocabulary by Francis JoHNSON, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth,pp. xi. and 180. 10s. 6d. 


Memoirs read before the ANTHROPOLOGICAL SocrETY oF Lonpon, 1868 - 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 21s. 


Memoirs read before the ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socrety oF Lonpon, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo., pp. x. 464, cloth. ls. 


Mills —Tue Inpraw Sartnt; or, Buddha and Buddhism.—A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D. B. Mirus. 8vo. cl., pp. 192. 7s. 6d. 


Minocheherji.— Pantavi, GusarAtI, AND EnexisH Dicrionary. By 
Jamaspy1 Dasturn MINOCHEHERJI JAMASP ASANA, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and Member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. I. (To be completed in three volumes.) Demy 8vo. pp. clxxix and 168, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 14s, 
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Mitra.—Tue Antiquities or Orissa. By RasenpRarata Mrrra. 
Vol. I. Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth, 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. £4 4s, 


Moellendorff.—Mawnuat or CurnesE Bistiocraruy, being a List of 
Works and Essays relating to China. By P.G.and O. F. von MoELLENDORPF, 
Interpreters to H.I.G.M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £1 10s. 


Molesworth.—A Drcrionary, MAxatur and Eneisa. Compiled by 
J.T. MoLesworru. assisted by Grorce and THowas Canpy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J.T. Motesworts. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3s. 


Molesworth.—A Compenpium or MoLeswortH’s MararTat and ENGLISH 
Dictionary. By Basa Papmangi. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 21s. 


Morley.—A Descurprive Catatoeve of the Historica, Manuscripts 
in the ARABIC and Perstan LaNGuaGes preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By Witttiam H. Moruey, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 6d. 


Morrison.—A Dictionary oF THE CaInEsE Lanevaer. By the Rev. 
R. Moraison,D,D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6s. 


Muhammed.—Tue Lire or Monammep. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferpinanp Wiisten- 
retpD. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21s. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 266, sewed. 7s.6d. Each 
part sold separutely. 

The test based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 
Muir.—Orierat Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 

People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by Joun Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 


Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
Svo. pp. xx. 532, cluth. 1868. 2l1s. 

Vol. II, The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
dvo. pp. Xxxii. 312, cloth. 1368. 16s, 

Vol. [V. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 1873. 21s. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Tdeas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 
1870. 2ls. 


Miiller.—Tue Sacrep Hymns or THE Branurns, as preserved to us 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max MuLuer, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College ; Professor 
of Comparative Phiiology at Oxford; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc.,etc. Volume 1. Hymns to the Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. 
pp. clii. and 264. 12s. 6d. 


Miiller.—Txe Hymns or tHe Ric-Vepa in the Samhita and Pada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Mixer, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 1700, 
sewed. 32s. [In the press. 
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Miiller.—Lrcrvre on Buppmist Nriamism. By F. Max Miitzen, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. 1s. 


Nagananda; on tHE Joy or THE Snaxe-Wortp. A Buddhist Drama 
in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Parmer Born, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Jntroduction by Professor Cows Lt. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4s. 6d. 


eee ec ee oF Nata; an Episode of the Maha-Bharata. 
The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monier 
oe he The Metrical Translation by the Very Rev. H. H. Mirman, 

-D. 8vo.cl. és. 


meraaiys Dharma Sastram; or, THE Instrrvres or Nazapa. Trans- 

lated for the First Time from the uupublished Sanskrit original, By Dr. Junius 
Jot.y, University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Indes. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Newman.—A Dicrionany or Moprrn Anaspic —1. Anglo-Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 376—464, cloth. £1 ls. 


Newman.—A Hanpsoox or Moprrn Arasic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
xx. and 192, cloth. J.ondon, 1866. 6s. 


Newman.—Tue Text oF THe Ieuvivne Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 


Newman.—Orrnoéry: or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of eee and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 


Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. le. 


Nodal.—Exementos pz GramAtica Quicnua 6 IpIoMA DE Los YNCAs. 
Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora, Sociedad de Filfntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. Por el Dr. Joss FerNanpEz NopAt, 
Abogado de los Tribunales de Justicia de la Republica del Perd. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp.9. £1 ls. 


Nodal.—Los Vrincutos pe Oxcanta y Cusi-Kcuytior. Drama EN 
Quicava. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. José FERNANDEZ Nopat, Abogado de los Tribunales 
de Justicia de la RepGblica del PerG. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de FilAntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7s. 6d. 


Notley.—A Comparative Grammar oF THE Frenca, Iran, Spanisy, 
AND Portucussr Lanauaces. By Epwim A. Norizey. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xv. and 396. 7s. 6d. 


Nutt.—Fraements or a Samaniran Tareum. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. vii, 
172, and 84 With Pilate. 1874. 1ds. 
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Nutt.—A Sxercn or Samanrran History, Doemwa, anp Lrrerarune. 
Published as an Introduction to ‘Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. Nutr, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 65s. 


Nutt.—Two Treatises on VERBS CONTAINING FEEBLE AND DovuBLE 
Lerrers by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Aben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
et a Translation by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 

. Ts. 6. 


Oera Linda Book, from a Manuseript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Helder. 
The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. O. Orwema; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by Wituiam R. 
Sanppacu. 8Svo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 6s. 


Ollanta: A Drama ov THE Quicuua Lanevacr. See under Marxuam 


and under NopaA.. 


Oriental Congress.— Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Orientalista held in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 5s. 


Oriental Congress.—Txransactions oF THE Seconn Sxsston oF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ConGress oF Onrenrtatists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Roserr K. Dovcias, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 456. 21s. 


Osburn.—TxHe Monvumentat History of Ecyrt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Witttam Ossourn. Illustrated 
vies Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols, 8vo. pp. xii. and 461; vii. and 643, cloth. 

2 2s. 
Vol. 1.—¥rom the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit ofthe Patriarch Abram. 
Vol. I1.—From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 


Palmer.—Eayrrian Curonictes, with a harmony of Sacred and 

Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 

By Wattitam Parmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
vols.. 8vo. cloth, pp. lxxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 186L 12s, 


Palmer.—A Concise Dictionary or THE Persian Laxevaer. By E. 
H. Patmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Sqnare 16mo. pp. vill. and 364, cloth. 10s 6d. 


Palmer.—Lzaves rrom a Worp Hunter's Nore Boox. Being some 
- Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. Suyruz Patmen, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the Untversity of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. el. pp. xii.—316. 72. 6d. 


Palmer.—Tue Sone or THE ReeEp; and other Pieces. By E. H. 

Patmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth. 6s. 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el Khelyém, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

Pand-Naémah.— Tue Panp-Niman; or, Books of Counsels. By 
Avansdp MAirfseanp. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edalji. Feap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 


Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max Miiller’s Translation of the 
‘* Ric-VeEpa.” Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 


Paspati.—Ervpes suk Les TcuineniaNEs (Gypsies) ov Bon£MIEns DE 
’Exprre Orroman. Par ALEXANDRE G. Paspati, M.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constautinople, 1871, 28s. 


é 
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Patell.—CowasygE PateLy’s CHronoLocy, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindias, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowassze SonasJZe 
PATELL. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50s. 


Peking Gazette.—Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 1875, and 1876. 8vo. pp. 137, 124, 160, 177. 10s. 6a. each. 


Percy.—BisHor Percy's Fotio Manuscrrrrs—Baiiaps aND Romances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, - etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681.; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4s. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman’s ribbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10s. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, £12. 


Philological Society (Transactions of The). _A Complete Set, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1853. 
6 vols. The Philological Society's Transactions, 1854 to 1876. 15 vols. The 
Philologieal Society’s Extra Volaies, 9 vols. In all 30 vola. 8vo. bound in 
cloth lettered. £19 3s. 6d. 


Sold Separately. 


Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1853. 6 vols. 
8vo. cl. £3. 


*,* Very few sets remain for sale. 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. 8vo. cl. £10 16s. 


*,° The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be had in 
complete sets, »s above. 


Separate Volumes. 


For 1854: eontaining fle by Rev. J. W. Blakesley, Rev. T. O. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiicker, Prof. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Kembk, Dr. BR. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
ete. 8vo.cl. £1 10s. 


For 1855: with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleek, Rev. Jno. Davies, Miss 

A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. R. G. Latham, Henry Malden, 

W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 1s. 

*,* Kimilarai Language of Australia, by W. Ridley; and False Etymologies, by 
H. Weigwood, separately. 1s. 


For 1856-7: with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de Haan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy, Prof. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. 8. Perowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society's Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 10s. 


*,° The price of the volumes, 1864 and 1855, is 21s. each. That of the volume 
for 1856-7, 30s. The subsequent volumes are 12s. each, cps Sages ey for 1868: 
including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, edited from MSS. 


by F. J. Furnivall; and pee by Ern. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, 
Rev. Francis Crawford, M. 
8vo. cl. 12s. 


For 1859: with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Pulszky 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


e Haan Hettema, Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 
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Philological Society (Transactions of The)—conétinued. 


For 1860-1: including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arluth, the 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Bry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, ete. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


For 1862-3 : with papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Malden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, ete. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


For 1864: containing 1. Manning's (Jas.) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman’s (Francis W.) Text ot 
the Iguvine Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnes’s (Dr. 
W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwreans An Bys—The 
Creation: a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s. 

*,* Separately: Manning’s Inquiry, 8s—Newman's Iguvine Inscription, 3s.— 

Stokes’s Gwreans An Bys, 8s. 

For 1865: including Wheatley’s (H. B.) Dictionary of ee Words in the 
English Language; and papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. Church, Prof. T. H. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Malden, 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H. 
B. Wheatley, etc. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


For 1866: including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edmondston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect; and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, ete. 8vo.cl. 12s. 


*.* The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1876-4, are out of print. 
Besides contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
1867 also includes: 1. Peacock’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale ; 
and 2. Ellis (A. 7 On Palwotype representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong “Oy.” The volume for 1868-9—1. Ellis’s (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III. in Oct. 1268; to which are added ‘“ The Cuckoo’s Song 
and ‘“‘ The Prisoner's Prayer,” Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes’s (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2—1. Murray’s (Jas. A. H.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
1873-4—-Sweet's (H.) History of English Sounds. 


For 1875-6: containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandreth ; 
2. C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives; 3. Changes made by four 

oung Children in Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Menzies; 4. The 

anx Language, by H. Jenner; 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Eiworthy ; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; 7. Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by H. Sweet; 8. The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W. R. 
Morfill; 9. Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount’s Bay, by H. Jenner. 
Parts 1 and 2, 8vo. es 


#.* Part 3 is in the press. 


The Society's Extra Volumes. 


Skeat’s (Rev. W. W.) Mceso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Meeso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng- 
lish Words etymologically connected with Mceso-Gothic. London, 1868, 
Sq. 8vo. cl. 9s. 


Medieval Greek Texts: A Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vul 
Greek, prior to a.p. 1600. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by W. 
Wagner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which appear for the first time. 

- London, 1876. 8vo. 103. 6d. | - io 
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Phillips.—Tue Docrrarmve or Appar THE Apostite. Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By Gzorer PHrittips, DD., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 
and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3,15. Col- 
lated with the MS. Bibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “‘ God spede the Plough’’ 
(about 1500 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 762. By the 
Rev. Water W. Sxeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
pp. xx. and 76, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 


Pimentel. — Cuapko DESCRIPTIVO Y COMPARATIVO DE LAS LeENG@UAS 
Inpicgenas DE Mé&xico, o Tratado de Filologia Mexicana. Par FRranotsco 
oe 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Volsume 8vo. Mexico, 1875. 

2 2s. 


Pischel.—Hemacanpra’s GramMaTIK DER PRAxRirspRAcHEN (Siddha- 
hemacandram Adhyaya VIII.) mit Kritischen und Erlauternden Anmerkungen. 
Herausgegeben von Riwise Prscoer. Part I. Text und Wortverzeichniss. 
8vo. pp. xiv. and 236. 8s. 


Pope.—A Tamm Hanpsoox; or, Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints, Official Documents, and a Key to the Exercises. By Rev. 
G. U. Pops. Third edition, 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 21s. 


Prakrita-Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of tke 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowett. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor- 
rections. S8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14s. 


Priaulx.—Quzstiones Mosarc#; or, the first part of the Book of 


Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmonp ps 
Beavvoik PriauLx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12s. 


Rémayan of Valmiki.—5 vols. See under GarrrirH. 


Ram Jasan.— A Sanskrrr anp Encouisa Dictionary. SBeing an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 


Ram Raz.—Essay on the Ancuitecturs of the Hrxpus. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2s. 


Rask—A Grammar or THE Ancto-Saxon Tonave. From the Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benzyamin Tnorps. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6d. 


Rawlinson.—A CommENTARY oN THE CuNzEIFoRM INscRIPTIONS OF 
BABYLONIA AND A8ssYRIA, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Raw inson. 8yo. pp. 84, sewed. London,1850, 2s. 6d. 
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Rawlinson.—Ovriives or Assynian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawxinson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Laranxp, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. 1s. 


Rawlinson. — Inscription oF TiezatH Prieser I., Krxe or Assygtia, 
B.c. 1150, as translated by Sir H. Rawiinson, Fox Taxzort, Esq., Dr. Hrvoxs, 
and Dr. Oprgrt. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo.sd., pp. 74. 2s. 


Rawlinson.— Norrs on tHE Eanty History or Basytonua. By 
Colonel Raw iinson, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. le. 


Redhouse.—Tue Turkish Campatoner’s Vapne-Mecum or Orroman 
CoLioquriaL LaneuaGE; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar; a carefully 
selected Vocubulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English; also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
segianehs By J. W. Repuovusz, F.R.A.S. Oblong 32mo. limp cloth, pp. 
v. and 832. 5s. 


Renan.—Awn Essay on THE AGE anp ANTIQUITY OF THE Book oF 
NaBATHRAN AGRICULTURE. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Membre del’Institut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Revue Celtique.—Tue Revoe CerrievE, a Quarterly Magazine for 
Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. Garpoz. 8vo. Subscription, £1 per Volume. 


Rhys.— Lecrures on Weis Pumoitoey. By Joun Rays. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xii. and 458. 12s. 


Rig-Veda.— See Miiller. 


Rig-Veda-Sanhita: Tue Sacrep Hyruns or THE Branmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by F. Max Miirter, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns To roe Manrvuts, oR THE 
Stonm-Gopos. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d. 


Rig-Veda Sanhita.—A Contecrion or Ancient Hovov Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. Witson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr, Frrzgpwarp Hatz. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. li. and 348, price 21s. 


Rig-veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horack HayMan Witson, M.A., 
P.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowsgit, M.A.,. Principal of the Calcutte 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14. 


A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [ Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 


Roe and Fryer.—Travers mv Inpra mv THE SEVENTEENTH CeEnTuRY. 
By Sir Tuomas Rog and Dr. Joun Fryer. Reprinted from the “ Calcutta 
Weekly Englishman.’’ 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 7s. 6d. 


ee SHorntest Roan To German. Designed for the use 
of both Teachers and Students. By F. L. O. Raurie. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. vii. and 225, 1874. 7s. 6d, 


Rogers.—Noricze on THE Drvars oF THE ApsassIDE Dynasty. By 
Epwarp Tuomas Rogers, late H.M. Consul, Cairo. 8vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 65s. 
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Rosny.—A GramMak oF THE CurInEsE Laneavace. By Professor 
Leon ve Rosny, 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 32. 


Rudy.—Txe Carnese Manpantn Lanevaer, after Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Learnmg Languages. By Cuartes Rupy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 ls. 

Sabdakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of Razin 
Rapuakanta Deva. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3s. 6d, each part. 


Sakuntala.— KAvim4Asa’s edible The Bengalf Recension. With 
Critical Notes, Edited by Ricnarp Pisonex. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 12s. 


Sakuntala.—A Sanszrit Drama in Seven Acts. Edited by Monier 
Wiiiiams, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo.cl. £1 1s. 


Sale.—Tue Koran; commonly called Tue Atcoran or MonamMen. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By Groroe 
Saxe, Gent. To which is prefixed the Life of Mohammed. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 472. 7s. 


Sima-Vidhana-Brahmana. With the Commentary of Siyana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnneut, M.R.A.S. Vol. 1. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 
12s. 6d. 


Sanskrit Works.—A Caratocve or Sansxrrr Worxs Prrmtep In 
Inp1A, offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by Trtisner & Co. 16mo. pp. 
52. Js. 


Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini; ox, Tue Comprerre Sansxerr Dicrionary. 
In Telugu characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. £2 15s. 


Satow.—An Enctiso JAPANESE DicrionaRy OF THE Spoken Lanovace. 
By Ennest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
IsH1BasHt Masanata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo., 
pp. xx. and 366, cloth. 12s. 


Sayce.—An AssyRIAN GramMaR FoR ComparaTIVE Purposes. By 
A. H. Sayce, M.A, 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7s. 6d. 


Sayce.— Tne Princirptes oF CompaRaTIvE Puivorocy. By A. H. 
Sarce, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Cr. 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10s. 6d. 


Scarborough.—A CoLtection or CuInese Proverss. Translated and 
Arranged by WriiiamM Scarsorovucn, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. 10s.6d. 


Schele de Vere.—Srupres 1n Eneuisx ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Scuece nE Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo.cloth, pp. vi.and 365. 10s. 6d. 


Schele de Vere.— AmERICANISMS: THE ENGLISH oF THE NEw WoRLD. 
By M. Scnete De Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cloth, 12s. 


Schleicher.—CompenpiuM OF THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE InDO- 
European, Sanskrit, Greex, AND Latin Lanouacgs. By Avucust 
Scuieicner. ‘Translated from the Third German Edition by Hernert 
Benvat, B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part I. 8vo. cloth, pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 

Part II. Morphology. 8vo. cloth, pp. vili. and 104. 6s. 


Schemeil.—E1 Musraxer; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man’s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin IlBRanem 
Scoemein. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 
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Schlagintweit.—Buppuism in Trset. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emit Scataainrweit, LL.D. Witha 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404, £2 2s. 


Schlagintweit.—Grossary or GreocrapuicaL TERMS FroM INDIA AND 
Tiset, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann DB 
ScHLAGINTWEIT. Forming, with a ‘“ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,’’the ‘Third Volume of H., A., and R. pk ScHLAGINTWEIT’S 
“* Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 


Semitic (Songs of The). In English Verse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 140. 5s. 


Shapur)i Edalji.-A Grammar or THE Gusarnitf Lanevace. By 
SuHApursf Epatsfi. Cloth, pp. 127. 10s. 6d. 


Shapurji Edalj{i—A Dictionary, Gusrati anp Enetisn. By Sudrunsi 
Epausf. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 2ls. 


Sherring —Tne Sacrep City or tHE Hrinpus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Suernina, M.A., 
LL.D.; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzepwaxp Haut, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21s. 


Sherring.—Hinvv Trises anv Castes, as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Suzrurneo, M.A., LLL.B., London, Author of “ The Sacred City 
of the Hindus,” etc. With Illustrations. 4to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 405. 
£4 4s. . 


Sherring.—Tue History or Prorestant Missions iw Inpra. From 
their commencement in 1706 to 1871. By the Rev. M. A. Suernrine, M.A., 
London Mission, Benares. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 482. 16s, 


Singh.—Saxuee Boox; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English, By Sinpar Atrar Sinau, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. 14s. 


Skeat.—A List or Enciish Worps, the Etymology of which is illus- 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic-English Dictionary. By the Rev. WALTER 
W. Sxzat, M.A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo- 

logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2s. 


Smith—A Vocasutary oF Proper Names IN CHINESE AND ENGLIsH. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smita, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
and x. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

Smith.—Conrrisutions TOWARDS THE Marerta Mepica anp Natura 
Hisrory or Cu1na. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porter Smits, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £1 1s. 

Sophocles.—A Guossary or Later AND ByzanTINE Greek. By E. A. 
SopHocLes. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. £2 2s. 

Sophocles, —Romarc on Moprrn Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sopnocres. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 7s. 6d. 
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Sophocles.—Greex Lexicon or THE Roman anv Byzantine Prrtops 


(from B.C. 146 to A.p. 1100). By E. A. SopHocies. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1183, 
cloth. 1870. £2 10s. 


Steele—An Eastern Love Srony. Kusa JAtaxaya: a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Tuomas Sreris, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. 6s. 


Stent.—Tue Jape Cuapret, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By Grorce Carter Stent, 
M.N.C.B.R.A.S., Author of ‘‘ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” *‘ Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,” ‘‘ Chinese Lyrics,’’ *‘ Chinese Legends,” etc. Cr. 
So. cloth, pp. 176. 5s. 


Stent.—A CuineseE aNpD Enorish VocanuLlaRy IN THE PEKINESE 
Diatectr. By G. E. Stent. 8vo pp. ix and 677. 1871. £1 10s. 


Stent.—A Cuinesrk anp Enouisn Pocxer Dictionary. By G. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. 16s. 


Stoddard.—GramMar or THE Mopern Syriac Lancovacr, as spoken in 
Oroomiah, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Rey. D. T. Sropnarn, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. bds., pp. 190. 10s. 6d. 


Stokes.—Brunans Mentisex. The Life of Saint Meriasck, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama, Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 


Wuit ey Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 
15s. 


Stokes.—Gorpetica—Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and 


Verse. Edited by Wuittey Stroxes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18s. 


Stratmann.~A Dictionary oF THE Otp Enoxiso Lanevaer. Compiled 

' from the writings of the xi11th, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Sruatmann. Second Edition. 4to., pp. xii. and 594. 1873. In 
wrapper, £1. 11s. 6d.; cloth, £1 14s. 


Stratmann.—ANn Otp Eneuisn Porm or tHE OwL AND THE NIGNTINGALR. 
Edited by Francis Henry STRATMANN. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60. 3s. 


Strong.—Ser.Lections FRoM THE Bostan oF Sant, translated into English 


Verse. By Dawsonnz MeELANctuon Srnone, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii, and 56. 2s. 64. 


Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the).—See Whitney. 


Swamy.—Tne Darudvansa; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, with Notes. 
By Sir M. CoomAna SwAmy, Mudeli4r. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 174. 1874. 
10s. 64. 


Swamy.—Tue Darmivansa; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 100. 1874. 6s. 


Swamy.—Svrra Nipita; or, the Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. By Sir M. 
CoomAna Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 6s. 


Sweet.—A History or Enarisn Sounns, from the Earliest Period, 


including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full 
Word Lists. By Hsenry Sweet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 
4s. 6d. 
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Syed Ahmad.—A Senres or Essays on THE Lire or MonamMeED, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syep AnmMap Kuan Banapor, C.8.I., Author 
of the ‘‘ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible,’’ Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asistic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 10s. 


Taittiriya-Praticakhya.—See Warrney. 


Talmud.—Setecrions From THE Tatauup. Being Specimens of the 
Contents of that Ancient Book. Its Commentaries, Teaching, Poetry, and 
Legends. Also brief Sketches of the Men who made and commented upon it. 
Translated from the original by H. Potano. 8vo. cloth, pp. 382. Ids. 


Tarkavachaspati.—Vacuasratya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 
Parts. Compiled by TaraNnatHa TarkavacHaspatT!, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to VII. 4to. paper. 1873-6. 18s. each Part. 


Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the Arts and 
Sciences ; Architecture, Civil. ee Naval ; Civil Engineering, including 
Bridge Building, Road and Railway Making; Mechanics; Machine and Engine 
Making; Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery ; Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Mineralogy, etc. With a Preface 
by Dr. K. Karmarscu. Second Edition. 3 vols. 


Vol. I. English—German—French. 8vo. pp, 666. 12s. 
Vol. 11. German—English—French. 8vo. pp. 646. 12s. 
Vol. III. French—German—English. 8vo. pp. 618. 12s, 


Technologial Dictionary.—Pocker Dicrionany or TecunrcaL Trams 
UseD IN ARTS AND Scipnces, English-German-French. Based on the — 
larger Work by Karnmarscu. 3 vols. imp. 16mo. cloth. 12s. 


The Boke of Nurture. By Jonn Rosset, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Keruynge. By WyNnxyn pe Worpne, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Huca Raopegs, Anno Dominil577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frepericx J. Furnt- 
vaLL, M.A., Trinity Hall; Cambridge, Member of Cauncil of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii.and 56. 1867. 1%. lls. 6d. 


Thibaut.—Tue Strvastrras. English Translation, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Tursaut, Ph.D., Anglo-Sanskrit Professor Benares College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5s. 


Thomas.— Earty Sassanran Inscarptions, SEats anv Corns, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H&ji&bad Cave, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqucror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Epwarp 
Tuomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. 6d. 


Thomas.—Tue CHronictes or THE Patudn Kinas oF Deut. Iilus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Epwarp 
Tuomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. With 
ee Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. 1 8s. 


Thomas.—Tue Revenve Resovaces or tHe Muawar Emprre rn Inna, 
from A.D. 1593 to a.p. 1707. A Supplement to “ The Chronicles of the Pathfn 
Kings af Delhi.” By Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 
3s. 02. 
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Thomas.—Comments on Recent Pentvi Decirnerments. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristin. Illustrated by Coins. Ky 
Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3s. 6d. 


Thomas.—Sassanzaw Corns. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. Tuomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5s. 


Thomas.—Reconps or tHE Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Epwarp Tuomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and64. Price 14s. 


Thomas.—Jarnism ; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. 
To which is added a Notice on Bartrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Kpwarp 
THomas, F.R.8. 8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


Thomas.—Tue Tueony anv Practice or Creore Grammar. By J. J. 
Tuomas, Port of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. ! vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii.and 135. 12s. 


Thorburn.—Bawnnt; or, Our Afghdén Frontier. By S. 8. Toonsvrn, 
I.C.8., Settlement Officer of the Banna District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
18s. 


Thorpe.—Dretomatarrum Aneticum ASvi Saxonicr. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King thelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills, III. Guilds. 1V. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Bensamin TuorpPeE, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xiii. and 682, clotb. 1866. £1 Ils. 


TindallL—A GramMar AND VocabuLaky oF THE Namaqua-HorrentorT 
Lanavacsg. By Henry Tinpa.t, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 6s. 


Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India; and a Catalogue of Pali Buoks. Constantly for sale 
by Triibner & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd, pp. 84. 28. 6d. 


Trumpp.—GramMar or THE Pasto, or Language of the Afghans, com- 
pared with the Iranian and North-Indian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest TRUMPP. 
Svo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21s. 


Trumpp.—Grammar or THE Srnpur Lanevace. Compared with the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars, By Dr. ERnest 
Trumrp. Printed by order of Her Majesty's Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi, and 590. 15s. 


Van der Tuuk.—Oovur.ines or a GRAMMAR OF THE MataGAsy LANGUAGE 
By H. N. vAN DER Tuux. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. 1s. 


Van der Tuuk.—Suort Account or Tur Matay Manuscripts BELONGING 
To THE Roya Asiatic Suciery. By H N. vAN DER TuuK. 8vo., pp.52. 2s. 6d. 


Vedarthayatna (The); or, an Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the Ng Veda, with the Original Samhita 
and Fade Texts in Sanskrit. Parts 1. to XII. 8vo. pp. 1—318. Price ds. 6d. 
each. 


Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Purinas. By the late H. H. Witson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden I'ro- 
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fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc.,etc. Edited by Firzzepwarp 
Hatt. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxl. and 200; Vol. II. pp. 343; Vol. 1IL., 
pp. 348; Vol IV. pp. 346, cloth; Vol. V. pp. 392, cloth. 10s. 6d. each. 


Vol. V., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward Hall. Cloth. 12s. 


Wade.—Yii-Yen Tzt-Ern Cur. A progressive course designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Taomas Francis Wane, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 8 vols. 4to. Progréssive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16; Syilabary, pp. 126 and 36; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 


Wade.— WEin-Cuien Tzii-Ern Cur. A series of papers selected as 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
THomas Francis Wank, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455; and iv, 72, and 52. £1 16s. 


Wake.—Cuaprrers on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. StaniILanp Waks, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


Watson.—Inpex To tHE Native anp Screntiric Names or InDIAN AND 
oTHER Eastern Economic PLAants axp Propucts, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By Joan 
Forses Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.R.AS., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp.650. £1 Ils. 6d. 


Weber.—On tue Rimiyawa. By Dr. Atsrecut Wener, Berlin. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. D. C. Boyd, M.A. Reprinted from 
‘‘The Indian Antiquary.” Feap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 


Wedgwood.—A Dicrionary or Enetish Erymotocy. By Hensieicn 
Wepewoup. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the Classical Roots of the Language. With an Introduction 
on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., about 800 pages, double column. 
In Five Parts, of 160 pages. Trice 5s. each; or complete in one volume, cl. 


£16. 


Wedgwood.—On rue Ontorn or Lanevace. By Hensteien Wepewoon, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 
8s. 6d. 


West.—Gtossany anp Inpex or THR Panay Texts or THE Boox oF 
Arda Viraf, The Tale of Gosht-I Fryano, The Hadokht Nask, and to some 
extracts from the Din-Kard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji 
Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and’ from tho Original Texts, wit 
Notes on Pahlavi Grammar. By FE. W. West, Ph.D. Revised by Manutin 
Have, Ph.D. Published by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 265s. 


Wheeler.—Txue History or Inpra From THE Eartrest Acres. By J. 
TaLsoys WHEELER, Assistant et to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
‘* The Geography of Herodotus,’’ etc. etc. Demy 8vo. cl. 

Vol. I. The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. pp. Ixxv. and 576. 18. 


Vol. I1., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period. pp. lxxxviii. and 680, with 
two Maps. 21a. 


Vol. III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. pp. 484, with two maps. 182. 
Vol. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. pp. xxxii. and 320. 14. 
Vol. 1V. Part Il. In the press. 
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Wheeler.—Jovrnat or A Voyace up THE [RRAWADDY TO MANDALAY AND 
Buamo. By J. Tacsoys WHEELER. 8vo. pp. 104, sewed. 1871. 33. 6d. 


Whitney.—OnrrenraL anv Linevistic Srupres. First Series. The 
Veda; the Avesta; the Science of Language. By Wittiam Dwicut WHITNEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College. Cr. 8vo. cl., 
pp. x. and 418. 12s. 


Conrents.—The Vedas.—The Vedic Doctrine of a Future Life.—Miller’s History of Vedic 
Literature.—The Translation of the Veda.— Miiller’s Rig-Veda Translation.— The Avesta.— 
Indo-European Philology and Ethnology.—Miiller’s Lectures on Language.—Present State of 
the Question as to the Origin of Language.—Bleek and the Simious Theory of Language.— 
Schleicher and tbe Physical Theory of Language.—Steinthal and the Psychological Theory of 
Language.—Language and Education.—Index. ° 


Whitney.—Oxrrentat anp Linevrstic Stupirs. By W. D. Wurryey, 
Professor of Sanskrit. Second Series. Contents: The East and West—Religion 
and Mythology— Orthography and Phonology—Hindt Astronomy. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 446. 12s. 


Whitney.—Araarva Vena Priticdxnya; or, Céunakfyé Caturadhyd- 
yiki (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By Witutam D, Witney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. £1 11s. 6d. 


Whitney.—Lanevace anp THE Stupy or Lanevace: Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Wuitney. Third Edition, 
augmented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10s. 6d. 


_ Whitney.—Lancuace anp rts Srupy, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Wuitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Grimm’s Law with Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. xxii. and 818. 5s. 


Whitney.—Svurya-Srppuanta (Translation of the): A Text-book of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calcuiations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By W. D. 
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